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PREFACE. 


Thx  Presbttsrian  Maoazins  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
want  in  our  religious  periodical  literature.  There  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for 
a  monthly  publication,  which  should  occupy  the  place  between  the  weekly 
Newspaper  and  the  Quarterly  Magaxine. 

For  the  most  of  the  last  half-century,  a  religious  monthly  Magazine  has 
circulated  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Without  enumera* 
ting  those  which  were  not  strictly  denominational,  the  following  Monthlies  have 
been  established  at  different  times  within  the  period  mentioned. 

The  Assembly's  Magazine  and  Missionary  InteUigencer.  1805—1809.  Five 
Tolumes. 

The  Hvangdical  and  Literary  Magaeine.    1817 — 1828.    Eleven  volumes. 
The  Presbyterian  Magazine*    1821 — 1822.    Two  volumes. 
The  Christian  Advocate.    1823—1834.    Twelve  volumes. 
T?ie  Baltimore  Literary  and  Religious  Magazine,    1835 — 1843.    Nine  vo« 
lumes. 

In  1846,  a  printed  circular  was  sent  by  us  to  a  number  of  our  ministers  on 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  new  Monthly.  The  answers  were  highly 
•  favourable  to  the  undertaking ;  and  although  circumstances  prevented  at  that 
time  the  execution  of  the  design,  it  was  never  lost  sight  of.  In  the  autumn  of  1860, 
Proyidence  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  oommencement 
of  the  enterprise.  The  undersigned  was  distrustful  of  his  own  ability  to  super- 
intend the  work  properly,  especially  in  the  midst  of  arduous  official  duties  of 
another  character,  but  nevertheless  consented  to  make  the  trial,  on  the  urgent 
counsel  of  valued  friends.  The  work  was  undertaken  after  much  anxiety,  and 
prayer  for  Divine  direction.  The  following  is  the  Prospectus  first  issued,  which 
it  is  deemed  proper  to  insert  in  this  place,  parUy  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Magasine,  and  partiy  as  a  testimony  against  any  ill-^sonsidered  departure 
from  the  original  plan. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE.  —  Prospects  qt  the  FrHbjftsrian  Magazine  and 
Ckyreh  Members*  Companion,  —  Among  all  the  iaBues  of  the  press,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  monthly  religious  Magaxine  in  '*  the  Presbyterian  CiTarch  in  the  United  States 
of  America.'*  In  order  to  meet  an  acknowledged  want  in  our  Christian  literature,  the 
<*  Presbyterian  Magasine'*  has  been  projected.  Its  prominent  characteristics  will  be, 
1.  Religious  in  matter,    d.  Popular  in  plan.    And  3.  Cheap  in  price. 

Its  matter  will  consist  of  essays  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  or  religion,  expositions  of 
Scripture,  short  sermons  occasionally,  religious  biography,  historical  sketches  of  the 
Presoyterian  Church,  anecdotes  of  pastorid  experience,  defences  of  Protestantism  in 
general  and  of  its  Presbyterian  form,  reviews  of  books,  miscellaneous  readings,  general 
intelligence  of  home  and  foreign  churches,  a  brief  chronicle  of  our  Judicatories,  and  of 
our  own  and  other  beneyolent  operations,  and  also  of  the  prominent  eveats  of  the  day. 

The  Magaiine  will  seek  to  possess  a  popular  character.  Its  articles  will  be  usually 
brief,  of  such  a  kind  as  will  interest  the  mass  of  readers,  and  there  will  be  variety. 
Whilst  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  suflBcient  ability  will  characterise  the  Magazine  to  commend 
it  to  the  most  intelligent,  a  constant  endeavoor  will  be  nsed  to  adapt  it  to  all  classes  who 
seek  ibr  edification  in  reading. 

Cheapness  qf  price  has  been  decided  upon  as  an  element  necessary  to  secure  a  circu- 
lation worth  the  toil»and  the  cares  of  the  enterprise.  Heretofore  the  prioe  of  a  religions 
Magaxine  in  our  church  has  been  $2  60  and  $3.  The  price  of  the  Presbyterian  Magaxine 
will  be  one  dollar  per  annum.  At  this  price  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  will  be 
required,  in  order  to  pay  necessary  expenses;  but  if  the  Magazine  is  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  number  will  be  obtained.    The  object,  however,  is  not  pecuniary  emolument,  but 
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to  do  good  in  the  Church  as  far  and  wide  as  poBsible,  in  the  use  of  meant  which  God 
invitea  his  people  to  employ. 

The  Editor  will  insert,  at  discretion,  yaluable  articles  from  foreign  and  other  Magaxinesi 
but  will  rely  mainly  upon  original  communications  from  the  ministers  and  members  of  our 
Church. 

The  PsXBBTTKSiAH  Maoaziiie  will  consist  of  forty-eight  pages,  will  be  printed  with  fiiir 
type^  on  good  paper,  and  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month.  Price  one  dollar  a 
year,  payable  invariably  in  advance.  Engraved  likenesses  of  Drs.  Witherspoon  and 
Green  will  appear  during  the  first  year  j  also,  wood  cuts,  representing  various  churches, 
whose  history  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Biagaaine,  via.  one  in  Baltimore, 
Albany,  Louisville,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Cincinnati,  &c. 

For  the  present,  or  until  Providence  orders  other  arrangements,  the  subscriber,  who 
incurs  the  pecumary  responsibility,  will  also  act  as  Editor,  to  whom  communication$  for 
the  work  may  be  addressed.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

In  the  Providence  of  God,  the  Magazine  has  met  with  far  greater  favour  than 
there  was  any  reason  to  expect.  The  difficulties  were  principally  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plan  of  the  Magazine  aimed  at  a  circulation  among  the  more 
humble,  but  respectable  households  of  our  Church — ^which  are  its  hope  and 
strength — as  well  as  among  those  whose  members  enjoyed  greater  literary  ad- 
vantages, and  who  could  appreciate  a  work  of  higher  merit.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  Magazine  really  required  the  earnest,  undivided  attention,  and  the 
whole  time  of  an  Editor,  instead  of  the  supervision  it  actually  received,  which, 
from  the  claims  of  other  imperative  duties,  was  necessarily  more  or  less  subor- 
dinate, irregular,  and  insufficient.  Nevertheless,  a  good  degree  of  success  has 
blessed  the  undertaking  in  its  first  year,  as  measured  by  the  extent  of  circula- 
tion which  the  Magazine  has  re^hed.  At  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  the 
number  of  subscribers  is  over  three  ikousand — a  number  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  calculations,  and  demanding  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  En- 
couraged by  this  kind  reception  of  the  work,  the  Editor  will  spare  no  pains  in 
his  power  to  make  it  more  deserving  of  the  public  favour. 

Obligations  are  specially  due  to  the  writers,  who  have  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Magazine.  The  names  of  Alexander,  Spring,  Hodge,  Yeomans,  Plumer, 
Backus,  Hall,  Janeway,  Kollock,  Neill,  Cuyler,  Wadsworth,  Forsyth,  Hope, 
Helm,  Proudfit,  Junkin,  and  others,  are  sufficient  to  awaken  gratitude  and  in* 
terest  among  all  our  patrons. 

Among  the  motives  which  will  stimulate  the  Editor  to  increased  elFort  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  Magazine  are  these : 

1.  A  Monthly  Religious  Periodical  on  a  popular  plan,  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  any  one  who  takes  it. 

2.  It  will  be  an  ally  of  pulpit  instruction ;  and  exert  an  evangelical  influence 
in  our  families. 

3.  It  may  be  the  means,  with  God's  blessing,  of  saving  souls. 

4.  The  widely  diffused  and  corrupting  literature  of  the  day  needs  counterac- 
tion in  c^very  possible  form. 

5.  The  general  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  promoted  by  the 
advocacy  and  circulation  of  the  Magazine. 

6.  The  cause  of  Christ  at  large  will  receive  new  aid  from  enlisting  more 
writers  for  its  advancement,  and  obtaining  more  readers  of  the  troths  and 
duties  pertaining  to  its  progress* 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  work — ^the  responsibilities  of  which 
were  never  realized  so  deeply  as  at  the  present  time — ^the  undersigned  prepares 
for  the  labours  of  another  year  with  such  aid  as  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him  in 

Providence. 

COBTLANDT  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
December f  1851. 
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THE  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH. 

Thb  Press  is  an  agency  of  {>ower  in  promoting  the  edification 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  Church. '  The  two  points  relating  to 
owe  periodical  literature  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
are  its  true  characteristics  and  its  adequate  supply. 

Intelleettial  ability  is  a  chief  element  of  all  profitable  reading. 
Intelligence  must  regulate  the  activity  of  the  press — intelligence  in 
the  double  seiise  of  a  discriminating  adherence  to  doctrinal  truth, 
and  of  ability  in  the  general  management  of  the  miscellaneous 
topics  within  the  proper  range  of  inquiry.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  possesses  an  intellectual  character  probably  beyond  the 
ordinary  average  of  attainment ;  and  its  standards  and  sanctuary 
ministrations  encourage  sound  thinking  and  create  a  demand  for  the' 
best  productions  of  the  mind.  No  literature  can  meet  the  just 
expectations  of  our  people  that  itf  Bot  pervaded  by  intelligent  appre- 
hensions of  theological  truth,  and  aUe  discussions  in  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  knowledge. 

Spirituality^  or  prodtieal  religiou9  influence^  on^t  also  to  be  a 
definite  aim.  Christian  publications  must  harmonisse  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible.  Life  is  too  short,  its  interests  too  momentous,  to  lose 
sight  of  truth  in  its  relations  to  practice.  Whilst  the  requisite 
variety  of  biography,  history,,  anecdote,  intelligence,  and  miscel- 
laneous reading  should  be  interwoven  into  the  substantial  material 
of  literature,  each  oomponent  part  should  be  designed  for  actual  and 
profitable  use.  In  the  midst  of  abounding  licenticfusness,  the  reli- 
gious bearings  of  truth  must  receive  scriptural  prominence.  The 
work  of  personal  sanctification  is  one  of  the  glorious  objects  to  be 
promoted  by\he  issues  of  a  Christian  press. 

Our  periodical  literature  should  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
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good  taste.  The  God  of  nature  and  of  revelation  displays  in  all  His 
works  the  beauties  and  harmonies  essential  to  their  perfection. 
Religion  needs  the  aid  of  the  most  gifted  resources  of  literature  and 
learning.  The  Church,  through  its  ministers,  its  writings,  and  its 
instrumentalities  of  every  description,  must  conciliate  the  influences 
and  use  the  advantages  which  true  taste,  cultivated  moral  percep- 
tion and  enlightened  sensibility  can  supply  in  the  inculcation  of 
truth.  The  world  must  not  be  allowed  the  claim  of  superiority  in 
anything  that  pertains  to  the  true  character  of  the  most  finished 
and  influential  literature. 

The  periodical  press  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  emi- 
nently conservative.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  which  in  our  standards 
ascribe  so  great  glory  to  God  as  sovereign  on  his  throne,  are  suited 
to  train  the  mind  to  a  thoughtful  and  steadfast  sobriety,  as  well  as 
to  true  self-reliance  and  energy.  Fanaticism  finds  the  landmarks 
of  Calvinism  too  high  for  its  fantastic  trick«  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  The  conservative  gharacter  of  our  truth  and  polity 
create  a  demand  for  a  literature  whose  influence  on  all  moral,  social, 
and  political  question^  shall  be  sound,  conservative,  and  discrimi* 
nating. 

The  periodical  literature  of  our  Church  should  be  aggressive.  It 
should  take  an  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Jt  should  arouse  the 
activities  of  the  Church  by  the  presentation  of  motive,  the  discussion 
of  plans  and  principles,  the  communication  of  intelligence,  the 
enforcement  of  obligation.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  work.  Spirituality 
must  be  moulded  into  the  form  of  action.  The  banners  of  Zion 
must  float  upon  her  walls,  and  readiness  of  defence  be  combined 
with  alacrity  to  serve  in  the  field,  and  to  carry  the  victories  of 
redemption  to  every  land.  Indeed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
periodical  press  is  to  occupy  the  post  of  observation,  watqh  the 
movements  of  Providence,  light  the  sentinel  fires  of  warning,  and 
encourage  whatever  is  demanded  for  intelligent  enterprise,  hardy 
perseverance,  and  enlarged  conquest.  Our  conservatism  will  be  of 
a  proper  quality  only  when  in  union  with  a  living  spirit  of  aggressive 
achievement. 

One  other  element  of  our  literature  should  be  its  Oatholie  spirit. 
Attachment  to  our  own  views  of  doctrine,  government  and  policy 
should  be  regulated  by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity  and  the 
high  sanctions  of  the  word  of  God.  A  literature,  imbued  with  low, 
sectarian  aims,  may  do  an  amount  of  evil  which  more  than  counter- 
balances any  influences  for  good.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  questions  of  ecclesiastical  difierence  are  not  properly  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  By  no  means.  The  exposure  of  error  is  a 
duty  that  cannot  be  compromised.  Two  things,  however,  are  in- 
oluded  in  the  demands  of  Christian  charity — one  is,  that  such  discus- 
sions should  not  have  a  prominence  disproportionate  to  their  value 
and  the  higher  claims  of  more  serious  and  important  truths ;  and 
tlie  other  i$,  that  tibir  temper  should  be  om  of  moderation  and  only 
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flerere  when  fhe  ocoasion  imperatirely  reqriires  it*  We  belieye  that 
the  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  at  least  as  little  tainted 
W  bigotry  and  sectarianism  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Ohrist.  May  this  characteristiobe  still  more  manifestly 
and  widely  exemplified ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  others  that  have 
been  presented  to  view,  may  the  periodical  literature  of  our  Church 
be  fitly  sustained,  by  the  help  and  blessing  of  God,  in  the  pages  of 
Thb  Pbbsbtterian  Magazine*  Every  enterprise  like  the  present 
needs  the  illuminating  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  it  into  all  truth  and  animate  it  with  the  life  of  spiritual 
religion. 

A  few  words  are  oflfered  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  fbmisliing  an 
adequtxte  Btipply  of  peugdical  reading  for  our  Church. 

In  employing  the  prM  in  the  service  of  religion  we  should  watch 
for  occasions  of  offering  the  fruits  of  Christian  study  in  such  forms 
as  will  meet  real  want.  Patronage  for  religious  .publications  should 
not  be  solicited  as  such,  irrespectiire  of  their  fitness  to  the  state  of 
the  people ;  nor  the  circulation  of  religious  books  be  urged  merely 
to  crowd  the  market  with  Christian  literature.  But  when,  as  now, 
a  clear  opening  is  discerned  for  a  periodical,  adapted  to  awaken  and 

Snide  religious  thought  for  a  large  body  of  our  people,  the  provi- 
ential  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  We  would  rather 
be  sanguine  than  distrustful ;  and  when  we  witness  the  amazing  in- 
crease of  general  patronage  for  the  press  in  our  country,  an^  con- 
sider the  facility  and  swift  succession  with  which  literary  periodicals 
of  great  expense  win  large  favour  and  patronage,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably despait  of  prosperity  in  our  own  undertaking.  We  enter  an 
nnoccupied  field.  No  rivalship  is  threatened  to  any  existing  publi- 
cation. In  the  Presbyterian  circle,  the  wide  chasm  between  the 
learned,  profound  and  elaborate  Quarterly,  and  the  lively  and  ephe- 
meral Weekly  is  entirely  empty,  except  as  it  is  traversed  by  the 
missionary  publications  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  We  have  an 
open  field — too  large,  we  fear,  for  our  strength.  But  remembering 
whence  our  help  cometh,  we  venture  forward,  and  offer  our  humble 
services  to  those  friends  of  religion  who  may  find  it  agreeable  to 
accept  them. 

There  is  a  valuable  service  due  from  the  periodical  press  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  presenting  solid  and  practical  views  of  religious 
truth  in  a  permanent  form.  Extempore  discussions  in  a  weekly 
cc^umn,  though  good,  are  not  enough.  There  is  no  truth  nor  duty, 
no  promise  nor  experience  of  religion  which  is  not  worthy  of  a  place 
in  some  elaborate  exhibition,  and  of  treatment  so  much  at  large  and 
in  such  a  style,  as  would  give  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the 
page  which  presents  it.  Beyond  all  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  the 
matter  of  our  religions  weeklies  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  and  ac- 
cessible form;  but  the  leading  objects  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
weekly  issue  outweigh  with  the  public  the  benefits  of  permanency 
and  the  convenience  of  repeated  reading.  Hence  the  weekly  is  for 
a  single  perusal,  ia  filed  inconveniently  from  its  shape,  and  therefore 
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seldom  preserved.  The  religious  quarterly  has  a  sphere  different 
from  that  of  the  wieekly,  though  limited  with  equal  decision ;  con* 
fining  itself  to  learned  and  intricate  questions  of  criticism  and 
dogmatics,  and  those  departments  of  history  and  philosophy  which 

{re-suppose  rigid,  mental  discipline,  and  large  erudition  in  the  reader* 
t  rises  over  the  heads  of  the  numerous  and  influential  portion  of 
the  religious  public,  who  really  give  the  Church  her  character  and 
maintain  her  efficiency.  Now,  between  these  two  extremes  of  the 
weekly  and  the  quarterly,  has  the  periodical  press  nothing  to  do  for 
the  Church  ?  And  yet  in  our  branch  of  the  Church  what  is  it  doing  ? 
See  the  literary  intermediates,  of  all  descriptions  of  monthly  maga* 
eines,  rushing,  like  air  towards  a  vacuum,  to  supply  the  immense  in- 
terval between  the  desultory  newspaper  and^he  scientific  quarterly ; 
effectually  touching,  between  these  two  ezffimes,  the  whole  surface 
of  pur  reading  mind,  and  occupying  our  mental  activity  with  a  litera- 
ture without  religion  if  not  against  it.  And  has  the  Churdi  in  this 
vast  fidd,  no  place  for  her  permaiient  forms  of  thought,  her  motions 
of  religious  sensibility,  her  implements  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture?  Shall  every  theme  but  religion  periodically  win  accept- 
ance through  th^  eye,  tnd  captivate  thought  in  convenient  and  acces- 
sible forms  ?  The  religious  volume  in  sumptuous  apparel  is  no  rarity 
among  i)s.  It  takes  its  place  and  serves  its  ends  as  a  literary  fix- 
ture in  the  circle  of  learning.  It  is  a  pool,  not  a  stream.  The 
history  of  all  literature  admonishes  our  Church  that  the  religious 
periodical  which  shall  be,  at  the  same  time  portable  and  permanent, 
with  its  perennial  issue  from  the  Living  Fountain,  fresh  and  lively 
as  the  water  brook,  is  charged  by  the  manifest  design  of  God, 
with  a  service  for  religion  which  no  other  agency  can  perform. 
To  do  our  part  of  this  sacred  service  is  what  we  are  about  to  under- 
take. 

We  close  with  a  word  to  our  brethren  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We 
do  not  arrogate  the  office  of  teacher  .to  the  ministry ;  while,  like  the 
preacher  befof e  an  assembly  of  preachers,  we  find  ourselves  taking 
a  position  from  which  a  word  to  the  ministry  will  seem .  in  course. 
But  the  sole  relation  we  assume  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  is 
that  of  a  helper.  We  expect  far  less  to  instruct  the  pulpit  than  to . 
co-operate  with  it.  We  ask  of  the  brethren  the  privilege  of  labour- 
ing, in  our  way,  together  with  them ;  of  presenting  the  beauties  of 
heavenly  truth  through  the  eye  to  those  immortal  minds,  to  whom 
they  are  presenting  the  harmonies  of  truth  through  the  ear ;  of  con- 
versing monthly  by  the  fireside  with  those  whom  they  invite  to  a 
weekly  audience  in  the  sanctuary,  and  of  sowing,  through  the 
periodical  press,  our  handful  of  the  precious  seed^  to  be  mingled  in 
the  soil  with  the  bountiful  disseminations  of  the  pulpit.  Lend  us 
your  co-operation,  brethren,  so  far  as  our  help  can  forward  your  own 
good  work.  Give  us  in  the  vineyard  by  your  side  as  large  a  place 
as  you  think  we  can  occupy, to  your  advantage,  with  the  instrument 
which  the  Lord  has  put  into  our  hands ;  and  we  will  cherish  the  hope. 
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that  when  we  shall  have  borne  with  you  the  harden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  we  shall  witness  and  enjoy  together  the  fruit  of  oar  toil  in  the 
salvation  of  many  for  whom  we  have  laboured,  and  in  the  gracious 
approbation  of  our  Lord*    " 


THE  LANDMARKS  OF  TIME. 

THEOhristian  pilgrim,  on  his  journey  to  a  better  world,  sees  many 
memorials  of  change  in  nature  and  providence.  Let  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  landmarks  ^  time. 

Time  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  bats,  Aim  months,  akb  seasons,  and 
TEARS.  '^  The  evening  and  the  morajjpgyqi^  the  first  day  ;"  for  the 
"greater  light"  is  a  measure  of  time,  in  ^ddttioh  to  its  otfai^  offices. 
An  individual,  only  thirty  years  otNig^,  has  beheld  an  alternation  of 
light  and  darkness  more  than  ten  thousand  times.  Such  an  one  must 
have  many  impressions  of  an  onward  movement-^of  a  progressive 
world.  Twelve  times  during  the  last  year  has  the  moon^  in  "  the 
lesser  light"  of  her  constant  variations,  written' the  same  lesson  on 
the  heart  of  man.  Four  distinctly  marked  seasons  have  reiterated 
the  solemn  truth  with  every  combination  of  colour,  and  fragrance, 
and  blossom,  and  cloud.  And  the  year  comes  along,  a  gleaner  in 
the  broad  fields  of  life,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  lost  impressions, 
and  to  remind  us  still  more  emphatically  that  "  this  too  shall  pass 
away."  *^Happy  New  Tear"  is  a  courteous  and  expressive  con- 
gratulation. Happy  will  it  be  to  those  who,  surveying  the  land- 
marks of  time,  press  onward  to  the  joys  of  the  eternal  world ! 

Another  memorial  of  time  is  found  in  the  physical  changes  09 
THE  HUMAN  FRAME.  A  child  is  born!  How  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully is  the  little  stranger  wrought !  Njot  the  least  of  his  won- 
ders is,  that  the  frame — with  all  its  bones  and  muscles,  and  blood- 
yessels,  and  exquisite  contrivances  of  Me^^rotos.  The  child  id  the 
cradle  has  become  a  youth  and  then  a  man,  and  the  girls  are  active 
matrons;  but  after  a  brief  series  of  years,  the  decrepitude  of  age 
weighs  them  all  down  into  dust.  The  mutations  of  the  human  form 
almost  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  occupation  by  the  soul  of  different 
bodies,  as  if  in  transmigration.  Sure  we  are,  that  every  thoughtful 
mind  sees  in  the  processes  and  progresses  gf  the  human  form,  evi- 
dence of  strange  revolution.  Disease,  too,  comes  in,  and  like  the 
pioneer  who  blazes  his  road  through  the  dark  forest,  leaves  its 
notches  of  decay  for  the  ready  eye  of  approaching  death.  Reader, 
behold  in  your  body  the  landmarks  of  time.  ' 

The  VARIATIONS  OF  otJTWARB  OONBITION  are  solemn  monitors  of 
earthly  change.  Great  are  the  varieties  of  state  undergone  in  a 
world  where  all  is  fleeting.  Few  die  in  the  house  that  gave  them 
birth.  The  graves  of  families  are  rarely  undivided.  And  then  how 
different  the  lot  in  life  of  members  of  the  same  family  I    Each  one^ 
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in  reviewing  the  past,  must  see  how  ti;ne  is  hnrrying  him  onward 
through  a  strange  Ticissitnde.  It  is  not  merely  the  man  whp  steps 
from  the  tent  or  the  clothier's  shop  into  the  chair  of  State,  or  the 
adventurer  who  leaves  his  home  for  California  or  Ghina**-it  is  not 
merely  those  who  pass  through  extreme  variations,  that  afford  illus- 
trations of  the  doctrine ;  but  every  human  being,  be  his  condition 
high  or  low,  has  beheld  change  enough  in  his  outward  affairs  to 
teach  him  the  advance  of  time.  Every  variation  is  a  landmark.  It 
carries  him  back  to  other  days,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  an 
older  man. 

The  INLELLBOTUAL  PHBNOMBNA  of  the  soul  are  landmarks  in  its 
mighty  world.  The  infant's  mind  has  greater  range  of  progress 
than  its  fragile  limbs.  Every  accession  of  jpnowledge  is  a  trophy  of 
present  achievement,  a  step  for  future  progress,  and  ^  memorial  of 
past  ignorance.  Let  the  reader  contemplate  his  own  mental  ad- 
vancement as  affording  materials  to  note  the  onwardness  of  life. 
There  stands  the  school-house  where  you  learpt  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  Like  the  trees  which  surround  it,  yoUr  mind  has  mys* 
terious  circles  of  growth.  There  is  the  college  where  the  young 
freshman  was  transformed  into  a  gifted  senior.  Or  if  you  have 
never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  higher  branches  of  education^ 
yet  how  much  more  you  now  know  than  you  once  did  I  This  pro- 
gress, made  in  time,  shows  that  time  is  passing,  and  that  much  time 
has  passed.  The  illustrations  of  our  subject  might  be  expanded  to 
any  extent.  But  let  the  reader  think  for  himself  around  his  own 
landmarks. 

The  BBREAVBMENTS  OF  LIFE  are  monumeuts  of  its  destiny.  Every 
grave  is  a  landmark  of  things  as  they  once  were.  The  heart  is 
awake  to  the  past.  As  the  sea-side  visiter  ctftches  the  moan  of  the 
evening  wave,  so  memory  listens  to  the  jsurge  of  afflictions.  Can 
you  forget  that  a  few  years  ago  you  lost  your  venerable  father,  or 
watched  by  night  beside  the  dear  mother  that  bare  you  ?    Every 

Jrear  the  season  engraves  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression  of  the 
oss;  although  the  feelings  may  be  less  ^ute  on^account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  time  since  the  bereavement.  Our  sorrows  and  trials  of 
every  variety  are  so  many  distinct  landmarks  of  Providence,  whose 
natural  associations  are  with  time  past  and  time  passing.  0  that 
our  afflictions  might  work  in  us,  through  dhdne  grace,  a  longing  for 
everlasting  life  in  the  heaven  which  has  no  night  there,  no  setting 
sun,  but  the  steadfast  light  and  glory  of  the  Lamb! 

The  RISING  GENERATION  may  be  alluded  to  as  God's  living  land- 
marks of  the  flight  of  time.  It  is  a  common  maxim,  that  nothing 
reminds  us  more  of  our  real  age  than  the  growth  of  children  around 
us.  Whether  we  are  parents  or  not,  another  generation  is  a  con* 
vincing  token  of  our  own  advance.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
you  may  have  been  a  boy  or  girl  tei^ching  to  the  generation  above 
you  the  very  lesson  that  other  boys  and  girls  are  now  teaching  you. 
Who  has  not  been  startled  by  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  grown 
up  children  of  a  classmate  or  early  companion  ?    Soon  our  sons  and 
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daughters  get  married ;  their  settlement  in  life  brings  new  trains  of 
associations;  oUr*  grandohildren  come  forward;  all  doubts  of  our 
declining  years  vanish.  Glowing  youth !  ye  help  to  teach  us  the 
measure  of  our  days^  how  frail  it  is.  Whilst  our  bereayements  are 
the  old  milestones  on  life*s  journey,  some  of  which  are.  almost  ille- 
gible, ye  are  the  newly  cut,  fresh  engraved  landmarks.  We  see 
you,  and  learn !.   Living  memorials !, 

The  PHoaRESS  of  thb  age  is  a  measure  of  time.  And  what  au 
age  has  been  that  in  which  the  present  generations  have  lived !  Kot 
an  age  of  miracles — but  of  discoveries,  of  .inventions,  of  scientific 
renown,  of  practical  achievements,, of  progress  in  the  arts,  civiliza- 
tion, liberty,  and  religion.  Within  thd  memory  of  those  in  middle 
life,  the  greatest  results  of  human  genius  have  been  accomplished  in 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  most  natural  and 
oommon  topics  of  thought  and  conversation  is  the  difference  between 
past  times  i^nd  present.  Such  differences  are  elements  from  whi6h 
the  student  of  Providence  calculates  his  passing  journey. 

The  cOKFLicts  AND  HOPES  OF  RELiQiOK  are  impressive  teachers  of 
our  mortality---«piritual  landmarks  on  the  pilgrimage  of  the  souL 
Beligion,  which  has  a  divine  adaptation  to  providence  and  nature, 
causes  the  human  heart  to  discern  the  relation,  between  things,  visible 
and  things  invisible.  It  preserves  a  constant  and  humbline  con- 
viction of  our  frailty,  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  of  this  life  as  a 
mere  introduction  to  another.  The  Bible,  which  is  the  great  text- 
book of  the  mind  and  heart,  continually  inculcates  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  the  vanity  of  human  affairs,  the  folly  of  human  hopes. 
In  short,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revelation  cherish  a  daily 
aense  of  a  probationary  state — brief  at  the  longest,  and  shortened  at 
will  by  Him  who  has  all  things  at  his  command.  Then,  too,  the 
believer's  former  state  of  alienation  stands  forth  like  a  mountain 
landmark,  dividing  his  journey.  Moreover,  all  the  conflicts,  trials, 
temptations,  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  point  forward  to 
heaven  as  well  as  backward  to  time.  They  assure  us  that  whilst 
this  light  affliction  is  "but  for  a  moment,''  it  works  out  an  "  eternaV^ 
weight  of  glory.  The  hope  of  heaven,  frequently  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  true  believer,  invites  him  away  from  the  cares  and  vanities  of 
a  transitory  world.  "  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen }  for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  hot  seen  are  eternal." 

As  year  after  year  passes  away,  let  us  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  God  in."  the  landmarks  of  time.'* 


Each  true  Chrwtian  is  a  traveller;  his  life  bis  yf^Xk^  Christ  his  way,  heaven  his 
home — ^hiei  walk  painful,  his  wav  perfect,  bis  home  pleasing.  I  will  not  loiter, 
lest  I  come  short  of  home ;  I  will  not  wander,  lest  I  come  wide  of  home;  but  be 
content  to  travel  hard,  and  be  sure  I  walk  right :  so  shall  mv  safe  way  find  its  end 
at  home,  9J0A  my  painful  walk  make  my  home  welcome. —  Warmck* 
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O,  FOR  A  CLOSER  WALK  WITH  GOD. 

The  Christian  life  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
walk.  What  manner  of  life  then,  it  may  be  asked,  constitates  a 
close  walk  with  God.  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  We  cannot  "flee  from  his  presence."  All  men  are  "  con* 
tinnally  with  him."  "  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  "  He 
compasses  our  path."  And  yet  of  how  many  may  it  be  said  that 
**  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts."  They  live  as  if  there  was  no 
God ;  or  at  least  as  if  he  was  very  far  off,  sustaining  no  relations, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  children  of  men.  What  then  is  implied  in 
tpalking  close  with  God  f 

1.  Setting  him  always  before  the  mind.  This  is  to  "  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity."  God  is  everywhere  present.  But  we  need,  in 
order  to  walk  close  with  him,  to  cherish  an  habitual  recollection,  an 
active,  realizing  sense  of  this.  "  To  have  these  thoughts  possess  our 
breast  where'er  we  rove,  where'er  we  rest."  lo  see  him  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  in  every  object,  and  in  every  event,  even  though 
there  be  no  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of.  the  bush  to  remind  us 
that  God  is  in  it :  nor  vision  of  the  night  to  leltd  us  to  say,  "  surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place."  To  perceive  his  hand  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  the  comforts 
of  our  shelter,  in  the  sweetness  of  our  food,  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
friends.  To  hear  his  voice  speaking  to  us  in  the  dealings  of  his 
providence,  in  the  teachings  of  his  word,  and  in  the  still  small  tones 
of  the  Spirit. 

2.  In  walking  close  with  God,  is  implied  also  a  going  out  of  the 
affections  to  him.  It  is  not  enough  that  wet  cherish  an  habitual 
sense  of  his  presence:  this  realizing  apprehension  must  be  with 
love  and  delight.  Unless  we  find  happiness  in  communion  with  him, 
so  that  we  can  say,  "it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  unto  God;" 
"  in  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight 
my  soul;"  "whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee ;" — we  cannot  walk  close  with 
God.  His  requirement  is,  "  my  son,  give  me  thy  heart."  It  is  the 
state  of  the  heart  that  determines  how  we  are  affected  towards  any 
obje^ct.  If  the  heart  sends  forth  no  desire,  feels  no  complacency, 
takes  no  interest  in  a  person,  all  our  intercourse  with  that  person 
will  be  an  ^mpty  form.  The  intimacy  of  our  walk  with  God,  there- 
fore, will  depena  in  no  small  degree  upon  the-  manner  and  extent 
that  our  hearts  are  affected  in  respect  to  him.  If  he  is  the  supreme 
object  of  our  affections,  so  that  they  are  set  on  tilings  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  then  our  lives  are  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  -  .  ' 

3.  When,  and  In  proportion  as  we  thus  habitually  walk  with  God 
in  mind  and  heart — realizing  his  presence,  loving,  delighting  in  him, 
we  will  aim  to  do  whatsoever  we  do,  in  word  or  deed;  with  reference 
to  God. 
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This  includes  first,  a  ililigent  and  cheerful  observance  of  all  those 
positive  institutions  that  God  has  expressly  appointed,  as  the  means* 
of  learning  his  will,  exciting  and  expressing  hoi j .  affections,  and 
maintaining  the  life  of  piety — such  as  the  Sabbath,  private  and 
public  Worship,  the  ministrations  of  the  word  and  sacraments.  la 
such  observances  we  visibly  separate  from  the  enemies,  and  associate 
with  th^  friends  of  God,  to  hold  communion  with  him.  These'  are 
the  exercises  ii^  which  he  is  specially  pleased  to  have  men  meet  with 
him.  Nor  can  any  one  be  said  to  walk  close  with  God,  who  does 
not  habitually,  conscientiously,  cheerfully  confess  him  in  these 
institutions. 

We  are  not  however  to  suppose  that  we  walk  with  God  only  wheu 
we  are  engaged  in  the  services  of  relicioa.  We  walk  with  him 
whenever  we  pursue  the  way  of  any  of  his  commandments*  While 
he  would  have  us  price  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  ^  services  of 
devotion,  he  would  not  have  U9  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  duties 
of  our  stations,  by  casting  off  all  secular  thoughts,  Or  abdicating 
social  responsibilities.  As  he  has  instituted  our  domestic,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical  relations,  and  required  us  to  provide  for  our  house- 
holds, to  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  ovIbt  us,  and  to  do  good  unto 
all  men  as  we  have  opportunity,  so  to  turn  away  from  and  neglect 
these  claims,  for  the  sake  of  being  ever  in  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
would  not  only  not  be  to  walk  with  God,  but  it  would  be,  Jonah- 
like, to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

To  what  extent  the  mind  and  heart  can  be  kept  with  God,  amid 
the  cares  of  the  family,  the  distractions  of  professional  and  business 
avocations,  and  the  allurements  and  opposition  of  a  corrupt  age,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  -determine  with  exactness.  We  know  not  only 
that  in  heaven  '^  aU  live  unto  God,"  but  also  that  holy  men  of  old 
have  made,  in  thijs  world,  near  approximation  to  this  habit  of  life. 
And  as  they,  no  less  than  the  men  of  this  age,  inherited  a  fallen 
nature^  and  were  once  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  i  and  as  God 
has  extended  the  same  promises  of  grace  to  us  that  were  made  ta 
them,  we  may  hope  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  divine  appointment^ 
to  make  through  divine  grace  similar  approximations.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  this  is  no  ordinary  attunment ;  but  one 
that  implies  an  almost  complete  conquest  over  the  essential  element 
of  our  native  depravity,  which  consists  in  alienation  and  departure 
from  God.  Nor  is  :it  to  be  attained  at  once.  Character  is  not 
formed  in  rational  creatures  by  a  single  wish,  or  resolution,  or  effort; 
but  by  patient,  assiduous,  persevering  endeavours.  The  thoughts, 
affections,  and  life  are  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedienoe  of 
Christ,  by  divine  grace  indeed,  but  by  divine  grace  through  strict 
discipline  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  divine  appointment.  And  as 
the  world,  which  makes  its  appeals  so  constantly  through  the  ave- 
nues of  our  senses  whenever  we  go  abroad,  exerts  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  drawing  us  away  from  God,  we  need,  in  order  to  cultivate 
this  habit  of  walking  close  with  God,  to  retire  often  from  the  world, 
and  seek  to  get  our  minds  imbued  with  divine  things,  through  much 
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reading,  meditatioQ,.and  prayer — and  to  go  forth  from  our  retire- 
ment, watching  and  striving  against  the  tendencies  of  a  fallen  nature 
and  a  corrupt  age.  The  basis  of  these  endeavours  must  be  laid  in 
that  reconciliation  with  God,  without  which  we  naturally  shrink,  flee, 
hide  from  him.  For  how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be , 
agreed?  We  must  also  seek  distinct  conceptions  of  the  true  cha- 
racter and  relations  of  God,  as  he  has  revealed^  himself  in  Jesus 
Christ,  else  our  walk,  however  close,  will  be  with  a  mere  idol  of  our 
own  imaginations.  These  conceptions  flesh  and  blood  cannot  reyeal 
to  the  soul,  but  God  only« 
The  benefits  of  walking  close  with  God  are  obvious. 

1.  It  will  render  the  mind  calm  and  contented  under  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  As  the  Psalmist  looked  around  upon  the 
world  without  reference  to  God  as  its  moral  ruler,  his  feet  were 
almost  gone  under  the  influence ,  of  the  envy  and  discontent  that 
began  to  arise.  When,  however,  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  where  he  had  b^en  accustomed  to  hold  special  communion  with 
God,  and  view  events  with  reference  to  the  divine  government,  he  was 
raised  above  all  such  feelings,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  seventy-third  Psalm.  And  so  will  the  habitual 
affectionate,  practical  consideration  of  God  in  his  true  character  |ind 
relations,  a^  our  God,  always  promote  true  contentment  with  our  lot. 
When  we  remember  who  he  is  not  only,  bqt  the.  ground  we  have  for 
confidence  in  his  government,  and  especially  when  we  walk  closer 
with  him  as  our  reconciled  friend,  can  we  repine,  or  be  envious  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked?  Should  we  not  rather  bow  to  his 
holy  will;  nay,  recognize  in  all  his  dealings  the  hand  of  a  kind 
fatner,  who  is  seeking  our  good,  and  knows  best  how  to  train  us  for 

his  kingdom.  ... 

2.  It  wUl  exert  a  restraining,  sanctifying  influence.  We  feel  th^ 
influence  of  the  company  of  the  earthly,  friend,  whose  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity we  respect.  The  ApOstle  urges,. "  seeing  we  also  are  encom- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth,  most  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us."  How  much  mora,  then 
will  we  feel  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  who 
sustains  to  us  higher,  mere  solemn  interests  and  relations  ?  How 
would  it  check  improper  feelings,  unworthy  thoughts,  unbecoming 
words  ?  It  would  not  induce  austerity  of  manner,  or  sanctimonious- 
ness of  appearance,  or  the  phraseology  of  cant ;  but  would  it  not 
give  us  advantage  over  ^temptation,  incite  us  to  think  on  whatsoever 
things  are.  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report? 
Would  it  not  lead  us  to  give  all  diligence  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue; 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  patience,  ■  and  to  j)atience  godliness,  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kiodness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity  ? 

8.  It  will  lead  us  to  lives  of  usefulness.  This  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  will  not  only  incite  us  to  undertake  good  works — co- 
operating with  God— but  it  will  encourage  and  strengthen  us  in 
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their  procreation.  We  maj  say  "with  Moses,  with  reference  to  any 
undertaking — "If  thy  presence  go  not  with  ua,  carry  ns  up  not 
hence."  And. with  the  Apostle-^"  I  ca^^do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  me." 

4.  It  will  remove  the  fear  of  dying.  It  is  estrangement  from 
€K)d,  who  is  to  be^  omr  jodge,  and^who  is  the  only  portion  beyond 
the  grave,  that  fills  us  so  often  with  fear  and  dread.  If  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  him,  become  familiar  with  him  as  our  reconciled 
friend,  we  may  be  at  peace  in  view  of  life  and  death.  Then,  indeed, 
it  will  be  irelt;to  be  far  better  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Our 
feelings  and  dispositions  becoming  thus  more  attuned  to  heaven  than 
earth,  death  will  be  what  it  was  to  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God,  a 
mere  translation — a  change  of  place,  not  of  occupation,  or  fellow- 
ship, or  eigovment.  *  $uch  may  say,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  .^vil,  for  thou  art 
with  me."  By  walking  close  with  God  here,  we  become  prepared 
to  walk  with  him  in  brighter  spheres,  where  communion  will  be  more 
immediate,  undisturbed,  full,  glorious,  eternal. 

"  0,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 


A  BLANK  REGISTER  FOR  1851. 

'  Yb8,  the  old  volume  is  fiill.  Its  last  page  has  at  length  been  ap- 
propriated ;  and  I  open .  one,  of  which  all  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dates  are  still  blank.  It  is  with  a  mysterious  interest  that 
I  turn  its  leaves.  The  pages  are  empty  and  mute ;  but  fhey  are  far 
more  suggestive  to  me  at  this*  moment,  and  more  deeply  stir  my 
feelings,  thai^many  upon  which  the  printer  has  lavished  all  his  art. 
It  is  like  the  volume  of  lifd  unrolled  l^fore  the  eye  of  ybut^ti«^  Every 
page  is  fair ;  and  a  sanguine  fancy  covers  it  with  glowing  scenes  and 
pictures  of  its  wishes  and  its  hopes.  Once  I  too  miffht  have  done 
80  with  this  little  volume.  But  that  time  is  past.  I  have  seen  too 
much  and  felt  too  much  of  earth's  realities,  to  dream  now  of  con- 
tinual sunshine  and  unmingled  joy.  Last  year  I  opened  a  Register 
as  fair  as  this.  I  saw  on  its  pages^  no  visible  shadow  of  evil.  But 
now  there  are  sad  mementos  on  several  pages.  The  destroyer  has 
left  his  dark^  foot-prints-  on  more  than  one  leaf.  Mournful  records 
of  those  whom  I  dearly  loved,  but  whose  mortal  part  the  grave  now 
holds,  are  way-marks  in  the  year  that  has  closed.  There  may  be 
spaces  in  this  new  book,  on  which  the  meiiiorials  of  sorrow,  adver- 
sity, or  death  will  be  inscribed.  But  it  is  comforting  to  feel,  that 
no  page  can  be  thus  marked,  unless  by  the  permission  of  One,  who 
doeth  all  things  welL 

There  is  another  interesting  view  of  this  simple  volume,  or  rather 
of  its  prospective  contents.  It  not  only  designates  the  diurnal  frac^ 
tions  of  the  year,  but  is  intended  to  preserve  a  summary  of  facts 
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eonn^cted  with  mj  persojial  history  daring  that  period.  I  pause 
with  breathless  interest  at  the  qaestion,  What  shall  that  record  be? 
^11  its  days  are  open — open  for  plans  of  improvement,  of  action, 
and  of  usefulness.  It  is  possible  to  fill  any  one  of  Uiem  with  the 
I^emoranda  of*  effort  i  and,  with  God's  blessing,  of  happy  and  sdc- 
cessfal  effort*  It  is  possible  to  l^ave  any  one — to.  leave  very  many 
of  them  sorrowful  blanks.  Of  three  hundred  and  sixty-'five  memo- 
randa of  the  last  year,  how  many  could  I  wish  were  filled  in  a  differ- 
ent manner!  But  no  one  of  them  can  be  changed.  In  a  short  time 
some  of  th^se  blank  pages  will  be  unchangeable  records  too.  0^  to 
write  on  each,  just  what  at  the  close  of  the  year-:— nay,  at  the  close 
of  life-^r  could  desire  to  find  there !  With  mingled  fear  and  hope, 
with  earnestness  tod  solicitude)  I  look  up  to  Crod  for  grace,  for  wis^ 
dom>  for  strength,  for  his  Spirit  and  blessing.  In  dependence  on  his 
aid,  let  me  strive  to  fill,  in  time,  each  of  these  mysterious  blanks, 
with  the  record  of  a  day  spetit  for  glory  and  God.  May  this  year 
be  one  of  steady  and  sensible  progress  in  the  diving  life.  0,  for 
more  serious  and  impressive  views  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  for 
deeper  humility  and  a  more  breaking  sense  of  sin :  for  more  tender, 
affecting,  and  subduing  impressions  of  divine  forgiveness ;  for  a  more 
clear  and  soul-animating  view  of  Christ  as  my  Saviour ;  ai^d  for  a 
more  vivid,  sweet,  and  refreshing  consciousness  of  his  love.  0,  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  quickening  power,  giving  life  to  my  soul  and 
to  my  efforts;  as  a  Spirit  of  holiness  working  in  me  sanctification  ; 
as  a  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  awakening  earnest  desires  for 
spiritual  blessings ;  as  a .  Spirit  of  faith,  unfolding  io  my  inmost 
heart  the. glory,  love,  and  preciousness  of, Christ;  as  a  Spirit  of 
peace,  joy,-  and  strong  consolation  ;  and  as  a  Spirit  of  blessing  on 
all  my  labours  in  the  cause  of  my  Redeemer. 

As  I  shall  this  year  makie  certain  progress  towards  the  grave^ 
may  I  also  move  forward  no  less  surely  toward  the  ^celestial  city. 
May  God  so  prosper  my  vigilant  endeavours,  that  no  day  shall  elapse 
this  year,  in  which  I  shall  not  do  or  get  some  good ! '     .  J.  J.  H. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 


Ok  one  occasion,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Blunt  requested  a  lady,  whom 
he  thought  qualified,  to  undertake  some  charge  in  district  visiting, 
or  some  kindred  engagement.  She  answered  him,  rather  declining 
the  proposal : — ^^  My  stay  here  will  be  probably  too  short  for  me  to 
be  of  use.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  here  three  months."  His 
answer  was  brief,  cahn,  and  solemn.  ^^  I  do  not  know  that'  I  shall  be 
here  one."  He  alluded  to  his  time,  and  life  in  this  present  world. 
She  saw  his  meaning,  answered  no  more,  and  heartily  embraced  the 
work  offered  her  to  do.  In  God's  sight  time  has  in  reality  no  rem- 
nants, no  shreds,  no  patches  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  the  habit  of 
speedy  and  ready  application  of  our  faculties  is  one  of  the  mo>st 
important  acquisitions  which  can  possibly  be  formed. 
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THE  COMIN<?  OP  THE  END. 

E^FOunoir  or  1  Cob.  zt.'  2^^28. 

"Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  np  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father;  when  he  ehall  have  pat  down  «I1  rale,  and  all  authority,  and  power.  For  he 
must  raign  till  be  hath  pat  all  enemiea  under  his  feet.  The  last  eoeny.  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  Death.  For  he  hath  pot  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith,  all 
things  are  pat  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  ejtcepted  which  did  pat  all  things  under 
4iim.  And  when  all  tbinga  shall  be  swbdaod'unto  him.  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  biB 
subject  anto  him  that  put«ll  things  under  him^  that  God  may  be  all  in.all." — 1  Cor.  xt. 

Thb  appointed  and  predetermined  period  fiball  certainly  arrire, 
when,  aceordiAg  to  the  declaration  of  St.  John,  ^^  the  mystery  of 
God  ehal)  be  finiahed."  (Rev.  x*  7.)  .  This  "mystery"  is  the  divine 
plan  for  the  redemption  of  sinners;  formed  in  the  counsels  of  eter* 
nity,  committed  to  our  Bedeemeary  and  by  him  to  be  gloriously 
executed.  ,  To  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  work  the  Apostle 
refers — "Then  cometh  the  end"  of  the  world,  and  of  all  human 
ailatrs — the  gra^d  catastrophe  of  this  wonderful  scene.  What  is 
then  to  take  place  may  be  included  under  three,  heads, ' 

I.  The  entire  degtructicm  of  the  enemies' of  Christ, 

II.  The  delivery  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father^  ai^d 
the  entire  mbjection  of  the  Son  to  him.  -     -  -- 

III.  The  absohitely  perfect  felicitjf.  of  the  redeem^. 

I.  The  entire  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

"  He  shall  put  down  ajl  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,"  that  op- 
ines itself  to  his  government;  shdll  vanquish  all  enetidies,  temporal 
f  and  spiritual^  and  remove  all  impediments  in  the  way  .of  the  salva* 

tion  of  his  servants. 

When  the  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  "triumphed  over  principalities  and  powers;"  but  this  was  not  a 
final  nor  complete  conquest.  Wicked  spirits  and  ungodly  men  still 
oppose  him;  though  their  rage  and  cruelty  are  overruled  for  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom,  they  are  not  now  entirely  subject  to 
him.  But  at  the  day  of  judgment,  all  things  shall  be  eminently 
subdued  to  Christ.  The  apostate  spirits  and  wicked  men  shall  sink 
down  in  torments;  those  who  opp<lsed  or  slighted  him  shall  be 
cov^ed  with  confusion  and  shame ;  the  profane  tongues  that  spake 
contemptuously  of  his  government  shall  be  silent;  the ." serpent's 
head  shall  be  bruised,  and  his  works  destroyed."  While  all  the 
redeemed,  delivered  from  oppression  and  infirmity,  temptation  and 
sin,  shall  appear  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory.  Death  itself  shall 
be  destroyed,  termed  "the  last  enemy,"  because,  when  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  remains  of  corrupt 
nature  no  longer  have  the  saints  in  dominion,  he,  as  the  tyrant, 
exercises  despotic  power,  and  holds  their  bodies  in  the  grave.    But 
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he  shall  he  utterl  j  destroyed  hy  the  general  resurrection  of  all,  and 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  saints.  All  this  the  Apostle  tells  us 
was  the  subject  of  prophecy  in  Psalm  ex.  ^ 

When  all  things  are  subdued  to  Christ,  then 

II.'  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  unto  the  Father y  and  he  9uljeet 
to  him. 

In  order  to  understand  this  difficult  part  of  Scripture^  let  us 
Ikttend  to  the^  four  observations. 

^  1.  'We  must  distinguish  between  the  natural  s,nd  the  "mediatorial 
kingdotn  of  Christ.  The  first  belongs  to*'  him  as  '^  God,  blessed  for 
ever,"  and  is  common  to  him  with  the  Father,* and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  second  belongs  to'  him  as  Mediator. '  The  first  he  possesses,  by 
the  right  of  his  oivine  nature ;  the  second,  by  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion. The  first  he  holds  of  himself;  the  second  is  given  him  by  the 
Father,  who,  ^^  because  he  humbled  himself,  and  becaih«  obedient 
unto  death,  therefore  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  hiih  a  name 
which  is  above  i^very  name;."  The  first  is  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent; the  second  subordinate 'to  the  Father..    This  distinctiion 

15  everywhere  made  in  Scripture^  and  the  kingdom  spoken  of  'by 
the  Apostle  is  evidently  the  mediatorial  kingdom. 

2.  It  is  -equally  evident  from  Scripture,  that  'the  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  CKrist  shall  be  eternal. 

^^  Of  his  kingdom  there  shallbe  no  end,"  said  the  angel,  in  an- 
nouncing his  birth.  (Luke  i.  83.)  ^'His  dominion,"  said  Daniel, 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ^^is  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shttU  hot  be  destroyed." 
(Dan.  yii.  14.)  "Thy  throne,"  saithf  aul,  quoting  the  language  of 
ancient  prophecy,  respecting  the  Messiah;  ^^thy.  throne,  0  God^  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  (Heb.  i.  8.)  In  the  Revelation  (xi.  16),  when 
the  seventh  angel  sounded,  the  voices  in  heaven  deqlare" — "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  In  the  same 
book,  the  Apostle  John  tells  us,  that  after  the  judgment  there  shall 
exist  "  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

8.  Nevertheless,  this  kingdom  shally  in  the  day  qfjudgmenty  be 
solemnly  delivered  up  into  the  hands  qf  the  Father.  "He  shall 
deliver  tip  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father." 

This  must  be  interpreted  in  ^consistence  with  what  we  have  just 
proved,  the  perpetuity  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Father,  in  the  economy  ^f  man's  redemption,  is  the  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  Godhead;  he  delegated  the  mediatorial  dominion  to  the 
3bn,  and  gave  him  a  commission.  The  Son  is  here  represented  as 
performing  a  duty  to  him.     What  is  it? 

We  think  that  the  radical  error  of  many  interpreters,  and  the 
great  cause  of  difficulty  in  this  passage,  is  the  supposition  that  the 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  a  delivery  that  is  permanent^  and  a  subjection 
that  is  enduring.  The  difficulty  would  be  removed,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  momentary;  if  we  interpret  the  passage  in  this  manner, 
the  fSon  of  Cfod  renders  up  to  his  Father  an  account  of  the  manner 
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in  iffhich  he  had  performed  his  work,    ^e  original  will  bear  this 
interpretation.* 

The  Father  whp  ^^  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son^  and  gave 
him  all  poweir  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  may  well  be  stipposed  to 
exercise  hie  .;right  in  demanding  bow  this  power  was  nsed,  and  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  administered.  The  Son  presents  the  account 
of  his  whole  economy*  He  showfl  the  world  judged;  devils  bound 
in  the  chains  of  darkness ;  the  wicked  condemned ;  death  swallowed 
up  in  vic;^ry.;  believers  raised ;  the  church  delivered,  and  heaven 
filled  with  the  redeemed.  He  seems  to  say — ^'I  have  glorified  thee, 
0  Father,  and  finished  the  wx>rk  which  thou  gavest  me  to  dp.  Be- 
hold me,  and  the  children  whom  thou  bant  given  ine." 

This  we  regard  as  that  act  of  euhjectianj  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks..  This  rendering  up  of  his  account  is  a  declaration  to  the 
universe  that  what  he  did,  he  did  by  the  orders  of  his  Father,  and 
accprding  to  the  office  which  he  received  froi^  him.  In  this  manner, 
he  is,  or  deelaree  himself  to  be  ^  subject  unto  him  who  hath  put  all 
things  under  him/'  He  refers  to  the  Father  the  victory  he  had 
gained,  and  declares  that  all  was  done  by  his  commission  and  autho* 
rity,  ahd  in  his  name, 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  act,  he  mu%t  ever  continue  the  King,,  the 
Seady  and  the  Saviour  of  hie  glorified  OhurcK*  He  sits  down  with  this 
honour -for  ever — that  it  was  he  who  so  executed  the  office  of  a  Re- 
deemer, that  these  souls  were  saved,  not  one  of  their  ctns  left  unexpia-' 
ted;  not  one  of  their  enemies.unsubdued.  He  sits  down  as  a  mighty 
conqueror,  having  this  honour  for  ever,  that  it  was  he  who  subdued 
these  enemies,  brought  in  these  rebels,  and  performed  these  exploits. 

It  is  truo  the/orm  of  his  goveri^ment  must,  in  many  respects,  be 
changed,  when  iW  his  saints  are  saved,  and  all  his  enemies  destroyed. 
Those  Acts  by  which  he  now,  as  King  in  Zion,  guides  and  protects 
the  one,  and  restrains  and  subdues  the  other,  must  necessarily  cease. 
He  will  no  longer  govern  his  Church  by  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
sacrament,  and  by  the  effusion  of  his  Spirit  in  measure  and  degree 
upon  his  members.  His  people  then  will  be  as  free  from  sin  as  be- 
fore the  apostasy,  and  perfectly  reconciled  to  God.  ^hen  Gbd  (not 
the  Father  singly  and  alone,  for  the  Apostle  carefully  changes  the 
form  6f  speech  from  the  preceding  verses  to  shoW  us  that  he  here 
means  God  eeeentially  and  absolutehf  considered,)  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Hoi/  Gbost  shdil  immediately  communicate  himself  to  them 
and  be ''all  in  all." 

*  The  word  TdtfaJt^/un,  rendered,  M  delivered  op,"  Ina  the  'general  •tgnification  of 
gitingi  handling f  dtUveringf  sod  the  meaoiDg  is  modified  by  the  eifcomttaDcea  in  which 
it  ia  aaed.  May  not  the  meaning  here  be,  handing  over  to  the  Father  an  account  qftha 
Jtingdoay—futting  him  in  poue$iion  ttf  the  manner  in  vhich  it  had  been  adminittered  f  We* 
find  Owen  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  thus  rendering  it.  In  hia  Expoaition  of  the 
Hebrewa  (ch^p.  i.  ver.  13),  he  aaya-— ^<  Thoae  words  may  admit  of  apothef  intefpretationy 
namely,  that  he  thall  give  vp  ati  account  unto  the  Father  qf  the  accomplishment  qf  the  toholi 
work  committed  tojiim^  a$  king  qf  hit  Church,*^  Thua  Theophylaet  interprets  the  paa- 
aage— « Tfaia  kingdom  he  deliverai  to  hia  Father,  by  achiering  and  accompliahing  the 
purpoae  of  it.  Thua,  for  inatance,  if  a  king  commita  to  hia  aon  the  management  of  a  war 
against  nationa  that  have  rebelled;  when  the  war  ia  finished,  and  the  naCiona  are  again 
reduced  to  sabjec'tion,  then  the  son  is  said  to  deliver  up  the  war  to  hia  iather-r^bat  is,  to 
thow  that  he  hat  occon^i^M  tkt  work  committed  to  him,** 
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It  is  this  irhich  constitutes 

lil.  The  eternal  and  perfect  felieity  of  the  redeemed* 

God  shall  he  ^^all  in  air' — that  is,  aU  thinji9  in  all  aainte.*  This 
strong  expression  implies  . 

L  TJiat  there  is  nothing  in  God  which  can  he  communtcatid  to 
creatures  tohich'he  will  not  give  to  hie  alorified  children^  and  that  in 
heaven  we  ahatl  have  the  anion  of 'all  the  divine  graces.  At  pY*esent 
God  has  divided  his  followers.  He  has  not  Only  given  different  por<» 
tions  te  different  creatures,  to  the  angel  and  to  the  man ;  hat  to  those 
of  the  same  race,  he  has  bestowed  different  gifts.  ^  The '  self  same 
spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally,  as  he  will,  since  to  one  is 
^iven  the  wora  of  knowledge,  to  another  faith,  to  another  prophecy.'' 
(1  Cor.  zii.  8-^11.)  No  creatnre  now  nnites  in  himself  all  the  di- 
vine favoars.  Bat  then  the  distribution  •  by  parts  shall  cease,  and 
"GodshaUbeallin-all." 

2.  The  expression  shows  the  perfection;  of  these  ^^s.— They  shall 
be  communicated  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  We 'Can  readily 
conceive  that  God  might  bestow  all  these  gifts,  and  yet  confer  them 
in  a  small  measure.  Bat  this  shall  not  be-  the  case  with  the  re- 
deemed— ^*  God  shall  be  all  in  all."  The  commut^ication  of  himself 
shall  be  perfect^  not  only  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  number  of 
the  things  which  he  will  bestow,  but  also  full  and  entire,  with  regard 
to  the  degree  of  each  thing.  ' 

8. '  The  expression  shows  that  nothing  of  oitr  own  shall  be  left 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  weakness  or  fraiUy;'  and  that  every  mark  made 
by  sin  ahd  Satan  shall  be  entirely  erased-^all  shall  be  God's.  He 
was  not  all  to  angeld,  or  to  innocent  man ;  there  was  in  them  a, possi- 
bility of  sinning,  mutability  and^apacity  of  falling  into  wretchedness. 
This  was  not  God ;  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  creature.  God  is  not  all 
in  believers  nowi  Thtf  weakness  of  otir  faith,  the  languors  of  our 
devotion,  )he  darkness  of  our  nndeVstanding,  out  cares,  our  sins,  our 
miseries,  our  death — ^these  are  not  God — ^they  are  the  frailty  of 
man,  or  the  impress  of  Satan.  But  in  the  iTelieity  which  we 'antici- 
pate, all  will  be  of  God — all  will  bo  God.  Our  darkness  will  be 
dissipated  by  his  Kght,  our  weakness  by  his  power,  ouv  sins  by  his 
holiness,  our  mutability  by  his  nnchangeabkness.  We  shall  be 
absorbed  in  his  fulness  and  glory.  That  glory  is  an  assemblage  of 
all  his  benedictions — ^in^a  degree  supremely  perfect — ^filling  the 
whole  of  man.  Such  'happiness  all  the  saints  shall  enjoy.  ^^  The 
Lord  God  shall  be  unto  them  an  everlasting  light,  and  their  God 
their  glory."  If  the  limits  of ,  their  capacity  be  for  ever  enlarging, 
the  infinite  Supreme  will  be  continually  imparting  new  measures  of 
glory.  What  an  amazing  state  of  ever  glowing  bliss !  What  inex- 
haustible stores  of  blessings  are'  perpetually  opened  for  their  enjoy- 
ment!   "God  shall  be  all  in  aU." 

^  This  iBterpreUtion  in  agreeaUa  to  tjiat  of  RoteMnttHmr,  who  91171 :  **  lu  ot  I>e«s«it, 
i.4,  eue  CQgnoacitar  omnia  apud  omnea  creaturaa."  60  that  of  Wetatein,  wim  exposnda 
it  thoB :  «  riarrct  mrai  alicai  dicHtir,  qui  omnia  apnd  eum  poteat,  a  t)aoomnia  expectat,  et 
in  qno  omnei  auaa  'apea  opeaque  aitaa  ease  exiatimat  :'*  and  to  that  of  Doddridge  and 
Whitby. 
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SACRAMENTAL  MEDITATIONS. 

[Bt  Johh  OwxHyD.D. '  1669.]*  , 

For  he  hoik  made  him  to  he  sin  for  Wytcho  kneto  no  sin  f  that  toe  mifflU  he  made  the 

righteousneee  qf  God  in  Mm.«— 3  Cob.  v.  21. 

Thebe  are  three  things  concerning  God  the  Father;  three  things 
concerning  the  Son ;  and  three  things  concerning  ourselveSy  all  m 
these  words  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  all  suitable  for  us  to  be 
acting  faith  upon. 

I.  I  would  remember,  if  the  Lord  help  me,  the  sovereignty  of 
Ood  the  Father,  his  jiLstice^  And  his  grace.  Ills  sovereignty ;  ^^  he 
made  him :"  God  the  Father  made  him.  His  justice ;  '^  he  made 
him  to  be  sin :".  a  sacrifice  and  an  offering  for  sin.  Aad  his  gr9»ce; 
''that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ."    . 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  God.  I  could  mention,  that  this  sovereignty 
of  God  extends  itself  to  all  persons  chosen,  and  show  for  whom 
Christ  should  be  made  sin ;  for  he  was  not  maide  sin  for  all,  but  for 
theptk  who  became  '^  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  Also  the 
sovereignty  of  God  over  things,  dispensing  with  the  law  so  far,  that 
he  suffered  for  sin,  ''  who  knew  no  sin ;"  and  we,  who  had  sinned, 
were  let  go  free.  The  sovereignty  of  God  In  appointing  the  Son  to 
this  work;  ''he  made  him;"  for  none  else  could.  He  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Father ;  so  that  the  whole  foundation  of  this  great  trans- 
action'lies  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  persons,  and  things,  ia 
reference  unto  Christ.  Let  us  then  remember  to 'bow  down  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  this  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper« 

2.  There  is  the  justice  of  God.  ''He  made  him  to  be  sin,"  im- 
puted sin  unto  him,  reckoned  unto  him  all  the  sins  of  the  elect, 
caused  all  our  ^ins  to  meet  upon  him,  made  him  a  sin-offering,  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  laid  all  the  punishment  of  our  sins  upon  him.  To 
this  end  he  sent  him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  to  declare  his 
righteousness.  The  Lord  help  us  to  remember,  that  his  righteous- 
ness is  in  a  special  manner  exalted  by  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
would  not  save  us  any  other  way  but  by  making  him  sin. 

8.  There  is  the  ^race  of  God  manifesting  itself  fix  the  aim  aad 
design  of  God  in  all  this  matter.  What  did  God  aim  at  7  It  was 
''that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him;"  that  we 
mieht  be  made  righteous,  and  freed  from  sin. 

II.  There  are  three  things  that  lie  clear  in  the  words,  that  we 
may  ^11  to  remembrance,  concerning  the  Son.  There  is  his  inno- 
eenc^f  his  purity;  "he  knew  no  sin.'      There  is  his  eufferinge;  he 

*  We  preient  to  oar  readers  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Owen,. 
Tbit  ia  in  accordance  with  onr  plan  of  bringing  out  tninga  **  new  and  old.'*    Cor  main 
reliance  will  of  course  be  upon  original  eommunicationas  and  we  wish  our  readers  to 
understand  that  all  articles  are  original,  onlesa  the  contrary,  as  in  the  above,  is  expressly 
eUted.— £d.     . 
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was  ''made  to  be  sin.'"  And  there  is  his  merit;  it  was  ''that  we 
might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him/'  Here  is  another 
object  for  faith  to  meditate  upon. 

1.  There  are  many  things  in  Scripture  that  direct  ns  to  thonshts 
of  the  spotless  purity j  righteousness,  and  holiness  of  Christ,  wnen 
we  think  of  his  suiBferings*  A  Lamb  of  Ood,  "widiont  spot."  He 
did  no  sin,  nor  had  any  guile  in  his  mouth.  He  was  "  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners."  Eaith  should  call  this  to 
mind  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  ''he  knew  no  sin."  That 
expression  sets  sin  at  the  greatest  distance  from  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  sufferings  of  Christ;  "he  was  made  sin;"  a  comprehen- 
siye  word,  that  sets  out  his  whole  sufferings.  Look,  whatever  the 
justice  of  God,  the  law  of  God,  whatever  the  threatenings  of  God 
did  require  to  be  inflicted  as  a  punishnjent  for  sin,  Christ  underwent 
it  all.  They  are  dreadful  apprehensions  that  we  ourselves  have,  or 
can  take  in  concerning  the  issue  and  effect  of  sin,  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  when  under  convictions,  and  not  relieved  l)y  the  promises  of 
the  gospel.  But  we  see  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
that  follows  inseparably  from  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  God. 
The  effects  of  God's  justice  for  sin  will  no  more  enter  into  our  hearts 
fully  to  apprehend,  than  the  effects  of  his  grace  and  glory  will ;  yet, 
whatever  it  was,  Christ  underwent  it  alL 

8.  Then  there  is  the  merit  of  Christ,  which  is  another  object  of 
faith  that  we  should  call  over  in  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance. 
Why  was  he  made  sin?  It  was  "that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."  It  is  answerable  to  that^  other 
expression  in  Gal.  iii.  18, 14.  He  hath  borne  the  curse,  "was  made 
a  curse  for  us."  To  what  end?  That  "the  blessing  of  faithful 
Abraham  might  come  upon  us ;"  or,  that  we  might  be  completely 
made  righteous.  The  design  of  our  assembling  together,  is  to 
riBmember  how  we  c6me  to  be  made  righteous;  it  is,  by  Christ's 
beins  made  sin. 

III.  We  may  see  three  things  concerning  ourselves,  our  guiU^ 
our  deliveranee^  and  our  happy  state  both  in  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come. 

1.  Our  own  sin  and  guilt :  he  was  made  sin  "  for  us."  If  Christ 
was  made  sin  for  us,  then  we  were  sinners. 

2.  We  mayxemember  our  deliverance;  how  we  were  delivered 
from  sin,  and  all  the  evils  of  it.  It  was  not  by  a  word  of  command, 
or  power,  or  by  the  interposition  of  saints  or  angels,  or  by  our  own 
endeavours ;  but  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  Uod.    And, 

8.  God  would  have  us  remember  and  call  to  mind  the  state  where- 
unto  we  are  brought,  which  is  a  state  of  righteousness ;  that  we  may 
bless  him  for  that  which  in  this  world  will  issue  in  our  righteouaiiesd, 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  eternal  glory. 

These  things  we  may  call  over  for  our  faith  to  meditate  upon. 
Our  minds  are  apt  to  be  distracted ;  the  ordinance  is  to  fix  them : 
and  if  we  act  faith  in  an  especial  manner  in  this  ordinance,  God  will 
be  glorified. 
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NEW  TEAR'6  GIFTS. 

On  new-year'^  day  tbe  man  of  business  opens  new  acconnt-books* 
'^  A  good  begiibiing  iDlbkes  a  good  ending/*  Let  every  one  open  an 
account  for.  Umself ;  and  so  l^gin  the  new  year  that  he  may  expect 
to  say  at  its  termination — ^it  has  been  a  good  yean    . 

The  practice  of  making  ^' new-year's  gifts'' is  very  ancient.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  now  m  many  parts  of  oar  country 
a  pleasant  mode  of  conveying  good  wishes  to  friends. 

Honest  old  Latimer^  the  English  Reformer,  instead  of  presenting 
Henry  YIIL  with  a  purse  of  gold,  as  was  customary,  for  a  new- 
year's  sift,  put  into  the  king's  hand  a  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf 
doubled  down  at  a  passage  containing  a  rebuke  for  his  sins* 

1.  in  giving  gifts  to  others,  let  us  remember  the  many  favours 
God  has  bestowed  upon  ys — especially  the  gift  of  his  dear  Son* 
^^  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  fift !" 

2.  If  we  begin  the  year  with  a  benevolent  spirit,  let  us  persevere 
in  its  cultivation.  Benevolent  all  the  year  round  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  Christian. 

8.  Gifts  among  friends  are  apt  to  be  mutual.  The  many  gifts  we 
have  received  from  God  prompt  us  to  give  Him  our  hearts.  ' 

4.  Let  us  endeavour  to  do  good  this  year.  Let  the  spirit  of  Paul 
animate  us.  Let  us  ^^  earnestly  desire"  to  impart  to  our  friends 
^^some  spiritual  gift." 

6.  Forset  not  to  give  gifts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.  If  common  courtesy  or  attachment  to  our  kindred  lead  us 
to  bestow  upon  them  marks  of  our  remembrance  and  affection,  shall 
not  love  to  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  open  our  hearts  to.  assist  in 
sending  salvation  throughout  the  earth  ? 

6.  K  we  are  unable,  through  poVerty  to  bestow  any  thing  upon 
our  relatives  or  companions,  let  us  at  any  rate  give  them  our  prayers* 
Who  knows  how  closely  prayer  and  salvation  may  b^  connected  ? 
'^  JS.  ye,  being  evi^  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  a&k  him."  Pray  for  others ;  pray  for  yourself;  and  you 
may  both  give  and  get  a  good  new-year's  gift. 
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A  BIBLE  MAXIM  OF  HEART  AND  LIFE. 

Few  things  give  a  more  distinctive  character  to  the  Bible,  than 
the  pithy  and  pointed  sayings  with  which  it  abounds.  It  has  so 
many  maxims  which  are  so  easily  treasured  dp  in  the  memory,  that 
it  is  wonderful  we  are  not  all  made  wiser  and  better  by  it  than  we 
are. 

Take,  for  example,  the  declaration — ^^  Out  of  the  heart  are  Hhe 
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ueueB  of  life.''  It  was  a  proverb  in  Israel,  and  it  is  a  pf^rerb  in 
Christendom.  It  is  a  great  moral  axiom,  handed  down  to  us  as  the 
teaching  of  unerring  and  infinite  wisdom. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  maxim.  It 
has  no  complexness,  no  mystery,  no  transcendentalism.  There  k 
strong  reason  in  it,  a  deep  philosophy;  but  a  philosophy  which  every 
man  can  understand,  it  is  the  reason  of  common  sense.  It  is  not 
easy  to  misunderstand  the  tieclaration,  that  just  as  the  heart  is,  so 
the  life  will  be.  If  his  conscience  is  enlightened,  where  his  heart 
is  right,  his  conduct  will  be  right;  and  where  his  conduct  is  not 
right,  it  is  because  his  heart  is  wrong.  Men  act  from  inward  im- 
pulses; what  they  do,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned, 
depends  on  what  they  think  and  feeL  This  single  truth  makes  the 
whole  system  of  morals  intelligible  and  certain.  A  man  properly 
instructed  will  do  right,  so  long  as  he  loves  to  do  so.  The  reason 
why  wrong  conduct  is  so  natural,  and  easy,  and  pleasant  to  men^  is 
that  their  understanding  is  darkened  and  their  hearts  wrong.  These 
are  the  sources  from  which  their  conduct  flows.  Does  a  man  truly 
observe  the  law  of  God  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath ;  it  is  because  there 
is  a  sacred  reverence  for  this  holy  day  within  his  own  bosom.  Is  he 
true,  honest,  pure,  and  kind;  the  sources  of  this  deportment  are  to 
be  found  within.  If  he  is  a  truly  good  man,  his  own  heart  has 
more  influence  over  his  conduct  than  all  other  considerations.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  bad  men.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
influence  them,  is  to  address  their  hearts ;  no  other  motives  need  be 
added  than  those  which  fall  in  withthe  state  of  their  own  views  and 
feelings.  We  have  but  to  multiply  and  strengthen  these  motives  in 
order  to  control  their  conduct. 

This  maxim  is  as  important  as  it  is  simple  and  intelligible.  Men  are 
naturally  sinful  and  wicked ;  nor  is  there  any  work  more  difficult  thaa 
to  efiect  a  change  in  their  character,  and  make  them  holy  and  virtu- 
ous. When  w«  read,  that  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,*' 
we  see  the  only  way  in  which  this  work  can  be  accomplished.  The 
Bible  every  where  proposes  to  change  the  heart  as  the  only  effectual 
way  of  governing  the  life.  It  teaches  that  all  true  religion,  and  sound, 
thoroughgoing  morality  begin  here.  And  this  is  a  moSt  important 
principle  to  learn,  and  carry  out  into  practice.  Men  who  are  under 
the  dominion  of  a  vitjious  mind,  or  vicious  habit,  need  something 
more  than  to  be  told  that  it  is  their  duty  to  renounce  them ;  they 
need  more  than  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  obligations,  and  danger ; 
more  than  the  most  affectionate  and  wise  counsels;  and  more  than 
the  most  persuasive  inducements  to  change  their  course  of  conduct. 
There  is  an  evil  bias  of  mind  that  must  be  attacked,  a  strength  of 
evil  inclination,  deeply  seated  within,  that  must  be  reached  and 
overcome ;  else  will  he  never  be  an  altered  man,  or  radipaHy  re- 
formed. Under  influences  which  fail  to  reach  his  heart,  iiis  single 
character  may  become  modified;  it  may  put  on  new  forms,  and  take 
another  direction ;  but  it  has  lost  none  of  its  power,  nor  has  it  ceased 
to  be  the  perpetual  and  prolific  source  of  outward  wickedness.    Not 
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until  the  "tree  is  good,  will  its  fruit  be  good. '  Men  will  not  make 
themselves  radicallj  better,  simply  by  combatting  one  after  another 
those  inclinations  which  solicit  them  io'  sin ;  their  iniquity  must  be 
attacked  in  its  root  and  source,  and  its  deep  foundations  aimed  at« 
If  human  power'  'is  unequal  to  the  work,  a  divine  power  must  be 
sought  for,  and  come  down  upon  the  soul,  else  will  the  hydra  ser- 
pent never*  be  destroyed.  In  yain  do  we  lop  off  his  ^hideous  mem- 
Ders,  ,unless  a  death-blow  be  aimed  at  his  heart.  The  man  who  is 
ponVinced  of  his  own  impotence  is  alarmed,  and  peradventura 
driven  to  despondency,  because  he  feels  unable,  I  will  not  say  to 
accomplish,  but  to  undertake  a  work  so  much  above  his  own  iresolu- 
tion  and  strength,  as  to  conquer  his  own  corruptions.  Nor  could  he 
ever  find  relief  from  his  despondency,  but  by  drawing  near  to  God, 
listening  to  his  instructions,  seeking  his  assistance,  submitting  to  his 
rule,rand  confiding  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  , 

Men  who  judge  after  the  outward  appearance  are  satisfied  with 
what  is  external^  God  looketh  on  the  heart.-  The  stream  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  If  the  Ipve  of  God  do  not  take  the 
place  of  absorbing  wickedness ;  if  humility  come  not  in  the  place  of 
pride;  if  the  relish  for  spiritual  things  do  not  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively eradicate,  strong  attachment  to  the  world;  there  is  no 
true  religion  in  such  a  mind,  because  there  is  ho  religion  in  which 
the  heart  participates.  He  who  requires  the  heart,  thinks  nothing 
of  the  fairest  exterior  without  it.  There  may  be  a  fair  outward  ap- 
pearance, where  there  is  no  right  inward  spring  of  action*  Ak^, 
how  few  actions  have  any  sood  things  in  them  j  How  many  persons 
never  did  a  right  action  m  all  their  lives  !•  They  that  are  .in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  They  do  good^  and  so  does  a  shower  of 
rain ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  ia  rtght,  that  is  morally  good,  where 
the  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  dod. 

This  maxim  is  also  a  universal  one.  God  has  not  one  law  for  one 
class  of  men,  and  another  for  another  class.  The  great  truth  that 
he  regards  not  merely  the  outward  conduct,  but  takes  notice  of  the 
inward  spirit,  is  applicable  to  one  man  as  well  as  another.  No  mattw 
who  the  man  is,  nor  what  class  of  men,  nor  where  they  rest  or  rove ; 
the  motive,  the  spirit,  the  end  they  have  in  view  in  their  conduct  is 
decisive  of  its  character  and  theirs.  All  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  in  all  circumstances  and  employments,  "are  under  this  great 
law,  that  ^/out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life."  The  prince  and 
the  subject,  the  minister  of  religion  and  the  man  of  business,  the 
master  and  the  servant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ploughman  in  his 
field  and  the  mariner  on  the  high  seas,  have  an  equal  concern  in 
understanding,  and  applying  it.  It  makes  a  direct  and  personal 
appeal  to  every  individual :  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  susceptible 
of  so  many  and  various  applications,  that  it  addresses  itself  with 
equal  force  to  the  race.  It  furnishes  the  most  weiehty  and  instruc- 
tive lessons  to  those  who  are  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  to  those 
who  are  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  middle  life,  and  in  old  a^e. 
Once  let  it  be  felt  and  acted  upon,  and  it  would  detect  all  hypocrisy 
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and  self-delusion;  it  wonid  tnrn  all  self-rigliteoiisnefls  and  self- 
dependence  into  self-abasement  and  self-despair;  it  would  reform 
false  religion;  it  would i^anetify  all  ages,  and  all  the  relations  of 
human  life.  If  we  Would  reform,  and  rc^generat^  solitary  or  social 
inan,  we  must  begin  with  t^e  heart.  If  we  would  haye  good  rulers, 
good  magistrates^  good  merchants,  good  artisans  and  labourers,  good 
parents,  and  good  children,  good  ship  masters,  and  good  seamen, 
we  must  aim  at  making  them  conscientious  men,  good  men,  men 
who  love  and  respect  the  authority  of  Ood,  and  who  are  good  from 
prihciple,  and  not  merely  from  policy,  or  in  profession  and  form. 
In  vain  do  we  inquire  and  search  after  the  secret  of  individual  and 
public  morals,  so  long  as  we  overlook  th^  heart. 

There  is  one  more  remark  in  regard  to  this  great  maxim:  I  refer 
to  the. beauty^  the  adornment  it  imparts  to  the  character ^  whete  its 
power  is  felt.  Men  whose  moral  character  is  formed  without  any 
regard  to  the  state  of  their  hearts,  possess  se  many  obvioua  ine- 
qualities, that  they  never  can  be  models  of  true  excellence.  They 
may  in  the  eye  of  man,  exhibit  some  moral  virtues  in  Strong  ana 
bold  .relief;  but  they  have  no  such  assemblage  of  virtues  as  puts 
honour  on  the  Christian  name.  There  is  no  equilibrium,  no  proper 
balance  preseryed  in  their  minds,  and  one  virtue  is  not  duly  tem« 

{^ered  with  another.  Men  are  now  and  ever  have  been  prone  to 
ook  upon  one  virtue  as  more  important  than  another,  and  to  make 
all  true  excellence  and  all  real  religion  consist  in  some  one  expres- 
sion of  it.  Many  a  man  satisfies  himself  that  if  he  is  honest  and 
industrious,  it  is  no  matter  if  he  is  occasionally  impure;  or  if  he  is 
temperate,  he  may  be  indulged  in  occasional  deviations  from  truth 
and  honesty;  or  if  he  is  spiritual  in  his  affections  and  desires,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  if  he  is  negligent  in  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  family 
and  the  world.  Now  when  the  heart  is  right,  and  the  mind  imbued 
with  Christian  principle,  these  inequalities  will  gradually  be  subdued 
and  wear  away.  Such  a  man  w^U  shine  more  and  more  in  all  the 
beauties  of  holiness.  A  right  heart  will  be  a  ready  prompter  to  all 
the  moral  virtue^,  and  even^  outward  duty.  He  will  present  the 
beautiful  spectacle  of  a  religious  life,  formed  upon  the  principles  of 
God's  truth,  developed  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  life  of  minute  attention  to  all  the  little  details  of  obedience.  They 
are  not  merely  great  sins  that  he  will  abstain  from,  but  little  sins; 
and  though  he  will  be  the  first  to  discover  and  confess  that  in  many 
things  he  offends,  and  in  all  comes  short,  yet  will  he  aim  at  com- 
bining the  smaller  and  less  noticed  virtues  with  those  that  are  more 
commanding,  thus  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour,  and 
carrying  Conviction  to  the  consciences  of  a  w6rld  that  lieth  in  wick- 
edness, of  the  reality  of  his  religion.  Never  does  he  so  truly  enforce 
the  claims  of  evangelical  holiness,  show  the  worth  of  his  immortality 
and  of  his  immortal  hopes,  and  indicate  that  he  is  destined  in  a 
little  while  to  reign  with  Christ,  and  enjoy  the  eternal  felicity  of 
his  holy  kingdon^,  as  when  he  thus  acts  out  the  Christian  character. 
.  This  is  the  religion  which  the  Bible  would  have  us  seek  after  and 
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cnltiTftte.  Tli^  gOBpel  of  the  Son  of  Gh)d  woqIgI  fain  restore  the 
fellowsUp  between  God  and  man  which  sin  has  destroyed.  By  his 
Spirit,  the  God  of  lore  would  fain  ^ansform  our  characteV  into  a 
growing  conformity  with  his  own,  and  thus  make  us  meet  for  hia 
presence.  This  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  these  seas  of  time  on 
which  we  are  tossed,  are  the  place  of  labour  and  sorrow;  they  have 
been  smitten  by  the  curse  of  man's  apostasy.  There  is  another  and 
bettM*  world  than  this.  Sometimes  we  think  of  it;  sometimes  we 
pant  after  it;  but  the  question  does  not  often  enough  recur  to  our 
minds — "  Am  I  prepared  for  it?" 

^^  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life."  Here  this  great  ques^ 
tion  is  answered.  A  heart  that  is  right  with  Gody  controlling  the 
life,  pervading  its  duties  and  trials,  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  is  the 
great  element  of  personal  fitness  for  heaven.  Blackwood. 


••I  AM  FIFTY  YEARS  OLD!" 

I  AM  fifty  years  old !  I  have  lived  half  a  century.  How  lone  in 
prospect,  how  Bhort  in  retrospect  is  time.  Once  it  seemed  as  if  time 
moved  slowly.  Now,  it  is  gone,  it  seems  to  have  sped  like  an  arrow. 
The  whole  of  the  past  seems  like  a  dream,  a  tale  that  is  told,  a  vapour 
that  has  vanished  away,  a  shadow  that  has  crossed  my  path. 

And  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  fifty  years.  Cities  have 
arisen,  new  empires  been  founded,  conquerors  have  filled  the  world 
with  their  fame  and  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  earth  been  convulsed 
and  fallen  into  rest  again.  Even  since  I  was  out  of  my  teens,  a 
whole  generation  has  passed  away  and  another  succeeded. 

- 1  am  fifty  years  old !  I  have  enjoyed  many  privileges.  I  have  had 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  Sabbath  days  upon  earth.  Just 
think  of  it.  I  have  had  seven  years,  one  month  and  twenty-two 
days  of  holy  time.  If  on  an  average  during  life  I  have  heard  two 
sermons  a  week,  I  have  heard  in  all  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  solemn  calls  to  turn  to  God.  I  have  had  holy  time  enough 
to  read  the  Bible  through  fifteen  times.  By  adding  a  reasonable 
portion  of  secular  time,  I  might  have  read  it  through  thirty  times. 

I  am<  fifty  years  old,  and  what  have  I  done  f  The  best  part  of 
my  life  has  cone.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  G»&ar,  had  made  their 
impress  on  tneir  race  and  left  the  world  before  they  were  near  so 
old  as  I.  And  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Henry  Martyn, 
Spencer,  Summerfield,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Payson,  Nevins,  Doudass, 
and  many  other  bright  and  shining  lights,  who  never  attained  my 
age,  yet  blessed  their  generations  and  did  a  world  of  good. 

I  am  fifty  years  old,  and  am  I  fit  to  dief  If  I  had  been  sum* 
moned  to  God's  bar  at  any  moment  of  my  past  life,  where  would  my 
poor  soul  have  gone  ?  Have  I  ever  turned  to  the  Lord  with  purpose 
of  heart  ?   Is  sin  mortified  7   Is  my  soul  renewed  ?   Do  I  love  God  ? 
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Do  I  loye  all  his  word,  a|id  all  bis  people  and  all  his  ordinances  ? 
Is  Ghriat  formed  within  me  the  hope  of  glory  ?  Have  I  truly  re* 
pented  of  all  dn,  and  forsaken  ii  ?  Am  I  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  7  K  taken  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  cpald  I  be  happy 
with  my  present  temper  and  dispositions? 

I  am  fifty  years  old,  bat  I  -^hall  not  live  Jiffy  yeaT%  more.    At 
least  there  is  no  probability  of  it.    I  may  not  live  fifty  months  and 

1>ossibly  not  fifty  weeks.  Yea,  some  who  hare  fairer  prospects  of 
ife  than..  I,  will  be  dead  in  fifty  days.  I*  may  be  dead  in  fifty 
minutes.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  human  life.  ^  Though  a 
sinner  do  evil  a  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely 
I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God,  which  fear  be- 
fore him :  but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he 
prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow."  Lord,  convert  my  inmo^ 
soul !    filelp  me  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day !  P. 


■  ■  . 

[A  pomnov  of  our  work  we  coniecnte  especially  to  the  seirice  of  the  fkmily.  The 
family  U  the  fountain  of  earthly  happinesi  for  the  individoa],  of  piety  for  the  Chnrch,  and 
of  power  and  prosperity  for  the  State.  It  is  here  that  the  waters  of  heavenly,  kindness^ 
which  fill  the  subterranean  fissures  of  society,  should  he  expected  to  rise  in  glistening 
fountains  of  fri^hness  and  purity ;  to  flow  thenee  into  all  the  channels  of  our  earthly 
experience,  to  make  the  wilderness  of  earth  a  garden,  to  swell  the  buds  and  sweeten  the 
blossoms  of  religious  character  with  a  hale  and  copious  fruitfulness.  We  give  a  separate 
department  of  our  Magazine  to  <<  Household  Instruction.''  We  kindly  solicit  a  monthly 
interview  with  the  families  of  our  Christian  communion ;  and  if  we  may  hope  to  receiie 
from  the  Divine  Spirit  a  word  in  season  for  any  of  our  psges,  it  will  be  given,  we  humbly 
trust,  for  the  pages  assigned  to  the  responsibilities,  the  moral  and  religious  design,  and 
the  sacred  import  oCthe  domestic  relations.  The  eneouragement  to  parental  faithfulness, 
the  hopes  and  trials  of  parents ;  their  duties,  guides,  methods,  helps,  dangers,  rewards ; 
the  duties  of  children  ;  Uieir  privileges  and  temptations,  their  grounds  of  hope  for  worldly 
prosperity,  and,  above  all,  their  interest  in  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  these,  and  such 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  system  of  Christian  Family  Instruction,  may  the  Lord 
enable  us  to  present  with  some  hopefhl  measure  of  his  own  light  and  love.] 

THE  SITTING  ROOM. 

Thebb  is,  or  there  ought  to  he,  in  every  house  a  room  where  all 
the  household  come  together  eyery  day,  a  deUr,  well-remembere.d 
chamber,  hung  rounds  by  Memory  with  the  portraits  of  father,  mo-, 
ther,  brothers,  sisters,  servants,  kinsfolk,  friends,  neighbours,  guests, 
strangers,  and  Christ's  poor.  0,  my  reader,  do  you  not  remember 
such  a  room  ?  In  your  wanderings,  in  your  voyages,  in  the  group 
of  your  own  family  and  among  your  own  children,  does  not  your 
thought  go  back  to  the  days  when  you  gathered  around  that  ruddy, 
crackling  fire,  tod  when  the  heads,  which  are  now  laid  low  were  as 
a  crown  of  glory  to  their  oflbpring  ? 

In  some  houses  this  common  room^  or  '^  living-room, ''  as  our 
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Puritan  neighboara  call  it,  is  the  only  room  in  the  house;  it  is 

?arloar,  bed-room,  kitchen,  all  in  one.     Blessed  compensation  of 
^rovidenca  to  the  poor  man  and  his  offspring;  they  can  be  always 
together.     Wealth  maltiplies  apartments  and  separates  families. 
Go  to  the  Western  clearing,  and  before  you' reach  the  cabin,  you 
descry  through  the  chinks  the  glow  of  a  fire,  which  would  serve  a 
city  mechanic  for  a  week;  entering,  you  behold  the  illumination  of 
a  whole  circle  sitting  arouud  the  blaze,  perhaps  singing  their  even- 
ing hymn.    Are  they  leda happy  than  the  dwellers  in  ceiled  houses? 
Change  the  scene  to  the  uptown  seats  of  wealth,  where  the  mer- 
chant prince  abides  in  greater  conveniences  than  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Charlemagne;  for  he  has  baths,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor, 
furnace-heat,  lind  gas-lights.  '  You  can  scarcely  number  the  apart- 
ments.    You  think  it  a  paradise*     Hold !  reconsider  the  social,  the 
doAestic  part.    It  is  three  o'clock.    What  a  solitude !     The  father 
is  slaving  at  his  counting  house.     The  mother  is  dropping  cards  at 
fifty  doors,  or  stiffly  receiving  fifty  visits.     Tl^e  boys  are  sparring, 
or  walking  Broadway  or'  Chestnut  street..    The  girls  are  with  mas- 
ters in  Italian,  dancing,  and  philosophy.     The  babies  are  airing 
with  French  nurses.    Do  these  ever  come  together  ?    Not  in  the 
true  family  sense.    Some  Christian  merchants  nave  few  home  joys, 
and  are  content  to  pray  with  their  families  once  a  day.,    The  very 
name  of  a  sitting-room,  living-room,  or  common-room,  sounds  pie- 
bian,  and  savours  of  ''the  country,''     Yet  I  know  men,  rich  be- 
lievers, who  make  conscience  of  gathering  their,  family,  all  their 
family;  and  to  effect  this,  requires  a  place.     God's  blessing  is  on 
the  room,  whether  covered  with  Axminster  carpets  or  unplaned 
plank,  whether  hung  with  damask  or  with  hiinling-shirts  and  bear- 
skins, where  that  little  kingdom,  a  Christian  household^  daily  ixi^ets 
for  prayer,  for  praise,  for  kind  words,  for  joint  labours,  for  loving 
lool^,  for  rational  entertainment,  for  reading  aloud,  for  music,  for 
neighbourly  ezchaQ^s,  for  entertaining  angels  unawares.     Thanks 
be  to  God  for  our  Presbyterian  sitting-rooms !  C.  Q. 


THOUGHTS  ON  INFANTS  GONE  TO  HEAVEN. 

BT  THE  REV.  REHEMIAH  ADAMS,  O.D.,  BOSTQIT. 

AssuMiNa  the  fact  of  the  salvation  of  infants,  it  will  follow,  that, 
of  the  multitudes  which  no  man  can  number  of  human  spirits  in 
heaven,  a  large  proportion  went  there  in  infancy  or  early  childhood. 

How  interesting,  then,  to  God  and  angels,  is  human  infancy  and 
childhood !  if  from  those  in  this  condition  of  life  the  company  before 
the  throne  is  in  so  great  a  proportion  multiplied. 

Christ  may,  therefore,  have  bad  in  mind  the  relation  which  infants 
thus  bear  to  the  society  of  heaven,  when.  He  gave  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  be  brought  to  Him,  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 

VoL  L— No.  1.  \ 
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Haying  been  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  that  society, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  accessions  of  infant  souls,  is  it  strange  that, 
when  He  came  on  earthy  He  took  such  notice  of  infants  and  young 
children? 

Many-interesting  reflections  arise  in  the  mind,  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  What  consolation  does  it  afford  in  thinking  of  the 
horrid  sacrifices  of  infants  in  heathen  countries,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  perish  every  year !  The  praktice  of  infant  sacrifice  has 
probably  been  the  means  of  saving  multitudes,  whof,  had  they  lived 
longer  on  earth,  might  have  perished  for  ever.  What  an  illustration 
of  the  truth,  that  God  will  bring  good  but  of  evil ! 

Does  any  one  iquestion  the  iustice  or  goodness  of  God  in  destroy- 
ing the  infants  of  the  old  world  with  their  parents,  or  the  infants  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  those  who  in  all  ages  have  been  partakers 
of  the  curse  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine?  It  is  goo^ess  and 
mercy  that  took  them  from  the  world ;  ihercy  to  them,  though  a 
judgment  to  others,  and  in  its  outward  appearance  a  terrible  expres- 
sion of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  of  its  effects,  which  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  But  the  temporary  sufferings  of  the 
infants  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  was, 
and  is  now,  revealed  to  them  in  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  painful  and  mysterious  dispensations  of  God,  as 
it  has  appeared  to  many,  isi  the  destruction  of  the  infants  by  Herod, 
who  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem, 
and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  hoping  to' 
cut  off  the  infant  Jesus.  This  must  have  been  a  terrific  and  distress- 
ing slaughter ;  iho^g]^ judging  from  the  probable  population  of  those 
places,  the  number  of  infants  was  not  so  great  as  many  suppose. 
^u4«  still,  what  is  there  to  alleviate  the'  feeling  of  horror  that  rises 
Sn  the  mind  at  the  seeming  incongruity  of  the  slaughter  of  helpless 
children  with  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Much,  very 
much.  Here  were  a  company  of  infant  souls  ^hat  went  to  heaven 
together,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation.  They  were 
unconscious  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Him  who  died  for  them.  Per- 
haps they  compose  a  band  of  glorified  spirits,  and  are  associated  in 
the  minds  of  angels  and  of  the  redeemed  with  that  most  interesting 
event,  the  incarnation  and  the  infancy  of  the  Lord  from  heaven! 
Their  sufferings  were  brief;  their  salvation  was  made  certain ;  and 
in  view  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour 
upon  his  work  of  redemption,  their  sufferings  and  early  death  were 
an  honour  and  privilege,  rather  than^  a  calamity. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that  the  ravages  of  the  great  destroyer 
may  have  been  the  means  of  saving  so  large  a  part  of  the  race,  and 
especially  of  the  heathen,  from  endless  ruin.  What  wonders  in 
God's  providence  and  government  of  the  world  will  burst  upon  our 
minds  in  connection  with  this  and  similar  subjects,  when  we  look 
behind  these  scenes  of  suffering  and  death ! 

It  is  not  impossible  that  an^eld,  evjpn  now,  have  new  and  more 
perfect  views  of  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  God  as  often  as  they  aro 
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sent  to  heatbien  shores,  or  into  oxxt  dwellings,  to  watch  a  ^  dying 
infant,  and  to  bear  the  unconscious,  immoptal  spirit*,  from  its  ex- 
posure to  certain  suffering  and  liability  to  eternal.  ^Bjjisery,  to  the 
presence  of  its  God  and  Saviour.  * 

It  must  follow,  moreover,  that  Wjo  shall  probably  find  the  company 
of  tlte  redeemed  consisting  in  a  large  number  .of  souls  who  have 
grown  up  in  heaven  from  infants  and  young  children  to  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  prophets  and  apostles.  Who,  then,  can  look  upon 
an  infant  without  thinking  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God! 

Parents  who  meet  their  children  in  heaven,  will  be  more  than 
consoled  for  their  early  death.  You  cannot  imagine  what  happiness 
is  in  reserve  for  you  from  this  source.  The  child  perhaps  was  taken 
to  heaven  before  it  could  tell  its  father  from  a  stranger;  or  it  was 
cut  off  lij^e  a  beautiful  bud,  when  the  embracement  of  the  leaves  is 
breaking  to  let  forth  its  bloom. 

When. you  have  entered  heaven,  you  will  probably  be  met  by  a 
youthful  spirit  who  will  call  you  father !  mother !  Is  this  my  child! 
you  will  say,  at  whose  death  my  heart  was  broken,  and  God's  justioo 
and  goodness  were  almost  disputed ;  in  whose  little  grave  I  buried 
all  my  hopes?  As  you  wipe  the  tears  of  ioy  from  your  eyes,  you 
will  say : — The  light  affliction,  which  was  but  for  a  moment^  works 
out  for  me  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

Have  any  of  vou  lost  children  who  are  not  vourselves  pious? 
The  mind  of  each  of  those  children  has  been  unfolding  in  heaven, 
and  has  probably  grown  faster  than  if  on  earth.  It  has  been  made 
.  acquainted  with  its  relation  to  you,  and  perhaps  it  watches  every 
soiU  that  comes  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  greet  its  father  or 
mother.  Soon  you  must  appear  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  may  there 
have  an  interview  with  your  ehild;  and  suppose  that  you  are  there 
separated  from  that  spirit  who  has  been  growing  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  universe,  anticipating  the  delightful  employment 
of  telling  you  about  heaven,  and  leading  y<m  among  its  glorified 
society,  and  along  its  celestial  plains ! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  little  family  there,  expecting  your  arrival. 
Can  you  bear  the  thought  of  being  separated  from  them  in  eternity  ? 

Are  you  an  impenitent  parent :  and  have  you  impenitent  children 
who  are  growing  up  without  religion  ?  and  has  God  taken  away  one 
or  more  of  your  children  in  infancy  or  early  life?  Perhaps  it  was 
because  He  saw  that  your  example  or  neglect  would  ruin  all  the 
family,  if  they  lived  to  grow  up,  and  He  has,  therefore,  rescued 
some  of  them  from  destruction  by  an  early  death. 

But  let  the  joy  of  meeting  those  that  have  gone  to  heaven  excite 
you  to  save  your  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  your  surviving  children. 
Then,  though  you  mourn  over  their  early  graves,  you  shall  not  sor- 
row as  they  that  have  no  hope.  ''  Them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him.*'  Their  early  death  may  prove,  if  you. are 
saved,  a  source  of  the  richest  joy  and  praise! — The  Baptized  Child. 
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MY    OLIVE    PLANTS. 

BT  WILUJIM  OLAHD  BOUEVE. 


RovFD  my  table  g^rowing  green, 

In  my  quiet  cottage  home, 
Rare  young  OliTes  may  be  seen. 

Lore's  deliciousfrixxt  they  bear, 

Making  glad  my  wom-ont  heart,  • 
For  they  seem  so  bright  and  fair. 

Leaning  on  the  parent  tree. 

Till  their  strength  is  firm  and  bold- 
Leaning  lovingly  on  me. 

And  I  watch  them  day  by  day. 

Pruning  here  and  grafting  there, 
While  they  catch  the  heavenly  ray. 

Watering  from  the  crystal  stream, 

Flowing  firom  a  living  spring. 
There  I  often  sleep  and  dream. 

Dream  of  seeing  them  in  prime. 

And  the  precious  fruit  to  come, 
In  their  glorious  autumn-time. 


And  I  fondly  think  that  when 

Holy  hands  shall  pluck  the  boon. 
They  will  bud  and  bear  again. 


And  iby  dreams  are  not  at  night. 

For  I  know — and  Faith  hath 
They  shall  bear  if  trained  aright. 


Where  the  fountain's  welling  up 

From  the  soul's  divinest  depths. 
There  I  fill  my  goUen  cap. 

O,  what  Peacb  my  Olttbs  bring ! 

When  my  heart  with  life-storms  tost, 
Seeks  relief,  near  them  I  sing  I 

How  they  bind  me,  heart  and  hand ! 

How  they  lure  my  Hope  apd  Faith ! 
How  they  cheer  my  sterner  land  I 

For  around  me  growing  green, 

In  my  heart's  embalming  home, 
Rare  young  Olives  may  be  seen. 

N,  Y.  EvangelUt, 


THE  BIBLE  A  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  sacred  word  is  tbe  grand  instrument  of  leading  the  house- 
hold to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  It  is  able  to  make  wise  to  sal- 
vation. As  a  light  from  heaven,  it  reveals  truth  which  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  know,  and  discloses  mysteries  which,  although 
adapted  to  the  youthful  mind,  angels  cannot  fully  understand. 
Containing  the  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom,  it  is  the  only  infallible 
.rule  of  faith  and  practice — the  directory  of  conduct,  and  the  charter 
of  hope.  It  is,  moreover,  strikingly  suited  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  admirably  fitted  to  realize  all  the  great  ends  of  Christian 
education.  By  this  means,  a  young  mah  learns  to  ^^  purify  his 
way,"  In  the  use  of  the  Bible,  as  the  great  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion, children  are  made  to  feel  their  responsibility:  and  the  authority 
of  God,  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the  means  of  its  recovery  and 
happiness,  are  presented  in  a  manner  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention,  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  impress  the  hestrt. 

The  Bible  is  emphatically  the  book  of  childhood  and  youth.  It 
contains  the  elements  of  natural  knowledge,  exhibiting  effects  in 
connection  with  their  causes,  and  pointing  continually  to  him  who 
worketh  all  in  all.  It  displays  the  true  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
and  presents  a  simple^  sublime,  and  unchangeable  system  of  morals* 
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And  herein  the  amazing  scheme  of  salvation  is  revealed  with  won- 
drona  simplicity — ^that  scheme  which  is  destined  to  be  the  song  and 
science  of  eternity.  No  proper  knowledge  of  the  way  of  the  Lord 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  none  can  keep  it  without  having 
constant  recourse  to  the  Divine  directory.  The  instruction  which 
faithful  parents  impart  will  in  all  its  parts  be  scriptural.  In  the 
Bible,  God  himself  condescends  to  speak  to  the  sons  of  men,  and 
the  Great  -Sh^herd  has  become  the  teacher  of  babes.  He  has  here 
answered  the  request  which  the  godly  Manoah  preferred  about  his 
promised  child.  He  has  taught  parents  "how  to  order"  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  to  do  unto  them.  They  should  gratefully  receive  the 
information,  and  faithfully  employ  it.  !Hegarding  it  as  an  unspeak- 
able privilege  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth, 
and  to  bring  their  children  with  them,  they  should  draw  forth  for 
them  living  water.  They  should  lead  them  to  Him,  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  testify,  and  through  whom  the  blessed  promise  is  accom- 
plished— "  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lgrd^  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." — T.  Houston. 


JANUARY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

WILLIAM  TELLvAND  SWITZERLAND. 

Janxiary  \et^  1808. — It  was  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1808, 
that  William  Tell  associated  himself  with  a  band  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  German' oppressors.  The  Forest  Can- 
tons o^  Switzerland  had  remained  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  rude 
and  pastoral  independence.  Albert  (the  son  of  Rudolph,  of  Halps- 
burg,  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria)  possessed  by  inheritance  a 

?art  of  the  cantons,  and  aimed  at  subjugating  the  whole.  William 
'ell  and  his  confederates  successfully  resisted  this  plot  against  their 
country's  liberties.  One  of  the  most  decisive  battles  was  at  the 
pass  of  Morgarten,  a  defile  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Ther- 
mopylse.  Ilere  a  band  of  five  hundred  Swiss  defeated  the  Austrian 
army  of  twenty  thousand.  Thus  began,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Helvetic  Republic.  It  was  not,  however^  until  after  two  cen- 
turies that  the  last  of  the  cantons  joined  the  rest,  making  the  num- 
ber thirteen — the  number  of  the  "  old  thirteen"  American  States  at 
the  Revolution.  At  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  was  publicly  acknowledged. 

Switzerland;is  a  land  honoured  for  many  struggles  for  liberty  as 
well  as  religion.  William  Tell  and  John  Calvin  are  among  the 
names  that  endure,  ^'  full  of  might  and  immortality.'' 
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IMPRISONMENT  OF  FRANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

January  225,  1707. — The  imprisonment  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Makemie,  the  father  of  American  Presbyterianism,  is  a  memorable 
event.  This  godly  servant  of  Christ,  on  his  way  from  Virginia 
to  Boston,  had  preached  a  sermon  in  New  York,  at  the  house 
of  William  Jackson^  on  Pearl  Street.  Lord  Cornbur j,  the  English 
governor,  arrested  the  preacher  on  the  plea,  among  others,  of  an 
intent  to  ^'  spread  Vva jpemiciou%  doctrine  and  principles  to  the  great 
disturbance  of  the  church  by  law  estahlishedi'*  On  this  plea  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman  was  sent  to  jail.  The  next  day  there  was 
an  ^4nterlocutoiT  confereYice"  between  Father  Makemie  and  Lord 
Combury,  at  which  the  following  conversation  occurred: 

^^Lord  0,  How  dare  you  take  upon  you  to  preach  in  my  govern- 
ment without  license  ? 

Mak.  We  have  liberty  from  an  act  of  Parliament,  made  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  gave  us  liberty,  with 
which  law  we  have  complied. 

Lord  (7.  None  shall  preach  in  my  government  without  my 
license. 

Mah  If  the  law  of  liberty,  my  loi^d,  had  directed  us  to  any  par- 
ticular persons  in  authority  for  license,  we  would  readily  have  ob- 
served the  same ;  but  we  cannot  find  any  directions  in  said  act  of 
Parliament,  therefore  we  could  not  take  any  notice  thereof. 

Lord  0.  That  law  does  not  extend  to  the  American  plantations, 
but  only  to  England. 

Mak.  My  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  not  a  limited  or  local 
act ;  and  am  well  assured  it  extends  to  other  plantations,  which  is 
evident  from  certificates  from  courts  of  record  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  certifying  we  have  complied  with  said  law. 

Lord  (7.  The  courts  which  have  qualified  these' men  are  in  error, 
and  I  will  check  them  for  it.  You  shall  not  spread  your  pernicious 
doctrines  here, 

Male.  As  to  our  doctrines,  my  lord,  we  have  our  Confession  of 
Faithy  which  is  known  to  the  Christian  worl4 ;  and  I  challenge  all 
the  clergy  of  York  to  show  us  any  false  or  pernicious  doctrines 
therein;  yea,  with  those  exceptions  specified  in  the  law,  we  are  able 
to  make  it  appear  that  they  are,  in  all  doctrinal  articles  of  faith, 
agreeable  to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  (7.  You  preached  in  a  private  house,  not  certified  accord- 
ing to  act  of  Parliament. 

Mak.  We  are  directed  to  certify  the  same  to  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  cannot  be  done  until  the  Quarter  Sessions  come  in 
course,  for  the  law  binds  no  man  to  impossibilities. 

Lord,  O.  You  must. give  bond  and  security  for  your  good  beha- 
viour, and  also  bond  and  security  to  preach  no  more  in  my  govern- 
ment. 

Mak.    As  to  our  behaviour,  though  we  have  never  broke  the 
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law,  yet  if  your  lordatip  requires  it,  we  would  give  security ;  but 
to  give  bond  and  security  to  preacli  no  more  in  your  excellency's 
government,  if  invited  and  desited  by  any  people,  we  neither  can, 
nor  dare  do;    * 

Lr)rd  C.     Then  you  must  go  to  jail ! 

Mah.  It  will  Be  unaccountable  to  England,  to  hear  that  Jews 
who  disown  the  whole  Christian  religion— the  Quakers  who  disown 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England — and  all  others 
are  tolerated  in  your  lordship's  government,  and  only  we,  who  have 
complied  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  are  nearest  to  and  likest 
to  the  Church  of  England  of  any  dissenters,  should  be  hindered,  and^ 
that  only  in  the  government  of  Kew  York." 

*  •  *  • 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  Mr.  Makemie  was  sent 
back  to  jail. 

When  the  Court  of  Sessions  metf,  application  was  made  ac6ordiBg 
to  law  to  license  William  Jackson's  house ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it.  Makemie  was.  put  upon  his  trial.  The  Attomey-Oeneral 
was  about  to  prove  the  facts  of  the  case  by  witnesses,  when  Mr. 
Makemie  said  it  was  needless  trouble,  and  he  would  own  them  all. 

^^  Attorney.  You  own  that  you  preached  a  sermon  and  baptized 
a  child  at  Mr.  William  Jackson's  ? 

Mak.    I  did. 

Attorney.     How  many  hearers  had  you  ? 

Mak.  I  have  other  work  to  do,  Mr.  Attorney,  than  to  number 
zny  audience  when  I  am  about  to  preach  to  them. 

Attorney^  Did  you  use  the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

Mak.  No;  I  never  did,  nor  erer  will,  till  I  am  better  satined 
in  my  conscience."  .  * 

The  case  then  went  on.  Mr.  Mjakemie  had  able  counsel,  and  also 
spoke  himself.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty^  much 
to  the  discomforture  of  the  men  in  power. 

We  may  learn  from  this  incident  in  Father  Makemie's  life  that 
God  protects  his  people  in  emergency,  and  that  in  old  times  as  well 
as  new,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  nad  free  power  in  this  goodly  land. 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  BALTIMORE. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  a 
farm  rehted  by  John  Fleming  from  Mr.  Carroll.  This  farm  the 
inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county  purchased  at  forty  shillings  an  acre, 
and  obtained  legislative  authority  to  lay  it  out  as  a  town.  About 
this  time  there  was  some  uneasiness  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by 
a  controversy  between  the  Colonial  Assembly  and  the  proprietary 
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goYerument,  which  indaced  a  considerable  number  to  emigrate  to 
neighbouring  colonies.  Not  a  few  of  these  were  Presbyterian 
families,*  some  of  whom  se1;tled  in  BaUimore  county  and  town. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1761  that  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation was  formed  in  the  town,  although  one  or  two  congregations 
seem  to  have  been  previously  gathered  in  the  county.f  "  In  that 
year,"  says  Dr.  Allison,  the  first  pastor,  "  a  few  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies that  had  removed  from  Pennsylvania,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
same  persuasion  that  had  emigrated  directly  from  Europe,;):  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  society,  and  had  occasional  supplies,  as- 
sembling ill  private  houses,  though  liable  to  prosecution  on  this 
account,  as  the  province  groaned  under  an  irreligious  establish- 
ment." The  undertaking  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  prevalent 
disfavour  into  which  circumstances  had  brought  the  Episcopal 
Church,  then  the  strongest,  as  it  was  the  established  church  of  the 
colony.ll  At  that  time  Baltimore  contained  only  about  thirty  or 
forty  houses,  and  less  than  three  hundried  inhabitants. 

A  log  church  edifice,  which  some  persons  still  living  remember, 
was  erected  on  the  lot  in  the  rear  of  that  on  which  Christ  Church 
now  stands.  The  Bev.  Hector  Allison  preached  in  it  for  several 
months;  and  it  was  proposed  by  some  members  of  the  congregation 
that  he  should  become  the  pastor.  The  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  completed.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1763  the  congregation, 
which  did  not  yet  embrace  more  than  a  dozen  families,  presented  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Patrick  Allison,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  to  become  their  stated  supply  for  one  year,  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Allison,  although  he  received  a  caU 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  at  the  same 

*  It  it  said  that  near  six  thousand  persons  from  Ireland,  many  of  them  Presbyterians, 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1729,  and  beforilthe  middle  .of  the  century  near  twejve 
thousand  arrived  annually  for  several  years. — Dr,  Hodge^s  History,  Holmm*  AnnaUf 
▼ol.  II.,  p.  123. 

t  As  early  as  the  year  1715  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county  were  gathered  into  a 
congregation,  and  ministered  to  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conn,  who  afterwards  removed  to 
Bladensburg,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  year  11 53,-^See  Records  qf  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  p.  37.    Dames*  Sermons,  LIX. 

In  1740  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  to  Presbyterian^oogregations  in  this  county.  And  in 
a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  New  England,  dated  June,  1751, 
he  says — <<  In  Maryland,  also,  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  (shall  I  call  it  7),  or 
first  plantation  of  religion  in  Baltimore  county,  where  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  WhhUesey 
is  likely  to  settle. — Gillies^  Historical  Collection,  vol.  II.,  pp;  337-8.  * 

t  Mr.  John  Smith  and  Mr.  William  Buchanan  came  to  Baltimore  from  Carlisle,  Penn- 
■ylvania,  in  1760,  and  were  followed  the  next  year  by  Messrs.  William  Smith  and  James 
Sterret,  from  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania;  and  soon  after  by  Messrs.  Mark  Alexander, 
John  Brown,  Benjamin  Griffith,  and  Robert  Purviance,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Drs.  John 
and  Henry  Stevenson,  from  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Plowman,  from  England,  who, 
with  Mr.  William,  Lyon,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  the  town>  were  the  founders  of  the 
church. 

II  Under  the  original  charter  there  was  no  church  established  by  law.  In  1691,  how- 
ever, after  the  Protestant  Revolution  in  England,  the  government  of  the  colony  was 
wrested  from  the  proprietor,  and  administered  by  officers  of  the  crown.  The  province 
was  then  divided  into  parishes,  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  the  inhabitants,  for  building 
Episcopal  churches,  and  supporting  the  Episcopal  clergy.  All  religious  assemblies  were 
required  to  use  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  public  worship,  which  could  be  held  only 
in  licensed  houses.  The  opposition  to  which  this  gave  rise  had  not  subsided  when  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  formed^  nor  even  before  the  Revolution. 
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time,  accepted  the  inyitation,  and  eiitered  nf^oii  the  dtitiesuia  Sep- 
tember, 1768.      :.  ' 

Early  the  irext  year  the-con^egation  elected  a  eommittee  to  take 
charge'of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee represented  the  congregation  ia  Presbytery,  aa  ruling  elders, 
for  nearly  twenty  yeafs.  In  the  yfar  1781  four  of  this  committee 
agreed  to^aot  as  tnUng  elders  alone,  withoat,  however,  being  regu- 
Utfly  ordained;  while  the  other  members  of  the  committee  continued 
t6  take  charge  of  t^e'temporal affairs  of  the  congregation. ' 

In  the  year  1764  th^  present  site  of  the  church  was  pmrcha^d, 
and  k-  brick  building,  forty- five  feet  ii>y  thirty-fire,  was  erected. 
During  the  next  year  Mr.  Allison-  ^as  ftdly  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  PhiladelpLhia;  and  additional  ground  was  purchased 
for  a\  parspnSige.  In  1768  the  new  eongregation  in  Pine  street, 
Philadelphia,  presented  a  call  fbr  Mr.  Allison  to  Presbytery.  But 
although  at  the  time  he  signified  his  willinghesb  to  aecept  the*  call, 
at  the  next  mating  he  withdrew  that  acceptance,  having  oeterminf  d 
to  remain  io  Baltin^ore.  The  congregation  iitoreased  his  salary,  and 
agreed  that  he  «h(Hild  preach  one  <}uarter  of  his  \jime  to  the  society 

glien  called  Soldiei^s  Delight,  now  Mount  Paran)  idl  the  country, 
uring  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  ohu)*ch  was  enlarged  and  a 
parsonage  built.  In  the 'year  }789  the  congre^tion,  having  re- 
solved three  or  four  years  before  to  attempt  te  erect  a  new  church, 
entered  upon  the  undertaking.  A  large,  opmmodious,  and  hand- 
some edifice  for  that  day,  was  Completed,  in  1791,  and  has  continued 
to  accommodate  the  congregation  as  i^  place  of  worship  to  this  time. 
Early  in  the  year  1800  Dr.  Allison's  health  began  to  &il,  and 
under  deep  depression  of  spirits  he  applied  to  the  Presbytery  for 
leave  to  resign  his  charge.  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  he  pondentel^  by  advice  of  Presbytery,  to  withdraw 
his  ret|uest,  in  the  hope  that  relaxation  and  travel  would  restore  his 
health.'  But  although  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  improve,  he  soon 
relapsed,  and-  after  a  somewhat  protracted  sickness,  died  August, 
1802,  having  served  the  congregation  nearly  forty  years.  As  no 
setoional  records  were  kept  dtiring  this  period,  it  is  jdiffictdt  at  this 
day  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
church.*  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  $he  dtated  means,  of 
grace  were  regularly  attended,  and  that  catechetical  instruction  was 
oarefully  communicated.  The  congregation  from  a  little  handful 
grew,  during  his  ministry,  (o  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential in  the  country. 

*  Dr.  AnUon  entofed  the  minittry  ^boaf  the  time  that  the  schism  that  divided  the 
chatah  from  1Y41  till  1758  was  healed.  All  hie  •sympathies  were  with  the  **  old  side." 
He  was  strenooer  for  hsarning  and  order,  ami  sos^icioas  of  religious*  excitements'.  No 
social  services  or  prayer-meetings,  daring  the  week,'  were  held  in  the  church  under  his 
aiioistnr.  As  a  preacher  he  wat  rather  aTgnm'entattTe  than  rhetorical.  He  read  his  ser^ 
moos  eloMly,  tad  his  inanner  was  nnanimated.  But  his  matter  was  rich  and  instructlTe, 
end  hie  s^le  dear  and  nerTons.  He  was  especialhf  distinguished  in  the  ehnreh  courts. 
Dr.  MiUef  stye  of  Jiim,  in  the  memoir  df  Dr.  Rodgers,  that  in  debate  he  had  scarcely  an 
MiaU  He  was  a  member  of  almost  etery  iniportant  committee  of  the  Synod  at  the  time 
ot  the  reorgaaifeyitioo  of  the  church,  from  17^  to  1788.  He  was -also  prominent  in  every 
'effort  in  his  day  to  promote  morality,  edncation,  and  liberty  in  Maryland. 
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!the  year  prevlomr  to  Dr.  Allison's  deatli^  the  congregation  re^ 
solved  to  elect  an  assistant  minister.  The  Rey.  Dr.  Alexander,  the 
Teneri^ble  professor  in  Princeton,  trho  had  preached  in  the  oharch 
x>n  his  return  from  ^  visit  to  New  England,  was  fir^  chosen.  H» 
having  declined  the  call,  another  election  was  held,  when  the  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  James  Ingli«,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbjrterjr  of  New 
York.*.  A  large' minority  being  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  this 
election  seceded,  and  erected  the  Second  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  to 
which  they  called  Dr.  Glendy,  who  was  then  settled' near  Btinnton, 
Yirginia^'and  who' had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Of  the  otttwai'd  condition  of  the  church  during  Dr.  Ihglis'  fninis^ 
try^  there'  is  little  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  colony  that 
founded  the  Second'  Churdi  was  large  and  pespe<5table,  but  the 
vacancies  thus  made  were  soon  supplied,  and  the  congregation  con- 
tinued to  be  eminently  prosperous  in  its  temporal  afbirs.  Dn 
Inglis  obtained  permission  to  introduce  an  organ,  which  created 
«ome  little  dissatisfaction  at  first,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  ahd 
the  usual  harmony  was  restoi^ed. 

The  s|Mritual'cpnditiQm,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  S(S 
promising;  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Inglis'  election,  infid^ity,  as  is  weU 
Known,  mA  become  to  ia  great  extent  fashionable  in  Great  Britain, 
-and  in  this'  couiitry.  The  friends  of  vita}  religion  were  driven  by 
this  state  of  things,  not  only  to  a  more  vigorous  defence  of  the  out- 
works of  Christianity,  but  also  to  the  m<>te  earnest  cultivation  of  the 
Spirit  of  true  piety.  As  the  result  of  these'  efforts  under  God,  revi- 
vals of  religion  extensively  pi'evailed. '  And  although  this  church 
was  not  among  the  number  of  those  -enjoying  these  seasons  of  spe- 
cial refreshing,  yet  in  the  minute^  of  its  session  may  be  traced  i 
gradual  improvement  in  spiritual  things. 

At  the  meeting  of  Ptesbytery^  at  wiich  Mr.  Inglis  was  received 
and  ordained,  a  committee,  previously  appointed,  brought  in  a  r^ 
port,  whieh  was  adopted,  urging  upon  the  churches  under  th«  care 
of  that  body  ta  elect  and  ordain  ruling  elders  as  helps  in  govern- 
ment and  discipline*  Shortly  after  we  find,  from' the  records  of  this 
church,  that  these  officers  were  thus,  for  the  first  time,  solemnly  s&t 
apart.t  This  session  Soon  began  to  take  active  measures  for  pro>^ 
moting  the  spiritualedification  of  the'  congregation.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  at 
more  frequent  intervals.  More  formality,  and  greater  strictness^ 
were  used  in  admitting  candidates,  to  sealing  ordinances.^  Meet- 
ings in  the  week  for  social  prayer  and  exhortation  were  established. 

*  Mr.  Inglis  had  stadied  law  in  the  office  of  Alexander  HamHtoa,  and  boon  admUfe^ 
to  the  New  Vock  bar;  but  soon  after  "be  abandoned  the  law  for  the.  ministry,  and  studied 
theology  under  Dr;  Rodgers,  and  was  licensed  in  1801* 

t  Formerly  members  of  the  <<  committee"  of  the  congregation^  wb^se  propMDr  office  wm 
the  care  of  the  temporalities^  represented  the  church  in  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

X  It  would  see^  from  the  minutes  that,  in  some  instances,  persons  had  come  forward 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  without  sjobmittlng  to  any  eiaminatioB,  tir  even  intimating  to  the 
pastor  or  session  their  inteotieii  to  do  so,  and  were  informally  ,eQ»<dled  as  nembere  of 
ttbe  chnrch  in  fuU  communion.. 
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Sab1»t]b«dioal8  wece  nndeartakeot.    And  a  greater  interest  in  fkh 
motinft  vital  religion  ^as  manifested.    .....  ''" 

Dr.  XiigKs  died  suddenly,  oti  Sabbath  monung,  Aagnst  15, 1819^ 
deeply  lamented  by  a  dcTOtedly  attached  people. 

For  aboat  a  year  after  the.  death  of  Dr.  Ingli^  the  church  con-r 
tinned  vacant.  During  this  time  the  attention  .of  the  congregation 
was  directed  to  three  licentiates,  who  had  jnst  completed  their  theo- 
logical studies,  vis.,  Messrs.  Sylvester  Lamed,  Matthias  Bruen,  and 
mlliam  Nevins*  .  The  predilections, of  the  respective  friends  of  these 
gentlemen  Were  very  strong  and  decicled ;  and  the  first  election  foe 
pastor  lasted  two  days.  At  length  the  choice  fell  njfon  Mr.  Lamed, 
then  recently  settled  in  Ifew  Orleans.  After  consulting  his  father 
and  bretbjren  he  declined  the  6all,  not  feelix^  at^  liberty  to  abandon 
his  important  post.  And  in  a  short  time  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  universally  lamented  m  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
devoted'  ministers^  ever  raised  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
the  second  election,  Mr.  William  Nevins,  a  licentiate  of  the  Asse- 
rtion of  New  London,  Connecticut,  was  chosen  pastor  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  installed  in  August,  1820. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Dr.  Nevins'  ministry^  there  were  no 
remarkable  results  of  his  labours.  Possessing  a  fine  imagination,  a 
refined  taste,  warm  affections,  and  an  ardent  temperament,  his  pulpit 
performances  attracted  general  admiration,  abd  lua  social  intercourse 
elicited  ardent  attachii^ents.  He  early  revived  the  weekly  lecture^ 
and  the  prayer-meeting,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  several 
years.  In  the  winters  of  1823: — 4,  and  1 824—5,  sevaral  of'  the 
neighbouring  churches  enjoyed  seasons  of  special  revival,  which  had 
also  extensively  prevailed  .in  other  parts  of  the  country.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Summerfield,  whose  brief  ministerial  career  in  this 
country  produced  so  happy  an  impression  upon  his  own  and  othev 
denominations^,  was  led  to  visit  Baltimore,  principally  through  the 
instramentality  of  Dn  'Nevins,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  him*  in  New  York,  and  on  his  return,  induced  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  invite  him  to  Baltimore* 
This  visit  Dr.  Kevins  was  always  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  a  great 
privilege  and  blessing.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  Dr.  John  Breckin- 
ridge became  the  associate  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  .  This  formed  a  new  era  for  Presbyterianism  in  Baltimore* 
These  brethren,  united  by  a  long  and  ardent  friendship,  resolved  to 
eo-operate  in  viforons  measures  to  promote  a  deeper  religious  inter- 
est in  the  churches.  They  established  union,  prayer-meetings,  and 
Bible  classed,  int6  which  was  gathered  a  large  number  of  active, 
iotelligent  youth  of  both  sexes. 

A  decided  increase  of  solemnity,  directness,  and  unction  was  ob* 
served  in  Dr.  Kevins'  preaching  from  this  time.  On  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, March  9th,  1827,  he  delivejred  a  sermon  from  the  text,  ^'  How 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  So  great  salvation  ?"  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  elder  and  more  experieucel  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
school  were  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  the  younger  teachers,  and 
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more  advanced  scholars,  in  the  deepest  anxiety  respeicting  their  sal- 
"ration.  Several  members  of  the  congregatiAU' visited  Dr..  Nevins^ 
in  the  same  state  of  feeling,  ^daring  the  interval  of  public  worship. 
And  in  a 'few  weeks  this  spirit  of.  inquiry  had  so  spread  throughout 
the .  congregation,  that  as  many  ad  seventy  or  eighty  persbns  were 
found  at.  the  same  time  in  Sftt^dance  upon  the  meetings  which  were 
appointed  for  .the  inBtruction  of  inquirers.  More  than  one  hundred 
members  were  added  to  this  church  as  the  result  of  this  awakening, 
many  of  whom  have  been  its  brightest  ornaments,  its  most  efficient 
and«uBefullabourers.  Nor  did  .its  influence  cease  with  these  more 
imoiediate  results.  It  infused  fresh  life,  into  the  church,  and  gave 
a  new  impulse* to  religion,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  yet  spent* 
Its  fruits  have  been  seen  itr  the  renewed  activity,  and  ^al,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  members  of  the  church,  in^every  department  of  reli- 
gious effort.  No  such  marked  season  of  revival  has  since  been 
witnessed  here,  altbougbf  there  have  been  several,  both  during  Dr* 
Nevins'  life  time,  and  since,  as  m  1829,  1881,  1888,  and  1840, 
when,  without  so  manifesit  an  awakening,'  very  nearly  as  many  hav4^ 
been  added  to  the  church  during  the  year. 

In  1882  Dr.  Nevins  was  attacked  with  a  bilious -fever,  which  laid 
him  aside  for  mnre  than  itwo  mpnths,  and  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
sanctified  to  him.  In  1884  he  was  again  arrested  by  disease.  In- 
cessant labour  induced  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  He  lost  his  voice, 
and  was  unable  to  preach  for  several  months.  Relaxation  and 
travel  had  apparently  recruited  his  healthy  when  the  sudden  death 
of  an  almost  idolized  wife,  and  other  afflictlGns,  completely  pros- 
trated his  strength,  and  prepared  him  for  a  premature  grave.  His 
feelings  have  been  so  affectinsly  pourtrayed  by  his  own  pen,  in  his 
^^  Practical  Thoughts,"  and  the  portion  of  his  diary  which  is  em- 
braced iit  the  memoir  of  his  life,  that  no  other  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them.  He  employed  his  time  during  sickness  in  composing 
^  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Observer ,  over  the 
finals  M.  S. ;  and  in  preparing  a  number  of  tracts,' which  have  had  an 
extensive  circulation.  He  preached  but  once  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  that  was  a  New- Yearns  sen^on.  These  anniversaries  were 
seasons  of  deep  interest  to  him^  and  improved  by  some  of  his  most 
beautiful,  affectionate,  faithful,  and  effective  sermons.  The  winter 
and  spring  of  this  year  he  spent  in  the  West  Indies,  without,  how- 
ever, the  benefit  that  his  congregation  hoped  and  anticipated.  He 
returned  only  to  struggle  patiently  through  the  summer,,  and  breathe 
out  his  soul  to  God  in  the  midst  of  an  afiectionate  and  devoted 
people,  September  14th,  l635« 

During  Us  absence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  ah  English'  Independent 
minister,  supplied  his  place.  After  Dr.  Nevins'  death  the  congre- 
gation depended  upon  occasional  supplies  for  the  space  of  one.  year, 
and  the  church  underwent  extensive  repairs.  Early  in  the  spring 
Mr.  John  C.  Backus,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, who,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 
had  passed  throuffh  Baltimore,  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge; 
and  accepting  the  invitation,  was  installed  in  September;  1836. 
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Tht  aoldkr  of  thM  Crouf  a  Practi^  ExponHtm  of  Ephman$  tL  10—18.    By  the  Bcr. 
Xoaii'LxxMrsv^  D.D/  Robert  Carter  &  Biothen,  New  York. 

Dr.  Leyburn,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
*magni&e8  his  office  by  uding  the  press  as  a  means  of  nsefulness.  Why 
should  not  more  of  onr  able  writers  do  the  same  ?  If  they  are  unwilling 
to  write  a  book,  we  lAvite  them  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  the  pages  of  the 
Presbyterian  Magazine.  Dr.  Leyburn  has  written  an  exposition  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
edifying  to  the  general,  reader.  The  book  gives  evid^iice  of  sound  habits 
of  thinking*  a  lively  iniaginaiion*  and  a  polished  style.  The  topics  in  the 
chapter  kre  exhibited-  with  an  amplitude  of  illustration  and  discussion  that 
brings  oiit  their.full  and  earnest.meamog.  We  rejoice  that «  practical  work 
of  this  kind  has  been^added  to  the  stock  pf  Christian  literature,  and  through 
the  agency^of  one  of  our  own  bretfiren.  We  were  particularly  interested 
in  reading  the  chajMer  entitled  **  the  Sandals  of  ^r^ice-."  The  M^essrs. 
Carter*  who  have  a  knack  at  getting  bold  of  good  books,  have  only  added 
another  illustration  of  their  skill  by  engaging  the  services  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in. their  own  publication 
establishment.  -       • 

The  Pidbm,  trantiaJttd  and  txpjaim^d,  Iqt  J*  A.  Auzikdxb,  Profeoapr  ia  the  Thedo- 
gical  Seminery  in  Priooeton,  N.  J.    Baker  A  Scribner,  New  York. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander's  treatise  on  the 
Psalms  is  a  new,  literal,  and  idiomatic  translation:  The  rendering  is 
extraordinary  for  fidelity  and  terseness..  The  Hebrew  ore  of  the  moun* 
tains  of  Zion  is  fashioned  into  Saxon  baUB  hy  the  heat  and  hammer  of  a 
workman,  whose  articles  are  standard  in  the  market  of  literature.  Another 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  learned  and  skilful  analyHs  of  each  Psalm.  Like 
the  man  of  science^  who  classifies  and  reduces  to  order  thp  fkcts  of  the 
natural  world,  the  Professor  gathers  up  the  ideas  of  the  Psalm- world, 
arranges  them  with  evangelical  philosophy,  and  ^ves  at  a  glimpse  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole.  We^are  among  those  who  believe  that  order,  arrange- 
ment, analysis,  are  of  great  use  in  acquiring  and^  in  imparting  knowledge. 
Let  the  reader  first  get  a  view  of  the  ocsasion,  the  object,  &c.,  of  the 
Psalm,  and  he  will  read  it  with  gneatly  increased  interest.  Another  feature 
of  the  work  is,  that  itgivee  the  rtstdts  of  extensive  learning  and  investiga- 
tion within  a  narrow  compass.  The  botanist  who  travels  over  a  large 
disirict  to  secure  a  single  flower^  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  critical  Professor, 
who  oAen  presses  the  richness  of  a  laborious  investigation  between  the  folds 
of  a  single  sentence.  Another  trait  is  that  the  diffifmties  of  the  Psalms  are 
not  evaded,  but  fairiy  met;  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  track  is  laid  thi'ough  a 
tunnel  rather  dark)  and  sometimes  it  runs  along  the  highest  precipices  of 
learning,  and  sometimes  it  bridges  deep  streams  with  bold  architecture ; 
but  the  engineer  has  not  left  any  part  of  his  work  undone.  The  traveller 
rarely  finds  that  he  codd  have  done  better;  and  will  generally  give  homage 
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to  the  scientifie  surrey  which  has  at  any  rale  led  him  pleasantly  through  a 
rich  country.  Another  characteristic  of  the  hook  is,  that  it  is  as  ^ell  adapted 
to  cdl  classes  of  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  ministers  and  people,  as 
can  well  be  contrived.  The  intelligent,  private  Christian  can  consult  the 
work  with  interest  and  profitf  and^its  contemts  will,  perhaps,  be  most 
rdished  and  appreciated  by  the  severer  and  more  critical  student.  But  any 
one  can  get  access  to  the  meaning*  '  The  Professor  hangs  up  the  key  of 
his  study  door  so  that  any  grown-up  Christian  .can  reach  it,  though  some 
will  have  to  stand  on  tiptoe.  In  short,  we  but  annoiinee  the  sentiment  of 
the  critical  irorld^  in  paying  that  **  Mexander  on  tkt  Ptatms**  ie  a  produc- 
tion of  rich  and  rare  merit.  The  publishers  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
stereotype  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  enterprise  will  be  bountifully. . 
rewarded. 

Lift  of  John  Calvin,    By  TaoxAt  H-  Prya.  ^Harpers,  New  York. 

The^  English  traveller,  who  stole  from  the  tomb  at  Newburyport  a  part 
of  the  skeleton  of  Whitefield*  received  the.  censure  of  the  world,  although 
his  motives  Werfe  compan^atively  innocent.  What  shall  be  isaid,  then,  of 
Thomas  H.  Dyer,  who,  under  the  plea  of  writing  the  bi$gfMhy  of  Joha  ' 
Calvin,  has  attempted  to  steal,  not  the  bones  of  his  body,  bnt  the  reputatioa 
of  his  character?  Mr.  Dyer's  motives  we  know  not,  wtt  pretend  Co.  de- 
cypher.  But  if  he  were  judged  by  the  same  severity  with  which  he  judges 
Calvin,  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  make  him  out  worse  than  a  Servetus- 
tfiurderer.  This  biography  furnishes  a  dangerous  example.  Suppose  that 
some  one,  w'ho  hates  Methodism  as  Mr.  Dyer  does- Calvinism,  should  con* 
ooct  a  biography  of  John  Wesley,  in  which  the  whole  private  and  publio 
life  of  that  eminent  man  was  misinterpreted  throughout,  his  pablie  service* 
maligned,  his  character  reproached  with  dark  insinuations,  and  every  pos- 
sible misconstruction  put  upon  motive  and  .action  even  where  a  fair  demand 
existed  for  the  exhibition  cif  charity  and  of  truth.  The  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  such  sectarian  dishonesty  and  malice,  would  be' that  it  Was  of -.the 
Dyer  stamp^  We  trust  that  Calvini^to  .will  never  descend  to  such  a  sub- 
stratum of  infamy  as  to  dig  up  the  graves  of  honoured  men  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  cannibal  work  that  heathens  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  book  Will 
find  «^  its  own  place.'*  No  Dyeing  can  injure  the  imperishable,  colour  of 
Calvin's  theological  mantle. 

Jt  Pastor* t  SkeUfitf,  or  ConverMations  vnih  Inquirjtn  retpecting  tht,  TTay  ofSabfOitum,     By 
IcHABoo  S.  SpiacjBB,  D.  D.    M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York. 

Dr.  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  is  one  of  the  hard-working  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  honour  for  his  i^rk'a  sake,  and  for  his  Mas-^ 
ter's  sake.  The  Pastor's  Sketches  are  t(>ld  to  the  life.  They  comprise 
incidents  in  the  hijstory  of  individuals,  -and  bring  to  view  some  of  the  expe- 
riences and  difficulties  of  minds  with  whom  he  has  come -in  contact  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry.  The  Sketches  contain  the^marrow  of  divinity. 
They  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  sound  doctrinal  truth,  practiciail 
directions  to  the  conscience,  and  interesting  narrative.  John  Wesley  re- 
marks that  *<  no  part  of  history  is  so  profitable  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
great  changes  in  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  certain  no  part  of  Christian 
history  is  so  profitable  as  that  which  relates  to  great  changes  wrought  in  our 
souls;  these,  therefore,  should  be  carefully  noticed  and  treasured  up."  t)r. 
Spencer  undertakes  this  office  in  treasuring  up  some  of  the  notable  results 
of  his  ministerial  life*    The  book  is  invaluable  to  a  young  minister.    li 
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OQ^ttd  bereaA  hf  the  elei^  kt  Iairg[ei  and  b;^  everf  Intelligent  Ohrietian 
who'  lares  to  get  hold  of  whbt  is  inlere^ng  and  useful.  The  man  who. can 
wiiie  ;a  book  likts  this  is  bound  to  keep  right  on.  The  obligations  of  a 
*^  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdoip  of  heaven*'  are  upon  him ;  and  his 
ifive  lalents  should  be  put  out  for  gain  in  oitr  great  publication  establish- 
ments. It  is  no  mronder  that  a  certain  Theological  Seminary  had  a  desire 
to  make  Dr.  Spencer  a  Professor  i>f  Theology,  The  clear  apprehensions 
of  divine  truth  set  forth  in  this  volume,  the  ^discriminating  sagacity  in  their 
applicaUon  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  the  fertility  of  a  mind  that 
keeps  others  alwa]!^  on  the  alert,  admirably  qualify  the  author  of  <<  A  Pal- 
lor's Sketches"  to  be  a  trainer  of  piastors.  No  theological  student  ought  ta 
l>e  without  Ibis  book. 

Jheologff  of  the  Inutleei  and  of  th$  F$elingt :  A  Sermon.    By  Sdwabiw  A.  Pabk^  Pro- 
fenor  oCDidaotic  Theology  in  Andover  Theological  Senuniry.    1850. 

Paul's  sanctified  intelleet  gave  light  and  received  light  in  harmony  with 
his  affeotions.  The  &eory  of  a  double  interpretation  by  which  truth  can 
become  any  thing  in  the -diverse  thoughts  and  feelings  iOf  men,  is  not  very 
'isatisflauctbry.  We  would  not  accuse  the  able  Professor  of  any  intentional 
at^ck  upon  the  evangelical  views  of  the  Reformation ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  adversary  has  often  sharpened  a  keener  Weapon  of  mischief. 
For  example,  he  gives  an  illusti^ation  of  iiie  theology  of  the  affections  m  the 
Hrords  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  corse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  corse  for  us."  This  verse  is  said  to  be  true  only  in  the 
«etise  of  a  general  assent  of  the  niind  underlhe  Snflaence  of  high-wrought 
^emotion.  The  tbeolo^  of  the  intellect  does  not  admit  the  passage  as 
proving  thM  Christ  died  ibr  the  sins  of  his  people-r^that  he  made  a  vicarious 
atonement.  There  are,  therefore,  two  theologies,  of  the  heart  and  head; 
and  what  one  receives  the  other  rejects.  The  extreme  danger  of  inter^ 
preting  the  Bible  on  «nch  princi|4es  is  seen  at  a  glance.  A  man  may 
believe  any  thing  or  nothing.  Indeed  the  sermoli  may  be  called  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  orthodox  formulas  ean  be  signed  by  unorthodox 
men.  Time  was  when  great  complaints  were  made  of  the-  bed  of  Pro* 
custes,  whose  fixed  and  terrible  standard  of  measure  did  not  suit  the  variable 
dimensions  of  theologians.  But  those  days  of  baibarous  ordeal  are  over. 
We  now  have  a  Patent,  Self-adjusting  Crced-reposer,  on  which  men  of  all 
sorts  of  intellects  and  feelings  can  recline  wi^  the  most  secure  and  serene 
triumph.  We  deeply  deplore  the  tendencies  of  this  discourse.  The  dis- 
tinguished Professor  no  doubt  considers  it  derange  that  his  doctrine  is  so 
unpalatable  to  so  many  of  hi^fejlow  Christians;  but  this  very  fact  may 
tiug^est  to  an  humble  mind  cause  for  reconsideration. 

Tht  Method  of  the  Divime  Government,  Phyeieal  and  Moral    By  the  Rev.  Jam bb  McGosh. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothcn,  New  York. 

The  ancients  have  a  story  that  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  came  into  the 
world  in  a  panoply  of  full  maturity.  A  glimpse  of  the  Pagan  fable  is  seen 
in  the  issumg  fiom  fiie  press  of  the  above  vdome,  the  first  publication  made 
by  the  author,  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  valorous,  literary  achievement 
The  characteristics  of  the  writer's  mind,  as  displayed  in  his  work,  are  acute, 
metaphysical  power»— eontcoUed  by  great  common  sense — and  well  stored 
in  rich  and  vtirious  learning.  The  contents  of  the  volume  embrace  a  field 
of  discussion  fertile  in  the  resources  of  theology,  morals,  and  philosophy. 
There  are  four  parts.    The  Jtrst  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  Divine 
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gOTemment  m  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  ciharacter  of  Ood.  Five  pheno« 
mena  present  themselves  in  a  view  of  .providence  and  the  hmaan  soal; 
these  are,  extensive  suffering,  bodily  and  mental ;  restraints  and  penalties 
laid  on  man ;  God  at  a  distance  from  man ;  man  at  a'  distance  from  God ;  a 
schism  in  the  human  soul.  The  suand  book  inslitates  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  method  of  the  Divine  government  in  the  physical  w^ld,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  author  discusses  the  laws  of  nature,  relation  of  cause 
apd  effect,  the  adjustments  of  material  substances,  the  connexion  of  God 
with  his  works,  a  general  and  particular  Providence,  the  control  which  God 
has  over  man  by  jneans  0(  physical  arrangements^  the  mysteries  of  Provi« 
dence,  &c.  This  part  is  one  of  great  power  in  an  argument  against 
atheism,  pantheism,  infidelity,  and  superstition.  The  third  book  examines 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through  which  God  governs  mankind. 
The  outlines  of  an  acute  system  of  intellectual  philosophy  and  moirals  are 
here  brought  to  view';  containing  accurate  analysis,. sagacious  metaphysical 
discrimination,  and  profound  homage  for  the  authority  of  revelation.  The 
anther's  reasoning  carries  generally  conviction  to  the  mind,  of  the  high 
truths  he  labours  to  develope ;  although  every  one  of  his  results  may  not 
be  acquiesced  in.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  a  festst  for  metaphysicians. 
The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  reconciliation  of  Oocl  to  man.  In  diis  divi- 
sion the  author  discusses  .the  advantage  of  harmonizing  nature  and  revela- 
tion ;  the-  defective  views  prevalent  of  the  Divine  character ;  symptoms  of 
intended  restoration;,  what  is  needful  in  order  to  res^>ration  in  relatioki  to 
the  character  of  God  and  the  character  of  man;  means  of  applying  the  aid; 
the  world  to  come«— In  ^lort,  the  volume  bears  the  iinpress  of  one  of  the 
gifted  minds  of  the  age.  It.  will  be  a  book  of  profitable  Christian  study, 
and  of  general  reference,  when  the  works  of  thoiisandsi^  better  known  than 
James  M'^Cosh,  will  be  in  oblivion.  As  a  slight  specimen  of  the  author's 
general  learning,  there  are,  illusions  and  references  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  authors  and  systems.  Towards  the  conclusion,  there  is  an 
able  chapter  onPthe  German. intuitional  theology. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  is  in  Uie  wide,  circuit  of  its  topice. 
Its  digressions  are  too  numerous;  its  plan  too  complicated;  its  direct  aim 
too  much  impaired  by  variety.  The  arrangement,  however,  that  does  not 
entirely  suit  one,  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  another.  Critical  charity 
must  allow  a  certain  radge  of  liberty,  especially  to  gifted  minds.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  genius  to  conlpel  toleration  where  troth  is  not  compromised. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  have  given  good  proof  of  their  enterprise  in  repub- 
lishing this  work  of  five  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  large  octavo.     They 
have  not  miscalculated  the  demands  of  inquiring  minds  in  this  country ;  and 
as  if  in  special  compliment  to  a  brodier  Scotchman,  they  have  brought  oat 
*  his  work  in  Uie  most  finished  style  of  mechanical  execution. 

The  Pathways  and  Abiding  Plata  of  (mr  Lord,-  illoatrited  in  a  Tour  through  the  Land 
of  Pronuw.  By  J.  M.  Waivweiobt,  D.  D.  Appletons,  New  York  aod  Philad^ 
phia. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  from  Dr.  Wainwright,  one 
of  the  Rectors  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  The  Doctor  is  something 
of  a  churchipan,  but  no  Puseyite^  We  heard  him  preach  the  other  day  in 
Trinity  Cathedral,  and  liked  his  sermon.  We  like  his  book.  It  is  a  good 
gift-book  of  the  season.    ^ 
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THE  PRESBYTERUN  CHURCH., 

Some  ^'aluable  statistics  relating  to  oqr  own  branch  pf  the  Church  of 
C^ristt  prepared  for  this  Magazine/ will  be  found  on  another  page.  We 
shall  give  in  future  numbers  a  full  statistical  view  of  the  principal  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  throughout  (he  worlds 

Lectures. — ^An  interesting  series  of  leciutres  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  delivered .  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
University  of  Viiginia,  has  been  commenced.  These-  lectures  have  been 
arrahged  under  the  auspices  of  the  chaplain,  i^hb^  according  to  annual  rota- 
tion, is  this  year  a  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  ^art  of  the  plan  that  when  the 
chaplaincv  shall  be  filled  by  another  church,  a  similar  course  shall  be  de- 
livered by  meoibers  selected  from  that  church. 

1.  Introdmctory :  Mmii^9  ftetpanMibUityi  for  his  belief,  Aev.  W.  6.  Pluroer, 
D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2.  TheNeoessitvofaB^cl^ion:  And  the  condition  of  man  without  it.  Rev. 
A.  R  Van  Zandt,  Petersburg,  Va. 

3.  Miraclti:  Their  nature,  and  the  possibility  of  verify inn;^  diem.  Hume,  £e. 
Rev.  Henry  Rufber,  D.  Dj^' Lexington,  Va. 

4.  Prophecy:  The  arginnent  from.  Rev.  A.  T.  McGil]«  D.  IX,  Western  Theo- 
ioipcal  Seminary,  Alle|:&any,  Pa.     - 

9.  The  Canon  <^  Scripture:  HistQiT  of  th^  text  PreservaUqp.  Inte^ity. 
The  hand  of  God  manifeated.  Rev.  r.  S.  Sampson,  D.  IX,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Va. 

6.  fnteimfll  Evidencesf  ih.  general.  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

7.  Internal  Evidendee,  in  a  particular  point,  viz.,  The  argument  firom  the  cfaa- 
racter  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Rev.  J.-W.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Princeton  Theological 
Bemmary,  Princeton,  N.  J.      « 

8.  The  Suceees  of  Chriitianittff  as  a^ording  an  arguments  Otherwise  an  e^MSt 
without  an  adequate  cause.  Gibbon's  famous  chapter  answered.  Rev.  fL  I). 
Hoge,  Richmond,  Va. 

9.  Inspiration  of  the  ^Scriptures,  Morell^s  Theory  ezammed  and  refiited. 
Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  Richmond,  va. 

10.  The  Nature  of  Christianity.  Shown  to  be^a  perfect  and  final  system  of 
&ith  and  practice,  and  not  a  form  in  transitu  to  a  hifffier  and  more  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  Religious  Idea.  Vide  Carl^le*s  view,  MorelPs,  Bailey *s  (in 
Festns),  and  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review.  Rev.  John  Miller,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

11.  (Sections  to  Christianity.  (1)  Objections  fix>m  Science.  The  Geological 
Arffument;  the  Ethnological  Argument;  tbe  Astronomical  Argument,  &c.  Rev. 
L,  W.  Green,  D,  D.,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward,  Va. 

12.  Ohjections  to  Christianity.  (2)  Objections  from  other  sources.  Popular 
objections.    Rev.  R  M.  Smith,  Staunton,  Va. 

18.  DiJficuUies  of  Infidelity.  The  war  oarried  into  the  adversary's  camp. 
Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  Frankfort,  K^. 

«  14.  Effects  Mjf  Christianity.  IHfferinff  fh>m  7,  •iipra,'in  representing  the 
moral  effects  of  revelation  on  the  indiviowl,  and  on  society*  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice, 
D.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

tt**  The  Leetwnss  to  be  puUkhed  isi  a  vobme* 
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Brick  Churchy  New  York. — A  fleries  of  lectarefl  on  **  First  Things''  has 
been  commenced  at  the  Old  Brick  Churchtby  the  pastQr.ihe  Rev.  Gardner 
Spring,  D.  D.  Forty-five  years  ago,  Father  Sewall,  of  Maine  (lately  gone 
to  rest),  preached  a  sermon  in  Newbui^port,  Mass.^  which  was  blessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  impressing  the  importance  of  the  Christian  ministry 
upon  ihe  mind  of  one,  who  was  destined  to- be  amons  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  ministerti  of  the  age.  Gardner  Spring,  men  a  young  man  in 
college  and  a  member  of  the  church,  never  lost  the  dqep  impressions  made 
by  that  sermon. .  The  text  was  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  **  Ho,  every 
One  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters.".  Thq  anecdote  that  has  been 
going  around  the  papers,  ascribing  to  Father  Sewall's  sermon  the  whole 
instrumentality  of  bringing  Dr.  Sj^ing  into  the  church  and  the  ministr^/^is, 
therefore,  incorrect.  The  sermoii^  however^  had  an  important  agency  in 
exalting  the  claims  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  Spring,  on  graduating,  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law*  and  commenced  its  practice  in  New  Haven.  But  he 
did  not  feel  at  home  in  bis  profession,  and  loved  the  prayer-meetings,  the 
Tisitation  of  the  sick  ^nd  of  the  poor,  &c.,  more  than  the^  court-room. 
About  this  time  (1808)  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  preached  in  New 
Haven  his  famous  .sermoOt  "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.*'  The 
young  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  audience,  was  melted  to  tears,  and  to  a 
prayerful  re-examination  of  duty  in  regard  to  his  profession.  The  result 
was  the  determination  to  abandon  the  law  and  ta'preach  the  uns^arehable 
riches  of  Christ.  \ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  has  now  been  the  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  for  about  forty  years ;  and  after  the  cares  and  rewards  of  a 
long  ministerial  life,  still  preaches  with  a  vigour  of  intellect  that  makes  his. 
last  his  best  days.  "*"  .      " 

The  writer  happened  to  hear  the  first  of  the  series  of  discourses  on 
*<  First  Things,"  which  the  Doctor  is  now  engaged  in  delivering.  His 
subject  was. the  pre'eminence  of  God.  He  showed  that  God  was  before 
aU  things  in  the  eternity  of  His  existence,  the  excellence  of  His  nature,  the 
authority  of  His  government,  and  the  end  of  life  to  His  creatures.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Doctor  remarked  that  this. pre-eminence  was.  practically 
enforced  by  Scripture,  and  by  our  obligations  to  God,  as  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Redeemer.  This  pre-eminence,  too,  was  absolute,  universa!, 
and  everlasting.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  discourfi^e,  the  Doctor  alluded  in 
a  touching  manner  to  the  fact  that  all  mankind  had  come  short  of  the 
homage  due  to  the  King  of  kings,  but  there  was  "  forgiveness  with  Him 
that  He  might  be  feared."  1  never  was  more  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  the  pulpit  is  "the  minister's  throne,"  that  adequate  preparation 
for  the  sanctuary  is  one  ofthe  secrets  of  personal  infiuence,  ofiicial  power, 
and  general  usefulness* 

Lectures  in  the  Central  Churchy  Philadelphia,-^ k  series  of  sermons  to 
young  men  has  teen  arranged  for  the  Sabbath  evenings  daring  the  winter* 
in  the  Central  Presbyterialn  Church,  on  Eighth  street.  The  Rev.  William 
H.  Green,  the  pastor, delivered  the  first  in  the  course^  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  C. 
C.  Jones  and  William  W.  Phillips  have  also  preached.  Dr.  Plumer  and 
other  distinguished  ministers  are  expected  to  follow.  Great  good  may 
result  from  such  a  course.  The  church  should  always  be  doing  her  utmost 
to  excite  a  religious  interest  in  the  community.  Church  enterprise  is  as 
necessary  as  mercantile  or  any  other  enterprise. 
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PsBSBTTniiir  Cbi^bcb  STiTiaTics^*— (I.)  In  the  Ibilowmg  iabl«,  W>  C,  is  not 
counted  when  the  individual  is  statedly  employed  in  any  eodesiasticai  seryioob  (2.)  Chapt 
taint,  D.  M,^  and  colporleurt  marked  as  8.  $%.  (3.)  Teachertm  k^pt  distinct,  even  when 
marked  S.  8.  (4.)  The  numbers  do  not  always  add  np  right,  because  seyeral  ministers 
are  in  trangitu,  three  smsli  Presbyteries  make  no  reports-five  names  appear  twice  on  the 
minutes,  and  the  foreign  missionaries  are  in  some  cases  counted'  in  their  Presbyteries  at 
hom9» 

Statistics  qf'the  Ptesbytgrian' Church  hy  ^fttods,  1849-50. 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  (^HHRCH. 

Statistics. — The  following  are  the  numbers'  of  the  Ministers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChUrch  North: 

Preaehert, 

3,777 

353 

5,420 


Members. 

* 

White  members, 

674,355 

Travellhig, 

**     probationers,  - 

86,156 

Bupernumeraiy, 

Colored  members,     •    '        - 

30,309 

Local,    - 

•*        probationers,    - 

i  1,830 

* 

Indiuw, 

1,033 

Total, 

M        !•■#    VAMP 

■ 

••     law  ywj, 

Total  nemben,        -    . 

689,683 

«        «         last  year, 

662,315 

Increase, 

0,549 
0,136 

4Ii 


Increase,  >  -  87,367 

Mbthodist.  TheoIooical  SsMiNARns.T-^The  Northern  Christian  Advo- 
cate states  that  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  received, 
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with  considerdbld^  favbtir,  a  proposition  to  establish  a  Th^olofical Seminary 
in  Western  New  York.  The  editor  thinks  the  project  wiU  be  supported 
by  the  neighbourmg  Arinnal  Conferences. 

This  Church  already  has  a  Theological  Institute  at  Cdncordt  New  Hamp- 
shire. Among  its  regulations^  the  student^  are  required  to  preach  before 
the  classes  in  the  Institute  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings ;  this  they  do 
in  rotation.  They  are  also  required  to  write  plans  of  public  discourses 
more  or  less  frequently,  as  well  as  to  write  essays  on  theological  subjects. 

North  West  Collkok. — ^The  Methodists  have  resolved  to  establish  a 
College  at  Chicago,  in  which  the  Conferences  of  lUiitois,  Wisconsiny  and 
Iowa  will  unite. 

PBOTESTATTT  EPISCOPAL  CHC[RCH. 

Triennial  Convtrition  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ChurcK  in  the 
United  States  of  ^merica.-^^Thia  Conveation  was  held  in  Cincinnati;  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  from 
Ephesians,  3d  chapter,  10th  verse—*'  To  the  intent  that  now  unto^  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  6hurch  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God.''  Th^  preacher,  after  alluding  to  the  grander, 
but  more  familiar  topics,  which  the  text  suggested  in  connexion  with  the 
great  work  thus  assigned  to  the  Church,  selected  for  his  theme,  «The 
peculiar  work  and  vocation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.'!    This  he  defined  to  be 

1.  To  re-assert  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  apart  from  the  arbitrary  defini- 
tions and  dogmatic  formulas  by  which  thay  have  been  encumbered  since 
the  Reformation. 

2.  To  Vestore  the  primitive  order  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

3.  To  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  her  unity. 

4.  To.  revive  and  exemplify  the  true  notion  of  the  Church's  care  for  litde 
children.  '  ^ 

5.  To  bear  testimony  to  the  principles  of  just  toleration  with  regard  to 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  to  set  the  example  of  forbearance  as  regards 
differences  on  those  subjects  upon  which  unity  is  dearly  impossible. 

The  importance  of  clearly  knowing  ai)d  faithfully  endeavotiring  to  fulfil 
this  vocation  was  set  forth  by.  reference  to  the  law  of  progress,  by  which 
man  is  gradually  advancing  to  that  condition  in  which  it  is  the  design  of  his 
Creator  ultimately  to  place  him. 

The  other  evangelical  <^huiChes  in  the  land  will  cordially  QO-operate  with 
the  Episcopal  in  fulfilling  the  vocation  above  specified,  according  to  their 
ability.  As  Presbyterians,  however,  we  sh^ll  decline  interferii^  with  the 
formulas  of  the  Reformatipn ;  and  we  think  that  our  Episcopal  brethren 
have  no  better  vocation  than  to  maintain  ^the  doctrines  of  grace  as  set  forth 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  have  of  late  been  much  enct^mbered  with 
the  formulas  bt  Puse^^ism.  The  Convention  authorized  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  to  elect  an  acting  Bishop. 

The  New  Fork  Convention  met  on  the  !^7th  'of  November,  to  elect  a 
Bishop.  Dr.  Seabury  was  the  favourite  with  the  High  Church  party ; 
but  failing  to  obtain  a  majority  of  either  the  clergy  or  laity,  he  was  with- 
drawn after  the  second  ballot.  Dr.  fVUliams,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  obtained  a  majority  of  the  laity,  and  on  the  second  ballot  caite 
within  three  votes  o£  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  clergy.    The  High  Church 

Earty  then  nominated  Bishop  Southgatey  and  afterwards  Du  Oreif^hton^ 
oth  of  whon^  successively  obtained  a  majority  of  the  clergy  ;  but  the  laity. 
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who  represented  llie  ehorches,  adhering  to  Dr.  WURamii  the  ConventioD 
finally  adjourned,  without'effectin^  a  choice. 

Arrears  of  Miniaters, — ^The  Episcopal  Convention  of  Pf nnaylvnnia  are 
in  the  habit  of  reporting,  in  their  annual  atatiatics,.  the  amount  in  which 
each  church  is  in  arrears  for  the  salary  of  its  minister ;  and  it  is-  worthy  of 
notice*  that  the  aggregate  arrears  thus  repotted  are,  .tfs  might  be  Expected,  • 
exeeedingly  small. 

SN^LAND. 

Chvrch.of  Enolakd. — The  sad  decline  front  Protestantism  that  has 
been  going  on  for  some  years  In  the  Church  of  England,  is  now  making  it 
a  nursery  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Great  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  evangelicf^  religion  by  the  Puseyites.  Dr.  Pusey,  as  Regius  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  University  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  receives  a  salary 
of  2000/.  a  year,  or  about  ^10,000;  and  yet  he  is  Romanizing  the  Church 
of  England  with  an  assiduity  apparently  proportionate  to  his  obligations 
not  to  do  so.  The  following  letter  fh>m  one  of  our  correspondents  contains 
thoughts  that  will  be  read jvit)i  interest: 

**0  for  the  heavenly  art  of  training  up  our  children  fo  cling  to  spiritual  things; 
to  climb  up  towards  Ood  and*  h^ar  fruit  to  his  glory  t  Is  it  not  fearful  to'tbin^  of 
soch  men  as  the  Wilberforoes,  educated  under  a  parental  influence  so  pure,  so 
free,  so  catholic,  ao  evangelical,  ^oing  down  from  Gospel  light  and  .liberty  into 
the  '*hold  of  every  (bol  spirit  and  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird  !*'  And 
that,  too,  just  (as  itaeems)  oat&e  verge  of  the  perio4  when  the  ciy  sball  be  heard, 
uttered  "mightily  with  a  loud  voice,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen — is  &llen  !'*  How 
little  we  know  what  may  become  of  our  beloved  children,  or  what  they  may 
become !  Yet  this,  after  all,  is  not  failh*s  view  of  the  matter.  **  T^e  promise  of 
God  staodeth  su're.^,  We  have  but  to  bring  them  up  strong  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  (not  in  rubrics  and  rituals,)  thoroughly  grounded  m  a  knowledge  of  the 
reaeon  of  the  fiiith  Chat  is  in  them,  and  .as  free  as  possible  from  all  human  addenda 
and  appenda|pe8,'and  Crod  will  surely  take  what  be  commands  us  Vogive,  I  verily 
believe  that  m  the  point  I  have  just  alluded  to,  lies  the^nly  possible  explanation 
of  the  sad  and  awful  apostasy  of  the  Wilberforce& — The  attempt  to  reconcile 
apgstolic  succession  and  ritualism  with  scripturar  Christianity,  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  ''Slippery  Sams,"  and,  in  the  en.d,  when  they  have  slipped  too  far,  apostates 
from  faith  and  fVom  Qo^.  I  spent  some  time  with  this  younif  man,  (H.  W.,)  at 
Geneva  and  thereabouts,  in  1631.  He  was  then  Just  leaving  the  University^  In 
speaking  of  his  future  profession,  be  said  '*  the  Church  afifofded  but  a  poor  pros- 
pect, as  his  own  fortune  was  impaired,  and  he  feared  these  people  (the  Reformers) 
would  oot  rest  till  they  had  stripped  her  of  her  ftmdal"  With  such  views  of  the 
Ministry,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  has. proved  to  him  the  ayenue 
to  Rome." 

Crukch  of  Bohe  in  Enolakd.— .^  new  British  Geography^  by  the 
Pope, — One  of  the  most  curious  geographical  specimens  of  the  times  is  the 
new  niap  of  England,  executed  in  scarlet,  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  queeh^s 
territory  has  been  subjected  to  a  new  survey,  and  the  whole  countiy  dotted 
out  into  spiritual  shires.  Twelve  Popish  bishoprics  -have  been^  established, 
and  one'  archbishopric,  of  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  made  incum- 
bent. Historical. illustrations  accompany  ihe  geography,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Pope  recounts  the  efforts  of  Ro^ianism  in  the  land.  He  closes 
by  saying:—**  Remarking  that  every  day  the  obstaoles  are  falling  off  which 
stood  ia  the  way  of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  have  thought  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  should  be  resumed  in 
England.*'     *<  And  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  abundant  suCcqur  of  celestial 
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^ce,  we  finally  iavolce  as  intercessors  with  Ood,  the  holy  mother  of  God, 
the  blessed  Apostles  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  .the  blessed  patrons^  of 
England,  and  especially  St.  Grego,ry  the  Great,'*  &c. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Westminster^  immediately 
issued  his  first  pastoral  letter,  dated  October  27th,  congratulating  the  faith- 
•  ful  oi)  the  geographical  and  spiritual  doings  of  the  Pope,  and  appoin.ting  in 
honour  of  the  o(5ea8ion^  benedictioos,  Te,  Deiims^  prayerisi,  thanksgivings,, 
masses,  &c.  He  says ;— **^  How  must  the  saints  of  our  country,  whether 
Roman  or  British,  Saxon  or 'Norman,  look  down  from  thehr  seat^  of  bliss 
with  beaming  glance — how  must  they  bless  God,  who  hath  again  visited 
his  pepple  ;  how  take  part  in  our  joy  aa  they  see  ^che  lamp  of  the  temple 
again  enkindled,**  &c. 

These  Roman  innovations  h^ve  made  a  great  commotion  in  England.. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kmgdom. '  The  following 
eltract  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham. 


\ 


'*  There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  alarms  me  nifach  teore  than  any  aggression 
of  a  foreign  sovereign.     •       ^ 

**  Clergymen  of  our  owi|  church,  who  have  'subscribed  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  acknowledgeci  ih  explicit  terms  the  queen's  supremacy,  have  been  the  most 
forward  in  leading  their  flocks  •  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.* 
The  honour  paid  to  saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  church,  the  superstitious 
use  of  the  si^  of  the  cross,  the  muttering  of  the  liturgy  so  as  to  disguise  thelan- 
gua^e  in  which  k  ia  written,  the  recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and  the 
admini^ration  of  penance  and  absolution,— ^11  these  things  are  pointed  out  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now  openly 
reprehended  by  the  Bishop  of  Lcvrdou  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  foreign  prince  of  no  great 
power,  compared  to  the  danger  within  the  gates  fh>m  the  unworthy  sons  b?  the 
Church  of  England  herself? 

''I  have  little  hope  that  the  propounders  aud'fVamers^of  Ifiese  innovations  will 
desist  from  their  insidious  course. ,  But  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  people  of 
ESngland,  and  I  wil)  not  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the  glorious  j>rin- 
cipies  and  the  immortal  martyr?  of  the- Reformation  shall  be  held  in  reverence  by 
the  great  mass  of  a  nation  which  looks  with  contempt  on  the  mummeries  of  super- 
BtitiAi,  and.  with  scorn  at  the  laborious  endeavours  which  are  ilow  making  to  con- 
fine the  intellect  and  enslave  the  soul. 

**  I  remain,. with  great  respect,  ^c.  J.  Bussell. 

"  Downing  st.,  Nov,  4."  , 


• 


Roman  Statistics  in  Britatn. — The  following  id  the  number  of  chapels, 
priests,  convents,  &c.,  iii  England  and  Scotland : 

Enflapd  and  Wales.        Seotknd.  Total. 

Chapels        -       -       *        .       .  587     ,               03                  680 

Colleges       .        -        -       -        -  10                  ,  1  .                  11 

Convents       -----  "•'             •            51 

Religious  houses  for  men       -        -  '                                             11 

Priests          .       -        -        -        -  788                  .110                   808 

Bishops         -       ^       ...  13                      5                    18 

do     .in  eoloiiies        .       •       -  -       .         .    •       45 

do      in  Ireland         ' .       .        -  27  • 

Besides,  these  898  priests,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  street  mis- 
sionaries, who  prowl  about  with  crucifixes,  and  who  are  marked  on  the 
directories  ^  without  any  fixed  mission."  The  Lord  **  knoweth  them  that 
are  his."  '     . 
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Providevck.— A  soni^t,  frmtk  the  Italian  of  Filicaja,  taken  from  an  old 
Tolume  of  the  Bxamin&r^  when  under  the  editorship -of  Legh  Hunt: 

Jnst  as  B  mottier  with  tweet  pious  faoe, 

Yearns  towards  her  little  children  from  her  seat,  .      . 
Gives  one  a  kiin,  another  an  embrace^ 

Takes  this  upon  her  knee,  that  uj^n  her  feet; 
And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pretences^ 

She  learns  their  feelings  and  tMr  Tarloos  will» 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses,  - 

And  whether  steni  or  smiling,  Io?as  them  still  \ 
80  ProTidenoe  for  us,  high,  infinite. 

Makes  oar  necessities  its  watcbful  task, 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants, 

And  even  if  h^  denies  what  seems  our  right, 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  ask, 

Or  seems  bat  to  denyi  or  in  denying  grants. 

PRBflBTTBiOAKg  WIN  TH»  "VSfoliBN.-^*' Madam,?'  Bftys  Jeremy  Taylor, 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  314,)  in  a  Dedication  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire, 
**I  Jcnow  the  arts  of  these  men;  and  they  often  put  me  in  mind  of  what 
was  told  ine  hy  Mr.  Sackville,  the  late  Earl  of  Mrset's  uncte ;  that  the 
cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he  named  the  Jesuits  and  the  Presbyterians) 
did  more  prevail  by  whispering  to  ladies,  than  all  the  Church,  of  England 
and  the  more  sober  Protestants  could  do  by  fine,  force^  and  strength  of 
aigument  For  they,  by  prejudice  or  fears,  terrible  things  and  zealous 
nothings,  confident  sayings  and  litde  stories,  govern  the  ladies*  consciences, 
who  can  persuade  their  lords,  their  lordr  will  convert  their  tenets,  and  so 
the  world  is  all  their  own.*^         •       ■      -      . 

» 

Nunneries  in  Disouisb. — ^Travelling  in  France  somef  years  ago,  we 
happened  to  have  for  fellow-travellers  a  well-informed  and  gentlemanly 
Frenchman,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who  was  taking  his  son  for  the 
completion  of  his  education  to  England,  and  a  middle-aged  woman,  whose 
sister  was  a  nun.  The  conversation  happening,  to  <fall  on  education,  we 
rentirred  to  doubt  the  advantages  of  monastic  training  for  youth.  J^aime 
beaucoup  la  vie  reiigiettie^  said  the  old  man,,  mildly ;  that  is,  I  love  much 
the  religious* life  (meaning  life  in  &  monastery  or  nunnery).  In  this  senti* 
ment,  in  its  unrestricted  meaning,  we  quite  -concurred,  but  we  ventured  to ' 
add  that  we  so^pected  very  much  that  la  vie  religieuse  could  best  be  cul- 
tivated, as  was  done  by  th^  early  Christians,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  not  in  cloistered  retreats.  On  this  the  lady  struck  in.  She,  too,  loved 
much  la  vie  religieuse^  and  regretted  that  her  duties  compelled  her  to  live 
in  the  world,  while  hei^  sister  was  cultivating  religion  in  a  nunnery.  But, 
she  added,  I  must  confess,  I  n£ver  knew  ▲  youno^  woman  bCiouoht  vv  in 
A  nunnery  turn  out  well  !  No  wonder,  we  replied ;  no  kind  of  life  that 
runs  coanter  to  God's  ordinances  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  in  his 
Word,  can  be  favourable  to  morals  in  the  end.  This  our  readers  must  feel  all 
the  more,  when  they  compare  the  state  of  morals  in  our  own  happy  country 
with  what  iiiMifi,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France*— /nvefn^t  JUvtrtiser. 
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James  Rknwick. — ^la  returning  thanks  after  a  slight  meal,  pr^viods  to 
his  execution,  he  used  these  rem^arkable.  words: — *^0  Xibrd,  thou  hast 
brought  me  within  two  hours  of  eternity,  and  this  is  no  matter  of  terror  to 
me  more  than  if  T were  to  lie'down  on  a.  bed  of  roses;  nay,  through  grace, 
to  thy  praise  I  may  tfay,  I  never  had  the  fear  of  dteath  since  1  came  to  this 
prison,  but  from  the  place  Where  I  was  taken  I  could  have  gone  Very  com- 
posedly tp  the  scaffold.  0,  how  can  I  .contain  this,  to  be  within  two  hours 
of  the  crown  of  slorjV*]  On  hearing  the  drums  beat  for  the  guard  to  turn 
out,  he  exclaimed:-^*'  Yonder  the  welcome  warning  to  my  marriage ;  the 
Bridegroom  is t^oming;  I  am  ready, I  am  ready!''  Renwick,-who  suffered 
iBartyrdom  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  was  the  last  victim  of  a  long 
period  of  persecution  that  bad  continued  in  Scotland  twenty-eight  years, 

John  Welsh. — ^This  eminent  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  although 
he  died  in  exile,  was  yet  so  overwhelmed  and  transported  upon  his  death- 
bed with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and  favour,  that  he  was  overheard 
exclaiming,  *^  O  Lord,  hold  thy  hand,  it  ^s  enough^  thy  servant  is  &  clay 
vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more  1'' 

Robert  Cunningham.— «-^mong  other  quaint  but  pious  and  cheering  ex- 
pressions upon  his  death'bed,  Cuhningham  said,  *«I  liee  Christ  standing 
over  death's  head,  saying,  <  Deal  warfly  with  my  servant ;  loose  thou  this 
pin,  then  that  pin,  for  this  tabernacle  must  b^  set  up  again*'  " 

*•  •  .      * 

'  Matthew  ilENRT's  Covenant.— ^It  w'a^  the  custom  of  Matthew  Henry 

to  make  a  formal  dedication  of  himself  to  God  at  the  commencement  of 

every  new  year.    The  following  fdrm  was  drawn  up  bj  him  for  the  year 

1707.     Would  it  not  be  well  for  every  reader  to  adopt  it  for  the  year  on 

which  they  are  entering? 

**  Unto  thee,  O  Blessed  Jesus,  my  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  do  I 
make  a  fresh  surrender  of  my  whole  self  this  morning,  body^soul,  ahd 
spirit ;  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  particularly  this  ensuing  year. 

All  my  time,  strength,  and  service  I  devote  to  the  honour  of --the*^ 'Lord 
Jesus,  my  studies  and  all  my  ministerial  labours,  and  even  my  common 
actions;  it  is  my  earnest  expectation  and  hope,  and  I  desire  it  may  be  my 
odnstant  aim  and  endeavour,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my 
body.  - 

In  every  thing  wherein  I  have 'to  do  iK^ith  God,  m^  entire  dependence  is 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength  and  rightetousness ;  andwhatever  1 
do,  in  word  or  deed,  I  desire  to  do  all  in  his  name,  to  make  him  lay  Alpha 
and  Omega;  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  iB  the  breath  of  my  nostrils,  through 
his  hand  I  desire  to  receive  all  my  comforts ;  1  have  all  by  him,  and  Iwould 
use  all  for  him.  '  , 

If  this  should  prove  a  ypar  of  affliction,  a  sorrowful  year  upon  my  account, 
I. will  fetch  all  my  supports  and  comforts  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
stay  myself  upon  him,  his  everlasting  consolations,  and  the  good  hope  I 
have  in  him  through  grace. 

And  if  it  should  be  my  dying  year,  my  time  and  my  soul  are  in  th«  hand 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  an  humble  reliance  \ip6n  hia  mediation,!  would 
venture  into  another  world,  looking  for  the  bles^d  hope ;  dying  as  wMl  as 
living,  Jesus>Christ  will;  I  trust,  be  gain  and  advantage  to  me. 

Lord,  keep  this  always  in  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 
and  establish  my  way  before  fliee."        - 
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"  NOTHING  MINE  BUT  GOD." 

• 

Ik  recently  looking  through  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sflvage,  the 
sister  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  commentator,  we  noticed  this  entry 
in  her  diary,  ^^Besolved  to  caU  nothing  mine  btU  God"  This  re-* 
minded  n^  of  the  Savioar's  requirement,  ^^  whosoever  he  be  of  you 
that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple ;"  and 
«Iso  of  the  Apostle's  representation  of  the  Christian  possessions, 
^'all  things  are  yours."  Truly,  if  thid  be  so^  ^'he  that  loseth  his 
life  shall  find  it." 

^  It  seems  like  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  all  for  Qoi.  Men  of  the 
.world  so  regard  it.  And  sometimes  Christians  so  feel,  when  called 
to  part  with  time  oir  property  for  Christ's  cause.  But  listen  to  the 
benediction  that .  MelchizedeK  pronounced  upon  Abram^  ^^  Blessed 
be  Abram  of  the  Mbat  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  blessed  be  the  Most  High  Q-od  which  hath  delivered  thine  ene- 
mies into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all."  Gen.  xiv. 
19 — 20.  God  has  the  glorjr  of  Abram's  achievements,  and  Abram 
has  the  benefit  of  Gods  beings  '^possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.'' 
The  giving  tithes  to.  the  .priest  of  the  Most  High  God  was  an  expres- 
sion on  Abram 's  part,  that  he  '^called  nothing  his  but  God;"  that 
he  bad  entered  into  «  covenant  with  God  in  Christ,  in  which  he  hiskd 
taken  the  Lord  God  to  be  his  God  and  portion  for  ever,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  had  given  himself  and  all  that  he  bad,  to'  be  the  Lord's. 
This  is  implied  in  all  the  requirements  of  religion.  •  It  is  a  profess- 
ing ^'I  am  not  my  own;"  /^resolved  to  call  nothing  mine  but  God." 
My  time  is  not  mine^but  .God's,  therefore  I  give  tithes  to  him. 
.Turning  aside  from  my  worldly '  avocations,  I  devote  ''one  whole 
day  in  seven"  to  be  a  holy  Sabbath  to  God,  in  token  that  all  my 
time  belongs  to  him,  and  that  whatever  he  requires  I  am  ready  to 
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My  prop0tty  is  not  mine,  /and  therefore  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  pos- 
6088.  x^ot  to  yindicate  that  this  or  that  part,  or  amount  of  mj  pro- 
perty ia  God's,  and  another  part  mine,  but  in  token  that  I  hold  all 
for  him  as  his  steward,  and  that  whaterer,  and  whenever  he  de- 
mands it,  I  will  surrender  all  to  him.  This  is  the  meaning  of  erery 
intelligent  contribution  to  Christ's  ^uiuse.  ^^I  Cd^ll  nothing  inine. but 
God."  So  in  respect  to  aU  our.pcwen.  Every  effort,  public  or 
private,  we  put  forth  in  the  service  of  God  for  the  spread  of  religion, 
expresses  the  same  general  truth. 

Consider  then  the 'case  of  al)  such,  as  implied  in'the  blessing  of 
Melchizedek,  or  in  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  The  Christian 
^^esolves  to  call  nothing  his  but  God;*'  and  God  gives  himself  to 
the  Christian*  Most  blessed  traffic!  most  profitoble  exchange! 
How  gracious  the  arrangement,  and,  ^i  the  same  time,  how  reason- 
able, how  equitable,  how  righteous !'  God,  in  his  great  eoodness, 
requires  of  his  creatures  that  they  give  all  that  they  are  and  have  over 
tO'Him,  and  call  nothmg  tbeir/s  but  God;  and  in  "return  they; shall 
receive  a  right  of  property  in  God  himself,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  as 
^^the  Most  High  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  An/i  he 
who  will  comply,  shall  be  like  the  Apostle  .^^as  having  nothing,  yet 
possessing  all  things."  For  if  ''ye  are  Christ's^  and  Christ  is 
God's/'  then  '^all  tmngs  are  yiours." 

**  Give  what  thoo  wil^  widioot  thM  w  an  poor. 
And  with  tbee  licb,  take  what  thou  wilt  away." 

Let  us  then  resolve  to  call  nothing  ou^  but  God ;  and  in  token 
of  this  give  tithes  of  all  that  we  are  and  have.  K*  B.  S. 


THE  FAITHFUL  PASTOR'S  TESTIMONY. 

This  last  day  of  the  summer  of  *18S0  was  noted  and  marked  by 
some  hearts,  however  lightly  it  may  have  parsed  over  the  multitude^ 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  sorrowful  and  anxious  group  were 
gathered  in  an  upper  ro6m  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  to  witness  the 
dying  hours  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  father.  The  scene  was 
solemn,  impressive^  and  sad ;  but  full  of  the  cheering  light  of  faith, 
and  the  radiance  of  an  immortal  hope.  For  more  than  forty  years, 
the  dying  man  had  been  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister.  He 
had  wrought  long  and  well ;  had  performed  arduous  and  manifold 
labours ;  had  reaped  from  them  many  blessed  fruits,  and  had  known 
not  a  few  of  the  nopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  peculiar  to 
his  office.  He  had  laid  aside  his  armour,  and  was  now  ready  to 
depart.  Very  gently  did  his  kind  Master  lead  him  down  into  the 
dark  valley.  His  strength  wasted  away  gradually,  as  the  summer 
departed.    When  its  last  sun  arose,  the  band  of  delitb  iTell  vifdUj 


upon  him,  mad  ere  it  had  reached  ite  Bem1^>  Hb  spirit  was  where 
they  need  no  light,  either  ef  sun  or.  moon.  • 

The  li^t  wor&  of  a  man  of  Gk>d  on^ht  not^  to  be  lightly  forgotten. 
In  this  case  they  were  full  of  instruction^  and  often  of  a  pathetic 
eloquence,  which  drew  tears  from  all  eyes.  Their  record  is  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  also^  on  high,  •  We  may  chro- 
nicle one  sentence,  referring  to  his  public  ministry,  which  haply^ 
aome  who  waited  on  it^  9^ay  see  and  lay  to  heart,  and  by  which 
every  man  who  listtos  to  the'  gospel  may  be  admonished;  It  was 
ottered,  probably,  as  his  mind  reviewed  his  labours,  and  thought  of 
their. inevitable  results.  ^^  There  is  testimony,"  said  he  to  one  who 
ttood  near  hhu,^^  there  is  testimony  for  me  in  heaven,  there  is  testi- 
nK>ny  for  me  on  «arth,  and  there  is  testimony  for  me  in  hell." 
^^  Yes,"  added  he,  lifting  up  his  hand,  sind  uttering  his  words  with 
a  solemn  emphasis,  *^ f%ere  U  te%iimony  for  m»  in  helL*'  He  never 
afterwards  spoke  of  his  mi^iktry,  and  in  a  few  days  it  and  his'  life 
ended  together. 

'  Here  then  is  the  fait J^ulp<utar*s  te^timany.  It  is  collected  iroin 
three  .worlds.  It  is  first,  in  heaven.  It  is  in  di«  great  Book  of 
.Ood.  '  The  record  of  every  warning  and  of  every  rebuke ;  of  every 
•  kiiid  entreaty  and  serious  expostalation;  of  every  private  admoni- 
tion, and  of  every  public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  is  there.  It 
will  be  kept  there  nntil  the  judgment,  and  -meet  ua .  then  for  our 
praise  or  doom. 

The  same  testimony  is  in  heaven  in  another  shape.  It  is  there 
in  the  form  of  ^  just  men  made  perfect." .  The  souls  for  whom  we 
watched,  ^'as  tho^e  who  must  give  account;"  for  whom  we  prayed 
in  secret  with  a  burdened  heart,. and  to  whom  we  «poke  with  aU 
tenderness,  and  faithfulness  in  the  sanctuary;,  vdiose  tears  of  peni* 
tenee  we  witnessed*  with  unntteraUe  emotion;  whose  feet  we 
gladly  guided  to  the  cross;  i^thwhom  w6  rejoiced'  aathe  weighty 
burden  of  guilt  was  there  oast  off,  and  the  light  of  Ood's^  counte- 
nance broke  through  the  clouds  and  darkness;  whom  we  thence- 
forth  watched  over  ^as  God's  dear  people,  and  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel  as  we  walked  tx)getjber  to  o«r  Father's  house ; '/whose 
dying  hoars  we  soothed  and  <meered  with  prayer,  and  Ood's  ^i  ex- 
aeedtng  gireat  and  precious  promises ;"  whose  bodies  we  laid  down  in 
the  dust  in  the  sure  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection ;  these  souls, 
long  it  may.be,  worshippers  in-  the  upper  sanctuary,  shall  be  wit^ 
nesses  in  the* hour  of  trial,  to  our  fidelity  alid  seal.  Like  Paul  at 
fiphesus,  the  group  that  gathered  around  ns  shall  be  proof,  that  we 
have  not  shunned  to  declsre  the' whole  counsel,  of  Ood.  The  very 
presenoe  of  tiiese  saints  before  the  throne,^  their  robes,  and  harps; 
and  crowns ;  their  sonffs  and  thanksgiving  shall  \fi  testimony,  pal«> 
pable  and  abtindant,  uiat  we  have  laboured,  and  not  laboured  in 
vain.  Blessed  testimony !  Full  and  glorious  reward  for  all  toi)^ 
and  sorrow,  and  pml !  Who  would  bahinoe  with  it  the  honours  of 
die  earth?  Who  would  part  widi  it  fcrr  crowns  and  jewels?  Who 
would  not  willingly  suSn:  ths  loss  of  all  thin^  and  count  not  his 
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• 

life  dear  unto  him,  that  he  might  win  it,  and.  be  found  at  last  of 
Jesus  Christ,  vith  this  sincere  and  spontaneous  testimony  to  his 
faithfulness  and  courage  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  cross? 

This  testimonjr  is  further  ib  be  found  on  eabth.  Unobserved  by 
the  world,  it  is  read  by  the  Omniscient  eye,  and  kept  in  remem- 
brance against  the  coming  day  of  judgment*  It  iB  unknown  to  the 
servant  of  Christ,  intent  only  upon  his  duty,  no  part  is  lost  or  for* 
gotten.  It'  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Church,  to  which  we  ministered 
in  holy  things.  Here  every  gvapious  work  in  which  w.e  were  God's 
instnAnents^  will  speak  for  us;  a^d  saints  Will  testify  to  the-  com* 
fbrting  truths  which  they  heard  from  our  lips^  mature  Christians 
will  remember  the  sdlemp  and  sanctifying  doctrines,  by  which  they 
were  brought  near  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus* 
The  young  man,  whose  f^  have  just  beta  tunred  into  the  narrow 
way,'will  confess  his  indebtedness  to  our  affectionate  faithfulness. 
Sinners  will  testify  that  our  fervent  appeals  have  often  stirred  them 
for  an  hour  in  their  amazing  apathy.  And  many  a  one  whose  faoe 
we  )iave  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  may  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed,  for 
the  sake  of  our  work.  If  the  servant  of  God  hastient  the  words  of 
this .  life  by  means  of  the  press  to  those  who  dw;ell  afar  off,  or 
dropped  a  word  of  Warning,  through  a  tract  into  the  heart  of  some  • 
careless  one,  then  is  the  testimony  in  kis  behalf  enlarg^ed.  By  this 
means  it  is  made  cumulative.  Every  year  ad4B  t6  th%  testimony 
that  Baxter  wrought  in  his  great  office.  What  a  eotodly  company 
is  yet  gathered  into  the  .Church  to  the  praise  of  God's  grace,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Doddridge  and  Edwards.  How  many  in  all 
coming  ages  shall  bless  God,  that  John  Bunyan  and  John  Owen 
lived  and  wrote!  They  are  all. in  heaven,  singing  the  same  sone; 
but  their  testimony  is  yet  on  earth,  and  shall  ever  be  on  earth, 
increasing  with  the  flisht  of  years,  and  kept  safe  by  the  Almighty 
Hand  for  the  day  of  tbe  revelation  of  all  things. 

It  is  true  also  that  testimony  to  the  Christian  minister's  faithful- 
ness may  be  rendered  from  HBLL.  Many  spuni  the  gospel.  Others 
regard  it  in  quiet  carelessness,  until  the  ^  harvest^ is  passed  ^d  the 
summer  ended."  The  message  of  mercy  disregarded  by  them 
becomes  then  the  ^'savour  of  death  unto  death,''  and  augments  in  a 
fearffil  ratio  the  endless  suffering  of  ike  condemned  soul.  But  out 
of  the  blaokneas  of  darkness  a  voice  may  issue,  which  shall  declare 
the  messenger  pure  ifrom  the  blood  of  all  men.  The  souls  that  heard 
the  gospel,  but  never  believed  it ;  the  souls  for  whom  the  man  of 
Gt>d  prayed,  often  and  earnestly ;  that  were  once,  and  agiiinnot  fast 
from  the  kingdotn  of  Gt>d,  but  who  perished  at  last  in  unbelief  and 
sin,  shall  all  be  witnesses  to  the  fidelity  of  him  who  did  not  suffer 
them  to  pass  to  ]^e\l  wi^out  warning.  ^^Tes«  there  is  a  testimony 
in  bell."  This  is  a  solemn  and  awful  thought.  It  reveals  som^ 
thing  of  those  future  scenes  which  the  eye  of  the  minister  of  the 
ffospel  must  take  in,  and  which  often  oast  a  shadow  over  his  soul. 
It  explains  the  pressure  which  sometimes  rests  upon  his  spirit  with 
awfal  weight.    Blessed  be  God,  responsibility  attaches  only  to  tbe 
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mewnge  and  not  lb  itn  effect.  Thanks  be*  unto  him^  ^tdiieh  alwaja 
caniBetb  ub  to  triumph  in  Christy  And  maketh  manifoat.the  sayour  of 
his  knowledge  by  as  in  OYory  place.  For  we  are  nnto  Ood  a  sweet 
eaToor  of  Christy  in  them  that  are  say ed  and  id  them  that  perish* 
To  the  one  we'  are  the « savobr  of'  death  unto  4«ath ;  and  to  the 
oUier  the  saTonr  of  life  unto  life. .  And  whe  ts  wMdent  for  the$e 
things.  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  16,  l6.  M.  B.  G.    . 
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THE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH  PSALM. 

[The  Ibllowiiigaipotithmrof  the  ISTthVitlm  fii  by  permiMioa  extracted  from  the'third 
▼olttine  of  <<  The  Pnlmi  TraasUted  and  Explained)  by  J.  A.  Alexander,"  joit  pabliahed 
by  Measra.  Baker  8t  Scribner,  New  York.    It  i«  given  ai  a  apecimen  ef  the  work.] 

This  is  the  most  direct  and  striking  reminiscence  of  the  Baby- 
lonish exile  in  the  whole  collection,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
written-  but  by  one  who  had  partaken  of  its  trials.  The- first  part 
of  the  psalm  recalls  the  treatment  of  the  Jewd  in  Babylonia,  t^. 
1--^  \*  the  second  anticipates  the  punishment  of  Edom  and  of  Baby* 
Ion,  as  persecuting  enemies  of  Israel,  t;^.  T*^9. 

1.  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon^  there  me  not  <2dtm,  yea  ^we  weptf 
.-whew  toe  rememhered  Zion*  The  first  word  sometimes  means  a^oti^, 
and  especially  alone  the  course  of  streams,  as  in  Ps.  zxiii.  2.  Beh 
hel  or  Babylon  is  here  put  for  the  whole  country  which  we  call 
Babylonia.  Its  riyers  are  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Chaboras^ 
and  the  IJlai,  with  theii^  tributi^  branches^  Various  explanations 
haye  been  giyen  of  the  exiles  being  represented^  as  sitting  by  the 
riyers;  but  none  of  them  are  so  satisiactol^  aft  the  obyious  and 
simple  supposition,  that  the  riyers  are  mentioned  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  countl^,  just  as  we  might  speak  of  the  mountains  of 
Switserland,'or  the  plains  of  Tartary,  meaning  Switserland  or  Tar* 
tary  itself.  There  is  emphatic;  there^eyen  in  that  distant  heathen 
country.  Sat  or  eat  down^  if  significant  at  all,  may  mean  that  they 
sat  upon  the  groimd  as  mourners.  Fea,  literally  aUo ;  we  not  only 
sat  but  aleo  wept.  When  we  remembered^  literally^  in  our  remem- 
bering, i.  e.,  at  the  time,  and  as  the  ^ect,  of  out  so  4oing.  Ziony 
not taierely  as.  the  mother-country,  or  its  capital,  but.  as  the  seat  of 
« the  theocracy  and  earthly  centre  of  the  true  religion. 

2*  On  the  wiHowe  in  the  midet  of  it  we^hung  our  harpe*'^  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  willoW  ia  unknown  in  the  region  once  called 
Babylonia, 'which  is  said  to  produce  nothing  but  the  palm-tree. 
Some  ayoid  this  difficulty  by  exj^laining  the  whole  yertie  as  meta- 
^orica],  hanging  up  the  harps  being  a.  figure  for  r^noundng  music, 
•nd  willows  being  suggested  by  the  mention  of  streams,  pethape 
with  some  allusion  to  associations  connected  with  this  particular 
tree.  It  may  also  be  obseryed  that  eltraordinary  changsas  haye 
taken  place  in  the  yegetable  produotai  and  dspecii^y  tiie  trees,  of 
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certain  ^otrntries.  Tfam  the  ,p«lm-treey  frequently  referred  to  in 
tke  Soriptnres,  und  so  coiQmon  onoethat  pities  vere  called  after  it, 
is  now  almost  unknown  iu  Palestine* 

8^  For  ihere  our  capt<n^  aiked  of  us  the  yfonU  qfa  %ongj  und  our 
spoilers  mirths  (saying)  )Sing  to  us  from  a  song  pf  Zion.'  Words  of 
a  song  may  either  be  an  idiomatio  pleont^sm  meaning,  simply  song 
itself^  or  denote,  as  in  English,  the'  words  sung  as  disti&gniahe^ 
firo.m  the  music.  Our  spoilers  is  by  some  taken  in  a  pas^i^  sense, 
our  spoiled  or  plundered  ones;  but  the  usual  explanation  is  fayonred 
by  tradition  and  analogy.  One  of  the  songs  can  hardly  be  the 
meaning  of  the  jBebrew  phrase,  in  which  the  noun  is  singular.  The 
literal  translation  above  given  yields  a  perfectly  good  sense.  A 
song  of  Zion  is  a  psalm^  a  religious  lyric,  such  as  many  of  the  hea- 
then knew  to  be  employed  in  the  temple. worship  at  Jernealem. 
Many  interpreters  jsuppose  the  object  pf  this  request  to  be  contempt 
or  ridicule ;  but  the  words  themselyes  necessaHly  suggest  nothing 
more  than  ourionty. 
.  4.  Hoi0  shall  we  sing,  the  song  o/  Jehwah  on  a  foreign, »o&t 
These  are  the  words  with  which,  the  invitation  was  or  might  have 
been  r^ected  at  the  time.  The  question  ynplies  a  moral  iodpossi^ 
bility.  The  idea  is  not,  that  the  psalms  tfaemeelves  would  be  pro- 
faned by  being  sung  there,  but  that  the  expression  of  religiovs  joy 
would  be  misplaced  and  incongtuoud,  implying  an.  oblivion  of  the 
sanctuary  and  its  forfeited  advantages.  A.  foreign  so^  a  ground 
or  land  of  strangeness.    See  above,  on  Ps.  zviii.  45,  46  (44,  45). 

,&.  ]f  I  forget  thee^  oh  Jerusalem^  let  mij/  right  hand  forget  {its 
skUl)*  This  is  a  disavowal  of  the  forgetfttlnees  whieh  would  have 
been,  implied  in  yielding. to- the  wishes  of  their  captors.  Jenisalem ' 
is  here  used  precisely  as  Zion  is  in  vs*  1,  3.  The  object  of  the  verb 
ixv  the  last  clanse  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  me;  let  Qiy  right 'hand 
forget  flfte,  i«  e.,  let  me  be  forgotten  by  myf elf.  But  most  inter'- 
preters  coneur'inthe  correctness  of  the  common  vendon,  in  which 
eunniTtig  has  its  old  English  sense  of  skM.  The  only  question  then 
is^  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  inde&utely  of  all  that  the  right 
hand  ean  do,  and  k  wont  to  do,  for  theeonvenienee  of  the  person, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  nhderstood  speoificaUy  «f  its  nae  in  playing  on 
an  instrument.  The  former  is  the  more  oomprehensive  meani^^ 
hilt  the  latter  is.  more  pointed 'and  better  suited  to  this  context. 
The  sense  will  then  be:  if  I  so  far  forget  thee  wb  to  strike  die  harp 
while  in  this  condition,  let  mj  right  hand  Jose  the  pow^  so  to  do.   , 

6.  Let  mg  tongue  cUave^.to  thy, palate  if  I  do  not  remember  «4«e, 
if  I  do  not  raise  Jerusalem  «&>««  <**  ^^^  9f  wy  ry'oieing.  yfhtX 
he  had  fiirst  wished  as  to  his  power  of  instrumentai  performanoe,  he 
now  wishes  with,  respect  to  lus  vocal  organs.  ,  If  J:  forget  thee^  let 
iny  hand  for  ever  cease  to  strike  the  harp,  and  my  tongne  to  otter 
^ottiid!  The  most  natural  meaning  of  1^  last  danse  is.  the  one 
paraphrasti^ally  given  in.  the  Eagliah  version,  if  I  prefer  not  Jen^ 
salem  above  my  chitf  §oy.  >  -       -     <  .^ 

7*  Remember^  O  Jehoifah^  ^gain«t  the  tans  of  JBdom)  the  dt^  of 
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Jeru^alem^  {9k^ms£)  ihoBe  ^a^ing.  Make  bar e^  make  hare,  to  the  very 
foundation  in  it.  Most  interpreters  regard  this  as  a  kind  of  com- 
ment by  ihe  Psalmist  t)n  the  preceding  rersoHection  6f  the  qaptirity. 
Bnt  the  transition  then  seems  too  abrupt  and  unaccoantable.  The 
best  explanation  is,  tbat  these  are  still  the  real  pr  supposed  words 
of  the  captive,  in  replj  to  the  request  of  their  oj^pressors,  far  from 
granting  which  they  biteak  forth  in  &  prayer  for  the  destrnction  of 
those* who  had  destroyed  Jernsalem.  As  if  th'e^  had  said:  No, 
instead  of  singinff  jpsalms  to  griitify  your  idle  or  mi^Iignant  curiosity^ 
we  will  rather  pray  God  to  aren^  the  insults  offered  to  his  holy 
city.  This  interpretatien  is  moreover  recommended  by  its  render- 
ing the  strong  terms  that  fblt^wmore  natural  than  if  uttered  in  cold 
blood  and  in  Calm  deliberation  at  a  later  period.  *  Jtemember  against, 
Bterally/oror  with  respect  to.'  See  above,  on  Ps.  clxxii.  1,  cxxxri. 
S8,  where  the  same  idomatic  phrase  is  used  in  a  favourable  sense. 
The  day  of  Jerusalem  is  the  day  of  its  calamity  or  great  catas- 
trophe. Oompare  Obad.  11—18,  where  the  same  crime  is  charged 
upon  Bdom,  namely,  that  of  -tM>neurring  and  rejoicing  in  the  down-* 
fall  of  his  kinsman  Israel.  8^  also  Jer.  xlix;  T — 22.  Lanf.  ir.  21, 
22/   Bzek.  XXV.  12^14.  *      » 

8.  Daughter  of  Babyhn\  the  desolated!  -  Sapjpy  {h(^  who  shall 
repay  to  thee  thy'trecUmeni  wh&eMth  thou  hast  treated  us.'  .The 
daughter  of  Babylon  (ov  ^rgin  Babylon)  is  the  people  or  kingdom 
of  Sabylonia,  personified  as  a  woman.  See  above,  x)n  Ps.  ix.  14 
(18).  Fhe  toasted  or  desolated  is  the  epithet  'belonging,  to  her  by 
way  of  eminence  in  prophecy  or  history.  There  is  no  need,  there- 
fore, of  dis^nguishing  between  a  partial  i&nd  total  desolation,  or  be- 
tween that  V  the  c\ty  and  the  kingdom  at  large.  Tl^e.  last,  clause' 
may  mvAn  nothing  more  than  that  such  a  revolution  is  at  hand  that 
he  will  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  man  who  treats  thee  as  thou  hast 
treated  us.    For  the  true  sensb  of  the  last  Yerb,  see  above,  on  Ps. 

xifi,6jr5, 6).       '    •  ; 

9.  Sappy  he  {who)  shall  seize  and  dash  thy  little  ones  against  the 
stones.  This  revolting  act  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient  warfare. 
See  2  Kings  viiL  12;  ilgs.  xiv.  1;  Nah.  iii.  10;  Isa.  xiiL  16, 19. 
The  more  revolting,  the  stronger  the  description  of  the  change 
awaiting  Babylon.  The  day  is  coming  when  he  shaill  be  deenied 
fortunate  who,  according  to  the  usages  of  war^  requites  thy  own 
sanguinary  cruelties.  The  ^ord  translated  dash  means  really  to 
dash  in  pieces,  as  in  Pd.^ii.  9^  The  act  here  meant  is  oommonl;^ 
expressed  by  f  vn)  a  different  Hebrew  verb.  Takeih  and  dasheth 
18  eqtlivocri,  the  first  of  these  verbs  being  used  in  familiar  English 
as  a  kind  of  liuxiliary,  whereas  the  corresponding  verb  in  Hebrew 
denotes  a  distinct  and  independent  acti 
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UNITY  IN  DIVERSITY  OP  THE  0HRI8TIAN  TRIBES.. 

[iUtnct  from  ur  cuipiiblished  Sermon.] 

Tp  all  hoping  non^professors  t^hese  ar&  tl^e,  words  of  our  text-:* 
<^  Gome  with  as  and  .we  will  40.  thee  irood.'^ 

,  But  just  here, /a(;  the  outset  of  our  remarks^  a  question  will  ariso 
which  in  catholic  love  for  all  true  Ohristians  we  wodd  gladly  avoid; 
hut  whicht  noTertheless,  muf^t  be  shortly  anawered.*  Whi^t  do  you 
mean  by  the  word  ^^us"iii  the  text.7  which  pf  the  great  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church  woulcl  you  have  -your  hearers  join  ?  Do  yom 
mean  that  .they  should  all  join  ^our.Qommunion,  or  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter indifferent  what  oommunion  they  join  ?  .  And  to  this  question 
we  answer  all  frankly,  that,  while  compared  with  other  vital 
matters,  it  is  of  little  moment  with  what  distinctive  denomiuation 
you  are  numbered,  yet  wer^  we  false  to  oiir  own  e»^mple,  and  false 
to  the  great  principle  that  every  religious  ^t  or  volition  is  important 
in  its  issiies,  if  we  did  not  regard  even  this  as  a  matter  of*  some 
moment.  We  are  ourselves  Presbyterians;  from  pneferen^es  of 
principle,  Pi;esbyterians.  And  while  we  do  not  jregard  any  existing 
church  economy  as  perfect,  yet  should  w^  .have  united .  with  that 
Communion  hypocritically,  if  if  had  not  seemed  to  ud  on  the  whole 
superior  to  all  others  in  doctrine  and  order;  .if  we  had  not  believed 
it  to  come,  nearest  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  most  to*  re- 
aemble  the  pattern  therein  contained ;  if  our  articles  of  faith  had 
not  seemed « to  uq  least  leavened  with  the  power  of  a  carnal  philo- 
sophy, and  our  form  of  governorent  to  be  at  once  |io6t  pjirely 
apbstolic,  and  in  finest  harmony  Vith  the  workings  of  qur  peculiar 
social  institutions.  Our  partialities,  as  honest  mjon,  are  with^  the 
Church  of  our  adoption.  And  if  we  did.believf^— as  God  helping 
us  we  never  will  believe— that  the  proud  title,  *JThe  Church,"  were 
for  any  distinctive  communion,  we  should  lay  ylqlentcl^im  to  it.  in 
[Presbyterian  behalf,  as  havinj^  at  onoe  both  the  true  form  of  baptism, 
and  the  pure  apostolic  succession. 

We  would  rather  see  you  with  us  'than  with  others.  Our  par- 
tialities are  with  Presbyterians.  And  we  doubt  not  that  in  the 
utterance  of  the  text,  Moses,  himself  had  his  preferences  for  some 
distinct  tribe  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  had  Hobab  gone  with 
him  to  Canaan,  he  would  liave  advised  hitf  enrollment  in  his  own 
favourite  eompany.  It  might  have  been  even  with  Moses  a  matter 
of  taste,  Dr  early  association,  or  educational  training ;  as,  I  believe, 
in  these  latter  d^ys,  is  the  great  aggregate  of  sectarianism ;  but 
we  doubt  not  he  had  his  preferences. 

We  think  sometimes  we  pan  find  in  these  great  tribal  divisions  of 

the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  types,  or  at  least  the  emblems,  of 

these  various  sects  in  the  later  Church  economy. 

'  In  the  march  of  our  great  spiritual  Israel,  our  Episcopal  brethren 

seem  the  living  repimmtatives  of  the  tribe  of  Leifi;  a  goodly  and 
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glorioas  band,  doing  in  past  time  noble  battle  for  the  faitb,  and 
dwelling  in  sweet  peace  in  the  cities  of  their  brethren.  God  bless 
them  for  their  earnest  love,  and  mighty  faith,  and  martyr-memories; 
though  jast  now  not  exactly  to  our  taste  in  the  pomp  of  their  im- 
posing ritual,  and  their  assumption  of  an  exclusive  priesthood  or  a 
perpetual  succesdon. 

Our  Methodist  brethren,  we  think,  find  their  manifest  embletn  in 
the  tribe  of  Q-ad^  living  on  the  frontiers  of  Israel ;  and  compelled 
by  the  inroads  of  Motubites  and  Ammonites  to  be  what  the  name 
Gad  denominates — a  troop — a  kind  of  flying  artillery,  doing  sood 
battle  for  Israel,  and  pursuing  the  fugitives,  even  into  the  wiMer- 
ness.  God  bless  them  for  their  noble  and  live-long  labour; 
although  not  exactly  in  all  things  ta  a  Presbyterian's  taste,  in  that, 
like  other  flying  artillery,  they  are  sometimes  a  little  Tiotsy. 

Our  Baptist  brethren  will  flnd  their  true  emblem  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben^  who  chose  their  inheritance  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
doing  strong  battle  ever  in  Israel's  behalf;  and  as  ^ood  men  and 
brave  soldiers,  leaving  every  thing  else  behind  when  the  good 
standard  of  a  common  faith  waved  out  for  the  battle.  But,  alas, 
not  willing  to  dwell  with  their  brethren  at  all,  unless  carefully  sepa- 
rated by  the  waters  of  Jordan. 

And  in  our  Presbyterian  communion  you  will  find,  we  think,  the 
parallel  of  the  tribe  of  Josephy  wearins,  indeed,  a  coat  of  many 
colours;  and  somehow  a  good  deal  hated  of  their  brethren,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  old  patriarch,  sorely  grieved  of  the  archer's 
arrow;  aye,  and  just  now,  alas!  alas! — too  much  like  the  Joseph- 
ites  in  this — ^rent  into  two  rival  bands  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
But  yet  blessed  be  God,  a  faithful  bough  by  a  well  of  water,  ^  their 
bow  abiding  in  its  strength,  and  their  hands  made  strong  by  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

Honestly  we. have  strong  preferences  for  our  own  beloved  com- 
munion. But  having  said  this  we  have  said  all.  God  forbid  we 
should  ever  speak>  save  in  strong  love,  of  a  single  tribe  of  this  Gt)d- 
guided  Israel.  Blessed  be  his  Holy  Name,  for  the  sweet  record, 
that  in  the  great  apocalyptic  vision  of  ''the  sealing"  of  every  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  there  were  sealed  twelve  thousand ;  it  cannot 
matter  much  for  the  name,  if  we  be  at  last  of  the  great  aggregate 
of  ^'the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand." 

All  evangelical  denominations  are  in  harmony  in  regard  of  all 
essentials  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  there  are  no  differences  between 
them  which  should  hinder  an  earnest  love  and  a  cordial  fellowship. 
Blessed  be  God  that  the  colours  blend  so  well  in  heaven's  rainbow 
of  slory  along  earth's  back-ground  of  storm ! 

Our  argument  is,  therefore,  to-day — ^not  an  argument  for  sect  or 
for  school;  but  an  argument  simply  for  Christian  profession.  Go 
with  any  tribe  you  will,  only  go  to  Canaan.  Be  a  Baptist,  or  a 
Methodist,  or  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  any  thing  else, 
only  be  a  Christun. 

0.  W. 
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SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  benevolent  individual  who  offered  ft  premium  for  the  best 
treatise  on  systematic  beneficence,  and  the  American  Tract  Society 
which  has  published,  and  is  circulating  over  the  country,  the  three 
treatises*  to  which  the  premium  was  awarded,  deserve  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  all  well  wishers  of  the  Church.  The  fact  of 
such  an  offer,  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  favour  with  which 
the  successful  treatises  have  been  received,  are  only  oxpreiBsions  of 
a  sense  of  the  want  of  some  better  mode  of  calling  out^^tha  benevo- 
lence of  the  Church,  that  has  been  inoreasingly  felt  for  the  last 
few  years.  Christian  professors  in  this  country,  certunly  in  the 
most  evangelical  churches,  recognise  very  generally  the  duty  of 
making  contributions  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  upon  no  duty 
is  the  JBible  clearer  or  more  explicit.  *^  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy 
substance,  and  the  first  fruits  of  thy  increase.*'  ^^To  do  good  and 
communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased.'* 
'^As  ye  abound  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  dili- 
gence, and  in  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also." 
We  ard  even  required  to  work  with  our  bands,  ^'that  we  may  hav» 
to  give  to  him  that  needeth."  "Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods  and 
seeth  his  brother  hjave  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  oompaa- 
sion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him."  Our  ftand- 
fkrds,  therefore,  enumerate  this  among  the  ordinances  of  every  well 
established  church,  in  connection  with  the  word^  sacraments,  prayer, 
fasting  and  discipline.     See  Form  of  Gov.  ch.  viiL 

Whde  however  this  duty  is  more  or  less  recognised,  its  regulation 
is  attended  with  no  little  embarrassment.  The  Church  has  seemed 
to  vascillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  on  the  subject  of  agen- 
cies. At  one  time  seeking  to  do  away  with  agents  altogether,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  our  various  benevolent  operations ;  and  at 
another  multiplying  th^m  till  tbey  become  a  burden  on  Christian 
charity  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  And  even  when  the  agency  system 
has  been  most  wisely  used,  it  has  been  found  difficult  so  to  arrange 
the  time  and  manner  of  making  applications,  as  to  avoid  inconveni- 
ence, annoyance,  and  prejudice.  A  great  mistake,  ive  apgphend, 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  aiming,  under  the  pressure  of  want  of 
funds  felt  in  every  department  of  benevolent  effort,  at  immediate 
results  in  lar^e  collections,  rather  than  to  organise  the  churches 
under  some  plan  of  systematic  contribution  which  does  not  require 
the  annual  presence  of  an  agent.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
difficulties  of  such  an  organization ;  still,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
more  might  have  been  done  had  this  been  a  distinct  aim.  It  is 
with  this  impression  that  we  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  attempt 
which  these  treatises  have  in  view.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 

*  [The  Diyine  Law  of  Beneficence,  bj  Rev.  Ptnont  Cooke.  Zacchenfly  or  the  Sorip- 
tanl  Plan  of  Benevolence,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Harria.  The  Mieaion  of  the  Church*  or 
Sjitomatio  Beneficence,  by  Rev.  Ed.  A.  Law|eBce.]    Americaa  Tnot  Society. 
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they  all  nrffe  a  return  to  thd  plan  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  in  his 
BipiBtle  to  the  Oorinthians,  viz :  ^^that  each  one  lay  by  him  in  start 
on  the  first  day  of  the  toeek  as  Q-od  has  prospered  him.''  And  what 
we  desire  to  do  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  is  to  state  some  of 
the  reasons  that  particnlarly  recommend  this  plan,  as  we  think,  to 
the  Ghnroh  at  the  present  day.  And  we  are  the  more  encouraged 
in  urging  this,  inasmuch  as  oar  form  of  government  presents  all  the 
reqnisite'£acilities  for  carrying  it  into  efficient  operation. 

1.  It  seems  to  afford  the  best  means  of  drawing  out  the  benevo- 
lence of  church  members  generally.  This  is  an  important  end,  not 
only  with  reference  to  increasing  the  amount  of  contribntions,  bnt 
also,  and  especially,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  wel- 
"fore  of  Christians  themselves.  There  is  a  great  misapprehension  in 
the  minds  of  many  respecting  the  object  of  contributing  to  religious 
purposes,  which  prevents  them  from  co-operating  zealously  in  this 
good  work.  When  they  think  of  alms  bestowed,  they  «eem  to  hav^ 
principally  in  their  mind,  the  case  of  those  who  are  to  be  relieved. 
And  if  their  mites  will  effect  but  little,  they  are  very  apt  to  with- 
hold them  on  the  ground  of  their  unimportance.  But  even  if  this 
was  the  main  design  of  the  requirements  to  do  good,  such  conclu- 
sions overlook  not  only  thai  the  Apostle,  in  view  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  some  being  eased  and  others  burdened,  has  enjoined  that 
every  one  should  contribute,  according  to  that  he  hath;  but  also 
the  fact  that,  as  those  who  have  but  little  to  |ive  coiistitute  the 
largest  part  of  every  congregation  and  community,  and  that  many 
small  contributions  will  make  a  large  amount,  if  all  such  withhold 
their  mites,  the  cause  of  benevolence  must  seriously  suffer.  The 
Weeleyans  of  England,  raised  in  one  year,  over  one  million  of 
dollars  by  penny  subscriptions.  Even  their  Skbbath-school  scho^ 
lars  raised  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  this  way ;  and  the  Ohurch 
Missionary  Society  of  England,  which  embraces  among  its  contribu- 
tors the  aristocracy  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  also  receive  the 
greatest  part  of  its  support  from  penny  subscriptions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  entire  support  of 'many  denominations  of  Ohris*- 
taans^  The  largest  rivers  are  composed  of  little  rills;  the  most 
oopious  showers  of  drops,  and  the  solid  globe  of  grains  of  sand. 
Surely  to  nefflect  the  small  eontributions  of  a  church,  wotdd,  in 
this  view,  be  tne  poorest  policy. 

But  tlus  is  by  no  means  the  main  design  of  the  requirements  to 
give  alms.  It  is  not  that  Gk)d  is  dependent  upon  us  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  cause,  that  he  has  laid  this  duty  upon  the  Church. 
The  world  is  his,  and  the  fullness  thereof.  His  object  is  other  and 
more  than  the  mere  relief  of  the  needy.  He  calls  upon  us  to  give 
of  our  substance,  in  order  to  secure  an  acknowledgment  of  our  de« 
pendenee  and  accountability;  to  afford  us  opportunities  to  cultivate 
those  dispositions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  character, 
and  fit  us  for  heaven;  and  also  to  promote  our  own  present  enjov- 
ment.  But  these  ends  are  as  important  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich. 
The  one  class,  therefore,  can  no  more  do  without  the  exercise  of 
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cbaritj  than  the  other.  The  poor  are  as  mmeh  )>oiiDd  to  acknow- 
ledge,  in  Grod's  way,  their  dependence,  as  the  rich.  They  tui  much 
need  to  «se  the  appoiz^ted  means  for  cultivating  Christian  character, 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Christian  beneyolence.  Thej  may  not 
have  much,  bat  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  dependcAt  for 
their  support  upon  others,  they  have  a  little.  And  it  is  their  pri- 
vilege to  colitribute  from  that  little.  The  Macedonians  in  their 
deep  poverty  abounded  in  liberality.  And  although  sudi  may  not 
give  as  much  as  their  rich  neighbours,  their  hearts  can  be  as  warm 
to  the  cause,  and  secure  as  clear  an  approval  from  heaven.  Indeed 
we  read  of  the  Saviour's  commending  liberality  but  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  widow  out  of  her- penury  gave  two  miteMj  and  when 
Mary  did  tohat  she  could.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  servant  that  was  so  severely  re- 
prehended, was  the  one  to  whom  the  smallest  means  of  doing  good, 
one  talent,  had  been  given.  Such  are  in  great  danger  of  overiook- 
ing  their  responsibility.  Ousht  not  the  Church  then  to  seek  to 
adopt  that  plan  of  making  oouections  which  will  afford  the  best  op- 
portunity to  those  whose  means  are  small  to  co-operate  in  this  work* 
But  we  all  know  that  unless  the  great  mass  of  our  church  members 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  as  they  receive,  that  is,  in  small  sums, 
at  short  and  frequent  intervals,  they  cannot  contribute  as  the  Lord 
has  prospered  them. 

2.  Another  reason  for  adopting  this  plan,  is  that  in  this  way  con- 
tributions are  most  likely  to  be  regulated  by  intelligence  and  upon 
principle.     One  reason  why  Christians  accomplish  so  little,  and 

Erofit  so  poorly,  by  this  means  of  grace,  is  that  they  give  with  so 
ttle  consiideration.  In  worldly  concerns  men  recognise  the  imp<H> 
tanee  of  calculation  in  their  expenditures,  but  in  their  charities  to 
how  great  an  extent  do  they  neglect  it ;  leavine  them  often  to  acci- 
dent or  impulse,  or  the  eloquence  of  him  who  applies  for  aid; 
^'feeling  without  judgment,  and  giving  without  wisdom."  Feeling, 
however,  is  but  a  faint  and  fluctuating  dependence,  where  not  only 
the  good  of  the  ^object,  but  our  own  character,  and  the  honour  of 
God  are  involved.  We  are  as  much  called  to  exercise  discernment 
in  this  duty  .as  in.  any  other.  What  God  requires  is  that  we  do 
good  as  we  have  opportunity ;  lay  by  as  he  hath  prospered  us.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  in  determining  what  that  is,  constitutes  a 
part  of  our  probation.  The  New  Testament  prescribes  no  fixed 
sum.  Gtoi  aska  not  what  tk  man  ''hath  not."  He  will  not  accept 
the  largest  gifts  as  expressions  of  Christian  charity,  if  they  are  not 
proportioned  to  the  prosperity  he  sends.  He  will  disdain  from  the 
man  of  wealth  what  he^will  commend  in  the  poor  widow.  Now  the 
plan  of  the  Apostle  affords  the  best  facilities  for  all  acting  upon  this 
principle.  By  n,  frequent  recurrence  to  these  claims,  in  view  of  our 
circumstances,  we  can  form  a  more-  correct  judgment  what  we  are 
able  to  do.  And  having  decided  the  proportion  for  the  time  being, 
we  may  be  freed  in  a  measure  from  the  temptation  of  withholding 
more  than  is  meet,  or  receiving  applications  coldly,  when  there  is  a 
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depositee  upon  which  we  have  oorselves  written,  •^^  holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  from  which  we  may  draw. 

This  plan  too,  secures  attention  to  this  duty.  The  great  mass  of 
ohnrch  members,  especially  those  whose  means  are  limited,  are  in 
danger,  if  they  have  not  some  fixed  time  for  .appropriating  what 
they  can  to  the  cause  of  religions  benevolence,  of  overlooking  or 
neglecting  it  altogether.  Experience  teaches  the  wisdom  of  stated 
seasons  for  religious  duties*  He  who  has  none,  will  be  in  danger  of 
wholly  neglecting  them.  St^d  seasons,  says  Baxter,  are  the 
hedges  of  duty.  On  this  principle  we  have  the  Sabbath,  and  daily 
prayer,  and  upon  this  principle  laying  up  in  store  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  a  safe  and  wholesome  prescription  with  reference  to 
giving  of  our  substance* 

8.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added  further,  that  this  apos- 
tolic plan  of  making  religious  contributions  seems  eminently  adapted 
to  secure  to  the  giver  those  ends  of  the  Divine  requirement  on  this 
subject,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  viz :  an  habitual  recognition  of 
our  dependence,  the  cultivation  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  the 
pleasure  of  doing  good.  When  God  would  train  a  people  to  habits 
of  piety  by  sensible  signs,  one  of  the  prominent  means  that  he 
employed  for  this  purpose,  was  the  system  of  tythcs  and  offerings* 
The  devoting  the  firstlings,  of  their  flocks,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
the  earth  to  the  Lord,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence, 
and  an  expression  of  homage*  They  expressed  with  reference  to 
their  possessions,  what  the  Sabbath  expressed  with  reference  to  their 
time,  viz:  that  they  held  all  from  God,  and  subject  to  his  disposal* 
On  this  ground  it  was  that  the  Jews  of  old  were  charged  with  rob- 
bing God,  in  withholding  their  tithes*  And  now,  no  less  tjian  under 
the  old  economy,  he  who  refuses  to  recognize,  by  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  the  cause  of  religion,  his  dependence 
and  responsibility,  robs  God,  and  tempts  the  Most  High  to  blow 
upon  his  earthly  possessions.  Thi&  acknowledgment  is  an  import- 
ant element  of  piety*  It  is  not,  however,  that  God  needs  our  gifts, 
or  even  our  homage,  that  he  requires  them  at  our  hands.  They  are 
right  and  proper  expressions  indeed.  But  he  is  pleased  to  demand 
them  for  our  own  good — to  train  his  people  to  those  dispositions 
which  will  fit  them  for  heaven*  We  need  in  order  to  future  enjoy- 
ment, not  only  a  title  to,  but  also  a  meetness  for  heaven*  Selfish- 
ness and  worldliness  have  been,  since  the  fall,  the  predominant 
disea^e  of  human  nature.  And  as  money  is  the  representative  of 
value  in  civilized  society,  the  means  of  procuring  this  world's  good, 
the  disease  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  this  ^^  vile  idolatry." 
God  has  however  been  pleased  so  to  ordain,  that  it  may,  through  his 
overruling  providence  and  grace,  become  the  means  of  eultivating 
the  opposite  dispositions  of  self-denial,  benevolence,  and  heavenly- 
mindedness;  and  thus  of  preparing  us  for  the  fellowship,  employ- 
ment, and  happiness  of  that  abode  where  ^'charity  never  faileth." 
Surrounding  us  with  opportunities  for  benefitting  our  fellow-m^ 
and  advancmg  his  cause  in  the  world,  by  4)ontributions  of  money, 
«fforty  and  time,  we  may  ^^  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of 


oaflnMs/*  and  '^lay  np  in  store  n  good  foundation  against  ttie  time 
to  come/'  For  according  to  the  law  of  habit,  every  exercise  of  a 
good  disposition  strengthens  it,  and  tends  to  form  a  corresponding 
character.  Thas  giving,  from  right  motives,  not  only  promotes  tme 
enjoyment  here,  but  enlurges  our  capacity  for  fntore  happiness. 
In  this  view,  is  not  the  plan  we  are  reeonunending,  by  requiring  fire- 
qnent^  stated  exercises  of  charity,  eminently  adapted  to  4coempliA 
some  of  the  most  important  practical  objects  of  giving?  It  seems 
to  be  the  very  .way  of  cultivating  true  Christian  l^evolence. 

4.  And  while  this  mode  of  making  collections  has  these  various 
advantages  for  the  ffivers,  it  is  the  most  ec(momicaI  for  the  Church* 
What  an  amount  of  time  and  talent  has  now  to  be  employed  in  the 
mere  business  of  collectipg  funds.  And  yet  this  great  expenditure 
must  be  continued,  unless  the  churches  will  adopt  the  Apostle's 
advice.  This  duty  must  not  be  neglected ;  the  cauSe  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer.  Better  expend  one-half  of  the  contributions  of 
the  churches  in  making  collections,  than  suffer  Christians  to  ovef» 
look  the  claims  of  rebgious  benevolence.  And*  yet  is  there  not  a 
more  excellent  way ;  one  that  would  save  all,  or  most  of  this  ex- 
pense; that  would  give  employment  to  church  officers,  and  bring 
them  more  in  contact  with  the  members,  thus  binding  the  church 
more  compactly  together,  while  securing  more  efficiently  the  prac- 
tical ends  of  charity  upon  Christians  themselves.  *^  Concerning  then 
the  collections  of  the  paints,  as  the  Apostle  has  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  and  Corinth,  so  let  the  churches  now  do." 

J.  0.  B. 


THE  ISRAELITES  IN  EGYPT. 

[From  Dr.  Kitto's  DaUy  Bible  lUattratioDiy  Vol.  II.] 

Whin  we  read  of  the  numerous  facts  and  incidents  piotorially  regis- 
tered in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  understand  that  some  of  them 
cMi  be  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Moses,  Ae  question  naturally  arises, 
WheUier  we  may  not  hope  to  find  among  them  some  record  of  the 
events,  so  important  in  ilgyptian  history,  connected  with  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  their  departure  from 
it.  As  the  principal  and  most  ancient  monuments  of  this  kindarein 
Upper  Egypt,  we  should  not  look  for  any  memorials  of  that  portion 
of  public  history  wiUi  which  the  name  of  Joseph  is  connected  in  our 
minds,  because  that  history  belongs  to  Lower  E^t,  which  was  not 
then,  as  we  apprehend,  under  the  same  crown  with  the  upper  coun- 
try. Neither  should  we  expect  to  find  any  record  of  the  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  exode 
of  the  Israelites )  for  although  the  upper  and  lower  countries  were 
then  under  one  crown — and  although  such  events  as  the  death  of 
the  first-born,  and  the  overthrow  in  the  Bed  Sea,  were  of  sufficient 
national  importance  for  such  commemoration — ^we  do  not  find  that 
nations,  and  certainly  not  the  Egyptians,  manifest  any  readiness  to 
perpetuate  their  own  dishonour.    J3ut  if  tiier*  be  any  droumstanee 


m  the  Urtoiy  of  Isnel's  KHonm  in  tlie  ootmtry,  irUoh  tea^  to 
ex»lt  tbe  clor^  and  power  of  IlgTpt,  of  tAat  we  might  sot  iinrewoii»- 
lily  expect  to  6iid  some  traoe  on  the  monnmeata. 

Accordingly,  the  only  representation  which  has  been  snppoBed  by 
the  stodentB  of  Egyptian  antiquity  to  have  uiy  referenoe  to  the 
Zaraelitei,  exhibits  them  in  tbe  state  of  oppression  and  hamiliatioa, 
when  it  became  the  poHcy  of  the  new  dynasty  &om  Upper  £!flypt» 
"which  knew  not  Joseph"  and  his  Berrioes,  to  deprws.  toe  He&ew 
population,  and  rednce  them  to  a  semle  oondition,  W  making 
*'ueur  lires  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  la  mortar,  and  in  aridt,  and 
in  all  manner  of  serrioe  in  the  field." 


ThiB  representatioD,  which  has  been  regarded  with  great  interest 
by  Boholare  and  traTellers,  is  found  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb 
at  Thebes.  A  copy  and  explanation  of  it  was  first  famished  by  the 
distingnished  Italian  professor,  Kosellini,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
BOBsments  of  S^pt.  Hie  aecennt  of  it  ia  headed,  '^  Explanation 
of  a  piotore  representiikg  the  Hebrews  aa  they  were  engaged  in 
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making  briok/'  In  this  pictnre  some  of  the  labonrerB  are  employed 
in  transporting  the  clay  m  vessels ;  some  in  "working  it  up  with  the 
straw;  others  are  taking  the  bricks  oat  of  the  monlds  and  setting 
them  in  rows  to  dry;  while  others,  by  means  of  a  yoke  npon  their 
shoulders,  from  which  ropes  are  suspended  at  each  end,  are  seen 
carrying  away  the  bricks  already  dried.  Amon?  the  supposed 
Hebrews,  four  Egyptians,  very  distinguishable  by  tneir  figure  and 
colour,  are  noticed.  Two  of  them,  one  sitting  and  the  other  stand- 
ing, carry  a  stick  in  their  hand,  superintending  the  labourers,  and 
seemingly  ready  to  fall  upon  two  other  EgyptFanB,  who  are  repre* 
sented  as  sharing  the  labours  of  the  supposed  Hebrews.* 

This  scene  does  certaiiily  illustrate,  m  all  points,  the  labours  of 
the  Israelites,  for  we  are  told,  not  only  that  they  wrought  in  the 
makinff  of  bricks— rwhich  wac(  a  government  work  in  Egypt,  and 
bricks  be&ring  the  royal  stamp  have  been  found — ^but  that  the  king 
*^  set  over  them  task-masters  to  afSict  them'  with  their  burdens ; 
and  that  '^  all  the  service  wherein  they  made  them  serve  was  with 
rigour."  We  also  know  that  the  bricb9  were  compacted  like  these 
with  straw ;  for  at  a  later  period  we  are  told  that  the  crown  would 
not  allow  them  the  straw  with  which  to  compact  their  bricks,  but 
left  them  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  without  the  tale  of  bricks  pre- 
viously  exacted  being  at  all  diminished— '^^  And  the  task-masters 
hasted  them,  sayins.  Fulfil  your  works — ^your  daily  tasks,  as  when 
there  was  straw."  The  straw  was  used  to  compact  the  mass  of  clay, 
and  not  as  some  have  supposed  to  bum  the  bricks.  These  being 
only  dried  in  the  sun,  which  suffices  in  a  dry  climate,  the  straw,  which 
would  be  destroyed  were  the  bricks  burned,  remains  perfect  and 
undiscoloured  in  bricks  nearly  four  thousand  years  old.  That  the 
sticks  of  the  task-masters  were  no  idle  insignia  of  authority,  is 
shown  by  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites, — '^  There  is  no  straw 
given  unto  thy  servants,  and  they  say  to  us,  make  bricks;  and 
behold  thy  servants  are  beaten." — See  the  whole  passage,  Ezod.  v. 
7—16. 

The  picture  is  found  at  Thebes,  in  the  tomb  of  a  person  called 
Roscher^.  The  question  hence  arises,  how,  if  it  represent  the 
labours  of  the  Hebrews,  it  came  to  be  there,  and  in  the  tomb  of  this 
person.  It  is  answered  that  Boscherfe  was  a  high  court  officer  of 
the  king,  being  overseer  of  the  public  buildings,  and,  consequently, 
having  charge  of  all  the  works  undertaken  by  th^  crown.  In  the 
tomb  are  found  other  objects  of  a  like  nature — two  colossal  statutes, 
a  sphinx,  and  even  the  labourers  who  hewed  the  stone-works,  which 
he,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  caused  to  be  made  in  his  lifetime. 
This  high  officer  being  entombed  at  Thebes,  any  important  labour 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  would  naturally  be  represented  there, 
for  the  kingdom  was  one,  and  the  whole  department  seems  to  have 
been  under  his  control ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  inscription 
does  not  so  expressly  declare,  as  was  at  first  imagined,  that  the 

*  The  picture  ii  divided  into  three  pirts  tbr  etNireBieiice  oflneertioii.  It  ii  preperiya 
continaoua  plctore,  beginiiiDg  at  the  left  hand  on  the  top,  and  onitiog  with  the  two  lower 
parts  in  a  line. 
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bridki  W6r<»  mftde  for  a  baiUing  «^  TkebeB*  B«t  eveA  vere  this  the 
case,  the  difficulty  is  not  iaauperable.  It  is  true  that,  the  Israelites 
doriiig  their  boncb^  ooeapied  their  ancient  home  (so  far  as  the  men 
where  allowed  to  eiyoy  a  home)  in  Goshen,  which  was  far  distant 
£rom  Thebes ;  bat  we  know  of  nothing,  either  in.  Seriptore  or  else- 
where, whkdi  ^nld  confine  their  labonrs  to  Groshen.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  were  ordered,  in  this  ?ery  bnsiness  of  brick->makiDg^ 
to  find  straw  for  themsekes,  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  that  they 
were  at  work  for  the  royal  monopolist  of  this  manufacture  in  aU 
parts  of  Egypt ;  for  in  Exodus  v.  12,  we  read,  ^^So  the  people  were 
scattered  abroad  ihr<mghaut  att  the  land  of  JEgyj^W*  This  certainly 
does  not  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  makmg  bricks  in  Goshen 
only.  There  is,  indeed,  reason,  firom  other  testimony,  to  suppose 
that  the  usage  in  the  working  of  the  Israelites  was  to  send  them  out 
in  gangs,  or  classes,  under  overseers,  for  a  considerable  time,  making 
these  gangs  necessarily  relieve  each  other ;  and  there  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  objection  to  the  opinion  that  some  of  diese  gangs  maj 
have  been  sent  -even  so  £st  as  Thebes  for  the  sake  of  their  work  at 
the  fdaoe  where  there  was  most  demand  for  it.  We  may  be  certain, 
tiiat  no  considerations  of  humanity  were  lUoely  to  prevent  this  among 
such  a  people  as  the  Egyptians.  Indeed,  it  was  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  the  Egyptian  oppressors  who  alleged  Ae  numherB  of  the 
Israelitee  as  the  ground  of  their  apprehensions,  to  scatter  them  in 
omall  bo<£es  over  all  Egypt,  as  mnch  as  mi^ht  be  practicable. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  although  it  is  not  alleged  that  any 
tiling  like  positive  certainty  can  be  attained,  there  is  nothing  to 
render  improbable  die  oondusion  to  which  the  complexion  an4 
peculiar  phvsiognomy  of  the  workmen,  and  die  age  of  the  moni^ 
ment,  wonld  lead,  tmt  these  bridk'^nakers  were  really  Israelites, 
and  that  they  are  represented  in  the  OKecution  of  the  very  labonrs 
which  the  Smpture  commemorates.  T^e  complexion  is  such  as  the 
Egyptian  artists  usuaDy  give  to  the  natives  of  Syria.  The  dress 
mieht  have  afforded  some  farther  and  interesting  evidence,  as  the 
artiste  were  very  particular  in  preserving  the  details  of  costume ; 
for  the  figures  are  represented  as  unclad,  save  for  the  short  tro«* 
sera  or  apron  which  tney  wear  at  thar  labour.  It  may  be  donbted, 
however,  whether,  after  such  long  residence  in  Egypl^wwhich  was 
indeed  the  native  country  of  all  the  Israelites  of  that  ue— -they  had 
preserved  the  style  of  dress  which  the  single  family  of  Jacob  brousht 
with  it  from  Oanaan.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  thay  had  Iff  &s 
time  conformed,  in  this  respect,  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  which 
were  better  suited  to  the  <»imate  than  any  costume  their  ancestors 
could  hsTS  brought  from  the  l^ss  fervid  climate  of  Syria.  This 
partlv  also  meets  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  want  of 
nearas  in  these  figures.  l%ev  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  strangers 
eome  freshly  to  Bffypt  with  sll  their  foreign  usages  about  them,  but 
as  tribes  long  settled  in  the  country,  many  of  the  costoms  of  which 
they  •  had  necessarily  adopted.  They  mav  to  some  extent  have 
adapted  die  Egyptian  habit  of  ehaviag  the  beard-Hir^ach  of  them 
Vol.  L-So.  2.  9 
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as  were  in  go¥eniment  employment  may  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  Egyptians 
compelled  their  servants,  of  whatever  nation,  to  shave  their  beards. 
In  this  representation,  however,  all  the  figures  are  not  beardless. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  reader  shoold  deny  him- 
eeif  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  that  in  this  scene  he  contemplates 
a  representation,  by  Egyptian  artists^  of  the  very  scene  which  the 
Sacred  Books  describe. 


MORE    RELIGION    NEEDED  FOR  THE    CONVERSION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

Will  the  predictions  of  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  be  ful> 
filled  ?  The  sacred  writers,  reposing  with  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  Divine  power  and  faithfulness,  ^It  so  assured.  Unlike  many 
now,  they  seem  to  have  contemned  all  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, however  great  and  imposing.  ^^Who  art  thou,  0  great 
mountain  7  before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain."  They 
even  gloried  in  the  intrinsic  meanness  and  insufficiency  of  the  instru- 
ments— "the  day  of  small  things."  For  they  believed  that  this 
glorious  consummatic^n  was  to  be  brought  about,  "not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  If  they 
were  right,  then  may  we  not  see  here,  why  so  little  has  been  accom- 
plished, or  even  attempted;  and  where  too  we  are  to  look  for 
encouragement  and  sii^ccess. 

What  is  needed  in  the  Church  is  not  more  talent,  or  wealth,  or 
resources  of  any  kind,  but  more  fervent  piety.  Not  that  God  will 
work  without  pieans.  But,  according  to  his  plan,  fervent  piety 
will  secure,  and  render  available,  and  give  efficiency  to  these — every 
thing  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  promote  this  end. 

Does  God  make  use  of  wealth?  Where  then  can  bo  found  better 
lessons  for  getting  wealth  than  from  the  Bible,  which  enjoins 
industry,  honesty,  and  thrift,  wKich  subordinates  the  love  of  parade 
and  self-indulgence,  which  forbids  all  those  vices  that  impair  health, 
waste  time,  and  squander  money. 

Does  God  make  use  of  talent?  What  single  influence  has  done 
60  much  to  strengthen  the  human  intellect  as  the  Christian  reve* 
lation?  Compare  Christendom  with  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
lands.  Nor  is  the  result  surprising  when  it  is  considered  how  sub- 
lime are  the  truths — how  elevated  and  pure  the  style— how  infallible 
the  teachings — ^how  infinite  the  motives  with  which  the  Bible  brings 
the  mind  in  contact.  For  each  talent  entrusted,  an  account  is  to 
be  rendered.  Every  improvement  upon  Christian  principles  is  to 
tell  upon  an  immortal  destiny. 

Does  God  make  use  of  human  teachers,  and  rulers,  and  other 
officers  and  members  of  his  Church?    What  resources  for  multi* 
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plying  these  has  the  Church  in  her  oim  bosom — ^in  the  haptiEed 
children  who  have  been  consecrated  to  God,  and  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  covenant  ?  Who  can  question  that  the  Church  would 
hare  an  abundant  supply  of  ministers,  and  elders,  and  deacons,  and 
teachers,  and  members,  to  meet  all  the  demands  not  only  at  home^ 
but  abroad ;  did  fervent  piety  glow  in  every  family  in  the  Churchy 
and  manifest  itself  in  the  education  of  the  rising  race. 

Does  God  make  use  of  the  influence  of  example  in  society?  In 
what  better  circumstances  could  Christians  be  placed  for  exerting 
this  influence,  than  those  of  ^^  strangers"  scattered  everywhere  in 
families,  neighbourhoods,  and  communities — ^^not  of  the  world,'' 
but  still  *4n  the  world" — were  all  Christians  burning,  shining 
lights — acting  as  the  leaven  hid  in  three  measured  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  is  leavened. 

And  not  only  would  fervent  piety  secure,  under  God,  all  the 
requisite  resources  for  this  end ;  it  would  also  render  them  avail- 
able. How  much  of  talent  and  wealth  is  there  already  in  the 
Church,  thaf  has  no  res|^ect  to  God,  and  the  claims  of  his  cause  t 
How  many  members  are  there  now  in'  the  Church,  who  are  utterly 
inefficient  and  useless? 

But  increase  the  fervouir  of  the  piety  of  the  Church,  antd  voa 
increase  the  love  of  Christians  to  God,  and  their  fellow  men.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  soul  is  warmed  and  excited  with  this  affe^tion^ 
all  the  faculties  will  be  enlisted  in  its  gratification.  The  affections 
are  the  moving  springs  of  life.  They  quicken  the  perceptions; 
invigorate  the  powers  of  association;  render  the  memory  ready 
and  retentive;  and  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  the  soul  upon 
the  prize  of  its  high  calling.  Such  a  fervour  creates  by  its  very 
warmth  a  current  into  which  surrounding  objects  are  drawn  to  add 
to  its  flame.  It  renders  its  subject,  alive  to  opportunities ;  awake 
to  whatever  will  advance  its  ends.  It  renders  its  subject  willing 
to  encounter  self-denial  and  tolL  So  it  is  when  the  desire  of  wealthy 
or  fame,  or  pleasure  is  excited. 

Increase  the  fervour  of  the  piety  of  the  Church,  and  you  increase 
the  Christian's  sense  of  responsibiuty  to  God.  And  then  he  will  feel 
that  he  is  ^^  not  his  own,"  and  begin  to  seek  how  he  may  ismploy 
his  talents,  his  wealth,  his  influence  and  resources  of  every  kind  to 
glorify  God  with  his  body  and  spirit  which  are  his." 

Increase  the  fervour  of  the  piety  of  the  Church,  and  you  Increase 
the  desire  of  its  members  for  holiness  and  heaven.  And  then  they 
wUl  rejoice  in  opportunities  for  exercising  their  graces  in  ever^  eood 
word  and  work,  and  thus  by  Divine  help  become  meet  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light. 

In  this  way,  too,  all  the  wealth  and  talent  and  other  resources 
of  the  Church  would  become  pre-eminently  efficient.  Succees  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  we  know,  depends  upon  an  influence  from  on 
high?  ^^Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  water  in  vain,  unless  God 
give?  the  increase."  But  He  can  work  by  many  or  by  few.  And 
we  have  the  promise  of  his  blessing  only  to  efforts  put  forth  in  a 


trae  OkviMiftii  sprnt,  fmr  the  end,  iad  m  ibe  irsj  presorSbed  in  hie 
word. 

It  IB  Tory  evident,  that  what  the  Church  needs  for  the  glorious 
mission  is  more  fervenrt  piety.  Shall  not  Christians  seek  to  beoome 
more  ^^ fervent  in  spirit  serving  the  Lord."  This  flame  must  be 
lundled  from  abovie.  We  m»t  be  ^s^engthened  with  might  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  inner  maa.*' 


FEBRUARY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

bmuniTff  OF  xms  sogers'. 

]?ebruary  4ti,  1555. — John  Rogers^  ih/d  martyr,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Befbrmers.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  English  factors  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  assisted  TyncUe  and  CoverdtJe  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Bnglish.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  he  returned  to 
England  and  was  appointed  a  prebeiidary  in  St.  Pant's  Cathedral, 
and  subseqaently  became  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchres,  where  he  was  a 
seiidotts  preacher*  He  was  the  first  person  whose  life  was  sacrificed 
by  Popery  in  the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary,  bemg  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
en  FsBBUARY  4th,  A*  D»  1555.  During  Popish  Mary's  reign,  it  is 
computed  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persims 
were  burned  alive  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  via.^  in  1555  seventy-one^ 
in  1556  eighty-nine,  in  1557  eighty-eight,  and  in  1558  forty* 
Among  these  martyrs  were  BogerSy  Bradford,  Philpot^  Latimer^ 
lUdley,  and  Cranmer. 

John  Bogera  was  preaching  against  Papery  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  as  Queen  Mary  was  returning  from  the 
Tower;  and  soon  after  he  was  summoned  before  the  Council.  He 
was  released,  however,  on  this,  and  a  subsequent  summons  f  but 
finally  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of  haadoiay 
whereupon  a  writ  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  tor  his  burn- 
ing at  Smithfield.  As  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  he  was  exhorted  te 
retract  his  opinions;  but  he  replied,  ^^What  I  hare  preached  I  am 
ready  to  seal  with  my  blood."  The  sheriff  then  said  to  him,  ^^  Thou 
art  a  heretic."  To  which  Mr.  Rogers  answered,  ^^  That  will  be 
known  when  we  meet  at  the  iudgment  seat  of  Christ."  On  his  way 
to  Smithfield,  his  wife  with  her  Un*  children  came  to  take  a  last 
farewell;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  speak  with  hhn.  He 
repeated  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  and  so  fitted  himself  for  death.  A 
psirdon  was  brought  on  condition  of  recanting ;  but  he  steadfastly 
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refused.  When  he  was  chained  to  the  Atake,  I^  uttered  the  me- 
morable prediction  that  God  would  in  his  own  good  time  vindicate 
the  truth  he  had  taught^  and  appear  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 


▲  PBOTEST  AGAINST  THE  MURDER  OP  CHARISff-THB  FIRST. 

FebttMry  IftA,  1649. — On  this  day,  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast 
entered  their  solemn  protest  against  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  The 
execution  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  resisted  by  the  Presby- 
terians generally.  The  army,  composed  principally  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, were  bent  upon  taking  the  king's  life,  and  would  listen  to 
no  terms.  They  seized  the  king  at  Newport  and  conveyed  him  to 
Hurst  Castle,  where  he  was  detained  in  strict  confinement.  The 
Parliament  denied  by  a  public  vote  all  participation  in  the  measure. 
Holtis,  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians,  proposed  that  the  eenerals 
and  nrincipdl  officers  should  be  proclaimed  traitors ;  but  the  army 
marclied  to  London  and  surrounded  parliament  with  threatening 
demonstrations.  It  was  nevertheless  voted,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  to  eighty-three,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
foundation  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Pride  went  to  the  Parliament  Hou8%  with 
two  or  three  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  violently  seized  forty-one 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  excluded  a  hundred  and  sixty  others. 
The  remaining  members,  numbering  fifty  or  sixty,  commonly  called 
(khnel  Pfide*8  purffe^  were  generallr  violent  Independents;  and 
proceeded  to  devise  means  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment.  He 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  be  beheaded  by  a  Court,  oreanized 
-fry  Parliament  for  the  ocoarion.  Philip  Henry,  who  saw  the  exe- 
cution, used  to  say,  that  ^*  at  the  insttat  when  the  blow  was  giveii, 
there  was  such  a  <Usmal,  universal  groan  amon|^  the  thousands  of 
peeple  who  were  within  sight  of  it  (as  it  wer^  with  o&e  consent^  as 
he  never  heard  before ;  and  desired  he  might  never  hear  the  uk^- 
again,  nor  see  such  a  cause  for  it.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ings attending  the  trial  a^d  execution  have  contributed  to  awaken 
^sympathy  for  King  (%arles,  which  b^is  caused  his  many  evil  deeds 
to  be  palliated  or  fo^otten.  In  the  Clrarek  of  Enj^d,  ha  is 
esteemed  a  martyr.  Uis  influence,  however,  on  both  Church  and 
State,  was  of  a  most  mischievous  character.  Many  of  thepolitical 
aets  of  the  king  were  of  a  tyrannical,  arbitrary  nature.  The  Pres- 
bjrterians  resisted  his  aggressions  to  the  utmost  ^  They  drove  his 
bishops  from  Seotland,  a&d  slmgffled  in  every  eonstitational  manner 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  thelcingdoiB.  But  when  vidlent  me^ 
Mad  with  power,  took  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  monr 
«rch^  Presbyterians  protested  against  the  act  thronghout  England^ 
Scotland,  aM  Ireland. 


TO  General  WoBhtngtM  and  the  Pre^teriam.         [Feb. 


GENERAL  WASIHNGTON  AND  THE  PRESBYTE&IANS. 

It  is  not  for  any  low  sectarian  purposes  that  we  bring  into  the 
same  picture  the  father  of  his  country  and  the  Church  of  our  hopes 
and  loTe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  of  endearing  the 
greatest  of  men  to  these  with  whom  we  hold  intercourse  as  journal- 
ists, and  of  increasing  their  patriotic  affection  that  we  giye  a  head- 
ing to  our  article,  which  has  at  least  some  novelty  in  its  associations* 
Washington,  it  is  well  known,  was  an  Episcopalian  by  birth  and  by 
attachment.  Before  |;he  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  a 
vestryman,  both  in  the  church  at  Alexandria  and  in  the  Pohick 
church,  the  latter  being  his  own  parish  church.  He  partook  regu- 
larly of  the  communion  until  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  General 
in  tne  American  armj,  after  which  time  there  is  said  to  be  but  a 
single  well-authenticated  instance  of  his  celebrating  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  our  arti^e  among  the 
incidents  which  brought  General  Washington  into  interesting  rela- 
tions to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I.   A  PRESBYTERIAN  PROPHECY. 

Samuel  Davies,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  ministers  and  orators, 
was  Mttled  in  Virginia  at  the  eventful,  period  which  preceded  the 
American  Bevolution.  With  the  true  Presbyterian  spirit,  he  was 
forward  in  every  movement  relating  to ,  the  liberties  and  safety  of 
his  country.  In  1755,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  one  of  the 
volunteer  corpa  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  raised  to  repel  Indian 
and  French  invasion  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock*  In  the  course  of  this  sermon  he  alludes  to  the  great  mea 
whom  God  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  and  inspired  with  an  enter- 
prising public  spirit,  to  accomplish  some  useful  service  in  their  day 
and  generation* 

''As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  might  point  to  the  public  that 
heroic  youth,  Colond  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  hat 
hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  for  some  important  service  for  his 
eouniry." 

This  interesting  prophecy  uttered  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  minis- 
ters in  reference  to  one-  of  the  greatest  of  men^  had  a  fulfilment  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

II.   VITASHINGTON'S  VICTORY  AT  PRINCETON. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  the  sun  set  gloomilv  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Assanpink,  a  narrow  and  feeble  barrier  between  the 
British  and  American  armies.  Gomwallis,  who  had  the  superior 
force,  and  was  advised  to  use  his  advantages  without  delay,  resolved 
to  wait  for  the  morning.  ^^  If  Washington  is  the  man  I  think  he  is, 
be  will  not  be  found  in  the  morning,"  was  the  remark  of  a  sagacioua 
officer.    Before  midnight  Washington  was  on  his  march  to  New 
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BruQSwioL  At  Prinoeton  lie  encountered  three  re^ments  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  gallant  engagement  pnt  them  to  flight,  "with  the 
loss  however  of  the  lamented  General  Mercer,  a  noble  Scotchman, 
who  had  in  his  youth  been  present  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  In 
this  engagement,  Washington  is  said  to  have  fearlessly  and  immi- 
nently exposed  his  person;  but  Providence  had  a  gracious  design  in 
^  his  preservation  according  to  the  fervent  expectations  of  Davies  in 
1755,  The  British  troops  having  retreated  to  the  College,  which 
they  had  previously  used  for  their  barracks,  Washington  orjered  an 
assault  upon  thepi,  and  triumphantly  delivered  NASSAU  HALli 
from  the  enemies  who  had  profaned  its  name  of  liberty  and  its 
IH>urt8  of  religion  and  learning. 

It  was  certainly  to  us  an  interesting  providence,  that  one  of 
Washington's  memorable  achievements  should  be  at,  what  might  be 
then  cafied,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here 
Bamuel  Davies,  the  prophetic  herald  of  Washington's  fame,  had 
fived  and  died  as  President  of  the  very  College  which  Washington 
now  purged  of  the  foe ;  and  the  war-horse  of  the  illustrious  General 
passed  near  the  distingmshed  minister's  grave.  Here  too  lived  the 
honourable  Richard  Stockton  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  both 
of  whom  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  only  six 
months  previously,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  The  deeds  of  Washington  brought  into  his- 
torical notice  the  humble  village  of  Princeton — ^a  distinction  not 
unworthy  the  services  of  Davies,  of  Witherspoon,  of  Stockton,  and 
of  Presbyterians  generally  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

m.    WASHINGTON  AT  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH  AT  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  is  the  Sabbath.  The  congregation  are  assembled  in  the  house 
of  worship ;  and  amongtheir  number  is  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army.  With  a  willing  and  devout  spirit  he  unites 
with  the  people  of  God  in  the  ordinances  of  religion.  After  a 
solemn  sermon  from  a  venerable  minister,  a  hymn  is  sung,  and  the 
invitation  given  to  the  members  of  sister  churches  to  unite  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  A  well-known  military  form 
rises  in  response  to  the  invitation.  With  solemn  dignity  and  Chris- 
tian meekness  he  takes  his  seat  with  Christ's  people  and  partakes  of 
the  bread  and  wine.  It  is  Washington  at  the  communion  table  in  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  circumstance  that  renders  this  incident  in  Washington's  life 
remarkable  is,  that  it  was  the  only  time,  after  his  entrance  upon 
his  public  career,  that  he  is  certainly  known  to  have  celebrated  the 
Bacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.* 

*  Or.  Sparki  in  hit  lifti  of  Washington  thai  allodei  to  thii  Act. 

*<  The  eiroQmitanc«  of  hti  withdrawing  himself  from  the  oommnnion  teirice,  at  a  cer-  • 

tain  period  of  his  life»  hat  been  remarked  ai  aingular.  This  may  be  admitted  and 
regretted,  both  on  aeeoont  of  bit  example  and  the  Talae  of  hit  opinion  ai  to  the  impoiw 
ttnce  and  pnctictl  tendeiioy  of  thii  rite.  *    •    *   WhateTer  hii  motitea  maj  hare  beea» 


Tke  KeF«  Dr.  Cox,  of  Brodcly&y  Few  Tork,  fixst  gare  to  1^ 
public  the  oiroamataaoeB  attending  this  interestii^  etent,  -whioh  lie 
received  £rom  Dr.  Hilljer,  iriio  ud  it  from  the  lipB  of  Key.  Dj% 
tTimothy  Johnes  himself;  the  latter  being  the  pastor  of  die  ohmoli 
at  Morristovdd  at  the  time. 

*'  While  1^  Ameriean  aermy  under  the  command  of  Wasliington,  lay  en- 
camped in  the  envinms  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  it  oecnrred  that  the  seryioe  t 
of  the  commumon,  then  observed  aemlHinnnaPy  only,  was  to  be  administered  in 
ihe  Presbyterian  church  of  that  yiJlage.  In  a  morning  of  the  previovs  wed^ 
^e  General,  after  his  accustomed  inspection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  houae  of 
Hm  Rev.  Br.  Jofanee,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and  after  the  uraal  prelimi- 
aariea,  ihns  aeooated  Int:  ''Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to 
be  celebrated  with  you  next  Sunday.  I  woukL  learn  if  it  accords  wftlii  the 
<canons  of  your  ohurdi  to  admit  oommqjiicants  of  another  denoaounatioiir  The 
doctor  rejoined,  'most  certainly;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian  table^  General, 
but  TBB  Losd's  Table  ;  «nd  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  invitation  lo  all  his 
Adlowers,  of  whatever  samse.'  The  General  replied,  ""I  am  riad  of  it;  that  is 
as  it  ou^t  to  be ;  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  iiie  ^aet,  I  thought  I  would 
ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  tim  eccasi^i^ 
Tlioiugh  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities.' 

^Rie  Doctor  re^assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  General  was  found 
eested  witii  the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath.^f 

This  incident  in  the  life  df  Washington  shows,  in  ihe  first  place, 
his  own  impressions  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  honsehold  of  faith;  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
shows  that  he  understood  the  qnrit  and  principles  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  which  recognise  other  eyangelical  churches  as  belonging  to 
Uie  true  catholic  Church.  The  anecdote  in  either  aspect  commends 
itself  to  tlionghtfixl  concdderation. 

IV.  WASHINGTON  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW 

JERSET  IN  nSS. 

In  1788  Congress lield  its  sessions  in  Prineetonyliekymg  adjourned 
to  that  place  from  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  some  mutinous 
proceedings  of  a  portion  of  the  Philadelpfaia  line.  Washington  was 
unTited  by  Oongrese  to  visit  Princeton,  with  a  view  of  oonsultatmi 
in  re&rence  to  the  arreaaigsmeDtB  fior  peaoe  and  other  public  cim- 

it  doei  not  Appear  that  they  were  ever  eipUuMd.   Nor  ii  ii  fcoowBy  «r  to  be  pfeeaawd, 

that  any  occaBion  offered.  It  is  probable  that  after  he  Cook  oonunand  of  the  army,  find- 
ing his  tiieaghti  and  atteBtion  neceiiarily  engrotaed  by  thebuainen  which  devolved  apon 
him»  in  which  freqweatly  little  diatanction  could  he  obiervttd  b«twe«n  Sunday  and  othar 
days,  he  may  have  believed  it  improper  publicly  to  partake  of  an  onUoaaoe,  whieh^ 
according  to  the  ideaa  he  entertained  of  ft,  impoaed  aevere  restrainta  on  outward  con- 
dbet  and  a  sacred  pledge  to  perform  doties  impracticabla  [difficfolt  t]  in  hie  -aitnatiott. 
Such  an  impreaaion  would  be  natural  to  a  aeriooa  mind ;  nd  although  it  nigbc  be 
founded  upon  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  it  would  net  have  the 
lees  weight  with  a  man  of  a  delicate  oenscienoe  and  habitual  reverence  for  religion. 
There  is  proof,  however,  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  during  the  war,  he  partook  of 
the  communion,  but  this  was  at  a  seaion  when  the  army  wai  in  camp,  and.the  activity  of 
basiness  was  in -some  degree  snipended."^  {Dr.  Sparks  then  relates  Dr.  Coz^s  anecdote.] 

t  Having  been  recenuy  at  Morriilpwn,  we  obtained  additional  evidence  of  theimthof 
Dr.  Cox's  anecdote.  The  Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  the  present  pastor  of  the  1st  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  son  of  the  venerable  Dr.  RicihuAa  wJie  saooeeded  Dr.  Johnes  in 
1794,  says  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father  relate  the  oircamatsace,  who  had  himaelf 
heard  it  fl-om  Dr.  Johneii.  The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  ibnnarly  paster  of  the  same  church, 
also  says  that  he  faaanevec  had  inj  dnnbt  An  the  Jolyeet.  We  may  five  tbt  evidence  hi 
detail  hereafter. 
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wntBi  Their  0688161181761*6  in  the  library  room  of  Nassax^  Hall.* 
On  the  htft  Wednesdaj  of  September  the  commencement  ezercisea 
of  the  eoHege  oeonrred;  and  Congress  adjourned  to  attend  thenib 
The  valedictory  orator  on*  that  occasion,  then  in  hiff  twenty-first 
year,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Aakiel  Green.  At-  the  close  of  his 
oration,  he,  with  great  Hact,  tamed  to  Getieral  Washington,  who, 
with  the  members  of  Congress,  had  a  seat  on  the  pla^form^  and  made 
a  most  eloquent  and  effective  personal  address,  congratulating  him 
on  the  happy  issue  of  the  long  and  perilous  contest  in  %hich  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  thanking  him  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-students 
and  the  autholrities  of  the  eoHege  for  the  important  and  distinffuished 
services  rendered  to  the  country  during  the  war  brought  at lengft^ 
80  much  through  his  own  instrumentality,  to  a  glorious  termination. 
This  incident  excited  a  thrilling  interest  in  the  whole  assembly; 
The  presence  of  Congress  and  of  the  Commahder-jn-chief  of  the 
American  army  rendered  this  oommencem^vt  perhaps  the  meet  me* 
morable  that  has  occurred  since  the  origin  of  the  institution.f  The 
following  IB  the  account  gi^en  by  Dr.  ween  in  his  autobiography: 

"  The  church  in  Princeton  had  been  repaired  during  the  summer  (1783)  which 
preceded  the  commencement  at  lirhioh  1'  reoeiyed  my  bachelor's-  derree.  An 
extended. stags,  running  the  leni^  of  the  pulpit  side  of  tho  church,  nad  been 
evected;  and  as  the.  President  of  Congress  was  a  trustee  of  the.  college,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  had  recently  been  a  distincuished  membiBr  of  Congress, 
and  that  body  itself  £sid  been  accommodated  in  the  college  edifice,  an  adjourn- 
ment to  attend  commencement  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  courtesy,  and  was 
readily  agreed  on.  We  aooor&igly  had  on  the-  sti^,  with  tiie  trustees  and  the 
graduating  class,  ^e  whole  of  the  Congress,  the  Mmisters  of  France  and  Hol- 
ULnd,  and  Commander-in«chief  of  the  A^nerican  army.  The  valedictory  oration 
had  been'aesiened  to  me,  and  it  concluded  with  an  address  to  General  Wash- 
ington. I  neea  not  tell  yon,  l^tX  both  in  i^eparing  and  deliy^iin^  it,  I  put  forth 
alTmy  jpowen^  The  Cbneral  coloured  as  I  addrensed  him,  for  his  modesty  was 
among  the  qualities  which  so  highly  distinguished  him.  l^e  next  day«  as  he 
was  goinff  tg  attend  on  a  committee  of  Congress,  he  met  me  in  one  of  the  long 
entries  of  the  ooUege  edifi6e,  stopped  and  took  me 'by  the  hand,  and  comph- 
mented  me  on  my  address,  in  language  which  I  should  ladk  his  modesty  n  I 
repelled  i^  evei^  to  you.  After  walkloff. and  oouTerstng  wit^h  me  ^  a  few 
minutes,  ho  requested  me  to  present  his  oest  wishes  for  weir  success  in  life  to 
my  classmates,  and  then  went  to  the  committee-room  of  Confess.  I  never  took 
a  copy  of  my  valedictory  oration,  but  carelessfy  gave  the  original,  at  his  recmest, 
to  ^epard  KoUook,  who  then  printed  a  newspaper  at  Chatham,  in  Morris 
county.  It  was  published  by  him  in  October,  1703-.  I  have  made  several  efforts 
to- fina  the  paper  which  contained  it»  but  hitherto  without  auocess.f't    . 

.  It  was  at  this  same  commencement  that  the  trustees  of  the  col« 

• 

*Ia  the  Borth-^tst  loora  of  the  third  ttory,  coonting  the  bacement  lu  the  flraC  itory. 
This  room  has  linpe  been  diyided  into  Mveral  rooms. 

t  Pamphlet  hiatoir  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Dod. 

}  The  Editor  of  the  Preabjteriaji  Maffatine  haa  made  eoMiderable  efforts'  .tp  rescfie 
thfs  literary  treasure  from  obliyion ;  «  hithertp  withoot  success."  He  has  found  one 
gentleman  who  has  a 'complete  set  of  the  **  New  Jersey  Journal  *>  except  for  the  year 
1783.    The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  has  a  volume  of  the  same  paper  containing  a 

Eart  of  ITSSy  but  on  consulting  it  the  rifht  part  was  wanting.  We  do  not  give  up  the 
ope  of  yet  presenting  for  the  perusal  ofour  readers  the  address  of  the  gifted  Senior  Ui 
the  Father  of  his  country.-  The  secular  press  has  to  some  extent  lent  its  aid  gratuitously 
for  tke<recovery  of  the  doetment,  for  which  we  are  thanl(Ail.  We  hope  that  auUquarians, 
who  have  the  opportunitT,  will  look  into  old  newspapers  of  1783 ;  as  it  ia  probable  that 
each  an  address  was  eepied.    H  was  first  ^published  in  Oetobir,  17S$. 
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lege  requested  General  Waskingtoi  to  ait  for.  Ub -portrut*  .Tbis 
pictare,  taken  by  Peale^  in  1784^  is  a  fall  length  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  In  the  back  groond  is  represented 
the  battle  ofrrinceton  and  the  death  of  Mercer.  Washington 
stands  in  a  posture  of  dignity  and  even. majesty;  the  right  hand 
with  the  sword  referring  to  that  battle  which  Washington  always 
regarded,  as  one  of  the  deciding  victories  of  the  Revolution.  The 
flag  of  his  country  is  bv  a  happy  artistic  artifice  ttade,  as  if  by 
aecidentf  to  wave  about  nis  head.  This  celebrated  picture,  hanging 
in  the  ver^  frame  which  formerly  contained  that  of  George  IL  (the 
latter  having  been  decapitated  by  a  cannon  ball),  now  adorns  the 
gallery  of  l^ussau  Hall. 

One  other  xsircumstanpe  rendered  this  coxhmencemenjk^  memosable 
-<-the  gift  of  t^o  'hundred  and  fifty  dollars  presented  by  General 
Washington  to  the  college^  It  is  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the 
trustees  '^that  Dr.  Witherspoon  reported  that  his  Excellency 
General  Washington  had  delivered  to  him  fifty  guineas  which  he 
begged  the  trustees  to  accept  as  a  testimony  ^  hi$  t^/>ec<  /or 
the  College. 

The  oration  delivered  before  Washington  and  Congress,  the 
painting  and  the  gift  concur  in  making  the  commencement  of  1786 
a  rallying  point  of  pleasant  recollections  to  Presbyterians,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Father  of  our  country. 

y.    WASHINGTON  AND  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  ^^  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America,"  was  held  on  May  2l8ty 
1789.  Dr.*  Witherspoon  preached  the  s^mon;^  and  after  the  eIe<iN» 
tion  of  Moderfttoir,  the  following,  being  its  firet  o&cial  act,  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly : 

^^  Resolved^  unanimously,  That  an  address  be  presented  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  PreebyteHan  Church  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  that  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Alison,  and  S.  S. 
Smith  be  a  committee,  to  draft  said  address." 

On  the  26th  ef  May,  "  The  General  Assembly  took  into  con* 
sidetation  the  draught  of  an  address  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  being  amended,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows,  viz:- 

lb  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Snt— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby^an  Church  in  the  United -States 

of  America,  embrace  the  earliest  opportiinity  in  i^eir  power,  to  testify  thfiflively 

and  unfei^ed  pleasure  which  they,  with  the  rest  of  their  feUow-citisens  feel,  on 

your  appomtmint  to  the  first  office  in  the  nation. 

We  adore  Almighty  God,  the  author  of  ever/  perfect  giit,  who  hath  endfued 

*  The  fbllowlng  ifl  tho  action  of  the  Board  of  Tnnteea:  ''The  Board  being  deairona 
to  gWe  aome  testimony  of  their  high  reapect  for  the  character  of  hia  ezcelleucjr,  General 
Waihlngton,  who  has  ao  aaspiciouslj  conducted  the  aridiea  of  America: 

«  Retolved,  That  the  Ref.  Dra;  Witherspoon,  Rodgers,  and  Johnea,  be  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  his'£xceUencj  to  reqileat  him  to  sit  for  hia  picture,  to  be  taVen  by  Mr.  Chariea 
Wilson  Peale,  of  Hhiladelphia ;  and  ordered,  that  hia  portrait  when  finiahed  be  plaeed  in 
the  hall  of  the  college,  in  the  room  of  the  picture  of  toe  Ute  king  of  Creat  Britain,  which 
wal  tor9  awaj  by  a  ball,  from  the  American  artillery  in  the  battle  of  Princeton." 
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joa  -with '  Bitoh  %  raare  and  happy  assemblage  of  ^  talents,  as  hath  rende^d  yon 
equally  neeeseary  to  your  oonn^  in  war  and  in  peace.  Tour  military  achieve* 
uente  insured  safety  and  glorv  to'  America,  in  the  late  arduous  conflict  for  free- 
dom; while  your  disinterested  conduct,  a&d  uniformly  just  discernment  of  the 
public  inter^  gained  you  the  entire  confidence  of  tlie  people:  and  in  the  pre- 
sent interesting  period  of  public  affiiirs,  the  influence  .of  your  personal  character 
ipoderates  the  divisions  ot  political  parties,  aijid  promises  a.  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  civil  ^vemment 

From  a  retirement  more  glorious  than  throhes  and  Sceptres,  ydu  have  been 
oalled  to  your  present  elevated  station,  by  the  voice  of  a  great  and  a  free  people ; 
and  with  an  unanimity  of  sufihige  that  has  few,  if  any  example^,  in  history. 
A  man  moro  ambitious  of  fame,  or  less  dievoted  to  his  country,  would  hav4 
xefused  an  office  in  which  his  honours  could  not  be  augmented,  and  where  they 
might  possibly  be  sulgeot  to  a  reverse. '  We  are  hi^py  that  God  has  inclined 
your  heart  to  jfive  yourself  once  more  to  the  public.  And  we  derive  a  favour* 
able  nresage  of  the  etent,  fiKmi  the  zeal  of  aU  classes  of  the  people,  and  &eir 
eonflaence  in  your  virtues;  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  and  digpity  witi^ 
which  the  federal  councils  are  filled.  But  we  derive*  a  presage,  even  more 
flatterine,  from  the  piety  of  your  character^  PubHo  virtue  is  the  most  certain 
means  of  public  fekcity;  and  relijj^on  is  the  surest  basis  of  virtue;  We'the^e- 
Ibie  esteem  it  a  neouliaop  happiness  to  behold  in  our  chief  magbtrate,  a  steady, 
uniform,  ayowea  friend  oi  the  Christian  religion ;  who  has  commenced  his 
adminiatratlon  in  -#ational  and  exalted  sentiments  of  piety ;  and  who,  in  his  pri- 
iTftte  conduct,  adorns  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  and  on  the  most  pub- 
lic and  solemn  occasions,. devoutly  acknowledges  the  government  of  IHvine 
Providence. 

The  -ezamnle  of  distinguished  characters  wiH  ever  possess  a  powerftd  and 
extensive  innuenoe  on  the  public  mind ;  and  when  we  see,  in  such  a  conspicuoua 
statioii,  the  amiable  example  of  piety  to  Qod,'of  bepevolence  to  men,  and  of  a 
pure  and  virtuous  patriotism,  we  naturally  hope  that  it  will  diffuse  its  influence; 
and  tkat,  eventually,  the  most  happy  consequences  will  result  from  it.  To  the 
force  of  imitatioii,  we  will  endeavour  to  add  the  wholesome  instructions  of  leUr. 
gion. .  We  shall  consider  ourselves  as  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  Qod)  in,  our 
profession,  when  we  contribute  to  rentieir  ^en  sober,  honest,  and' industrious 
tntisens,  and  the  obedient  su^ects  of  a  lawful  government.  In  these  pious 
labours,  we  hope  to  imitate  the  most  worthy  of  our  brethren  of  ether-Chnstian 
denominations,  and  to  be  imitated  by  them;'  assured  that  if  we  can,  by  mutual 
aiid  generous  emulation,  promote  truth  and  virtue,  we  shall  render  a  great  and 
important  service  to  the  republic ;  shall  receive  encouragement  from  ev^  wise 
and  good  citizen ;  and,  above  all,  nleet  ^e  approbation  of  our  Divine  Master. 

We  pray  Almighty  €tod,  to  have  you  always  in  his  holy  keeping.  May  he' 
nrolong  your  valuable  life,  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  your  country,  and  at 
last  bestow  on  you  the  glqjiious  reward  of  a  faiiihful  servant. 

Signed  by.  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

nOaddphiOj  May  26, 1789.  John  Rodoibs,  MbderaioT.^'    • 

The  President  of  the  United  States  returned  an  answer,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  the  following  year.  On  May  20th» 
1790,  ^<The  committee  appointed  to  present  the  address  of  the 
(jkneral  Assembly  to  the  President  of  tne  United  States,  reported 
that  they  presented  the  said  address  agreeably  to  the  order  of  last 
yearj  and  rec^ved  from  th^  President  uie  following  answer. 

**7b  ike  Oenerai  AMetMtf  &f  the  Preshyterian  Okwrch  in  the  UhUed  States  of 

America. 

^'QniTLiiaK, — ^I  received'with  ipeat  sensibiEfy  the  testimonial  given  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the -Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Americai 
of  the  lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure  experienced  by  them  on  my  appointment  to 
the  first  office  in  the  nation. 

All^ough  H'will  be  my  endeavour  to  avoid  being  elated  by  the  toofiitvour- 
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able  0IH1U0&  whiob  your  Id&dneBs  for  bm  vmj  huw  mduoed  jou  to  expreea  ol 

the  importanQe  of  my  f(urqier  oonduot,  and  the  effect  of  my  future  eerrieeB; 
yet,  consoiovB  of  the  disinterestednese  of  my  itiotiyeB,  it  is  not  necessary  form« 
to  conceal  the  satisfaction  I  hare  felt  npon  finding  that  my  compliance  with  tho 
oall  of  my  country,  and  mr  depeiidBnce  on  the  assistance  of  heaven  to  support 
me  in  my  arduous  undertakings,  have,  so  far  as  I  can  leacn,  met  the  uniyenal 
approbation  of  my  countrymen.  While  I  reiterate  the  professions  of  my  4open^ 
dence  upon  heaven  as*  the  source  of  all  public  and  private  blessings,  X  will 
oJiMBerve,  that  the  geperai  prevalenoe  of  piety,  philanthropy,  honesty;  industry 
and  economy,  seems,  m  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  particularly  necev^ 
aary  for  advancing  an4  confinning  the  happiness  of  our  country.  While  all 
men.vrithin  our  territories  are  protected  in  worshipping  the  Deity  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  it  is  rationally-  to  be-^ expected  from  them  in 
return,  that  they  will  ,all  be  emulous  of  evincing  Ihe  sincerity  of  their  profes* 
0ions  by  the  innocence  of  their  lives  and  the  benevolence  of  tMir  actions.  For 
mo  man  who  is  profligate  in  hia  morale  or  a  bad  member  of  the  civil  commii^ 
nity,  ciui  possibly  be  a  true  Christian,  or  a  credit  to  his  own  religious  society. 

I  desire  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  your  laudable  endeavours  to 
render  men  sober,  honesty  and  good  citixens,  and  the  obedient  subjects  of  a  law** 
fill  government;  as  well  as  for  your  prayers  to  Almighty  God '  for  his  blessing 
on  our  comfiM>n  oount^,  and  the  humole  instrument  which  he  has  been  please] 
to  make  use  of  in  the  administration  of  its  government. 

OSOBGI  WASftlNOTOS." 
VI;  WAS&INGTON  AND  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  VIRGINU. 

In  the  year  1774,  tlie  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  Ya.,  "  resumed 
the  Gonsideratioii  of  a  school  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,' 
judged  to  be  of  great  and  immediate  importance.  We  do,  there- 
fore, agree  to  establish  and  patronize  a  public  schooL  At  present 
it  shall  be  managed  by  Mr.  William  Graham,  a  gentleman  properly 
recommended  to  this  Presbytenr,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  John  Brown;  and  the  rresbytery  reserve  to  themselves  the 
liberty  at  a  future  session  more  particularly  to  appoint  the  person 
hj  whom  it  shall  be  conducted,  and  the  place  where  it  shall  be 
fixed.''  Thus  commenced  under  Presbyterian  auspices  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  valley  of  Yirginia.  The  institution  took  the  name 
of  LIBERTY  HALL/  It  was  the  means  of  training  many  useful 
ministers,  and  among  the  number  the  venerable  Archbald  Alex« 
ANBBR,  D.  D.  It  was  a  bulwark  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  learning 
and  religion.  '  It  was  incorporated  in  1788 ;  but  the  Presbytery  re- 
tained a  conneziqn  with  it  for  some  time,  and  although  not  now 
vider  ecclesiastical  supervision^  it  is  still  managed  by  Presby- 
terians. '  T 

In  1785,  the  Itaislature  of  Yirginia  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  General  Washington's  services  by  a  donation  of  one  hun<» 
dred  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  and  other  property* 
Washington  felt  a  delicacy  either  in  accepting  a  donataon  for.lus 

Jrivate  use,  or  in  declining  the  gift  of  the  State.  When  the  shaices 
egan  to  be  productive,  in  1795,  he  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  legislature,  stating  that  he  would  appropriate  them  to  a  seminary 
at  any  place  they  might  deem  prop^  to  recommend.  The  legist 
lature  in  reply  requested  General  Washington  to  appropriate  the 
shares  to  a  seminary  in  the  ^^upper  country/'     la  1796,  Washing- 
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ton  irro#e  to  the^Gorermor  of  Virginia  ids  finaj'  coneluaioii,  8i«tiBg, 
^  After  Cttrefiil '  inquiries  to  asoertain  a  place,  I  have,  upon  the 
fnllest  consideration  of  all  drcnmstances,  destined  thoie  flares  to 
the  use  of  Libbbtt  Hall  Academy,  iA  Rockbridge  county." 
•  The  fc^o^g  eorre^hd«ice  passed  between  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  and  (^neral  W  ashingtoa  on  this  occasion : 

^*8ir: — ^rt  Was  not  earlier  than  September,  1797,  that  we  were  offioiallj  in- 
formed <^  your  Uberal  donation  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  ' 

Permit  us  as  its  immediate  guardians  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  ex- 
pressijtg  tiiose  sentiments  of  gratitude  whien  so  eenei^us  an  aot  naturally 
inspires.  We  have  been  lone  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  literary 
institutions  are  necessarily  subjected,  Whilst  dependent  on  precarious  funds  for 
their  support.  Reflecting  particularly  on  the  many  difficulties  through  which 
^is  aemmary  has  been  conducted  since  the  first  mommts  of  its  existence,  we 
cannot  but  be  greatiy  affected  by  an  event  which  secures  to  it  an  independent 
and  i>ermament  est^blishn^ent.  Convinced  as  .we  are  that  public  prosperity  and 
securily  are  intimately  connected  '^th  the  diffusion  ofs  knowledge,  we  look 
around  with  the  highest  satisfaction  <MJr  its  rapid  advances  in  these  United 
States,  unfeignedly  rejoicing  that  the  oiiiaen  who  has  long  be^i  distinguished 
as  the  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  adds  to  &is  illustrious  character 
the  no  l^ss  illusteious  one  of  patron  of  the  arts  and  of -literature.  And  we  trust 
that  no  effort  may  be  wantins  on  our  part  to  encourage  whatever  branches  of 
knowledge  may  be  of  generafutility. 

That  you  may  kmg  enjov/  besides  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of  health  and 
repose,  the  happiness  which  none  but  those  who  deserve  it  can  enjoy,  and  which 
arises  from  the  reflection  of  having  virtuously  and  eminentiy  promoted  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  Trustees  of  Washington 
Academy,  late  liberty  HaU. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  -  SAinniL^  HoostOn,  CUrh. 

BSsEzoeUenoyGBO.WAfiHiNOTON,     .  '        •  . 

late  President  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

WAaaXHOTON'S  aiPLT.  ^ 

^  **  Movit  YernoB,  17th  Jsoe,  1798. 

''  GMl8m«n.**--CJnaooountable  as  it  may  seein,  it  is  tteVertheless  true,  that  the 
address  with  whieh.  you  were  pleased*  to  honour  m^  dated  the  12th  of  April* 
never  came  to  niy  hand  until  the  11th  instant. 

To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  empire,  and  to  encourage  the  arts,  have 
ever  been  amongst  the  warmest  wished  of  my  heart.  And  if  the  donation  which 
Ike  generosity  <»  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  cf  Virginia  lias  enabled 
m»  to  bestow  upon  Iam^  HaU,  now  by  your  politeness  etuled  Washinatem 
Academy,  is  likely  to  .prove  a  me^  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  contribute 
to  the  ^tification  of  my  desires. 

Sentiments  like  those  which  have  flowed  fW>m  your  pen  excite  my  grbtitude, 
whilst  I  offer  m3r'best  vows  for  tiie  prosperity  of  the  Awdemy,  and  for  the 
honour  and  happhoMss  of  those  under  whose  aospiees  it  ie  oonduoted. 

QjBOBoi  WASHuroToir. 

Trustees  of  Washington  Academy.^' 

In  1818,  Washington  Academy  was  incorporated  as  a  GoUege. 
The  donation  of  Q^ral  Washington  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
its  present  endowment,  and  is  believed  to  yield  an  annual  income  of 
about  three  thonsand  dollars*  Thus  did  the  Father  of  his  country 
assist  in  perpetuating  an  institution  which  has  trained  many  worthy 
sons  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  for 
other  professions  in  life«  As  a  pat&ok  ov  education  his  name  is 
endeared  to  ns;  and  he  who  led  our  armies  to  liberty^  and  our 
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national  oonnsels  -to  prosperity  and  lionoar,  has  also  been  inetm* 
mental,  tmder  the  same  Divine  goidanoe,  of  conducting  many  of  our 
youth  to  learning,  religion,  and  usefiilness* 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  our  readers,  and  we 
trust,  without  offence  to  any  denomination  of  Ohristians,  certain 
incidents  which  establish  an  interesting  relation  between  ^^  Wash- 
ington and  the  Presljfterians.'* ' 


SABBATH  EVENINGS  IN  FORMER  DATS. 

AiiOKa  our  Presbyterian  forefathers  it  was  not  customary  to  havjs 
public  service  on  Sabbath  evenings.  That  time  was  usually  devoted^ 
m  Sngland,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  instruction  of  the 
household.  In-  addition  to  the  family  worship,  which  at  these  sea- 
sons was  more  solemn  and  more  extended,  the  domestic  ordinance 
of  catechizing  was  observed  with  great  punctuality  and  zeal.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland,  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid  on  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  and  this 
continues  to  be  characteristic  of  that  favoured  country.  Not  only 
was  there  a  school  in  every  parish,  in  which  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion were  fully  taught,  but  it  was  made  the  duty  of  Presbyteries  to 
see  that  the  work  of  catechizing  was  faithfully  carried  forward.  In 
their  stated  domiciliary  visits  to  the  congregation,  the  ministers  and 
elders  were  accustomed,  to  call  the  family  together,  and  to  examine 
both  parents  and  children,  together  with  the  servants,  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth*  But  all  these  methods  would  have  been 
incomplete  if  they  had  not  rested  on  the  broader  basis  of  faousehpld 
instructito. 

Soon  after  the  production  of  the  two  Catechisms  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  these  formularies  were  adopted  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Eark,  and  came  at  once  into 
universal  use  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  This  place 
they  have  maintained  ever  since.  Amidst  all  the  secessions  and 
disruptions  of  the  original  body,  these'  venerable  manuals  have 
remained  unaltered.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  all  the  Pres^ 
byterians  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  the  United 
States,  have  imbibed  their  doctdne  from  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms* 

After  the  evening  meal  of  the  Sabbath,  the .  whole  family  was 
gathered,  not  excepting  the  domestics,  some  of  whom  were  grey- 
headed servants  of  Christ,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  roof*    Jm 
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our  day  of  restlettiness  it  is  thought  enough  to  despatch  a  few  qneish 
tions  and  aBSirers;  but  the  Scottish  method  iras  to  go  throngh  the 
whole  Shorter  Catechism,  without  omission  or  abridgement.  The 
presiding  person  in  this  exercise,  was  the  master  of  the  house ;  and 
we  know  families,  ia^  which,  even  now,  tl^is  senrice  is  consttotly 
performed  without  book.  We  were  lately  told  by  a  lady,  that,  after 
her  father's  death,  the  catechetical  examination  was.  faithfully  car- 
ried on  by  the  mother;  and  no  doubt  this  has  happened  in  thousands 
of  instances.  Though  the  Larger  Catechism  was  extensively  taught, 
as  was  the  case  in  a  family  from  which  the  Writer  is  descended,  it 
was  the  Shorter  Catechism  which  every  youth,  without  exception, 
was  expected  to  know«  Any  one  who  chooses  to*  try  the  experi- 
ment, may  easily  satisfy  I^imself  how  deeply  this  form  of  sound 
words  is  impressed  on  the  memory  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  a  regular 
Presbyterian  training.  After  attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
text,  children  were  made  to  learn  a  si^cient  number  of  scripture 
proofs.  This  was  in  itself  a  theological  education.  By* weekly 
repetition,  it  was  not  merely  taught,  but  inculcated,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term;  so  that  scarcely  any  lapse  of  years  could 
entirely  eradicate  it  from  the  mind.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  tediousness  of  such  a  discipline,  we  believe  all  who  have  passed 
through  it  asree  in  looking  back  to  those  evening '  exercises  as 
serenely  deligntful ;  and  m  regretting  the  seeming  necessity  of  deny- 
iskft  the  same  to  their  own  children.    ^ 

In  the  Presbyterian  houses  to  which  reference  is  now  had.  Holy 
Scripture  had  its  place,  in  the  looking  out  of  passages  quoted  by  the 
preacher,  and  in  repeating  psalms  and  paraphrases.  Expositions 
of  a  faxuiliar  kind  were  not  unfrequently  given,  which  left  their 
impression  on  the  youthful  mind.  In  days  wnen  books  were  scarcer 
than  at  present,  many  an  hour  was  spent  in  reading  aloud  from 
such  wo^ks  as  Rutherford's  Letters,  Boston's  Fourfold  State  and 
Crook  in  the  Lot,  Erskine's  Gbspel  Sonnets,  Guthrie's  Interest,  and 
the  Sermons  of  Binning  and  Andrew  Oray.  Does  not  the  heart  of 
some  reader  bless  God  .for  these  golden  opportunities  J! 

There  are  many  congregations  among  ourselves,  in  which  the 
evenings  of  the  Lord's  days  are  vacant.  It  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion for  parents  and  householders,  how  far  they  may  einploy  this 
sacred  season,  statedly,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families.  Thorough 
and  effectual  catechising,  demands  at  least  a  weekly  exercise ;  and 
where  there  is  no  other  engagement,  the  best  time  for  these  is  the 
Sabbath  evening.  ReUgibus  instruction,  at  such  a  season,  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  hallowed  day,  and  sweetened  by  the  flow  of  home- 
feelings.  The  service  need  be  neither  tedious  nor  burdensome.  A 
little  management  fnay  render  it  delightful.  Next  to  the  house  of 
God,  there  IS  no  place  so  favourable  for  the  conversion  of  children 
as  the  happy  fireside.  Let-  not  the  subject  be  laid  aside,  without 
some  careful  recurrence  to  the  past,  some  candid  self-^xaminatiOn, 
some  deliberate  planning,  some  resolved  purpose,  some  self-denying 
and  courageous  endeavour)  and  some  prayer  to  God  i<x  his  blessing. 

C.  Q. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AND  A  LESSON. 

BBiUBKtKG  from  a  pleasant  walk,  a  trifling  article  took  me  into 
a  store  of  ordinary  appearance.  Behind  the  counter  stood  the  lady- 
merchanty  with  her  slate  in  hands,  calculating  accounts*  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  article  which  I  wished  and  had  called  for,  I  heard 
a  little  Toioe  pronouncing  loudly  and  distinctly — -^^JFoUow  peace 
with  aU  meUjOnd  hQlineeSy  wftnout  which  ,na  man  ehaU  see  the 
LardJ^  Turning,  I  beheld  at  my  side  a  very  small  boy,  his  head 
fioaroely  high  enough  to  reach  the  counter,  with  his  Uttle  hands 
stretched  up  so  as  to  rest  his  blue  cotton-bound  Testament,  turned 
upside  down,  m>on  the  top.  ^'My  little  son,"  I  said^  <Uhat  us  a 
good  text,  and  1  hope  you  will  always  remember  it."  ^^Hub^  your 
noise,"  (»ried  the  mother.    Turning  to  her,  I  said,  ^'My  friend,  do 


but  his  elder  brother  and  sister  go  to  a  school  during  the  wfek^ 
where  they  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible :  he  hears  them  learning 
their  lessons,  and  catches  all  these  things,, and  the  whole  day  he  is 
repeating  them."  Saying  to  her,  that  it  was  a  blessed  privileffe  to 
have  our  children's  membries  stored  with  the  word  of  uod,  iXade 
her  good  morning,  and  returned  home. 

This  incident,  so  small  and  simple  in  itself,  served  to  strengthen 
my  faith,  which  has  neyer  wavered,  in  the  propriety,  the  importance^ 
nay,  the  positive  obligation,  in  a  Christiui  land,  of  introducing  the 
Holy  Scriptmres  into  our  coioamon  schools,  and  regulating  our  whole 
system  of  education  according  to  divine  teachings.    We  cannot  cat- 
enate the  importance  and  value  of  even  this  one  truth  engraven 
upon  the  memory  and  heart  of  this  little  immortal  being — ^^  follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shidl  see 
the  Lord."    Through  all  hib  after  life,  it  may  be  to  him  a  soverning 
principle — regulating  his  relations  and  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  awakening  him  to  a  seiise  of  his  duty  and  obligations 
to  that  Holy  Being  who  oannot  look  upon  evil  with  the  least  allow* 
anoe.    The  first  sentence  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  read  in 
my  youth,  was  from  Koah  Webster's  spelling-book — ^^  JSlo  m(m  majf 
put  effthe  law  of  &od;**  and  here  it  rests  in  my  memory  as  fresh 
as  Yesterday,  undisturbed  by  the  passage  of  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  often  in  that  period  has  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  chambers 
of  my  soul,  as  conscience  stood  debating  whether  I  should  obey  Ood, 
rather  than  man. 

^^  I  will  not  send  my  child  to  a  school  where  the  word  of  God  is 
taught,  and  religious  influences  are  exerted,  for  fear  that  he  will 
become  a  bigot,"  is  a  eadfdliaou..  Then  you  would  rather  place 
him  where  no  fear  of  God  is  set  before. his  eyes,  and  his  unrebuked 
depravity,  and  his  unocoupiod  mind  will  be  best  prepared  to  admit 
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the  poisonous  influences  of  ft  laidess  infidelity,  or  a  corrttpt  and  per- 
verted faith.  Ton  ironld  father  have  yoat  child  the  thorn  and 
thistle  of  the  hed^e,  the  bramble  rannin?  wild  with  its  own  luxn- 
riance,  than  the  pleasant  plant  of  the  garaen,.  nurtured  by  the  hand 
of  diligent  care,  pruned  and  Gultivated  for  beauty  and  usefulness 
here,  and  if  Watered  by  Divine  grace,  made  meet  for  the  Master's 
service,  and  prepared  for  the  paradise  of  Ood« 

Give  me,  for  ever  give  me,  that  system  of  education,  which  firom 
his  birth  recognizes  my  child  as  an  immortal  being,  ana  through  all 
the  period  of  yo.uthfm  accountability,  is  training  him  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments. '  This  links  him  to  the  skies  by  a 
chain  which  is  seldom  severed  in  his  passage  from  time  to  eternity. 

J«  M« 


•*timam*t^t^ 


KEEPING  THE  VINEtARDS  OF  OTHERS. 

It  is  too  much  th'e  fashion  and  temptation  of  the  day  to  work  in 
other  vineyards  than  our  awn.  If  our  ancestors  and  predecessors 
were  too  circumscribed  in  their  views  and  endeavours,  confining  their 
sympathies  too  closely  to  their  own  homes,  we  are  prone  to  rush  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  all  our  work  abroad.  Philanthropbts 
labour  to  cure  evils  in  other  lands  instead  of  their  own,  or  in  remote 
comers  instead  of  their  own  neighbourhood :  reformers  descant  upon 
the  sins  of  far  off  people;  parents  leave  the  instruction  of  their 
children  to""  others,  and  neglect  the  comfort  of  their  families,  in  the 
exciting  and  absorbing  public  labom^s  which  surround  them«  The 
fiither  It  may  be  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  professor  in  a  literal^ 
institution,  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  projector  of  books  atid  systems  for 
improving  educational  measures;  and  in  the  feeling  that  he  is 
jiabouring  m  an  important  cause,  forgets  that  he  is  not  doing  for  his 
own  family  what  he  is  striving  to  do  for  others^— secure  their  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement.  The  wife  and  mother  has  so  many 
societies  and  calls  of  benevolence  abroad,  that  her  own  household 
recMves  very  tittle  of  her.  serious,  calm  attention,  and  her  children 
less  of  her  personal  supervision.  The  daughter  prefers  the  sewing 
or  reading  society,  to  the  needful  use  of  the  needle'  at  home,  or  to 
reading  to  her  weary  parents  in  a  quiet  evening. 

These  benevolent  and  public  efforts  aive  not  to  be  condemned,  nor 
the  diffusive  spirit  repressed ;  but  they  should  not  precede  nor  super- 
sede personal  and  home  duties.  Good  endeavours  Should  not  be 
expended  upon  other  people's  vineyards,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own. 
They  should  not  be  as  messengers  of  good  perambulating  about  our 
homes,  but  never  bestowing  their  blessings  there.  Bather  should 
they  be  benign  influences  radiating  from  nome,  having  in  its  pre* 
cincts  their  source,  and  showing  their  abiding  and  most  genial  effects 
within  its  inc\osure.—£riti$h  Mother' 9  Mmassme. 
Vol.  L— No.  2.  11 
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« THE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD." 

» 

Hii  i^eantot  to  look  on  die  broad  wl^Umng  M--- 
now  grand,  how  majestic  its  deep  waten  be ! ' 
H¥er  founding,  now  ebbing,  then  flowing  amain- 

*tinll  over,  the  wide-epraading  channel  again. 
M  n  troth's  sacred  Tohun*  'tia  cleait j  raYcal'd, 
Harth  yot  with  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  be  611ed» 
t^  ike  as  the  pvond  waters  which  corer  the  sea,* — 
Oeep,  foaming,  and.heaTingf  and  swelling,  and  free. 

K^nstead  of  groM  dorAmcM, 'tis  cheering  to  know, 

0  aWation's  glad  tidingi  o'er  earth  yet  dudl  flow,— 

H  be  gospel  shall  triumph,  and  thoosands  shall  sing 

Mosannah  to  Jesos,  Hesiiah,  our  King ! 

H^n  yoM,  my  dear  children  may  hasten  the  time  « 

^  hen  thM  ghrioui  gotpd  shall  bleas  erery  cBme. 

0 1  Mass  not  to  pray,  then,  till  GentiU  and  Jew 
P0ejoioe  in  the  light  which  has  long  beam'd  on*yoa! 
t^end,  lend  ye  your  aid  where  tmth'a  banner'a  anforl'd  E- 
Oelay  not,  dear  children^— ^7?ki>U  if  thi  wortdr 

Free  Ckmrek  MUetionam  Eeeord. 


Chritfi  Second  Coming:  Will  it  bi  pre-mUlennial?    By  the  Roy.  Dattd  Browv,  8t 
.  James'  Free  Charch,  Glasgow,  Scotland.    R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

Having  imported  this  jicute  work  a  few  months  ago,  and  been  delighted 
and  edified  by  its  argument,  it  gave  ua  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
Messrs.  Garter,  with  Uieir  asual  enterprise,  had  republished  it  for  Ameripan 
circulation.  Hitherto,  the  jore-millennialists,  or  those  who  believe  that 
Christ  will  come  before  the  millennium,  have,  in  this  country,  had  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  great  questions  pretty  much  to  themselves.  We  think  that 
the  religious  press  has  failed  to  enlighten  the  Church  on  the  important 
points  involved  in  the  controversy.  The  work  before  us  gives  light,  like 
the  sun  rising  in  the  unoccupied  firmament.  Mr.  Brown's  book,  is  divided 
into  two  p^rts.  The  first  f^art  relates  more  particularly  to  the  second 
advent,  its  time  and  circumstances.  The  secood  part  discusses  the  nature 
of  the  millennium.  The  theory  which  Mr.  Brown  opposes  is  thus  defined 
by  him :  •  ' 

"That  ihe  fleshly  and  subluneiiry  state  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  second 
.coming  of  Christ,  but  to  be  then  set  np  in  a  new  form ;  when,  with  his  glorified 
saints,  the  Redeemer  will  reign  in  person  on  the  throne  of  David  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  thousand  years,  over  a  world  of  men  yet  in  the  flesh,  eating  and  drinking, 
planting  and  buildine,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  under  this  mysterious 
sway.'* 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  creed  of  pre-millennialists.  1.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Christ  upon  this  present  earth  is  at  the  beginning  of 

•IsaUhxi.9sHsbb.U.l4. 
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the  thotmaiid  yean.  9.  With  his. second  sdvent  commences  his  proper 
reign  and  kingdom.  3.  The  resyrrection  of  the  dead  in'Christ  occu^  at 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium.  4.  His  risen  saints  judge  the  world  with 
Christ  doring  this  whole  period/thus  extending  the  day  of  judgment  orer 
a  thousand  years.  5.  At  the  end  of  the  millennium,  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  takes  place.  6.  The  final  conflagration  does  not  destroy  the  pre* 
sent  world;  but  rather  refers  to  the  purification  of  the  nations.  7.  l^he 
work  of  converting  and  saving  mankind  goes  on  in  this  world,  afler  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  after  the  millennium^  through  successive  generations 
and  ages.  These  are  some  of  the  points  involved  m  the  pr/Bsent  discussion. 
Mr.  Brown,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  lays  down  nme  proposi* 
tions,  which  may  be  reduced  to  six,  and  which  we  shall  present  as  briefly 
as  possible,  at  the.  risk  of  impairing  their  full  force.  Either  one  of  these 
propositions  is  decisivosagainst  pre-miQennialism ;  but  die  afyr^gate  power 
oif  all  is  litde  less  than  demonstration. 

L  Thb  Church  will  sb  absolutblt  oomfletk  at  Christ's  oomimo. 
^He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe  m  thai  iay^^  %  Thess.  i.  10.  «*To  the  end .  he  may  establish 
your  hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before  Ood,  even  our  Father  ai  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  JeiU$  Christy  with  all  his  saints,"  1' These,  iii.  13* 
Other  texts  to  the  same  point  might  b^  mentioned.    If  Christ  is  to  reign  in 

rrson  on  the  earth,  for  a  thousand  years,  when  he  comes  the  second  time» 
will  not  be  over  believing  men  still  in  their  mortal  bodies ;  but  the  number 
of  the  elect  will  have  been  already  accomplished^  and  ihe  whole  church, 
eomplete  in  Christ,  will  have  been  transfigured  in  glory.  All  this  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  pre-millenhial  idea,  that  the  work  of  the  coDversion  of  the 
world  is  to  go  on  after  the  second  advent,  and  be  perpetoated  from  age 
to  age. 

II.  The  MRANS  OF   ORAOR  AHD   AOBNCIBS  OF    SALVATION  TBRHINATE   AT 

mis  sECONncomNo.  For  example,  1.  The  object  of  the  Serif  turet  will 
be  exhausted  at  the  second  coming,  both  in  reference  to  saints  and  sinners, 
"Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,,  vntq  the  coming  of  the  Iiord<"  James  v* 
7.  "  The  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  the  crown  of  righteousness 
at  thai  day  to  all  them  who  love  his  appearing.'*  2  Tim.  iv.  $•  ^  The 
Loid  jTesus  will  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  neither  obey  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power  •  •  in  tfuU 
day"  2  Thess.  i.  7,  Quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  after  the 
second  coming  one  part  of  Scripture  would  be  inapplicable  to  saints  and  the 
odier  part  to  sinners.  In  other  words,  the  Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  grace* 
would  be  put  out  of  date  by  the  second  advent.  Consequently,  if  conver- 
sien  is  to  go  on  after  that  period,  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  Bible  would 
be  required.  2.  7%e  sealing  Ordinances  of  the  New  Testament  will  dis- 
appi^ar  al  Christ's  second  coming,  according  to  the  very .  terms  of  iheir 
institution.  "  Baptizing  them  ..  .  .  and  lo,  1  am  with  you  always,  even 
nnto  the  end  of  the  world."  At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  whole  work, 
here  specified^  ceases.  And  so  of  the  other  ordinance ;  ^  for  as  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  thi^  cup,  ye  do  show 'forth  the  Lord's  death,  till 
he  come,"  If  then,  there  Is  to  be  a  millennium  after  the  second  advent,  it 
cannot  be  an  era  of  Christianity ;  for  the  whole  Christian  furniture  will 
have  been*  withdrawn  from  the  earth.  The  tirorcf  is  inapplicable  ;  the  or</ft« 
nances  are  gone;  and  the  grace  which  runs  through  the  truth  and  sacra- 
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vBLoniMt  haf  istired  ftom  tbe  earths  having  ftc^ompliahed  ito  object  ft:  The 
if^tercession  of  Christ  aod  the  Moving  work  ^f  the  Spirit  will  likewise 
ce^9e  9i  ib(B  secood  advent.  **So  Christ' waa  once  offered  to liear  the  sins 
of  many ;  and  nilto  them  that  look  for  him  shad  he  appeaf'  the  second  time* 
without  8in»  unto  sfdvatumy  When  the  advent  comes,  the  intercession  of 
the  High  Priest  is  done,  and  when  the  intercession  is  done*  salvation  vt 
done.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  everywhere  linked  widi  Christ's 
sacerdotal  intercession  and  regal  glory*  also  ceases  necessarily.  We  do  not 
now  rafer  to  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  mediatorial  functions  of 
Christ  in  the  everlasting  state.  We  refer  simply  to  tbem  as  exercised  for 
samng  purposes;  and  these  cease  with  the  second  advent,  in  connexion 
with  the  promipev  and  .threateningSt  Ac.^  of  Scripture,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  seeling  ordinances.  < 

in.  GrBI8T*S  PROPBR  KIKODOM  is  ALRBADY  in  BEINO  ;  COMlieNCINO 
BORMALLT  OB  BIS  ASCBNSION  TO  THE  RIGHT  HAND  OP  GoD  IN  HEAVEN,  AND 
OOBTIBUIBO  BNCHABOBB*  BOTH  IN  CHABACTBR  ABB  POBM,  UNTIL  THB 
BDfA&JUnailBBT. 

The  modem  prevniillennialists,  generally,  deny  that  Christ's  troe  king- 
dom is  yet  estahlished,  the  present  dispensation  being  merely  preparatory 
to  it.  Mr.  Brown  refecv  to  Acts  ii.  29—86,  for  proof  positive  of  the  pre- 
sent kingdom  beiqg  that  which  was  promised  to  Christ.  Dayid  **  being  a 
prophiO,  and  knowing  that  God  hath  sworn  an  6ath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit 
of  his  loins  he  would  roi^e  up  Christ  to  sit  on  A««  (David's)  throne  f  he 
seeing  this  before,  spshke  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ^    This  Jesus  hath 

Ood  raised  t^,  whereof  we  are  all  witnesses.  Therefore,  being  by  the 
fight  hand  of  God  exaltedp  and  having  received  of  $he  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  hath  shed  forth  this.  THBREFORBrlet  all  the  house  of 
Israe)  know  assuredhfi  that  Ood  hath  made  that  sakne  Jesus,  whom  ye 
have  crucified,  both  Lord,  and  Christ."  ^*Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Princb  and  Satiour,  to  .give  repentance  unto  Israel  and  remission  of 
sins.'*  ''The  Lord,  hath  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make;  thy  enemies  thy  footstool.''  '^For  he  must  reign  until  be 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  ieet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death."    The  reign  of  Christ,  therefore,'ia  a  present  reign,  extending 

through  the  pniUennium.  And  the  millennium  is  not  a  pew  "reign,  or  dis< 
pensatioji,  but  merely  thejull  devehqnnent  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in 
Its  earthly  state.  , 

IV.    A  fourth  proposition  against  the  pre-millennialists  is  this :  When 

GQRIST  COBES,  the  WHOtE  CHUROH  OF  GoD  WJLL  BE  BAPE  ALIVB  AT  ONCB 
— TQE  BkAD  BT  RBSI7RRECTI0B,  AND  THE  LIVING,  IMBEDIATELT  THERE- 
AFTER, BT  TRANSFORMATION ;  AND  TH^  RESURRECTION  OF  THB  WICKED  WILL 
ALSO  TAKE  PLAGB  AT  Tfi^E  SECOND  COBINO,  IN  DtMBDIATB  CONNEXION  WIJH 
THE  PKBCEDINO  INCIDENTS. 

1.  The  SAINTS  Vill  either  rise  from  the  dead  or  be  changed.  ^Each  in 
his  own  order,  Christ  the  first  fruits;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming.^*  '<Every  on^  that  seeth  the  Son  and  belifeveth  on  him  hath 
everlasting  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  <*  We  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  ip  a  moment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trumps  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we.  shall  be  changed." 

The  pre-miliennialvsts  have  a  strange  theory  that  does  not  tally  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  above  recited.    They  believe  that  there  is  a  third  class  of 


■aiote  nol  wdnded  in  die  riaan  snd  .tnnsfonnedy  viit  liriag  auttts  duiiBg 
die  milieniiiuin.    Let  vs  hear  these  peculiar  views: 


'*No  ohaiige  is  *meiilioiied  as  pasting  on  the  Jewish  nation,  or  on  tibe  living 
rightoons,  as  m  ihe  translation  of  the  saints  Mbre  the  miUeniank.  .  .  The 
linng  righteous,  •after  the  milliBnniwm,  mav  yet  cowtiiime  a  seed  U>  tone  €fodf  and 
m  ntccMMwe  generaUoM  he  inUaed  up  for  Monwiy  glcx/y"    E.  BickerMK 

"Does  the  word  of  God  distinctly  roveal  to  us  a  tune  when  the  number  of 
mankind  shaU  be  complete  and  a  close  put  for  ever  to  the  course  oflmman  gene- 
rationaf  Or  does  it  unfold  the  pvospecl  of  wteoeeam  generations  of  His  redeemed 
ihroughouit  the  cokree  of  the  ages  to  comef"    Mr,  Birks. 

''  The  incarnate  Word  is^  to  earr^  on  the  work  of  aaAy^Jdaa  for  ever  and  eoir« 
The  Spirit  is  to  continue  his  renewmg  and  sanctifying  influence,  .and  aajF  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  race,  a«  ih^  are  eumfi^onedjrom  age  to  age  into  exia^ 
enee^  come.  The  raised  and  trajasfigured  saints  are  to  repeal  the  call  throftgh' 
out  the  flight  q/everiafting  yearSf"  «o.    Mr,  Lord,  of  !Anieric<k 

Mr,  Brown  shows  that  these  statements  are,  (1)  repulsive  in  the  extremet 

g\)  farfetched  and  wretched  in  interpretation,  (d)  and  encouraging  to  the 
niveraalists  and  others, 

2.  The  resurrection  of  m  wicked  is  in  the  Bible  an  incident  of  the 
second  coming.  The  pre->millennialtst8,  however,  maintain  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  does  not  take  place  uadl  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years,    TVhat  says  Scripture! 

. ''The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  whii^  they  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice  and  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the- resurrection  of  life, 
and  thev  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 

''And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  ^eai,  stand  beibre  God ;  and  the  booka  were 
opened:  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  Ufe:  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  wo»s.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;  and  death  and 
hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which- were  in  them:  and  they  were  judged  every 
man  according  U>  their  works.  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
Are.  This  is  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  east  into  tiie  lake  of  fire.''  -  - 

What  does  the  reader  suppose  that  the  pre-millennialists  do  with  this 
last  passage?  According  tQ  them  it, does  not  refer  to  ihe  gener<d  resur- 
rection at  all,  but  only  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked^  and  of  those  who 
die  during  ihe  millenniunu  This  interpretation  delivers  them  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  resurrection  of  die  righteous  and  wicked  at  the  last 
day.  In  short,  the  whole  pre-millenoial  theory  of  the  resurrection  is  con«* 
trary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  Chnrcht  and  is  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures* 

Y.  A  fifth  proposition^  destructive  of  pre-millennialism  is,  that  tpe 

SIOHTBOUS   AND  THM   WICKED   WILL   BE  JVDQED   TOGETHER,   AND   BOTH   AT 

THE  COMING  OF  Chri^t.  We  have  already  hinted  that  the  pre-millenial- 
ists  extend  the  day  of  judgment  throughout  the  whole  period  Of  the  thou- 
sand years.  The  scripture  texts  which  prove  a  simultaneous  judgment  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  too  numerous  to  quote. 

.  ^'Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me  to  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.'' 

"For  £e  Son  of  man  shall  oome  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy 
angels,  and  then  he.dbaU  reward  ecerg  man  according  to  his  works. 

*' When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
Urn,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  f^koy.    And  befoie  him  shall  be 
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gatlierad  all  aatloiw;  and  he  shall  aeparate  tfaam  one  faosx  asothw,  as  a  shep- 
erd  divideth  his  sheep  from  his  goats,"  &e. 

There  is  a  tmity  cf  period  and  of  acHan  in  these  and  many  other  terts, 
which  no  candid  criticism  can  impair.  Pre-millennialists  can  never  make 
Christians  in  general  believe  otherwise  than  that  God  *^  hath  appointed  a 
day  in  the  which  he  will  jndge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained.'* 

VI.  The  remaining  proposition  of  Mr.  Brown  is  this :  At  Christ's 

SECOND  APPEAKINO^TBE  HEAVENS  AN»  THE  EARTH  T^AT  ARE  NOW,  BStNO 
DISSOLVED  Br  FtRE,  SHALt  GIVE  PLACE  TO  NEW  HEAVENS  AND  A  NEW  EARTH, 
WHBEEtN  DWELLSTH  RIOHTEOUSllESS  WITHOUT  ANT  MIXTUItE  OF  SIN. 

2  Pet.  iii.  7,  IP — 13 :  ''But  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  whkh  are  naw,  by  the 
same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  nnto  fire  aoainst  the  day  of  judjment  and 
perdition  of  nngoaly  men.  Bat  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in*  the 
night;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noisej  and  the 
elements  shall  m^t  wil^  fervent  heat^  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burnt  up.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved* 
what  manner  of  persons  oaght  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  (jk>d,  wherein  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  £ssolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat? 
Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  ri^teousnees.'' 

Jlev.  xz.  11:  *' And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
,  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away;  and  there  was  £ound  no  place 
for  them."  / 

Rev.  xxi.  1:  "And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away:  and  there  was  no  more  sea.'^ 

There  seems  to  foe  no  ambiguity  here.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  pre- 
millennialists  do  not  believe  in  a  general  conflagration  at  all.  The  literalists 
resort  to  a  figurative  interpretation  at  last.  And  what  does  the  reader  sup* 
pose  that  the  final  Oonflagration  means  on  their  theory  ?  Some  think  it 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  Papat  ^ome;^-othen,  as  Mr.  A.  Bonar,  limit 
it  to  Christendom^  although  its  effects  may  be  *<felt  all  over  the  globe;'* 
others,  as  Mr.  Bickersteth,  suppose  it  to  be  doubtful  **  in  What  part  of  the 
day  of  judgment  the  general  conflagration  may  take  place ;  or  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  partial  fire  at  the  begioniog."  These  interpretations  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ^eory  that  men  live  here  in  the  flesh, 
.<*^  through  successive  generations"  after  the  eecond  coming,  and  that  Chrisl 
reigns  on  the  throne  of  David  at  the  Jerusalem  '*  that  now  is,"  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  preceding  texts,  however,  clearly  prove  that  the  general  con* 
flagration  takes  place  **at  the  day  of  the  Lord."  But  ^'the  passing  away 
of  the  earth  and  heaven"  is  aAer  the  judgment  and  the  millennium..  'There*^ 
fore  the  second  advent  is-  after  the  millennium. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  resume  this  subject,  and  give  Mr.  Brown's 
exposition  of  the  famous  passage  in  Revelation  xx.  4 — 6,  on  which  the 
pre-millennialists  so  much  rely.  The  exposition  ought  properly  to  have 
been  brought  in  under  the  fourth  proposition ;  but  this  article  is  already  too 
long,  and  it  contains  materials  chough  of  study  for  the  present. 

Mtmoir  of  thi  JUv,  jiUxandtr  Wamgh,  D.  IX,  with  SelecfioQs  firmn  his  Correipondence. 

R.  Carter  A,  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Waugh  was  a  minister  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  was  settled  in 
London  from  1782  to  1827.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  established  in  1796,  and  drew  up  the  fimdamental 
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articlef  of  its  conttitotion.  He  {tko*  asnsted  in  iStit  fonnttion  of  the  Britieh 
md  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1804«  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was 
eminently  suocessfol  throughout,  a  long  ministry.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  very  Ipvely  and  complete.  The  biqgraphy  is  full  of 
interesting  meditations  and  incidents,  and  will  serve  to  animate  many  a 
Christian  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Dr.  Wauffh  was  one  of  the  glorions  band  who  promoted  evangelical  reli- 
gion in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  among  lyhom  were 
Newton,  Fuller,  Hall,  Scott,  Wintet,  Ryland,  Bogue,  Hill,  &c.  The 
Secession  Church  to  which  hebelonged,  and  which  is  perhaps  more  closely 
allied  to  our  own  in  its  general  testimony  than  any  other  of  the  Presbyterian 
branches,  has  been  honoured  of  God  in  the  raising  up  of  many  precious 
ministers  of  his  word.  The  name  of  Alexander  Waugh  will  be  held  in 
Bverlasting  remembrance. 

The  ChritHan  PkUotopher  Trimifhing  over  Deaih,  ifc^hy  NzWhav  Hall.    Prefbyterian 

Board  of  Pubttcttion. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  late  "V^iUiam 
Gordon,  M.  D.,  F.L.S.,  by  his  son^n-law.  It  presents  many  striking  and 
sublime  sentiments,  rendered  still  more  affecting  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  uttered,  of  proximity  to  another  world.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  Dr.  Gordon  was  suspected  of  being  a  sceptic 
even  by  his  intimate  friends  until  near  his  latter  epd.  He  partook  of  the 
Lord's  supper  for  the  first  time  only  a  few  days  before  he  died.  Whilst 
these  facta  necessarily  diminish  the  power  of  his  testimony  asia  Christian, 
the  book  before  us  will  be  to  Bome  minds  all  the  more  interesting.  The 
work  of  divine  grace  is  carried  forward  in  sovereign  methods ;  and,  the 
philosopher  as  well  as  the*  peasant,  when  called  from  darkness  to  light,  is 
made  to  declare  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul.  Dr.  Gordon's  last  days 
were  his  best  days.  *  His  witness  to  the  reality  and  necessity  of  religion  is 
very  emphatic. 

7A«  Lift  of  iMthtr,  with  special  lefereaeo  to  its  earlier  periods  and  the  opening^  seenes  of 
the  Re&naatioiiy  bj  Barhas  Sbari,  B.D.  '  Aiperican  Siradiiy  School  Union. 

By  universal  consent.  Dr.  Sears  is  admitted  to  have  written  one  of  the 
best  biographies  of  the  Reformer  extant.  He  has  travelled  to  original 
sources  lor  his  materials,-  and  his  extensive  and  varied  learning  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  will  be  popular  with  young  and  old.  The  first  four 
chapters  have  the  following  interesting  headings:  Luther's  Boyhood^ 
Luther  at  School  and  at  the  University,  Luther  in  the  Cloister  at  Ilrfurt, 
Luther  as  Profesior  in  Wittembeig.  The  second  part  relates  more  par- 
ticularly to  Luther's  services  in  the  Reformation.  The  book  is  enriched 
with  about  thirty  engravings  on  wood  and  steel,  including  a  likeness  of  the 
Reformer  himself,  his  wife,  and  Melancthon,  There  are  two  editions,  one 
iii  large  type  for  a  dollar,  and  another  in  smaller  type  for  half  the  price. 
Both  editions  have  the  embellishments.  This  vdume  ought  to  have  a 
general  circulation. 

Why  am  la  PrtMhyterian?     By  a  Motbzr.    W.  8.  Marttieii,  Philadelphia. 

This  small  volume  has  weighty  tmth.  It  is  written  by  an  intelligent 
female,  who  understands  our  Charch  doctrines  and  order  better  than  the 
great  multitude  of  male  members.  Children,  brought  up  on  the  strong 
meat  of  this  book^  would  be  vigorous  enough  to  thresh  Anakims  of  error. . 
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THE  PRESBTTfi&IAN  CHURCH* 

Cmntm  JtrorcAToiOEB.  The  foOowing  itemff  of  interest  are  observed  in 
the  proceedings  of  chnrch  judicatories:  ' 

Aroppmg  a  eotnmunioanfs  name  toithwU  process.  This  matter,  we 
may  remark,  was  before  the  last  General  Assembly ;  and  although  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures  reported  in  favoar  of  altering  the  book  so  as 
to  give  Church  Sessions  the  distinct  power  of  erasing  the  names  of  com- 
municants in  certain  cases,  without  processy  the  Assembly,  after  a  very 
able  speech  from  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinbridge,  and  on  his  motion,  laid  the  subject 
on  the  table  by  an  overwhdming  vote^  It  is  to  come  before  the  next 
Assenri>ly,  as  iqppears  by  the  following  acHon  of  the-  Sgnod  of  IBintns. 

The  Judicial  Connlttee  reported  the  oomplaiat  of  Messrs.  PeiAdns,  T.  A. 
Spillman,  and  others,  against  the  deekion  of  the  SanniBOtt  Preibytery.  The 
F^Bbytery  had  pronounced  '*the  aeiioii  of  the  Irish  Grove  Ohmwh  SeMdon*  in 
dissolving  the  oonneetion  of  Mr,  Ambrose  Stqne  with  that  ohoroh,  and  dianuBe- 
lag  him  to  the  world,  without  process  of  trial,  er  regular  sentenoe  of  exoommtt- 
nication,  as  inconsistent  with  the  order,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that 
their  action  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stone  be,  and  hereby  is,  declared  void;  and  Mr. 
Stone  is  declared  to  be  a  mOT:iber  of  said  ohurcly/'  Synod  took  up  the  com- 
plaint;  the  parties  were  ftilly  heard ;  and  the  vote  was  taken.  The  comy^aint 
was  not  sustamed.  Messrs.  McGune,  MoOandlish,  CSoles,  and  Borman  vrere 
a|;pointed  a  eomnuttee  to  prepare  a  minute  in  the  eaae«  SubeequeBtly  the  omnf- 
mittee  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

"That,  having  considered  the  subject,  we  regard  It  as  one  of  neat  delicacy 
and  importance ;  that,  in' deciding  the  case  as  they  did,  the  SjnoC  as  the  main 
question,  decided  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  namely ;  That  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection  of  a  member  of  the  Church  on  the  ^und  of  his  suppose^ 
want  of  piety,  iir  vblj  other  came,  €t  hir  otfn-  reqnut,  is  unoonstitatloasi  t  and 
Ihey  reooaunend  that  the  Session  of  the  Irish  Grove  Church  be  exhorted  to 
labour  farther  with  the  person  in  question,  and  if  their  labours  on  this  behalf 
be  unsuccessful,  they  be  required  to  take  up  and  issue  the  case,  according  to 
the  form&of  process  prescribed  in  our  Book  of  Discipline.^'  Against  the  above 
decision  llessrs.  Coffee  and  iDicky  entered  protest ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
others  entered  a  complaint  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Ibrmaiion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar. — The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  made 
application  to  the  Synod  of  UUnois  to  be  divided  into  two  Presbyteries, 
which  application  was  granted,  and  the  new  Presbytery  to  be  known  as  the 
Presbytery  of  Cedar,  was  directed  to  meet  at  Muscatine,  for  organization.^ 

Religious  mstruetion  tf  the  JVisgroes.— The  ftrflowing  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  was  presented  to  the 
Synod  of  Georgia  and  adopted:  Whereas^  the  religious  instruction  of  our 
coloured  population  must  manifestly  appear  a  subject  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  and  whereas,  it  is  firmly  believed,  that  every  minister,  and 
master,  and  mistress,  will  be  called  on  to  render  an  accomit  of  their  steward- 
ship,.tonehing  this  solemn  du^,  at  that  day,  when  God,  wha  is  no  respecter 
of  persoflSt  will  judgn  the  worid  in  righteoosness;  and  whereas,  it  is  be* 
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lievedy  that  this  rabjcet  has  not  hitherto  received  that  fiiQ  attention  tod 
interest  which  it  merits  and  most  urgently  demandsy  therefore^ 

Betolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  belonging  to  this 
Synod  to  preach  to  tha  coloured  people  specially  and  statedly,  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Re»olvtd^  That  Synod  would  recommend  whenever  it  may  be  practica* 
bloy  the  establishment  of  Sabbath-schools  for  the  oral  instruction  of  our 
domestics. 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  several 
churches  within  onr  bounds,  to  adopt,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary, 
some  systematic  mode  for  the  religious  instruQtion  of  the  servants  in 
families. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  Presbyteries  belonging  to  this  Synod,  be 
required  to  take  the  supervision  of  this  whole  matter,  that  they  require  the 
several  churches  under  them  to  report  annually  to  them  on  this  subject, 
and  that  they  make  annual  reports  to  the  Synod. 

Board  of  Dombstic  Missions. — During  the  last  ecclesiastical  year,  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  assisted  in  sustaining  670  missionaries,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  missionaries  laboured  in  twenty-five  States.  The  whole 
amount  of  funds  collected  was  about  $67,500. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  Churdi  Extension  Hind  from  its  com* 
mencement  in  1844: 


Ibmm. 

CharabM  aM«4. 

1844-5 

3670  60 

40 

1845-6 

6366  61 

38 

1846-7 ' 

4596  95 

54 

1847-8 

6112  59 

56 

1848-9 

7582  45 

66 

1849-50 

8683  58 

70 

$86,907  58  386 

Of  this  sum  930,484  15  was  from  individuals,  and  $6473  43  (rom 
churches.  The  whole  numbf  r  of  individuals  contributing  was  only  eighty- 
four,  and  of  churches  only  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  number  of 
churches  which  this  fund  has  aided  in  building,  or  in  freeing  from  debt,  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Board  of  Education. — The  total  number  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try aided  during  the  last  year  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Of  these 
there  were 

In  their  Theological  course 151 

do     Collegiate       do  -        •        -        -        -  138 

do     Academical    do  -••-->  62 

Stage  of  fltudy  unknown  -        •        -        -        -  14 

Abaent  from  atody  19 

^  t 

384 

The  InstUutions  tf  education  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were,  during  the  same  period, 

Parodual  Schoola 100 

Ptaabyterial  Academiea 34 

CoUegea 11 

Theological  BenioaiMs 5 
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The  ftinds  received  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  #28,460  10  for 
candidates'  fund ;  and  $4987  85  for  school  fund. 

Board  of  Forbion  Missions. — ^The  last  number  of  the  '•  Home  and 
Foreign  Record*'  enables  us  to  glean  the  following  table,  or  synopsis  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  operations  of  our  Church  up  to  January,  1861. 
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Asia 

35 

46 
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14 

3 

Africa 

4 

4 

53 

111 

5 

American  Indians    .    .    • 

13 

30 

50 

334 

8 

Jews 

4 

3 

Total 

55 

80 

289 

1705 

30 

3 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  five  missionaries  and  the  wives  of  three 
of  them,  whose  health  required  them  to  return  to  this  country.  Of  the 
above  fifty-five,  three  ministers  and  five  assistants  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Board  were  as  follows : 


From  our  own  Church        ... 

•     102,579  73 

«    Reformed  Presbyterian  Church    - 

S,085  67 

«     United  States,  for  Indian  tribes    - 

-       15,710 

*<    American  Bible  Society 

3,000 

«    American  Tract  Society 

2,700 

* 

9126,075  40 

Board  op  Publication. — Erection  of  the  New  Buildings, ^The 
ground  was  broken  on  the  first  of  March,  1849;  the  establishment  was 
ready  to  be  occupied  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  entirely  completed  by 
the  13th  of  October.  The  buildings  cover  the  whole  lot,  which  is  25  feet 
front  by  174  feet  in  depth,  and  are  four  and  five  stories  high,  with  conve- 
niences for  the  accommodation  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  and  the  Boards 
of  Domestic  Missions  and  Education.  The  entire  cost  of  the  new  build* 
ings  was  $20,291.47,  and  the  furnaces,  introduction  of  gas  and  water,  fur« 
niture,  and  other  fixtures,  cost  $2,364.68  additional.  The  amount  of  funds 
received  for  rebuilding,  was,  from  individuals  and  churches  $23,676.62, 
and  $1700  for  insurance  on  the  building  destroyed.  About  $700  addi- 
tional is  still  due  on  account  of  subscriptions  for  rebuilding,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  paid ;  making  about  $26,000  received  in  all. 

On  the  original  property  there  remained  a  mortgage  of  $10,000  previous 
to  the  fire.  'From  the  funds  above  mentioned,  the  new  buildings  have 
been  paid  for,  the  mortgage  has  been  reduced  $4000,  and  $1085.15  has 
been  paid  towards  the  introduction  of  gas,  water,  fixtures,  &c.  A  sinking 
fund  has  been  created  by  renting  out  such  portions  of  the  buildings  as  were 
not  required  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the 
mortgage  will  soon  be  liquidated.  The  entire  property  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  virtually  paid  for  Ibrough  the  Ubeniity  of  the  Church. 
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Aeeording  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  the  followinf  were  among  the 
receipts  of  the  Board,  exclusive  of  loans,  interest  and  building  fund. 

Cash  received  fpr  booka  sold  ...  $39,454  29 

«  «    gratuitous  distribution  of  books         725  00 

«  «    general  purposes  -        -         487  14 

**  «    stereotyping         -        •        -  806  55 

«*  •*    colporteurs  ...        6212  94 


TH£  (NEW-SCHOOL)  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

8TATisTics«-.*Tn  this  table,  the  ministers  who  have  nothing  opposite  their  names  in 
Minutes  (44  in  number  and  chiefly  in  Genessee  Synod)  are  divided  between  Pastora  and 
8. 8. ;  although  a  considerable  number  are  probably  «  without  charge." 

The  Minutea  are  got  up  and  printed  wjth  remarkable  accuracy.  The  only  mistake 
discovered  is  that  the  «  Schedule  of  Synods"  midces  the  number  of  ministers  in  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  163 ;  whereas  the  «  Summary  of  the  Annual  Schedule" 
and  the  printed  names  both  make  the  number  181. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  PAPAL  AGGRESSION. 

The  excitement  in  Great  Britain  against  the  territorial  invasion  of  the 
Pope  is  unabated.  Meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  empire,  de- 
nouncing Italian  aggression  as  a  proper  subject  of  parliamentslry  interference. 
Addresses  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  female  head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
hierarchal  successor  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  been  presented  by  the  bishops, 
the  two  Universities,  the  authorities  of  London,  &c.  To  these  addresses, 
the  young  queen  has  made  suiuibie  Protestant  replies.  The  course  the 
government  intends  to  pursue  is,  however,  yet  unknown.    If  some  Crom« 
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well,  with  a  Miltoniaii  Secretary  of  State,  were  at  the  head  of  affaire,  a 
position  might  be  taken  worthy  of  Reformation  principles.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best. 

The  Diseentere  appear  to  unite  with  the  Established  Church  in  calling 
for  legal  action  against  the  great  Italian  autocrat,  who  claims  the  soil  of 
England  as  his  own.  The  **  Non- Conformist*'  is  the  only  journal  of  any 
standing  that  inclines  the  other  way.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  law  which 
declares  that  **  no  foreign  prelate  or  potentate  shall  use  and  exercise  any 
manner  of  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  within 
this  realm.'*  This  looks  anti-cardinal.  Our  Scotch  brethren  have  held 
eeveral  great  meetings,  at  which  Drs.  Cunningham,  Candlish,  and  others 
have  made  speeches  of  characteristic  ability,  protesting  zealously  against 
the  position  assumed  by  the  Pope.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  the 
publication  of  any  of  these  speeches,  except  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Cunningham's: 

*<The  authorized  description  of  the  cardinal's  office,  as  given  by  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  is  this — they  are  *  the  electors,  the  counsellors,  and  the  coadjutors 
of  the  Pope;-*-in  fact,  they  are  just  his  sworn  privy  counsellors,  to  advise  him 
in  the  administration  of  his  sovereignty  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  Romish 
States,  and  in  his  spiritual  supremacy  as  the  monarch  of  the  universal  Church. 
A  cardinal  is  not  properly  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  The  truth  is  that  all  the 
cardinals  are  bishops,  or  priests,  or  deacons.  They  consist  of  all  these  three 
orders  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  cardinalship  is  just  a  special  office  or 
a  special  dignity  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Pope  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  superinduced  upon  the  old  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  who  in  former  times  governed  the  Church  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  immediate  subjection  to  tiie  Pope,  as  archbishop  or  metropolitan.  .  .  . 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  or  the  British  Constitution,  that  a  ipan 
holding  this  office  should  be  ailowea  to  reside  in  Great  Britain,  excepting  only  as 
a  private  stranger,  or  as  an  ordinary  temporary  -visitor.  On  these  grounds  we 
bold  that  the  making  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  a  cardinal  was,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  British  nation:  that  the  making  of  this 
man  a  cardinal  was  just  a  bold  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  eountenance  recently  shown  to  Popeij  under  successive  governments, 
and  the  prevalence  of  Popish  principles  in  the  Universities  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land, would  warrant  them  on  this  occasion  carrying  their  usurpations  and  preten- 
sions. It  now  remains  for  the  sovereign  and  for  the  nation  of  Great  Britain  to 
let  the  world  see  how  this  audacious  insult  is  to  be  resented,  to  make  it  manifest 
to  the  whole  world  how  far  this  bold  experiment  upon  our  apathy,  our  cowardice, 
and  our  pseudo-liberalism,  is  to  be  allowed  to  succeed." 

'  The  Casbinal's  Oath  of  Persecution.— >The  oath  of  office,  taken  by 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics,  binds  them  "  to  persecute  and  attack  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  all  heretics  and  schismatics ;"  but  Catdinal  Wiseman  wrote 
to  Dr.  Cumming,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  London,  that  this  clause  was 
le(\  out  when  the  oath  was  administered  to  those  who  were  to  officiate  as 
bishops  under  the  British  crown.  Dr.  Cumming,  on  being  invited  to 
inspect  the  oath,  found  that  the  clause  was  retained  so  far  as  archbishops 
are  concerned,  but  that  it  had  been  erased  in  the  case  of  bishops,  as  if  by 
a  recent  stroke  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Binney,  the  well-known  Independent 
minister,  afler  stating  that  the  non-erasure  of  the  persecuting  clause  in  the 
archbishop's  oath  is  an  ugly  circumstance,  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  the  leaving 
out  of  the  clause  that  causes  the  Popish  system  to  come  out  as  infernal  and 
atrocious."     He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

''The  leaving  out  of  the  clause  shows,  in  the  first  plaee,  that,  when  they  do  use 
ity  they  mean  it;  and«  in  the  second  place,  their  ieaviag  it  oat  under  certain 
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wemnstanees  only^^ietttiung  it  in  all  others — shofws  that  they  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  pot  it  in  again,  should  those  'oertain  circumstances'  alter.  The  old 
clause  in  the  old  oath  b  not  obsolete; — ^it  has  not  died  a  natural  death;  it  is  as 
instinct  with  life,  as  full  of  'fire'  as  it  ever  was — and  therefore  it  requires  to  be 
omitted  where  it  could  not  be  taken  without  dan^r.  In  what  circumstances, 
then,  it  is  next  to  be  inquired,  is  it  thus  omitted?  Under  thb  British  crown — 
in  these  dominions  where,  the  whole  of  the  empire  being  considered,  Protestants 
are  the  majority,  and  the  power  of  law  woula  crush  &e  persecutor.  It  would 
not  be  kind  in  the  Holy  Father  to  make  a  man  swear,  in  sober  earnest,  'to 
persecute  and  attack'  toe  migority  of  a  people,  find  'ihe  powers  that  be:' — 
Dut,  if  present  circumstances  should  change— if  England  should  literally 
become  *  Catholic  England,'  why  then,  of  course,  the  dause  would  he  reJtorea^ 
and  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Pope  of  Rome's  '  Church  of  England,' 
would,  one  and  all,  swear  to  his  Holiness,  and  would  mean  it  too,  what  their 
considerate  father,  for  the  present,  dispenses  "^th!  There  are  limits  to  the 
liberty  we  accord  to  the  insane-^limits  to  the  indulgence,  and  eyen  to  the  cour- 
tesy that  we  extend  to  those  who,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Old  Bailey,  haye  been  'in 
trouble.'  Popery  is  ▲  rbturnsd  coNyicr.  Now,  though  we  would  not  be  too 
hard  on  an  unfortunate  offender,  if  he  appears  after  his  term  of  transportation 
has  expired ;  yet,  if  he  chooses  to  come  Oefore  that,  and  especially  in  a  manner 
that  may  create  the  suspicion  that  he  is  longing  to  be  at  his  old  tricks,  we 
should  deem  it  just,  as  well  as  prudent,  to  keep  our  eye  upon  him,  and  to  take 
care  of  our  own.  It  is  yery  difficult  for  felons  to  reform — silly  to  trust  them,  if 
it  happen  to  be  their  boast  that  they  are  always,  eyerywhere,  and  unchangeably 
the  same." 


THE  UNION. 

[The  eztrtcis  which  follow  are  from  a  semiOD  on  <<the  Union,*'  delivered  bj  Dr. 
Boardman  of  Philadelphia  on  thankagiying  day,  and  repeated  by  requeat  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  audience  of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  This  admirable  discourse,  in 
order  to  be  truly  appreciated,  should  be  read  in  fiill.] 

Let  US  advert  for  a  moment  to  that  great  principle  of  a  representative 
republic  which  they  [the  fraihers  of  the  Constitution]  invoked  to  harmonize 
the  conflicting  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonies.  Our  minds  are  so 
familiar  with  this  principle  that  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  wisdom  which  guided  the  convention  to  the  discovery  of  it  (for  it  was 
a  discovery),  and  l^d  them  to  adopt  it  as  the  core  of  the  new  Constitution. 
They  were  to  create  a  Government  or  Governments  for  the  colonies. 
Putting  monarchy  out  of  the  question,  these  plans  were  before  them: 
1st.  Consolidation;  the  dissolution  of  the  thirteen  Provincial  or  State 
Governments,  and  a  general  amalgamation  under  one  republican  charac- 
ter.  2dly.  Consolidation  in  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy,  ddly.  The 
organization  of  thirteen  entirely  independent  Governments — republican  or 
democratic.     4thly.  A  simple  Confederation  of  thirteen  sovereignties. 

These  were  the  only  models  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
All  governments  not  monarchical  had  conformed  to  one  or  another  of  these 
types:  and  yet  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
diat  they  were  alike  either  impracticable  or  utterly  insufficient  for  their 
purposes.  Consolidation  was  out  of  the  question ;  the  colonies  would  not 
consent  to  merge  their  individual  existence  in  a  single  oi^ganization.    A 
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pure  democraey  was  impracticable  even  for  the  States  as  soch*  A  demo- 
cracy requires  the  periodical  convocation  of  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens, 
to  conduct  its  legislation,  and  is  of  course  admissible  only  in  the  case  of 
States  comprising  a  very  limited  territory.  This  was  a  favourite  scheme 
of  a  party  after  the  war;  and  to  elude  the  difficulty  just  stated,  they  were 
for  dividing  the  larger  colonies  into  districts  of  a  tractable  size.  The 
creation  of  thirteen  isolated  sovereignties  would  have  been  the  sure  pre- 
cursor and  occasion  of  dissensions  and  wars.  Nor  would  a  simple  con- 
federation of  such  a  cluster  of  sovereignties,  the  scheme  which  was  advo- 
cated by  many  of  the  most  patriotic  and  influential  men  of  the  nation,  have 
been  essentially  better.  Such  a  Confederation  already  existed.  Its  inade- 
quacy was  matter  of  experience.  No  modification  would  be  of  any  avail 
which  came  short  of  curing  its  radical  vice,  to  wit,  that  of  providing 
**  legislation  for  States  or  Governments  in  their  corporate  or  collective 
capacities,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they 
consist."  So  long  as  this  principle  was  retained,  the  States  might  be 
bound  together  in  a  league,  but  there  could  be  no  National  Union.  Nor 
would  a  general  government  be  able  to  enforce  its  decrees  at  home  or  to 
protect  its  foreign  interests,  if  the  execution  of  its  mandates  were  made 
contingent  upon  the  legislation  of  other  independent  sovereignties.  A  new 
principle  was,  therefore,  needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and 
it  was  found  in  (hat  of  a  representative  republic.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States  was  left  unimpaired  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  local  juris- 
diction, while  the  Federal  Government,  springing  no  less  directly  than  the 
State  governments  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  operating  no  less 
directly  upon  the  people,  was  clothed  with  the  functions  requisite  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  all  interests  appertaining  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Republic.  Thus  was  the  great  problem  solved.  From  the  con- 
fusion and  distraction,  the  imbecility  and  exhaustion,  the  conflicting  theories 
and  rivalries  of  these  emancipated  provinces,  emerged  the  Union,  clothed 
with  majesty  and  honour,  radiant  with  celestial  beauty,  her  temples  bound 
with  a  perennial  olive-wreath,  and  her  hands  filled  with  such  blessings 
for  the  expectant  people  as  no  nation  but  God's  chosen  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  Tyrants  looked  upon  her  and  gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage. 
The  patriots  of  every  land  hailed  her  advent  as  the  rising  of  a  second 
sun  in  the  heavens.  The  down-trodden  nations  of  Europe  found  life 
and  hope  even  in  her  far-off  smile.  And  as  her  magic  influence  penetrated 
their  dungeons,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  felt  their  chains  lightened,  and  blessed 
God  that,  although  their  efforts  had  failed,  one  nation  had  at  length  estab- 
lished its  freedom.  It  was  in  truth  the  triumph,  the  first  great  triumph,  of 
CoNSTiTUTfONAL  LiBERTT.  The  rccords  of  mankind  Supplied  no  parallel 
to  it;  and  it  was  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  jubilee  among  the  friends  of 
human  progress  of  every  creed  and  country. 

No  man  who  believes  that  there  is  a  Providence  can  take  even  a  brief 
retrospect  of  our  history,  like  that  which  has  now  engaged  our  attention^ 
without  discovering  innumerable  evidences  of  his  benignant  agency.  He 
who  does  not  see  a  Divine  hand  directing  and  controlling  the  whole  course 
of  our  affairs,  from  the  landing  of  the  colonists  at  Jamestown  and  Ply- 
mouth until  the  present  hour,  would  hardly  have  seen  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire  had  he  been  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness.  This  Union 
is  not  the  work  of  man.    It  is  the  work  of  Goo.* 

[*  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  4000  copiei  of  thii  diiconree  have  been  already  lold  j 
and  that  it  ii  sliU  selling  as  ftat  as  ever.] 
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DR.  H0D6E  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I 
i 


[The  Janaary  number  of  the  Repertory  hai  an  artide  bj  Dr.  Hodge,  on  CitU  GoTem* 
ment,  which,  at  the  present  critii,  demands  the  widest  circulation.  Oor  limits  will  only 
allow  an  outline  of  his  remarks;  and  we  present  this  sketch  in  the  hope  that  many  will 
search  for  the  article  itself.] 

The  desi^  of  the  article  is  to  state  in  a  few  words  in  what  sense  govern- 
ment is  a  Divine  institution,  and  to  draw  from  that  doctrine  the  principles 
which  must  determine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  obedience  which  is  due 
to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I.  The  Bible,  when  it  asserts  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,  does  not  teach  that  any  one  form  of  civil  government  is  universally 
obligatory,  nor  does  it  prescribe  who  are  to  exercise  civil  power.  When 
it  is  said  government  is  of  God,  we  understand  the  Scriptures  to  mean^ 
1.  That  it  is  a  Divine  institution  and  not  a  mere  social  compact.  2.  That 
obedience  is  a  religious  duty,  and  disobedience  of  the  nature  of  sin.  3.  That 
the  actual  existence  of  any  government  creates  the  obligation  of  obedience ; 
that  is,  the  obligation  does  not  rest  on  the  nature  of  the  government  or  on 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered.  4.  The  magistrate  is  invested  with 
a  Divine  right ; — the  authority  of  rulers,  high  or  low,  is  of  Divine,  not 
human  origin. 

II.  Such  being  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  State,  sev- 
eral important  questions  arise. 

1.  The  first  question  is,  **What  are  the  principles  which  limit  the  obe- 
dience we  owe  to  the  State  ?"  It  follows  from  the  Divine  institution  of 
government  that  its  power  is  limited,  (1.)  By  the  design  of  God  in  its  insti- 
tution. The  family.  Church,  and  State,  have  all  specific  purposes.  A 
parent  cannot  carry  his  authority  into  the  Church  or  State ;  a  church 
ofiicer  loses  his  power  when  he  enters  the  forum,  and  the  civil  magistrate 
when  he  enters  the  church.  (2.)  The  power  of  government  is  also  limited 
by  the  moral  law.  No  human  authority  can  make  it  obligatory  upon  us 
to  commit  sin. 

2.  The  next  question  is,  "Who  is  to  determine  whether  a  particular  law 
is  unconstitutional  or  immoral !"  We  reply,  (!•)  ^^  ^^  ordinary  cases  the 
decisions  of  the  regular  judicial  tribunal  are  binding.  (2.)  Still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  referred  to  private  judgment, 
where  matters  of  conscience  are  involved.  Every  man  after  all  must  judge 
for  himself,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  any  given  law  of  man 
conflicts  with  the  law  of  God  or  not. 

3.  The  question  then  arises,  **What  is  to  be  done  when  the  law  of  the 
land  comes  into  confiiot  with  the  law  of  God— or  with  our  convictions  of 
what  that  law  demands  ?*'  (1.)  In  most  cases,  the  people  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the  law  repealed.  (2.)  Executiye 
oflicers,  who  are  called  upon  to  carry  into  eflect  a  law  which  requires 
them  to  do  what  their  conscience  condemns,  must  resign  their  office. 
(3.)  In  the  third  place,  the  duty  of  private  citizens,  when  the  civil  law 
interferes  with  conscience,  is  not  obedience,  but  submission.  These  are 
diflerent  things.  The  law  consists  of  two  parts,  the  precept  and  the  pen- 
alty. We  obey  the  one  and  submit  to  the  other.  When  we  are  required 
by  Uie  law  to  do  what  our  conscience  pronounces  to  be  sinful,  we  cannot 
obey  the  precept,  but  we  are  bound  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the 
penalty.  We  are  not  authorized  to  abrogate  the  law;  nor  forcibly  to 
resist  its  ezecation,  no  matter  how  great  its  injustice  or  cruelty.    On  this 
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principle,  h«Iy  men  have  acted  in  all  a|;e8.  (4.^  Then  there  ia  the  ultimate 
right  of  revolution,  which  resides,  not  m  indiviauals,  but  in  the  community. 
What  the  Scriptures  forbid  is  that  any  man  should  undertake  to  resist  the 
law.  They  do  not  forbid  either  change  in  the  laws,  or  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  these  two  things,  viz  : 
the  right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  latter  right  we  argue  from  the  Divine 
institution  of  government  itself;  which  does  not  prescribe  any  one  form, 
but  leaves  this  point  free  for  the  determination  of  communities.  .  And  this 
right  of  revolution  may  be  also  inferred  from  the  design  of  government, 
which  is  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  end  government  is  designed  to 
answer  supposes  the  right  to  modify  it,  whenever  such  modification  is 
necessary.  ^ 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  obvious. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  regard  that  law  as  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  'country  and  the  law  of  God.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
it,  may  use  peaceable  and  constitutional  means  to  secure  its  repeal.  Exe- 
cutive officers,  though  they  disapprove  of  it  as  unwise,  harsh,  or  oppressive, 
are  bound  to  execute  it,  unless  they  believe  that  its  execution  specifically 
involves  criminality.  If  private  individuals  are  called  upon  against  their 
convictions  of  conscience,  to  assist  in  carrying  the  fugitive  slave  law  into 
efiect,  they  must  do,  as  the  Quakers  have  done  with  regard  to  military 
laws,  that  is,  quietly  submit.  Whatever  sin  any  person  may  suppose 
there  is  in  the  law,  it  does  not  rest  on  him  any  more  than  the  sin  of  our 
military  system  rests  on  the  Quakers.  -  Finally,  as  regards  the  fugitives 
themselves,  their  obvious  duty  is  submission.  To  them  the  law  may 
appear  just  as  the  laws  of  the  Pagans  against  Christians,  or  of  Romanists 
against  Protestants,  appeared  to  those  who  suffered  from  them.  And  the 
£ity  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  Had  the  martyrs  put  to  death  the  officers 
of  the  law,  they  would  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  have  been  guilty  of 
murder.  And  any  one  who  teaches  fugitive  slaves  to  resort  to  violence 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  in  resisting  the  law  in  question,  it  seems  to' us, 
is  guilty  of  exciting  men  to  murder.  As  before  remarked,  the  principle  of 
sefi-defence  does  not  apply  in  this  case.  Is  there  no  diffisrence  between  a 
man  who  kills  an  assassin  who  attempts  his  life  on  the  highway,  and  the 
man  who,  though  knowing  himself  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  condemned  to  die,  should  kill  the  officers  of  justice?  The 
former  is  a  case  of  justifiable  homicide,  the  other  is  a  case  of  murder.  The 
officers  of  justice  are  not  the  offenders.  They  are  not  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  law  or  the  decision.  That  responsibility  rests  on  the 
government.  Private  vengeance  cannot  reach  the  State.  And  if  it  could, 
such  vengeance  is  not  the  remedy  ordained  by  God  for  such  evils.  They 
are  to  be  submitted  to,  until  the  government  can  be  changed. 
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We  tuted  in  a  note  on  p.  73,  that  the  room  in  Nanau  Hall  in  which  Congreai  held  its 
sesBions  in  1783,  was  the  north-east  room  in  the  third  story,  reckoning  the  basement  the 
first  story.  We  have  since  ascertained  from  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Maclean,  that  the 
rootai  was  the  old  library  room,  in  the  same  story,  and  that  it  waa  direetljf  cmer  th*  middit 
erUr^nct.    The  room  waa  about  thirty-six  foet  by  tweaty-fovr. 
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"WHO  DID  HINDER!'* 

EvBBT  Bcriptoral  conception  of  tbe  Christiazi  life  impliQ^  progre$i* 
All  the  images  under  which  it  is  presented  convey  this  ideii.  disr 
tinctlj.  It  18  inyolyed  in  the  ezhortationa  to  belieyers;  it  is  conr 
tempiated  in  the  means  of  grace;  it  finds  .a  recognition  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  new  heart;  andit  is.  expressed  in  fte  maniple  of 
eminent  Christians. 

Beli^on .  is  divine  life  in  the  sonl  of  man.  But  life  in  all  its 
forms  IS  progressive.  Spiritual  Efe  begins  in  eonvereion.  The 
young  eonyert,  however,  is  a  mere  iahe  in  Ohriit.  He  feels  lonly 
the  first  pulsations  of. the  now  existence.  As. yet  he  has  little 
knowledge  or  experience.  His  spiritual  life  unfolds  itself,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  his  intellectual  life,  by  the  espandion  of  his 
views,  the  strength  and  maturity  of  principle,  and  the  right  l^nd 
active  exercise  of  holy  affections. .  Hence  the  exhortation — '^  grow 
in  grace" — "desire  the  sincere  walk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby."  All  the  means  of  grade,  the  word  and  ordinances 
of  <}od,  with  the  gracious  influen<ses  of  the  Spirit,  are  intended  to 
promote  the  growth  of  believers.  Aj^ain,  the  Christian  life  is  a 
walk  of  faith:  of  course  the  stepe  lead  onward.  Mpi^e  emphatic 
cally,  it  is  a  r4u:e  which  implies  not  only  progress  but  effort.  lit 
accordance  with  this  image  we  have  the  {jersuasive  exhortations  of 
the  Aposde:  "So  run  Uiat  ye  may  obtain."  "Let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  wmch  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  U4 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  ^^  This  one  thing 
I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark." 

Probably  no  true  GJiristian  is  altogether  destitute  of  sympathy 
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with  this  ardent  expression  of  the  Apostle.  Sometimes,  at  least, 
the  pious  heart  longs  for  higher  attainments;  and  its  warmest 
aspirations  give  a  deeply  felt  response  to  the  solemn  and  affection- 
ate appeals,  the  strong  incentives,  and  the  cheering  hopes  of  the 
Bible.  In  his  better  moments,  surely  the  real  Christian  does  feel 
the  solemn,  tender,  and  weighty  obligations  which  rest  on  one  who 
has  named  the  name  of  Christ.  He  really  desires  to  be  more  holy 
in  heart  and  life,  to  enjoy  more  abundantly  the  Saviour's  love,  to 
feel  more  delight  in  divine  ordinances  and  holy  duties,  and  to  be 
more  cordially  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  nature  of  religion  itself,  the 
Christian  man  as  an  example  of  religion,  or  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  the  Christian  life,  we  find  the  idea  of  progress 
inseparably  connected  with  vital  piety.  Let  us  fix  our  eye  upon 
one  who  has  just  begun  his  Christian  course.  Contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  prospect  before  him.  Think  what  he  may  become  if 
he  realizes  the  hopes  of  his  profession.  Consider  the  motives  and 
the  obligations  which  should  influence  him;  and  estimate  the  means 
adapted  to  make  him  a  devoted,  happy,  and  eminent  Christian.  It 
is  reasonable  to  look  for  progress  in  his  experience.  With  such  an 
aim  as  his;  with  the  fond  desires  which  animate  his  longing  heart; 
with  incentives  to  holiness  and  aids  for  improvement  like  those 
afforded  to  him,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  advancement  at 
least.  But  it  does  not  always  take  place.  After  several  years  he 
is  found  just  where  he  was-L  bette?,  no  more  happy,  and  ^no  nH)re 
useful  than  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  Christian  life.  Nor  is 
this  a  rare  and  extreme  case.  If  we  examine  the  history  of  all  the 
professors  of  religion  whom  we  have  known,  the  result  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — A  part  have  fallen  away  from  theic  profession 
altogether;  some  are  less  spiritual,  less  devoted,  less  exemplary 
than  when  they  first  set  out ;  and  many  have  not  become  what  they 
desired  and  hoped  to  be  as  Christians  when  they  made  their  ^^  en- 
gagement to  be  the  Lord's." 

Kow  this  is  a  very  sorrowful  and  humiliating  fact.  It  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  seriously  pondered ;  and  of  which  the  disciple 
of  Christ  should  carefully  seek  an  explanation.  Leaving  out  of 
view,  for  the  present,  cases  of  apostasy  and  actual  declension,  let 
us  ask  respecting  those  who  have  simply  made  no  progress  in 
religion.  What  did  hinder  them  ?  The  precise  and  full  answer  to 
this  question  would  be  various  as  the  particular  cases ;  and  it  could, 
of  course,  be  given  only  by  an  intimate  scrutiny  of  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  individual,  A  general  answer  cannot  therefore  embody 
all  the  reasons  of  any  particular  case ;  we  can  only  point  out  the 
causes  which  tend  to  retard  all,  and  do  really  hinder  the  progress  of 
some  in  personal  religion. 

1.  The  want  of  a  definite  purpose  is  one  hinderance.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  very  many  set  out  in  the  divine  life  without  a  definite 
aim  and  fixed  determination  to  get  forward.  An  obstacle  thus  lies 
at  the  very  entrance  of  their  course  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
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surmoant.  In  all  the  pursaits  of  life,  success  is  the  result  of  effort, 
and  usually  of  effort  directed  to  a  specific  end.  It  is  seldom  that 
man  accomplishes  any  important  work  or  makes  any  valuable  attain- 
ments by  random  exertion.  The  first  requisite  to  success  is  a  clear 
and  decided  aim.  The  eye  must  be  fixed  distinctly  upon  the  point 
to  be  reached,  with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  desist  until  the  thing  is 
done.  This  is  pre-eminently  needful  in  religion.  Sometimes  a  man 
is  carried  forward  by  external  influences  and  strong  incentives  to 
an  eminence  in  worldly  things  which  he  did  not  anticipate.  But 
no  outward  stimulus  will  bear  him  onward  in  the  Christian  life. 
There  he  must  breast  the  current  of  worldliness  and  stem  the  ebbing 
tide  of  his  prone  and  languishing  nature,  if  he  would  make  progress 
in  the  right  direction,  siot  that  he  will  grow  in  grace  by  a  mere 
determination,  or  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  however  persevering. 
Yet  if  he  has  no  such  purpose,  and  puts  forth  n0  such  efforts,  he 
certainly  will  not  make  process.  If  the  reader  has  no  earnest 
desire  to  grow  in  grace ;  if  he  does  not  long  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God;  and  if  he  does  not  strive  to  become  holier  and  happier,  it 
may  be  confidently  assumed  that  there  has  been  no  decided  advance* 
ment  in  his  experience.  We  can  readily  see  why  he  is  just  where 
he  was  many  years  ago.  The  same  causes  are  sufficient  to  keep 
him  still  there.  Unless  he  should  lift  his  eye  above  the  little  hori- 
zon which  has  hitherto  bounded  his  aspirations,  he  will  continue  to 
vegetate  and  dwindle  upon  the  same  arid  and  sterile  spot.  There 
will  be  no  expansion,  no  elevation,  no  progress,  until  his  soul  is 
instinct  with  a  solemn  purpose  by  divine  grace,  to  press  forward 
toward  the  prise-mark  of  his  high  calling. 

2.  A  Christian  is  sometimes  hindered  by  a  misconception  of  the 
object  at  which  he  aims.  He  does  not  entertain  a  just  idea  of  what 
a  Christian  ought  to  be.  At  least  the  impressions  of  many  on  this 
point  are  extremely  low  and  defective.  The  image  of  an  earnest, 
chastened,  heavenly,  and  growing  piety  may  be  occasionally  before 
their  minds;  but  it  is  rather  as  a  beautiful  thought  than  as  a  model 
^hich  they  are  aiming  to  realize  in  their  own  experience.  To  their 
minds  the  i^ea  of  a  spiritual  Christian — tender  and  solemn  in  all 
his  own  feelings,  and  devoted,  self-denying,  and  consistent  in  his 
outward  life — ^is  indeed  beautiful.  But  they  suppose  it  scarcely 
practicable  for  Christians  generally  to  reach  this  standard.  A 
deep,  vigorous,  and  joyful  piety,  which  fills  and  animates  iixe  soul 
and  momds  it  to  the  image  of  Christ,  is  something  very  desirable  in 
their  view.  But  they  regard  it  as  a  rare  boon  to  favoured  indi- 
viduals, and  not  as  the  common  privilege  of  all  true  believers.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  the  pious  generally ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  look  for  more  than  the  bare  existence  of  piety  in 
the  soul,  and  a  faint  outline  of  the  Saviour's  image  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ordinary  Christians.  All  this  may  never  be  expressed 
in  words.  It  may  aot  even  be  embodied  in  precise  forms  of 
thought  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  inadequate  impressions 
.of  persond  religion  are  very  common.    If  so,  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  they  constitute  an  obstacle  to  Christian  progress  of  no  ordi* 
nary  magnitude. 

8.  But  many  Christians  enter  upon  a  religious  life  with  a  sincere 
desire  and  a  conscientious  purpose  to  press  onward.  Their  stand- 
ard of  piety,  whether  adequate  or  not,  is  much  abore  their  actual 
attainments.  They  are  humbled  by  a  conception  of  holiness  which 
they  do  not  as  yet  possess.  Religion  is,  in  their  thoughts,  a  far 
more  exalted  and  joyous  thing  than  what  they  feel  in  their  own 
consciousness:  and  Christian  character  is  something  higher  and 
lovelier  much  than  what  appears  in  their  liyes.  Now  what  hinders 
these  serious  and  conscientious  persons  from  reaching  the  measure 
of  their  desire  and  aim  ?  It  is  comparatiyely  easy  to  see  why  those 
who  do  not  aim  at  an  elevated  piety,  or  whose  aim  is  restricted  by 
an  inadequate  conception  of  its  object,  should  be  almost' stationary 
in  the  Christian^life.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  in 
die  case  of  those  who  do  wish  and  hope  to  make  progress.  The 
cause  is  no  doubt  manifold. 

Worldly  eares  often  prevent  the  progress  of  a  Christian  in  piety. 
The  lawful  business  and  the  necessary  duties  of  this  life  impose 
upon  the  great  majority  a  weight  of  care,  which  not  only  presses 
heavily  upon  the  mind,  but  upon  the  heart  also.  By  many  these 
cares  are  unnecessarily  multiplied.  Some  Christian  men  involve 
themselves  in  so  many  liabilities  and  hazardous  enterprises,  that 
scarcely  a  single  moment  is  left  to  them  free  from  the  harassing 
demands  of  business  or  the  more  pressing  burden  of  anxiety.  Piety 
suffers  from  the  distraction  and  exhaustion  of  such  a  life.  Absorb- 
ing attention  to  the  world  leaves  neither  time  nor  heart  for  earnest 
piety.  Those  who  are  engrossed  with  worldly  cares  cannot  make 
progress  in  religion. 

Still  more  disastrous  is  the  love  of  the  world:  and  this  love  is 
perhaps  almost  inseparable  from  an  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth.  The 
man  who  is  completely  immersed  in  the  cares  of  the  world  imbibes 
its  spirit.  Thought,  feeling,  and  effort  are  wholly  expended  on  this 
supreme  object. 

Worldly  pleamret  and  alliances  are,  if  possible,  more  unfriendly 
still  to  growth  in  grace.  It  is  sad  indeed,  to  see  the  encroachment 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  piety  of  the  Church  by  conformity 
to  the  world  in  its  pleasures  and  companionship.  It  not  only 
hinders  all  decided  progress,  but  makes  l^entable  havoc  in  thle 
present  graces  and  joys  of  the  pious.  "Ye  are  not  of  this  world," 
said  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  unless  the  Christian  feels  the  truth 
and  solemnity  of  this  declaration,  he  will  never  make  any  real 
advances  in  holiness  and  holy  joys. 

4.  Sloth  is  a  hiixderance  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  many.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  common  besetment  of  our  nature.  In  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  we  mostly  find  incentives  to  action  powerful  enough  to  over- 
come a  native  indolence.  But  in  religion,  we  must  strive  directly 
against  those  influences ;  and  the  strife  must  be  continued  without 
cessation,  and  for  the  most  part  in  solitary  and  invisible  toils  of  the 
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spirit.  A  Cbristian  ^does  not  a^hiere  this  worl  by  one  irigoroiis 
and  saceessfol  effort.  His  progress  must  be  against  the  silent  bat 
steady  current  of  earthly  influences,  and  can  be  made  only  by  unre- 
mitting exertions.  He  must  deny  himself,  he  must  watch  and  pray, 
he  must  assiduously  employ  the  means  of  grace,  or  he  will  even  be 
drawn  downward.  The  ascent  is  by  a  process  of  diligent  and  per- 
serering  toil.  But  there  is  nothing  to  which  our  languishing  nature 
feels  a  stronger  aversion,  than  to  this  life-long  endeavour  after  the 
same  object.  Many  who  are  equal  to  one  mighty  and  severe  con- 
flict, faint  and  yiela  in  the  quiet  and  never-ceasing  efforts  of  th« 
Christian  life.  Some  are  thus  hindered  who  are  neither  oppressed 
by  worldly  cares  nor  fettered  by  unfriendly  ties.  The  bands  of 
spiritual  sloth  are  upon  them.  They  shrink  from  incessant  care  of 
the  heart ;  they  grow  weary  of  toiling  after  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  truth ;  they  relax  their  efforts  to  grow  in  grace ;  and  the  gravi- 
tation of  a  sluggish  spirit  fastens  them  to  the  spot  of  present  attain- 
ment. They  may  still  covet  spiritual  gifts  and  holy  joys ;  and  if 
mere  wishes  could  be  successful,  they  would  be  holy  and  happy. 
But  as  they  do  not  express  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  higher  attain- 
ments by  the  appropriate  use  of  means,  they  are  hindered. 

5.  Connected  with  sloth  is  remissness  in  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  and  a  negligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  we  could 
look  narrowly  into  the  religious  habits  of  the  mass  of  Christians,  we 
should  not  wonder  that  some  make  no  sensible  advance  in  piety.  If 
we  could  see  the  manner  in  which  many  use  their  religious  privi- 
leges, we  should  not  expect  them  to  grow  in  grace.  The  word  of 
God  is  designed  to  help  the  Christian  onward  in  his  course. 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth."  "  Grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.*' 
The  Bible  delineates  that  holiness  to  which  we  should  be  conformed ; 
it  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life;  it  presents  the  motives 
which  should  incite  the  believer ;  it  explains  the  conflicts  of  Chris- 
tian experience;  it  speaks  the  promises  of  Cod  to  his  people;  and 
it  holds  to  their  view  the  crown  of  life  and  everlasting  joy  of  the 
redeemed.  But  that  blessed  book  is  sadly  neglected  by  many 
Christians.  Some  have  no  better  knowledge  of  its  precious  contents 
than  when  they  first  joined  the  church.  How  could  they  make  any 
progress  in  holiness?  Others  neglect  self'ezamination.  They  have 
no  distinct  insight  into  their  own  spiritual  state.  They  do  not  per- 
ceive their  own  wants,  and  are  not  affected  by  their  failings.  Of 
course  they  are  not  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  correct  their  faults, 
and  in  seeking  the  grace  which  would  relieve  the  needs  of  their 
souls.  If  we  could  eain  access  to  the  closets  of  some,  if  we  could 
see  their  remissness,  languor,  and  unbelief  in  its  deeply  solemn  and 
important  duties,  we  should  know  that  all  hope  of  their  progress  in 
religion  is  preposterous.  The  same  defects  are  seen  in  th^  public 
duties  of  religion.  Some  unnecessarily  neglect  the  house  of  Gkd. 
Then,  too,  there  is  often  serious  defect  m  the  manner  in  which  even 
the  pious  engage  in  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.   God  is  wont  to 
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bless  h!s  people  in  waiting  on  his  word.  Yet  eyery  Christian  knows 
from  experience,  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  sanctuary  and 
receive  no  blessing.  If  we  could  see  the  forg^etful  manner  in  which 
some  enter  the  house  of  G-od;  the  posture  of  mind  and  heart  in 
which  they  appear  before  him ;  the  listless  attitudes  of  their  feel- 
ings in  prayer ;  the  vacant  praises  offered  to  their  God  and  Saviour ; 
and  the  negligent,  prayerless  hearing  of  the  word; — ^if  we  could 
detect  what  the  all-discerning  eye  of  Ood  sees  in  every  assembly  of 
his  worshippers,  we  should  not  wonder  that,  many  have  made  no 
progress  in  holiness.  Some  in  almost  every  church  neglect  the 
meetings  for  social  prayer  and  other  kindred  services.  This  is 
generally  either  because  they  do  not  feel  their  need  of  these  ser- 
vices, or  it  is  because  they  do  not  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  those  who  attend  and  those  who  neglect  these 
devotional  exercises.  As  a  class,  the  former  are  more  exemplary, 
devout,  and  useful  than  the  latter.  This  would  be  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  every  pastor  in  the  land.  The  reader  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  an  estimate  of  a  church  member  by  this  single  circumr 
stance,  before  any  further  acquaintance.  Everywhere  this  single 
criterion  will  be  found  to.  divide  the  members  of  the  Church  with 
wonderful  precision.  Now  this  is  significant.  Either  a  warm  heart 
leads  the  Christian  to  the  place  of  prayer,  or  a  faithful  attendance 
upon  social  prayer  and  the  kindred  means  contributes  to  the  growth 
of  piety.  Both  are  true,  but  especially  the  latter.  The  absent  are 
hindered  by  their  neglect.  If  they  would  join  their  more  devoted 
brethren  in  the  deep  confessions,  earnest  supplications,  and  felt 
revivings  of  the  social  prayer-meeting,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
would  feel  the  blessed  effects  in  a  more  fervent  and  joyous  piety. 

Reader,  how  long  is  it  since  you  entered  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ?  Have  you  made  progress  in  the  Christian 
life  ?  Are  you  a  more  intelligent,  devout,  and  ^tablished  Christian 
than  ^hen  you  first  set  out  s  Are  you  nearer  to  God,  and  more 
completely  devoted  to  him  than  you  were  then  7  Have  you  grown 
in  experience  and  grown  in  character  by  all  the  means  intended  to 
assist  you  7  Have  you  realized  in  your  own  experience  the  desires, 
purposes  and  hopes  which  you  felt  in  that  solemn  moment  when 
you  gave  yourself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  If  not,  I  ask  you  personally 
the  question,  What  did  hinder  youf  Ascertain,  if  possible,  as 
though  in  the  presence  of  God,  precisely  what  has  kept  you  back 
from  higher  attainments  in  religion. 

One  more  inquiry.  Is  the  hinderance  to  remain  ?  Is  it  always 
to  be  as  it  has  been  thus  far  with  your  soul 7  Are  you.  to  languish 
on  to  the  end  of  life,  with  no  more  comfort,  no  more  evidence  of 
grace,  no  more  progress  than  has  marked  your  past  experience  ? 
Will  you  never  be  more  like  Christ  in  the  present  life,  and  will 
d^ath  find  you  no  nearer  to  God  and  heaven  than  you  are  now  7 
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TWO  GOOD  ANECDOTES. 

The  value  of  an  anecdote  depends  upon  tliree  things — ^the  truth 
illustrated,  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it,  and  the  aptness  of  the  ' 
expression  used,  or  the  method  employed.  An  anecdote  may  be 
good  which  involves  only  one  of  these  conditions;  it  will  be  the  best 
when  it  unites  them  all.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  venture  to 
use  the  names  of  two  of  our  most  venerable  ministers,  one  of  whom 
lately  entered  into  his  rest,  and  the  other  of  whom  is  waiting  for 
the  salvation  of  Grod  at  the  verge  of  four-score  years. 

1.  Every  Princeton  student  remembers  with  affection  the  vener- 
able Samuel  Miller.  One  of  them,  before  leaving  the  Seminary 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  lingered  behind  a  day  to 
receive  the  parting  word  of  instruction  and  blessing.  He  went  to 
the  dwelling  of  his  revered  instructor,  then  emaciated  with  disease 
and  almost  in  the  act  of  laying  down  his  tabernacle,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived with  that  benignant  and  sympathizing  courtesy  which  graced 
that  noble  specimen  of  a  Christian  man.  After  a  brief  interval  of 
edifying  conversation,  the  patriarch  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  young  student ;  and  then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  to  him 
with  the  solemnity  and  sweetness  so  characteristic:  ^^ Brother  Pax- 
ton,*  live  near  to  the  throne  of  graee^  that  you  may  be  filled  with  the 
love  of  Christ ;  and  take  care  of  the  lamhn  of  the  ftoch^  the  hope  of 
the  Church." 

2.  A  venerable  Elder,  formerly  connected  with  the  Pine  street 
church,  Philadelphia,  had  not  seen  his  former  pastor  for  several 
years.  During  the  last  summer.  Providence  enabled  him  to  visit 
Princeton ;  and  the  two  servants  of  Christ  had  a  most  refreshing 
interview.  They  talked  over  those  good  old  times,  when  the  two 
used  to  visit  the  neighbouring  churches  to  dispense  the  word  of  life, 
as  well  as  go  from  house  to  house  in  their  own  congregation.  'And 
it  was  remarked  by  a  person  present  how  the  former  pastor  seemed 
to  remember  men,  women  and  children,  with  the  freshness  and 
interest  of  yesterday^  as  they  two  travelled  around  old  scenes  and 
discoursed  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Finally  the  Elder  must 
needs  depart;  and  as  he  shook  by  the  hand  the  venerable  pastor  of 
his  early  days,  whom  he  scarcely  expected  to  see  again  in  the  flesh, 
said,  "  Well,  Dr.  Alexander,  we  shall  have  *  plenty  of  opportunity 
in  heaven  to  talk  over  these  things."  "Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
With  his  pleasant,  Matthew-Henry,  vivacity,  "Yes,  brother  Nassau, 
and  plenty  of  time  too !" 

*  The  ReT.  William  M.  Pazton,  x«cently  called  to  the  First  Preebjteriail  Church  of 
Pittebargli. 
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MINISTERIAL  CHAIVGES. 

^<  Shall  I  leave  my  present  field  of  labour  and  go  to  another  T'' 
is  a  question  asked,  and  likely  to  be  asked  with  considerable  fre- 
quencj.  In  our  Church  the  field  is  immense,  and  very  partially 
supplied.  Every  minister  should  be  where  he  is- most  needed  and 
can  do  most  good.  Death  makes  many  ministerial  Tacancies^  which 
must  be  filled,  and  some  of  them  are  too  important  and  difficult  to 
be  filled  by  young  and  inexperienced  men.  So  scant  are  the  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  many,  and  so  onerous  are  the  active  duties 
required  of  ministers  generally  in  our  Church,  that  removals  often- 
times seem  necessary  to  avoid  a  tedious  mediocrity  of  mind.  This 
is  specially  true  of  young  men,  whose  education  has,  perhaps,  of 
necessity,  been  conducted  somewhat  hurriedly.  It  is  to  be  much 
regretted  that  so  many  young  men  consent  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  ministry  to  enter  fields  quite  beyond  their  strength.  A  very 
frequent,  result  is  discouragement  and  despondency,  followed  by  bad 
health.  Even  if  they  hold  on,  they  rather  gasp  than  breathe,  they 
have  a  living  death  rather  than  a  joyful  life. 

In  former  times  almost  all  licentiates  were  required  to  perform  a 
considerable  amount  of  strictly  missionary  labour.  This  was  good 
for  their  health.  It  was  also  a  capital  school.  A  large  portion  of 
our  old  ministers  still  tell  with  evident  zest  of  the  toils  and  successes 
of  their  toux's  among  the  destitute.  Nor  has  the  writer  of  these 
lines  ever  heard  them  regret  that  they  had  been  thus  disciplined  to 
^'  endure  hardness."  It  b  well,  it  is  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ  to  commence  public  preaching  among  the  neglected  and  even 
the  refuse  part  of  the  population,  so  that  it  may  again  b^  said, 
<<  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." 
Christ  began  his  ministry  among  the  sailors  and  fiehermen  of  Gali* 
lee,  the  very  ^^riff'-raff  of  the  land  of  Judea,  as  Charnock  calls 
thenv. 

Could  some  ministers,  who  undertook  too  much  at  first,  and  who 
live  in  a  kind  of  bondage  all  their  days,  escape  to  a  field  proper- 
tioned  to  their  strength,  they  might  ereatly  improve.  In  their 
present  position  there  is  little  hope  of  that.  *  Their  whole  time  is 
now  occupied  in  active  duties  or  in  special  preparation  for  the 
pulpit.  For  the  general  improvement  of  their  minds,  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  ran^e  of  knowledge,  they  have  neither  time, 
nor  strength,  nor  inclination.  Should  any  such  change  their  field 
of  labour  even  for  one  far  less  prominent,  they  would  perhaps  act 
wisely,  although  it  might  be  mortifying  to  do  so.  Some  have  had 
the  good  sense  and  moral  courage  to  do  it,  and  have  never  re- 
gretted it. 

Others  are  in  positions  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  labour  for 
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vhich  they  have  no  talent.  They  may  be  good  preachers,  well 
Buited  to  edify  an  established  congregation,  but  they  cannot  interest 
thoughtless  men,  who  have  not  been  trained  to  visit  the  house  of 
God.  Were  the  stone  and  timber  gathered,  they  could  put  up  a 
strong  and  beautiful  house,  but  they  know  not  how  to  split  rocks, 
or  to  become  ^>  famous  by  lifting  up  axes  against  thick  trees." 
Who  could  blame  such  men  for  seeking  fields  of  labour  suited  to 
their  gifts  ? 

Again,  a  climate  may  be  destructive  of  energy  6r  health,  or  the 
water  of  a  country  may  be  almost  as  poison  to  some,  while  it  is 
medicinal  to  others.  Besides,  one  removal  creates  a  vacancy,  and 
some  one  must  fill  it.  It  is  important,  and  calls  for  a  man  of 
experience,  and  his  removal  occasions  a  third,  and  so  on.  Then, 
too,  we  must  have  editors,  professors  and  presidents  for  our  col- 
leges, professors  for  our  seminaries,  and  secretaries  and  agents  for 
our  benevolent  and  missionary  institutions.  All  these  must  be  men 
of  tried  character,  and  well  known  to  the  Church  by  reputation,  at 
least.  A  church  ma^  also  be  well  able  to  support  a  man  with  a 
young  or  small  family,  but  when  his  family  becomes  large  and 
expensive,  it  is  surely  lawful  for  him  to  seek  some  means  of  giving 
them  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  If  he  can 
do  as  much  good  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  thq  advan- 
tages of  the  best  schools  for  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  will  cen- 
sure him  for  doing  it? 

In  view  of  these  and  other  things  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  number  of  ministerial  changes  will  be  materially 
diminished  for  a  long  time  to  come«  Perhaps^  it  is  not  desirable 
they  should  be,  until  our  country  is  better  supplied  with  men 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work,  and  adequately  supported. 
There  are  indeed  evUs  attending  these  changes,  and  when  made  for 
insufficient  and  evil  causes,  they  are  truly  disastrous,  but  blindly  to 
oppose  all  changes  is  certainly  extreme  and  untenable  ground. 

in  this  state  of  things,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  useful.  They  may  not  embody  all  that  should  be  said,  and 
each  case  may  have  some  peculiar  difficulties,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  in  general  directions.  If  they  serve  as  good  hints  to  the 
doubting,  they  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  subject  is  vast,  and  a  good 
chapter  upon  it  in  some  ministerial  manual  is  a  desideratum  not  yet 
Bupplied. 

1.  Remember  that  you  act,  in  all  such  decisions,  under  a  great 
responsibility,  and  do  not  try  to  devolve  it  upon  others.  Whatever 
responsibility  belongs  to  others,  you  have  your  share,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  largest  share.  Prove  yourself  a  man  by  looking  calmly 
and  resolutely  at  all  questions  of  dut^  brought  before  you. 

2^  Be  careful  to  set  no  wicked  thing  before  you.  Let  your  ob- 
jects be  lawful  and  your  motives  pure.  Be  not,  in  any  decision, 
actuated  by  love  of  ease^  vanity,  ambition,  covetousness,  or  any 
other  sinful  affection.  Let  it  be  your  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will 
of  Ood.    Let  the  {jord  be  always  before  you« 
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&  Ordinarily  it  is  unsafe  fof  ministers  to  leave  a  field  Habere  they 
have  no  kindred,  for  one  where  they  pr  their  wives  have  relatives. 
No  congregational  feuds  are  more  afflicting  than  those  which  involve 
jealousy  of  family  influepce.  ^'  A  prophet  is  not  without  hoaonr, 
save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house." 

4.  In  endeavours  to  find  the  path  of  duty  beware  of  superstitious 
feelings  and  practices.  Look  not  for  signs  from  heaven.  Pat  no 
enthusiastic  interpretation  upon  events.  You  are  to  be  guided  by 
reason,  not  by  any  new  revelatioti.    Exaggerate  nothing. 

5.  If  you  are  of  an  impulsive  character,  be  doubly  on  your  guard. 
Sober,  subsequent  reflection  will  not  sanction  any  change  made 
except  on  solid  grounds. 

.6.  Remember  that  go  where  you  may,  you  will  have  trials :  and  if 
God  intends  great  good  for  you,  your  troubles  will  be  great  also. 
If  you  expect  to  get  rid  of  sore  trials,  you  must  go  out  of  the  world, 
for  it  is  full  of  them. 

7.  From  the  first,  and  throughout,  regard  the  question  of  removal 
seriously,  yea  solemnly.-  This  is  not  only  the  safest,  but  it  is  also 
the  quickest  way  of  settling  it.  Levity  of  mind  in  such  matters  is 
sinful.  Great  things,  even  your  honour,  your  conscience,  your 
comfort,  your  usefulness,  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God, 
are  at  stake. 

8.  Never  make  a  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Fickleness  is 
always  a  weakness,  and  often  a  vice.  ^'  Why  gaddest  thou  about  to 
change  thy  way  V*  ^^  Change  of  place  is  but  a  change  of  one  class 
of  duties  and  of  trials  for  another. 

9.  Every  questiop  of  removal  is  a  test,  and  sometimes  a  very 
severe  test  of  character.  You  will  prove  yourself  by  every  such 
trial  a  stronger  or  a  weaker,  a  wiser  or  a  more  foolish,  a  better  or  a 
worse  man,  tnan  some  before  thought  you  to  be.  Exercise  yourself 
chiefly  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man. 

10.  Never  indulge  the  short-sighted  vanity,  sometimes  manifested, 
of  allowing  calls  to  made  and  prosecuted,  when  you  know  or  might 
know  that  you  will  not  accept  them;  and  beware  of  needlessly 
bringing  the  subject  of  your  removal  before  the  minds  of.  your  peo- 
ple, unless  you  are  prepared  to  lose,  first  their  respect,  next  their 
confidence,  and  then  their  affections.  Do  not  keep  questions  of  this 
kind  before  the  public  longer  than  is  necessary  for  a  safe  decision. 

11.  However  painful  new  proposals  may  be,  yet  be  patient. 
Judge  nothing  before  the  time.  *^Make  haste  slowly,"  is  a  good 
maxim  in  counsel,  though  bad  in  action. 

12.  It  is  a  correct  principle,  that  every  gospel  minister  should  be 
in  the  largest  and  most  important  field,  for  which  his  health,  talents, 
manners  and  acquirements  fit  him. 

18.  Other  things  being  equal,  and  your  talents  suiting,  it  is  well 
to  go  where  a  new  congregation  may  be  built  up,  or  an  old  one 
saved  from  extinction*  He,  who  is  the  means  of  putting  into  opera* 
tion  a  train  of  influences  for  good,  which  are  likely  to  be  kept  at 
work  for  a  long  time,  has  done  something  great.    ]N  ew  churches  ia 
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mi^sionarj  fields,  and  new  colonies  from  old  churoher,  when  really 
needed,  are  of  inestimable  importance. 

14.  Although  the  presumptian  is  commonly  in  favour  of  one's 
remainrng  where  he  has  been  extensively  useful,  yet  it  is  but  a  pre^ 
mmption.  It  is  not  a  proof.  It  may,  therefore,  be  set  aside  by 
weighty  considerations.  Some  men  are.  vastly  ^useful  wherever  they 
go.  Shall  they  not  endeavour  to  be  more  and  more  useful  as  long 
as  they  live  ? 

15.  If  in  each  field  before  the  mind  there  is  danger  from  the 
influence  of  selfish  considerations,  and  if  in  other  respects  they  are 
equal,  then -choose  that  which  calls  for  the  most  self-de^ial.  This 
rule  in  some  form  is  laid  down  by  almost  every  respectable  writer 
on  casuistry.  We  are  always  safe  in  making  war  on  our  evil  incli* 
nations. 

16.  Carefully  observe  the  leadings  of  Providence.  If  he  hedges 
up  your  way,  it  is  that  you  may  stand  still.  If  he  opens  a  way,  it 
is  that  you  may  walk  in  it.  But  be  sure  that  the  one  way  is  hedged 
up  and  the  other  open.  Do  not  attempt  to  force  things.  Put  nq 
limit  to  the  hand  of  God.  David  must  quit  the  sheep-cote  and 
ascend  the  throne.  Peter  and  Andrew  must  leave  their  nets  and 
become  fishers  of  men.  It  is  safe  to^  undertake  the  greatest  things 
when  God  calls ;  it  is  dangerous  to  undertake  the  lesist  things,  when 
he  does  not  call. 

17.  Try  to  clear  every  question  of  doubtful  points  and  of  irrele- 
vant matter.  When  you  decide  the  main  question,  do  so  upon  its 
merits.  Be  not  led  away  by  some  foreign  question,  some  extraneous 
matter. 

18.  Seek  counsel  of  men.  But  beware  of  self-conceited,  and 
especially  of  dogmatical  men.  He,  who  would  have  you  regard  his 
opinion  as  law,  is  unfit  to  give  counseL  Good  counsellors  are  of 
two  classes ;  firsty  such  as  have  suggestive  minds,  and  are  able  to 
present  almost  every  aspect  of  the  case ;  and  secondly ^  such  as  have 
deliberative  minds,  and  can  well  weigh  considerations  when  pre- 
sented. Those  who  possess  both  these  qualities  are  invaluable 
advisers.  A  truly  good  counsellor  is  modest,  and  rather  gives  prin- 
ciples than  results  of  judgment. 

19.  Bat  all  men,  even  the  wisest  and  best,  are  fallible.  The  final 
resort  must  be  to  God.  Therefore,  daily  look  to  God  in  humble, 
earnest  prayer.  ''The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment."  Do 
nothing  without  prayer,  to  which  some  add  fasting.  Some  adopt 
the  following  plan.  Having  learned  all  the  facts  ih  the  case,  and 
heard  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  friends,  they  appoint  a  day 
for  their  final  decision.  The  day  arrived,  they  seek  as  much  retire- 
ment as  possible,  giving  themselves  to  prayer,  and  to  such  fasting  as 
will  not  weaken,  but  rather  clear  their  intellects.  They  write  down 
all  the  reasons  for  removal,  numbering  them  in  order,  beginning 
with  the  most  weighty.  On  the  opposite  page  or  pages,  they  put 
those  which  are  most  fairly  answers  to  these,  and  are  reasons  for 
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remaining.  They  read  them  over  atf  often  as  they  desire,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day  make  a  decision.  A  result  reached  by  so  cau- 
tions and  solemn  and  i:ational  a  process  is,  on  subsequent  reflection, 
seldom  regretted. 

20*  Ordinarily  it  is  best  for  a  minister  upon  relinquishing  a 
charge,  carefully  to  avoid  interference  in  any  form  with  the  procure- 
ment of  a  successor.  People  are  jealous  of  thtiir  riglits,  and  are 
commonly  far  better  judges  of  the  man  who  will  9uit  them^  than 
their  late  pastor  is.  Where  one  is  officially  requested  to  aid,  or 
where  the  congregation  is  quite  feeble,  and  ignorant  of  the  right 
mode  of  proceeding,  a  different* course  may  be  pursued.  Otherwise 
his  interference  will  rather  hinder  than  aid  his  late  charge,  ahd  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  parties.  EzperienOe  has  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  this  caution.  W.  S.  P. 


WHAT  IS  DEATH  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ? 

Death  is  the  penalty  of  God's  holy  law,  which  he  willingly  pays. 
As  ho  hates  sin  from  which  he  has  suffered  innumerable  sorrows 
and  dangers,  he  bows  in  meek  submission  to  this  awful  but  neces- 
sary, and  to  him  last  manifestation  of  God's  displeasure  against  it. 

Death  is  the  stroke  of  the  angel,  knocking  off  the  fetters  of 
this  poor,  suffering,  sinning^  dying  body,  swinging  open  the  prison 
gates  of  this  mortal  life,  and  saying  to  him,  '^  Arise  and  follow  me  !'* 

Death  is  the  voice  of  his  Bedeemer,  saying,  "Come  up  higher!" 
**I  will  that  they  whom  the  Father  hath  given  me  be  with  me  where 
I  am,  to  behold  my  glory."  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise."  "Arise !  my  love,  my  fait  one,  and  come  away."  And 
0  the  unutterable  joy  of  that  summons ! 

Death  is  the  laying  down  of  "this  vile  body"  in  that  long 
sleep,  whence  it  shall  rise  refreshed,  renovated,  created  anew  "  in 
the  likeness  of  God,"  (Ps.  xvii.  15),  "re-fashioned"  (Phil.  iii.  21,) 
and  ^^  conformed  to  the  glorious  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  a 
spiritual  body,"  (1  Co)?-.  xv.),  the  fit  habitation,  vehicle,  aixd  instru- 
ment of  a  holy  soul,  the  companion  and  "  equal"  of  angels,  (Luke  xx. 
86),  a."  son  of  God,"  a  '*son  of  the  resurrection." 

Are  not  these  gospel  truths,  gospel  hopes  and  promises  ?  What 
then^have  we  to  do  but  to  imbibe  them,  to  embrace  them,  by  a  true 
and  living  faith ;  to  familiarize  ourselves  to  them"  by  holy  medita- 
tion, in  order  to  attain  and  maintain  a  sweet  serenity  and  joy  in  the 
daily  expectation  of  that,  "  through  fear"  of  which  many  of  us  are 
"  all  our  lifetime  subject  unto  bondage."  Evfen  the  faint  voice  in 
which  nature  uttered  these  hopes,  sometimes  enabled  men  to  look 
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calmly  on  deatb.   For  a  Pagan"*^  long  ago  ingcribes  these  lines  on  the 
tomb  of  a  departed  friend : 

The  spirit  and  sentiment  of  which  we  attempt  to  express  as 
follows:      *.      ' 

In  holy  sleep  our  friend  Acanthius  lies. 
He  only  sleepe^the  good  man  never  dies. 

If  the  fvhiipers  of  nature  awakened  such  hopes^  what  certainty 
shall  the  Divine  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  inspire — the  voice  from 
the  eternal  throne,  "saying,  write !  blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord." 

To  the  Christian,  death  is  not "  only  %  "  sleep** — a  "  sleep  in 
Jesus,"  but  a  sleep  which  is  surely  to  be  followed  by  an  awakening 
to  a  glorious  morning,  an  eternal  day  of  perfect  activity,  holiness, 
power,  and  joy.  How  truly  then,  may  the  believer  say,  "  To  me  to 
die  is  gain.**  Welcome  Death,  welcome  Liberator  from  my  bond- 
age, Demolisher  of  the  prison  of  the  body,  Opener  of  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Rest  from  my  long  toil  and  pain  and  weariness,  Beginning 
of  my  immortality — ^where  I  shall  serve,  contemplate,  adore,  and 
enjoy  my  God  and  Redeemer,  perfectly  and  for  ever ! 

And  he  that  "receives  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (John  i.  12) 
becomes  by  that  act,  and  at  that  moment,  a  conqueror  of  death  and 
an  heir  of  immortality;  he  receives  into  his  soul  Him  who  is  "the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life" — and  there  is  implanted  within  him  that 
germ  of  holy  hope  which  will  hereafter  expand  into  blissful  assu- 
rance, and  finally  into  glorious  fruition  and  reality. 

J*  ir# 


••PAST  FEELING." 

[A  letter  to  a  yoang  fHend  who,  though  often  concerned  aboat  religion,  is  still  with- 
oat  its  hopes.] 

My  Dear — My  thoughts  turn  to  you  as  I  read  these  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "being  past  feeling."  Have  you  ever  considered 
their  fearful  import  ?    If  not,  let  me  suggest  a  few  plain  thoughts. 

They  indicate  a  dreadful  state,  but  one  which  is  not  the  natural 
state  of  any  human  being.  Men  are  not  naturally  devoid  of  religious 
sensibility.  This  is  true  of  all  men.  It  is  emphatically  true  of 
those  who  live  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  is  true  of  you. 
As  you  look  back,  you  can  recall  seasons  in  your  own  experience, 
when  your  heart  has  been  deeply  moved  by  the  consideration  of 
tspiritual  things.  Memory  reminds  you  how  your  godly  father's  coun- 
sels have  sometimes  come  over  your  heart  with  impressive  power;  or 
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how  your  pions  mother's  prayers  and  tears  have  melted  yonr  soul 
to  tenderness;  or  how  the  winning  tones  of  your  loved  sister's  voice^ 
as  it  plead  with  you,  has. awakened  in  yonr  bosom  tender  emotions; 
or  you  can  recall  the  time  when  the  teaching  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  the  faithful  exhibition  of  Divine  truth  by  the  ministers  of  Christ 
have  stirred  the  fountains  of  deep  feeling;  or  how  God's  provi- 
dences have  spoken  to  your  soul,  and  how  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
moved  upon  your  heart,  and  your  conscience  been  aroused.  All 
these  incidents  in  your  past  experience  prove  that  whatever  may 
be  your  ^piritnal  condition  nowy  you  were  not  naturally  in  a  hard- 
ened state.  You  were  not  born  in  a  condition  of  religious  insensi- 
bility !  You  were  not  always,  if  you  are  now,  in  the  condition 
referred  to  by  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  men  "being  jpa«*  feeling  y^ 
for  at  times  you  have/eff  deeply,  powerfully  felt. 

Whilst  it  IS  true  that  the  natural  condition  of  men  is  one  of  reli- 
gious impressibility,  it  is  also  true  that  some  men  may  fall  into  the 
condition  which  Paul  describes  as  "being  past  feeling."  It  is  /)o«- 
iihle  for  men  to  pass  from  a  state  of  tenderness  of  feeling  into  one 
of  indifference;  it  is  possible  for  those  who  have  been  often  and 
deeply  impressed  by  religious  truth,  not  merely  to  lose  their  impres- 
sions, but  to  become  so  hardened  as  to  be  unimpressible.  There 
have  been  somewha  have  experienced  such  a  change;  doubtless 
some  live  now  who  have  already  reached  that  point.  Perhaps  yovi, 
have  reached  it !  if  not^ou  are  in  danger  of  it.  You  have  already 
gone  far  towards  it.  You  are  daily  moving  on  until  the  truth,  the 
providence,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  alike  fail  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  you !  You  are  advancing  from  your  natural  state  of 
impressibility  toward  the  condition  of  one  who  is  past  feeling. 

But  while  this  transition  is  possible,  and  in  many  cases  is  actual, 
it  is  always  gro^dual.  The  chan^  is  made  by  insensible  gradations. 
Your  advance  is  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  it  may  be  likened  to 
the  transition  fr«in  daylight  to  darkness;  you  cannot  mark  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  day's  decline,  but  you  see  the  change  is  made 
from  light  to  darkness.  No  man's  heart  becomes  like  flint  sud- 
denly. No  sinner's  impressibility  leaves  him  all  at  once,  but  first 
little  by  little — then  more  and  more;  until  the  man  who  once  was 
impressible  in  a  high  degree,  becomes  less  and  less  so,  until  he  at 
IsCst  reaches  the  mournful  state  of  one  who  is  "past  feeling."  Let 
me  illustrate  this  process.  I  noticed  recently  when  visiting  a  rol- 
ling mill  at  a  neighbouring  iron  works,  the  imprinting  of  certain 
letters  upon  the  bars  of  iron  as  they  came  glowing  from  the  hands 
of  the  rollers.  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  With  a  small 
hammer,  upon  the  face  of  which  the  letters  are  cut,  a  workman  with 
comparatively  a  very  light  stroke  imprints  the  desired  letter  upon 
the  rail.  The  bar  of  iron  is  easily  impressed  when  it  is  red  hot. 
But  soon  the  iron  becomes  cold,  and  then  blows  from  the  hammer, 
instead  of  leaving  an  imprint,  are  thrown  off  by  the  repulsive  power 
of  the  now  unimpresaible  metal.  The  same  nammer  applied  with 
the  same  force,  which  onoe  readily  made  the  desired  impression, 
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has  now  lost  its  power—not  beoanse  of  any  change  in  the  hammer, 
or  in  the  aroi  that  wields  it,  but  because  of  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  metal.  But  how  was  that  change  effected  ? 
Did  the  iron  lose  its  impressibility  all  at  once?  No!  it  lost  it 
gradually,  by  imperceptible  degrees;  it  cooled,  and  as  it  cooled, 
became  harder  and  harder;  and  as  it  passed  through  the  gradations 
of  declining  heat,  it  parted  with  its  impressibility  little  by  little, 
until  wh^n  it  became  cold,  it  refused  to  receire  «ny  impression 

at  all.  .       .  .' 

Now,  notice,  that  at  first  when  the  iron  is  glowing  hot,  an  impres* 
sion  is  easily  made,  but  if  not  made  then,  it  soon  requires  a  heavier 
stroke ;  after  a  little  it  demands  a  still  stronger  blow,  and  if  the 
impression  is  not  made  before  the  bar  becomes  black  and  cold,  that 
bar  must  remain  unmarked,  for  then  blows  from  the  liammer, 
wielded  by  the  sturdiest' arm,  are  repelled  with  a  force  proportioned 
to  their  strength,  leaving  the  iron  unmarked,  and  only  the  harder 
for  the  bhtv.  This  represents  the  condition  of  the  soul  to  which 
Paul  refers  when  he  speaks  of  men  ^'  being  past  feeling," 

I  have  written  plainly,  my  dear  friend,  ior  your  soul  is  in  danger. 
I  wish  you  to  think  df  these  words;  *'past  vbelikg,"  and  as  you 
think  of  them  remember^ 

1st.  That  whatever  may  be  your  condition  notio^  your  heart  was 
not  always  de&titute  of  reUgioua  seiisibility.  All  your  past  experi- 
ence proves  this. 

2d.  That  while  the  condition  which  these  words  recognizees  not 
natural  to  any,  it  is  yet  a  condition  into  which  some  do  fall. 

8d.  That  the  transition  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other  is 
never  made  at  one  leap,  but  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 

4th.  That  you  have  already  begun  to  make  the  transition ;  your 
experience  proves  that  you  have  ta%en  many  steps  towards  the  con- 
dition of  one  ^^  past  feeling  ;'*  and  finally  remember, 

dth.  That  while  each  step  in  the  descending  series  is  so  impel** 
eeptibly  made,  that  the  soul  is  scarcely  conscioua  of  it  at  the  tirne^ 
BO  the  very  last  step,  which  introduces  you  to  the  condition  of  one 
*^past  feeling*'  and  seals  your  soul  to  ruin,  like  the  others,  is  an 
insensible  gradation,  which  has  no  peculiarity  to  mark  it,  and  which 
maybe  taken  while  yet  your  soul  deems  itself  far,  very  far  frem 
the  last  stage  of  hope.  You  have  already  taken  many  steps — ^the 
next  may  be  the  last,  if  indeed  that  has  not  been  already  taken ; 
and  when  that  is  taken  you  may  still  live  anfd  knotv  it  not:  live 
with  your  Sfful  benumbed — "being  past  feeling,"  totally  unimpres* 
Bible,  yet  unaware  that  it  has  thus  become  seared  until  you  pass  the 
gates  of  death,  and  at  the.  judgment  find  you  destitute  of  that  cha- 
racter which  the  tru,th  of  God  alone  could  imprint.  God  save  yott 
from  such  a  doom !    Faithfully  yours, 

M.  D.  J. 
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FEEBLE  CHURCHES, 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  ihe  organiamtion  of  new  olinrcheB  in 
places  where  they  are  needed:  but  often  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
supply  these  infant  institutions  with  the  stated  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  other  ordinances'  of  .the  gospel.  A  diurch  without « 
minister,  and  without  the  usual  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  enjoys 
none  of  the  privileges  which  appertain  to  the  people  of  God,  in  an 
organized  state ;  it  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
form  churches,  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  possible  prospect, 
of  being  soon  furnished  with  a  pastor.  There  are  now  many  such 
germs  in  different  places,  whieh  have  long  possessed  an  ecclesiastical 
organization,  but  which  remain  vacant  from  year  to  year ;  and  some 
of  which,  after  being  aide.d  and  fostered  for  a  while,  afterwards 
dwindle,  until  at  length  they  become  extinct;  and  the  labour  and 
expense  bestowed  on  them  are  nearly  thrown  away. 

In  looking  over  the  statistical  table  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  it 
is  melancholy  to  remark,  how  many  churches  have  continued  for 
years  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  without  apparent  increase.  Bat 
m  examining  thi^  document,  we  were  surprised  to  find  one  church, 
which  number0  above  four  hundred  communteantSf  still  drawing 
from  the  missionary  fund.  We  know  nothing  of  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  members  of  this  church ;  but  surely  a  church  of  this 
size  ought  to  be  able  to  support  itself.  There  are  others  which 
number  more  communicants  than  many  self-supporting  churches. 
The  duty  of  attending  to  this  matter  properly  Mbngs  to  the  Pres- 
byteries by  whose  recommendation  feeble  churches  are  received  and 
aided  by  the  Board.  A  congregation  which  has  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  funds  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  is  not  likely,  of  their  own  accord,  to  come 
forward  and  relinquish  the  aid  which  has  been  eiy'oyed.  They  are 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a  child  which  is  old  enough  to  be 
weaned,  but  left  to  itself,  4t  will  continue  to  draw  that  nutriment 
from  its  mother  which  should  be  derived  from  other  sources.  Pres- 
byteries are  not  generally  in  the  habit  of  making  inqiiiries  on  this 
subject ;  but  un^jbubtedly  it  is  their  duty. 

Now,  while  so  much  is  said  about  parochial  schools,  I  have  an 
idea  to  suggest,  which  is,  that  the  pastors  of  feeble  churches  teach 
these  schools  themselves.  If  the  children  are  to  be  •instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  by  whom  can  this  be  done  better  than 
by  the  pastor  ?  Is  not  this  >the  most  effectual  method  of  imbuing 
the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  Church'  with  sound  principles  ot 
]*eligion?  If  pastors  instruct  only  occasionally  by  catechising, 
even  if  once  a  week,  the  opportunity  of  instilling  the  precious  truths 
of  the  gospel  into  the  youthful  mind  is  inconsiderable;  but  if  he  has 
access  to  their  minds  every  day  in  the  year,  great  progress  mi^ht 
be  made.    And  if  the  pastor's  wife  were  such  as  she  ought  to  be| 
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she  could  aid  him  in  teaching  the  younger  chHdren ;  and  especially 
the  little  girls.  We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  conrse  pursueid  at 
all  our  foreign  missionary  stations,  where  the  missiona^ry  and  his 
wife  are  both  employed  in  teaching*  '  After  some  time,  the  pastor 
might  get  an  assistant,  and  confine  his>own  labours  to  a  select  num- 
ber of  the  older  scholars.  And  if  it  should  be  i&convenient  to  the 
pastor's  wife  to  assist  in .  teaching,  a  pieus  young  woman  might  be 
employed. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  What  time  would  the  minister  have,  on 
this  plan,  to  study  his  sermons  ?  To  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  confining  children  in  school  more  than 
four  hours  in  the  day.  Parents  commonly  thinh,  that  the  improye- 
ment  of  their  children  will  bear  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  the-  school ;  but  we  believe  this  is  a  grand  mistake.-  What 
a  child  gains  at  school  i9  chiefly  in  thef  art  6f  reciting,  or  hearing  the 
instructions  of  the- teacher.  Children  may  be  made  to  sit  still,  and 
confine  their  eyes  to  the  book,  but  what  good  do  they  derive  from 
six  hours  confinement  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  in  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere  ?  My  plan  for  conducting  a  parochial  school  would  be, 
to  hear  a  class  and  then  dismiss  them,  after  giving  them  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  their  next  lesson ;  or  if  they  had  no  convenience 
of  study  at  home,  they  might  remain  in  the  school.  A  crowded 
school-room  is  no  place  to  study  a  lesson  well,  whether  it  require  an 
exercise  of  memory  or  invention.  Suppose  four  hours  to  be  spent 
in  the  school,  in-  one  session  or  two,  .there  could  be  plenty  of  time 
for  preparing  sermons  and  reading  extensively.  It  is  believed,  that 
much  more  reliance  should  be  pli^ced  on  Divine  aid  in  the  composi- 
tion of  sermons,  as  well  as  in  the  delivery,  than  is  common.  The 
writer  has  spent  4&ys  in  elaborate  writing  on  a  sermon ;  and  he  has 
at  other  times  received  more  and  better  ideas  on  a  text  in  a  few 
minutes.  Ak  Old  Man. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  OF  1850. 

Thb  sermons  preached  on  the  last  ^thanksgiving  Day  appointed  in 
the  difierent  States^enerally  contained  allusions  to  the  ijnion  and 
the  Constitution. '  We  have  received  a  number  of  these  discourses, 
which  have  beeu  printed  for  a  more  general  circulation;  and  as 
they  contain  discussions  of  high  public  interest  and  of  permanent 
value,  we  shall  condense  some  of  their  leading  thoughts  and  posi- 
tions for  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  We  make  two  preliminary 
remarks.  1.  The  circumstances  that  gave  to  these  discourses  so 
much  political  admixture,  were  the  passage  of  what  is  commonly 
called  ^'The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  and  the  excitement  which  re- 
sulted therefrom  in  a  portion  of  tiie  community.  2.  The  extracts 
from  the  sermons  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  them  full  justice. 

VoLL— No.8,  1$ 
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Dr.  Boardman's  disoonrse  has  pf  obsbly  bad  ike  greatest  circa- 
lation  of  any  that  ^has  ever  been  pablished  in  this  boantrf .  Its 
subject  is,  ^'  The  origin  of  the  Union,  and  some  <>f  the  more  obrious 
consequences  which  would  be  likely  to  flow  from  its  dissolution." 
The  statesman-like  comprehensivenessy  the  acquaintance  with  politi* 
cal  history  and  principles,  the  lofty  tone  of  patriotic  feeling,  and 
the  pervading  sense  of  Christian  obligation  which  mark  this  eloquent 
discourse,  make  it  enthusiastically  popular  with  the  American  public* 
The  extracts,  presented  in  our  last  number,  present  quoting  from  it 
again,  especiiilly  as  our  limits  are  necesswrily  taxed  with  notices  of 

the  others. 

»  « 
Dr.  Hones's  sermon  was  also  noticed  in  our  last  number.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  ciril  government  as  the  appointment  of 
Gpd,  and  of  the  duties  arising  from  this  divine  original.  We  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  the  principles  and  influeiice  of  this  grand, 
intelligent,  and  effective  treatise  will  settle  many  doubtfid  points 
recently  agitated,  and  tend  to  strengthen  extensively  and  perma- 
nently, Christian  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Dr.  Spekcer,  of  Brooklyn,  next  attracts  our  attention.  In  his 
hand  is  the  sword  of  Law,  and  in  his  eye  the  determination  of 
Justice.    Let  us  hear  him : 

Human  govenUnent  is  by  the  Divine  will.  Obedience  to  it  is  obligatoiy  upon 
men,  by  the  will  and  law  of  God.  St.  Paul  directing  Titus  how  to  preach,  (and 
therefore  directing  all  ministeife  of  the  goepel  who  come  after  hmi,)  says  to 
him,  *'  Put  them  m  mind  to  be  sul^ect  to  principalitiee  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates:"  and  I  am  doing  it  in  this  sermon.  Human  government  is  of 
Divine  authority,  not  the  ^tna,  but  the  fact.  And  oon8e(]uentIf>  our  action 
about  human  government,  our  obedience  to  it,  and  our  disobedience,  are  at 
much  matters  of  religion,  and  coming  under  itS'attthoritfy  and  obligatian,  as  aie 
any  other  matters. 

There  is  indeed  a  limit  to  the  obedience  due  to  humau  government.  Sucl^ 
government  may  become,  and  sometimes  does  become,  so  unjust,  oppressive, 
tyrannicsd,  and  cruel,  as  not  to  answer  the  designed,  and  rizhteous,  and  benefi* ' 
cial  purposes  of  government  for  a  whole  people;  and  in  such  a  case,  it  deserves 
no  respect  as  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  for  it  is  then  acting  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  necessity  of  society;  and  the  injured  ancT oppressed  people  may 
justly  rise  in  rebellion  against  such  a  government,  and  orerUirow  it,  if  tney  can. 

It  may  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  settle  the  right  of  rebellion — to  determine  the 
question,  when  a  people  have  a  right  forcibly  to  resist  the  execution  of  regularly 
enacted  Law.  But  we  can  tell  something  about  it.  There  are  some  things 
perfectly  clear  on  this  point.  1.  To  justify  rebellion,  (or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  forcible  resistance  of  the  laws,)  a  government  must  be  so  bad,  as  to  mani- 
festly fail  of  its  just  end,  that  is,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  it 
does  promote  that  general  happiness,  it  answers  the  just  end  of  government — it 
is  a  good  gpvernment,  and«ougnt  not  to  be  overthrown.  2.  To  justify  rebellion, 
tiie  injustice  or  failure  of  a  government  must  be  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be 
endured—^o  great,  that  it  will  manifestly  be  better  on  U\e  whole,  to  run  all  the 
risks  of  a  bloody  conflict  'of  civil  war,  than  to  endure  die  execution  of  the 
eovemmental  laws,  3.  To  justify  rebellion,  there  must  be  little  or  no  prospect 
uiat  the  government  can  be  peaceably  altered,  as  ours  inay  be,  or  ttiat  ihe 
injustice  or  oppression  of  the  government  can  be  made  to  cease  by  any  peace- 
able means.  4.  To  justi^  rebellion,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should'  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  sucoesiM  resntaftce— of  an  overthrow  of  the  goromaiaiit    If  the 
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mnatance  ig  not  likel j  to  lye  snooMsfel  fcft  good,  but  is  only  likely  to  cost  the 
livos  of  the  resistiiie  indiTiduaLi  and  others ;  then,  snoh  individuala  are  sacri* 
fioing  themselves  and  others  for  no  good  purpose^— which  is  a  thing  that  cannot 
be  justified  to  reason  or  religion.  5.  To  justify  rebellion,  tbere  must  be  a  falp 
prospect  of  the  firm  estMUhment  of  a  beUer  ffovemment,  and  the  enactment  of 
more  just  laws,  after  the  present  goyemment  is  overturned.  6.  To  justify 
rebellion,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  violent  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the 
-  laws,  it  is  necessaiy  that  something  more  than  a  arnaU  fiadion  of  the  people 
should  rise  in  such  a  resistance. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  justify 
violent  resistance  of  Law.  They  must  dU  exist,  or  such  resistance  would  be 
eriminat-HHmtiaxy  to  reason,  to  benevoleno^  and  to  ChrUti 

Towards  tlie  end  of  his  discourse,  Dr.  Spencer  castigates  the 
resisters  of  law  with  awfal,  magisterial  impartiality.  As  if  the 
sword  were  too  sacred  a  weapon  to  toaoh  them  withy  he  draws  oat  & 
lash  which  he  administers  after  »  >^  higher  law"  than,  the  Jewish 
rule,  and  instead  of  ^f  fotty  sare  one"  Ub  brawny  powet  lays  down 
eighty  save  two. 

The  Rey.  William  P.  Brebd,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  takes  as  hk 
snbject  ^'the  importance  of  the  American  Union/'  and  sustains  his 
theme  with  a  high  degree  of  itfterest.  After  narrating  some  of  the 
blessings  which  abound  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Ohio,  he 
beautifully  remarks : 

A\\  these  blessings  foim  an  oljeot  upon  which  6ur  eyes  should  be  fixed  in 
beart-feH  gratitude. 

But  after  all  they  are,  as  it  were,  but  a  single  grape  of  a  duster. '  A  grape 
in  its  spherical  form  and  natiire  purple  is  a  bMutiful  thing,  and  constructed  of 
elepients  wrought  into  curious,  wonde!rful  combinations.  All  the  wisdom  and 
chemistry  of  mankind  could  not  give  us  a  perfect  imitation.  Yet  whence  aU  its 
beauty  and  glory  f  Comes  it  not  all  through  that  little  stem  by  which  it  is 
linked  to  all  its  round-cheeked  sisters  of  the  cluster?  Break  up  that  cluster, 
scatter  its  members,  and  how  soon  they  wrinkle  and  decay  I  If  l£en  at  the  end 
.  of  a  stormy  week,  a  swelling  purple  grape  should  lift  its  voice  in  thanksgiying 
to  its  maker,  would  not  the  chief  item  of  its  pndse  be  that  the  duster  was 
unbroken,  tiiat  ther  full  tide  of  health  and  life  poured  through  the  whole  Y 

When  ikeA  Ohio,  at  thd  cidl  of  her  chief  magistrate,  lifts  Acr  voice  in  thanks* 
giving;,  what  shall  be  the  burden  of  her  loudest,  sweetest  song?  Is  it  the  large 
additions  to  her  population,  wealth  and  refinement,  advance  ini  the  arts  and 
sciences;  the  health  of  her  citisens,  or  of  her  finances;  increase  of  flocks  that 
bleat  upoti  her  hills,  kine  that  low  in  her  valleys,  the  crops  that  bristle  in  her 
fields,  or  the  immense  coal  beds  that  underlie  the  whole?  Is  it  even  that  the 
flJtars  of  religion  are  multiplying  within  he^  borders  and  the  crowd  of  wor* 
shippers  on  the  increAe?  Noi  No  I.  Not  one,  not  all,  of  tihese  combined.  It 
is,  with  every  Christian  patriot,  that  our  duster  is  unbroken,  our  Union  unde- 
stroyed!  It  is  that  yet,  (though  assailed  by  malignant  diseases,  by  fevers  of 
various  character  and  degrees  of  virulence,)  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  when 
it  beats,  sends  the  national  life-blood  through  all  the  old  veins  and  arteries  from 
Ohio  to  South  Carolina,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.     * 

For  our  individual  life  is  merged  in  the  j^neral  life.  If  Ohio  be  a  right  arm 
or  a  right  eye  of  the  nation,  what  were  a  right  arm,  or  ft  right  eye,  without  the 
rest  of  the  members?  If  some  earthquake  had  submerged  our  sisters  of  the 
Republic  and  left  Ohio  a  solitary  islet,  from  whose  shores  the  scattered  relics  of 
the  wreck  might  be  seen  floating  by,  would  it  be  her  glory  or  her  ruin? 

Oh!  m^r  brethren,  whatever  elso  is  doubtful,  of  one  thing  wo  may  be  sure, 
that  only  in  the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  can  there  be  prosperity 
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or  safety  for  any  one  State,  or  any  indiyidual  citisen  of  a  State.  Diminion 
opens  before  the  eye  an  abyss  from  which  ^very  one  must  shrink  back  ia 
horror.  For  us,  disunion  and  desolation  are  •  synonymous  terms,  and  aU  dis- 
unionists  are  desolationists. 

The  Rev.  William  Hbnry  Obeew,  of  Philadelphia,,  with  his  rich 
good  sense,  and  straight-fbrward  and  polished  literature,  makes 
an  argument  for  the  Union  which  is  not  brought  out  by  anjr  other 
writer.    A  part  is'  as  follows : 

But  besides  ihe  scured  origin  of  our  institutions,  we' wish  you  lo  look  at  the 
important  connexion  which  exists  between  the  permanency  of  our  Union  and 
iAie  cause  of  religion  and  of  the  trtUh  of  God  in  our  land.  The  inte^ity  of  the 
American  churches  will  be  universally  severed  the  moment  our  National  Union 
is  destroyed.  And  the  opposite  of  the  maxim,  that  in  uni(^n  is  strength,  will  be 
felt  in  tlie  paralyzed  arm  of  a  fragmentary  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  feebleness 
of  ruptured  States.  Break  up  America  into  hostile,  jajrin^  principalities,  and 
what  will  be  the  restdt  upon  your  schemes  for  the  evangebzation  of  this  land  ? 
and  who  will  there  be  to  care  for  the  destitute  and  sickly  churches,  a{id  for  the 
yast  regions  away  from  the  thickly  populated  and  wealtl^  portions  of  the 
oountry,  which  are  illy  supplied  wini  the  pure  word  of  Ooa  ?  But  this  is  not 
ftll,  nor  the  weivt.  There  will  be  a  decay  of  piety  in  the  Church.  There  will 
be  diminished  aeoessions  to  it  from  the  world,  and  its  influence  for  good  will  be 
sadly  decreased. 

Once  ^ore,  we  shoulcl  deprecate  the  dissolution  of  the  American  T'nion, 
because  it  would  be  breaking  up  one  of  tlie  strongest  buhoarks  of  Protestant 
Christianity  in  the  world*  We  are  a  great  Protectant  nation,  commanding  the 
respect,  and  challenging  the  admiration  of  all  mankind.  It  is  seen  here,  what 
the  untrammelled  principles  of  Protestantism  can  do  for  civil  liberty,  for  na- 
tional prosperity  and  greatness,  and  for  the  fostering  of  individual  enterprise, 
yirtue,  and  happiness.  We  are  capable  of  exerting,  and  in  fact  do  exert  a 
mighty  influence  upon  all  other  lands.  Our  very  example  does  much;  and  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world  are  upon  us  to  learn  the  secret  of  our  success.  Our  prin- 
oiples  are  being  diffused,  our  institutions  copied ;  and  our  very  name  is  a  power* 
ful  argument  for  those  aU  over  the  world,  who  contend  in  defence  of  human 
rights,  and  a  f^e  Bible,  and  a  voluntary  Church.  Let  .this  nation  be  sundered 
into  fragments,  and  it  would  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  its  influence  given  to 
the  vnnds.  It  is  only  by  the  Union,  that  we  are  known  abroad,  and  that  we  are 
accomplishing  thd  great  work  which  it  is  given  us  to  do  for  the  world.  The' 
cause  of  human  liberty,  and  of  a  pure  Clmstianity  demand  it  of  us,  that  we 
should  be  faithful  to  our  country,  wnich  is  one  of  their  ablest  champions. 

And  then,  the  Church  of  this  land  is  second  but  to  that  of  Britain  in  the 
efforts  she  is  employing,  and  the  zeal^she  is  expending  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Vforld  to  God.  We  have  sent  our  missionaries  bearing  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
and  preaching  a  pure  gospel  into  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  >  And  now,  when  the 
calls  of  a  dying  world  are  heud  on  every  breeze,  and  the  Chutch  is  buckling 
herself  up  to  the  rescue,  and  is  plying  vnth  a  holy  zeal  and  efficiency  all  this 
enginery  ordained  of  God  for  man  s  salvation,  shall  any  tare,  by  undennining 
the  foundations  of  our  National  Union,  to  step  in  between  the  Church  of  America 
and  the  souls  of  the  perishins  idl  over  the  globe?  Is  it  no  crime  against  God, 
is  it  no  crime  against  the  souls  of  men,  if  from  motives  of  ambition  or  resent- 
ment, if  from  any  unwo^y  cause,  or  any  trifling  cause,  if  from  any  thing 
short  of  the  direst  necessity  and  the  most  absolute  compulsion,  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  shall  be  applied  to  that  National  Union,  under  whose  protection  it  is 
that  the  Church  of  our  land  is  able  to  put  forth  its  tmited  strength  in  earnest 
and  successful  efforts  to  save  the  world? 

The  Roy.  Dr.  John  C.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  educated  at  the 
har,  shows  forth  his  disciplined  acumen  and  sagacitj'in  the  pulpit. 
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His  sermon  kas  been  republished  by  the  '^  Union  Safety  Oommittee 
of  New  York."    The  following  arelta  main  points: 

We  take  the  ground,  that  the  action  of  civil  goTenunents  within  their  appro- 
priate jurisdiction  id'  final  and  condusiye  npon  the  citizen ;  and  that,  to  pwd  a 
higher  law  to  justify  disobedience  to  a  fafoman  law,  the  subject  matter  or  which 
is  within  the  cognisance  of  the  State,  is  to  reject  the  authority  o£  (}od  himself; 
who  has  committed  to  goyemments  the  power  and  authority  which  they  ezer- 
eise  in  civil  affsin.  Obedience,  to  governments,  in  the  elercise  of  &eir  legiti- 
mate poveers,  is  a  religious  duty,  positively  enjoined  by  God  himself.  The 
same  authority  which  cominands  us  to  render  to  Qod  uie  things  which  are 
God's,  enjoins  us,  by  the  same  high  sanctions,  to  render  to  Ccesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's.  The  following  general  principles  may  be.  deduced  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  the  example,  as  weU'as  the  teachings,  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles. 

'    First. — Government  is  a  diviqe  constitution,  established  at  the  beginning,  by 
the  Creator,  which  exists  of  necessity  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 

Second.~-€k>vemments  have  jurisdiction  over  men  in  all  a&irs  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  tiie  present  life;  in  all  the  temporal  relations  which  bind  societies, 
communities,  aha  families  together,  in  respect  to  all  rights  of  person,  and  pro- 
perty,  and  their  enforcement  by  penalties. 

Third. — In  regard  to  his  own  worship,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to 
approach  him,  tiie  Sunreme  Governor  nas  dven  full  and  minute  directions. 
He  has  revealed  himselt,  his  attributes,  and  tiie  gr^at  principles  of  his  eovem* 
ment,  which  constitute  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  has  conferred  upon 
no  human  authoriW,  the  right  to  interfere,  by  addmg  to  or  taking  from  them. 
In  the  things  that  belong  to  himself,  God  exercises  sole'and- absolute  iurisdio- 
tion,  and  has,  in  regard  to  them,  appointed  no  inferior  or  delected  auwority. 

Fourth. — ^The  decisions  of  governments  upon  matters  within  their  iurisdic- 
tion,  though  they  may  be  erroneous,  are  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  pase, 
absolute.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  by  an 
appeal  to  the  judiciary,  but  he  cannot  interpose  his  private  judgment  as  a  justi- 
fication of  his  resistance  to  an  act  of  the  government.  . ,.  .  The  right  of  revolution 
is  a  civU  rights  which  can  be  properly  exercised  only,  by  a  decided  majority, 
under  circumstances  of  a^ravated  oppression  and  upon  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  success.  It  is  not  for  the  Church,  as  such,  to  determine  when  a  just  ground 
for  revolution  exists,  it  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  people  in  their  civil  capacity. 

Dr.  Lord,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  to  the  same  conclnsions  which 
Dr.  Hodge  establishes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  of  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  discourses 
more  particularly  on  ^^  the  Evils  of  Disunion."  The  fresh  origi- 
nality, earnest  tone,  and  ornate  style  of  this  sermon  are  not  fairly 
exhibited  in  a  few  of  the  more  practical  parts  to  which  our  extracts 
must  be  confined. 

We  deprecate  Disunion,  because  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  uncalled 
for,  and  oecause  it  is  unwise. 

I.  It  is  unconstUutumal,  Our  Constitution  is  not  a  compact,  it  is  a  govern- 
ment; it  was  not,  like  the  old  confederation,  the  work  of  the  States,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  People;  and  it  contains  no  provision  for  its  dissolution,  nor  for  the 
secession  of  any  of  its  members.  As  the  States  were  not,  as  such,  parties  to  the 
compact,  so  they  have  no  power  to  nullify  it  No  single  State  by  its  legislature 
has  the  ri^t  to  talk  of  sueh  a  thing.  Such  a  government  as  ours  is  now,  the 
State  Legislatures  were  incompetent  to  establim ;  but  whether  or  not,  the  fact 
is  settled  by  the  Preamble  already  recited ;  which,  saying  not  a  word  of  the 
State  Sovereignties,  ascribes  its  paternity  wholly  to  the  People.  In  the  People 
resides  the  Supreme  Sovereignty. 

The  only  objection  that  oan  be  raised  to  this  exposition,  is,  that  though  no 
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State  Zd^Mvrtf  has  a  right  to  nullify,  {he  people  of  the  State  may.aseemble  in 
oonventioh  again,  and  reaolye  peaoeablj  or  otherwise  to  seoede.  But  here 
comes  in  anomer  principle.  In  ordinary  business,  or  in  leagues  and  compacts 
between  corporations,  no  one  single  party  has  a  right  to  retire  from  the  aeree- 
ment.  If  a  man  makea  a  contract  or  a  bargain,  he  •is  bound  by  its  terms,  how-> 
ever  dissatisfied  he  may  afterwards  become.  Thia  is  doubly  the  ease,  when 
common  rights,  common  engagements,  and  common  interests  are  imyolyed.  If 
either  party  might  withdraw  at  pleasure,  the  oonunon  rights  and  interests  would 
be  fearfully  jeoparded.  The  Uberty  is  not  allowed  in  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 
It  cannot  be  reoog^zed  among  States,  except  under  one  eontingencyy  that  i0> 
the  right  of  resolution.    Is  there  a  grievance  that  justifies  this  step? 

II.  This  lead^i  naturally  to  another  ground  of  objection  aMinst  Disuiuon.  It» 
is  uncalUdfor,  Whenever  grievances  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  as  to  be  absolutely 
intolerable,  the  Consjbitution  has  provided  a  peaceful  method  of  adjustment  and 
redress.  The  5th  article  provides  for  amendments,  in  case  they  should  bQ 
found  neeessaiy.  <  .  .  It  ie  certain  .that  without  cwtain  constitutional  puuim- 
ties  the  South  would  never  have  entered  in^  the  Union.  By  letting  their  pecu- 
liar institutions  alone,  therefore,  we  lose  nothing;  we  are  just  where  we  would 
have  been,  without  a  union.  Those  are  purely  iooal  laws,  local  institutions. 
And  this  should  be  remembered  by  both  extremes.  Those  who  live  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  should  abstain  from  fanatiool  and  inoendiaxy  intermed- 
dling with  the  local  laws  of  the  Southern  States;  and  th6se  living  south  of  that 
line  should  no  less  reflect  that  ihey  cannot  cariy  their  local  laws  wherever  they 
go  themselves.  .  .  :  What  is  property  in  one  State,  is  not  in  another. 

III.  We  deprecate  Disunion,  as  unwiae.  ''Everv  'ww  woman  bnildeth  her 
house/  but  a  foolish  woman  plucketh  it  down  .with  her^-  hands."  Prov.  xiv.  1. 
To  what,  under  God,  are  we  indebted  for  our  rapid  progress,  our  unparalleled 
prosperity,  our  commanding  position,  our  potential  voice  among  the  nationst 
To  what  but  the  blessed  Union  I  To  it  we  owe  every  thing.  Would  the  die- 
unionists  have  a  vari^y  of  petty  Sovereignties,  each  with  its  own  marine,  its 
own  standing  army,  its  own  flag,  its  own  custom-house,  its  own  tarifl",  its  own 
coinage,  audits  own  passports?  Do  they  want  us  split  up  into  so  many  insig- 
nificant German  Duchies,  or  independent  Indian  tribes?  What  is  to  become  of 
the  smaller  States,  in  such  a  division,  and  how  will  they  fare?  What  disposi- 
tion shi^  be  made  of  those  glorious  old  memories  in  which  we  have  all  proudly 
claimed  a  share? 

On  the  instrument  wluch  publishes^  our,  nationality,  the  handwritin|r  of 
Franklin  is  mingled  with  that  of  Jefferson;  and  the  twin  signatures  of  fian- 
cock  and  Carroll  attest  their  eonal  undauntedness  and  self-sacrifice.  Northern 
bayonets  flashed  at  the  Branoywine;  and  Southern  feet  bled  on  the  frosen 
Delaware.  Saratoga  saw  a  Southern  contingent  at  the  capture  of  Burgovne ; 
nor  was  the  North  absent  from  the  closing  scenes  of  Yorktown.  When  I  uiink 
of  these  things,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  of  the  Old  Thirteen — 
when  it  comes  to  disunion — ^will  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 

J  

Last  but  not  least,  comes  Dr.  Yeomans,  of  Danville,  Pennsylva* 
nia,  giving  voice  to  the  loyalty  of  the  iixterior  of  the  second  com- 
monwealth in  the  land,  and  proving  that  the  old  ^^  Key  Stone*'  is 
firm  in  the  Union  arch.     Dr.  Yeomans,  with  the  assurance  of  a 

Srophet,  takes  for  granted  the  stability  of  oi».  Government,  and 
iscourses  on  the  "Signs  of  our  Country's  Future.'^  Our  extracts, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  this  article,  must  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  simple  heads  of  his  sermon.  This  we  regret,  because 
its  landscape  presents  a  stately  magnificence  interspersed  with  rich 
beauty,  like  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  which  roll  down  their 
tributaries  to  the  plains  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Let  us  then  take  such  hints  of  our  future  as  are  given.  1.  By  the  mere 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.    2.  Another  sign  of  our  country's  future  may 
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be  Been  in  the  oreeent  number  of  onr  population,  and  the  rate  of  its  growth. 
3.  Amonff  the  luminouB  signs  of  our  oounti^'B  future,  we  may  notice  with 
peculiar  i^bniration  the  ooi^rse  of  Divine  Providence  in  tiie  settlement  and  gra- 
duid  occupation  of  the  country.  4.  Let  us  take  as  a  fourth  sign  of  our  coun- 
try's future,  l^e  diversity  of  ihose  ingredients  which  are  combining  here  to 
form  a  national  character.  •  5.  I  venture  to  present,  as  one  Of  the  signs  of  the 
future  eminence  of  this  country,  the  growing  prevalence  of  its  lan^age. 
6.  We  must  not  fail  to  take  a  view  of  our  future,  as  seen  through  our  civil  con* 
ttitution.  As  QOftr  oountff  advaaoes.  in  its  career  these  two  pomts  stand  forth 
in  ever  growing  strensth  and  pramiimnod :  (1.)  The  fitness  of  our  Constitution 
to  all  the  purposes  which  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  can  ever  enter* 
tain:  (2.)  The  increasiiijg  importance  of 'that  Constitution  to  the  work}*  From 
such  considerations  we  infer  flie  sacred  duty  of  our  people,  to  themselves,  to 
posterity.,  to  the  world  and  to  Qod,  to  uphold  and  obey  their  constitution.  We 
nave  an  assuranoe  which  caimot  eanH  be  shaken,  that  this  wonderful  bond  o€ 
our  Union  suits  all  the  purposes  which  an  intelligent,  free  and  mtuous  people 
can  ever  entertain;  and  that  auT  oircumstanoes  vniich  would  justify  resistance 
to  a  constitutional  law  of  this  land  cannot  be  expected  to  occur.  7.  W.e  can 
luirdly  dismiss  such  a  subject  as  this  in  these  times  of  trial  without  a  few 
words  on  that  topic  which,  is  putting  the  wiidom,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
Christian  spirit  of  our  people  to  so  severe  a  test.  There  is  nothing  more  clearly 
discernible  in  the  general  posture  of  affiurs  relating  to  American  sUvexy,  than 
that  many  wise  and  beneficent  designs  of  God  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  its  course 
and  end.  Not  the  least  of  its  benefits  will  be  its  stem  demand  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  charity  fhmi  the  different  sections  of  this  country ;-««  demand  to 
which  we  have  noble  and  mighty  leasons  for  Ti^^ding,  and  which  may.  exalt  the 
moral  character  and  promote  the  happiness  ot  all  concerned*  .  ...  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  mistake  the  design  of  Firovidence  ^  ]:eference  to  the  elevation  of 
those  degraded  people  vriio  aire  to  be  the  sul^ects  of  this  great  change.  And  in 
their  present  relation  they  are  most  tendeny  susceptible  of  the  moral  benefit 
ihey  need.  They  are  degraded  indeed,  and  have  been  kept,  so  by  their  bondage. 
But  when  tiieir  moral  and  social  welfare  comes  to  be  mainly  consulted,  they 
will  be  found  far  more  hopeful  in  the^r  bondage  thiui  if  they  .were  thus  degraded 
and  free.  .  .  •  Again,  the  slaves  are  men.  Even  in  their  bondage  they 
have  all  the  moral  .susceptibilities  of  humanity.  They  are  immortak;  and 
may  improve  and  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel.  And  ef  all  measures  for  their 
benefit  the  best  would  be  those  which  shoula  impart  to  them  the  largest  gift  of 
divine  truth  and  love.  •  .  .  But  the  providence  of  God  directs  this  nation 
to  a  great  work  to  be  d(ftie  on  other  shores,  and  by  means  of  the  philanthropy 
which  is  ftrst  to  be  exercised  at  home.  There  is  an  overwhelming  sublimity  aa 
well  as  great  responmbilitT  in  the  position  of  this  ooaiitry  in  raation  to  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Of  tnis  great  theme  I  shall  now  only  say,  Uutt  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  brilliant  signs  of  our 
country's  future. 

There  yet  remain  the  two  moM  hnporCont  branches  of  oar  subject,  the  digns 
of  our  future  connected  with  our  system  of  ^neral  education,  and  those  con- 
nected witii  our  Ghristiaa  character  and-  iasUtutions.  But  for  these  we  have 
now  no  time. 

•  ♦  *  .      * 

These  discburses  ye  adapted  to  be  hieUj  useful  tlrcmghout  the 
land,  and  we  could-  not  but  wish  that  they  were  collected  into  a 
volume  as  a  sort  of  "  Act  and  Testimony  of  the  Presbj^terian  Church 
on  the  subject  of  the  Union  and  the  Higher  I^aw."* 

*  After  this  fotn  wn  made  op  we  reoeived  Pr.  KBns*S  ■snuoB  **(hk  tiie  nitare  aid 
eitent  of  our  relig ioni  iiibjectioa  to  the  GoTerninent  under  which  we  liTe,  incloding  in 
isqoiry  into  the  icriptDrt]  authority  of  thfit  provision  of  the  Conititntion  of  the  United 
States  which  reqeUei  tho'Sorreiider  of  fugitiye  tUvet.**  Our  Hmiti  |«et  allow  us  to  aay 
tliat  it  it  an  able  ditoourie.    It  is  pubhlhed  hy  the  **  Uoion  Safet/  Committee.** 
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THE  CLAIM  OP, FRANCE. 

4 

The  efforts  to  eyafigelize  France  are  among  the  most  interesting 
missionary  operations  of  the  age.  The  Bey.  Mr.  Pilatte  is  now  in 
tiiis  country,  as  the  agent  oC  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  disseminate  the  Word  of  Life  in 
that  great  and  degraded  nation ;  and  ve  embrace  this  opportunity 
"of  commending  our  Christian  brother  and  his  cause  to  the  churches* 
Among  -the  motives  that  conspire  to  urge  American  Christians  to 
ui  the  religious  movement  in  France  are  the  following. 

1.  Our  general  obligations  to  **  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." The  solemn  responsibilties  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
whole  world  invite  missionary  operations  in  every  part  of  it. 

2.  The  importance  of  France  is  relatively  great.  Her  position, 
her  millions  of  population,  the  extent  of  her  resources,  her  influence 
on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Europe,  magnify  the  efibrts  to 
enrol  her  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth. 

8.  The  Papal  power,  in  ^  great  measure  sustained  by  France,  will 
be  weakened  by  the  exten^on  of  evangelical  operations  throughout 
its  borders.  The  anti-Christian  system  of  Rome  has  received,  in 
•return  for  its  work  of  ruin  and  misery,  the  shameful  support  of  the 
State.  The  withdrawal  of  France  from  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
compact  with  the  Man  of  Sin  will  be  hastened  by  the  dissemina- 
tions of  Gospel  truth. 

4.  The  ancient  glories  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  a  beacon-light 
in  Providence  to  summon  Christianity  to  re-enter  upon  her  posses- 
sions. God  has  placed  upon  the  records  of  France  the  name9  of 
the  greatest  theologians,,  and  the  organization  of  a  Reformed  Church 
wonderful  in  its  progress,  complete  m  its  means  of  Gospel  instruction 
and  genenil  education,  pure  m  its  creed  and  form  of  government, 
and  heroic  in  martyr  endurance.  Such  recollections  are  rallying 
points  for  renewed  effort,  until  the  triumphs  of  salvation  shall  re- 
sound from  Paris  to  Montpelier,  and  from  old  Strasburg  to  the  far- 
famed  La  Rochelle. 

5.  There  is  much  encouragement  for  religious  exertion  in  behalf 
of  France.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  Papists  only  by  profession, 
and  welcome  with  hope  the  teachings  of  the  true  faith.  The  Evan- 
gelical Society  has  much  to  encourage  its  befll^yolent  plans,  which 
are  carried  forward  by  means  of  pastors,  evangelists,  schoolmasters, 
and  colporteurs.  During  the  last  year  it  has  employed  84  minis- 
ters, 48  school-teachers,  and  115  colporteurs,  or  nearly  200  active 
Christian  missionaries.  Alniost  all  of  these  are  converts  from  Ro- 
manism, and  are  now  preaching  the  faith  which  once  they. destroy- 
ed. Few  nations  present  more  wonderful  providential  openings  for 
the  Gospel  than  papal,  infidel,  corrupt,  relenting,  France. 

6.  The  American  Church  in  its  early  history  was  much  indebted 
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to  HHgtienot  piety.    Both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  rrotestantism  comes  from  French  ancestry. 

7.  Let  us  jiot  forget  that  France  assisted  America  in  the  achieye- 
ments  of  the  Bevolution.  Her  army  and  her  navr  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Independence;  and  Lafayette  was  th^ 
friend  and  ally  of  Washington.  If  France  has  sowed  for  us  carnal 
things,  shall  we  think  it  hard  to  repay  her  in  spiritual? 

8.  Ohristian  effort  for  France  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the 
conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  can  be  most  effectually  accomplish- 
ed. What  a  mighty  power  would  be  wielded  under  God  in  intro- 
ducing the  triumphs  of  the  Millennium,  ^  the  resources  and  influ- 
ence of  the  French  people  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  R^  - 
deemer? 

9.  The  American  Churches  are  abundantly  able  to  assist  the 
religious  movement  in  France,  (jod  has  given  us  ^eat  temporal 
prosperity.  The  very  surplus  of  our  extravagance  is  wealth ;  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  our  luxuries  would  more  than  supply  th^ 
wants  of  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  Societies  in  the  world. 

In  concluding  these  brief  reflections,  we  say,  may  God  bless  the 
Evangelical  Society  of  France,  and  our  beloved  brother,  Mr.  Pi- 
latte,  its  worthy  representative ! 

^'  Que  la  gr&ee  sait  avee.toue  eeux  qui  aiment  notre  Seigneur 
Jieue  Chriet  enpurete!** 


A  PARENT'S  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS. 

I  AH  a  parent.  To  guide  and  encourage  my  faithfulness,  I  have 
a  maxim  of  Divine  wisdom^which  has  the  nature  of  a  commandment 
with  promise :  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

The  way  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  the  way  of  obedience  to 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  only  way.  of  true  life ;  the 
way  to  heaven.  I  must  lead  my  child  in  the  way  of  duty  to  God 
and  man.  My  first  and  chief  effort  must  be  to  teach  him  the  know- 
ledge and  the  fear  of  his  Maker,  and  the  power  and  love  of  his 
Saviour. 

'  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  Providence  in  bringing  my  child 
into  Doing,  and  of  giving  him  a  life  which  is  never  to  end.  It 
remains  for  me  to  be  either  the  happy  instrument  of  making  his 
endless  life  an  infinite  blessing  to  himself,  or  the  guilty  instrument 
of  making  it  an  infinite  curse.    Shall  I  traia  him  for  everlasting 
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without  religion  ? 

An  irreligious  eduoation  for  an  immortal !  What  is  it  ?  Infi- 
nitely worse  than  the  education  of  an  ape  for  a.  philosopher.  I 
know  what  there  is  of  apparent  good  in  an  education  exclusively 
secular;  what  temporal  advantages  it  confetd;  how  it  opens  a 
fountain  of  enjoyment  nobler  and  sweeter  than  mere  sensuality; 
how  it  raises  reason  to  its  iust  superiority  over  brutie^  instinct,  and 
makes  a  man  seem  more  li^e  a  man*  Bat  how  can  it  help  a  sinner 
who  is  astray  from  God;  or  what  avail  towards  reconciliation,  or 
what  plea  prepare  for  the  day  of  judgment ;  or  what  anodyne 
administer  foi:  the  pains  of  hell  t     <. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  that  if  I  toere  not  a  Christian^  if  I  were 
myself  .an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  a  stranger  to 
the  covenant  of  promise,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  oeing 
charged  with  the  training  of  an  immortal,  for  whose  virtue  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  I  should  be  responsible.  In  that  case  my  own 
soul  would  be  under  condemnation;  and  that  condemnation  woul4 
be  dreadfully  aggravated  by  unfulfilled  obligations  to  my  child. 
How  fearful  the  case  of  that  parent,  who  is  set  to  be  a  light  to  the 
path  of  his  child,  but  walks  in  darkness  himself.  The  parent,  by 
the  common  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  placed  between  God 
and  the  child.  Noah  had  the  charge  and  the  covenant  in  relaticm 
to  his  children,  and  in  his  case  the  law  is  given  and  carried  out  in 
form.  Had  ^oah  neglected  to  teach  his  children  the  word  of  Gtoi 
concerning  the  flood,  he  could  not  have  taken  them  with  him  into 
the  ark,  and  must  have  seen  tliem  perish  with  the  ungodly.  So  it 
was  with  Abraham ;  and  had  not  Abraham  taught  the  word  of  God 
diligently  to  his  children,  he  could  not  have  realized  the  promises 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  and  that  in  him  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

How  could  I  be  a  cold,  dark  wall  of  adamant  between  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  soul  of  my  child?  I  could  not  pray  with  him. 
Nor  could  I  lead  him  to  the  Holy  Book,  to  show  him  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  What  though  I  might  fill  his  memoi^,  and  drill  his 
thoughts  and  his  tongue  with  the  words  of  a  formal  theology,  and 
hold  him  to  his  seat  while  he  repeats  a  catechism,  or  a  Scripture 
verse,  and  shut  him  in  from  the  street  and  the  field  on  the  Sabbath; 
or  take  him  with  me  to  the  sanctuary,  where,  perhaps,  I  should  be 
wont  myself,  in  wandering  thoughts  or  sleep,  to  while  away  the  hour  ? 
What  would  it  profit  him?  I  could  not  tell  him,  with  the  words  of 
the  heart,  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  what,  on  such  a  theme,  are  words 
which  do  not  speak  the  heart  ?  How  could  I  move  him  by  any 
motion  of  my  own  soul,  while  speaking  to  him  of  the  love  of  Christ; 
how  could  I  surround  him  with  a  holy  influence;  how  engage  his 
sympathetic  response  to  that  humble  and  thankful  devotion,  which 
jnight  convey  frosi  God  to  him,  through  me,  a  subduing  and  purify- 
ing power  ? 
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This  is  the  appointed  iraj  of  the  Lord  in  the  ordinary  work  of  his 
grace.  As  the  elements  of  Tegetable  and  animal  life  are  carried 
from  their  providential  source  to  their  place  in  the  living  system  by 
air,  light,  water,  and  earth,  so  the  elements  of  spiritual  life  are 
ordinarily  carried  to  the  heirs  and  partakers  of  it  by  the  religions 
economy  of  a  pious  household.  There  are  other  means,  indeed'; 
but  what  other  means  are  known  to  be  so  uniformly  and  so  widely 
effectual  as  this  ?  How,  then,-  must  an  ungodly  parent  who  thinks 
of  these  things  be  oppressed  by  his  thoughts  ;^^feeling  responsi- 
bility, but  having  no  heart  for  his  duty ;  knowing  his  Lord's  will^ 
but  being  opposed  to  it  in  his  own.  He  knows  the  way  of  grace  in 
giving  the  harvest  of  spiritual  Hfe  and  joy,  but  has  an  inward  aTer* 
aion  to  sowing  the  seed.  He  has  a  burden  which  he  cannot  throw 
off,  and  which  he  knows  not  how  to  bear.  His  child  must  be 
untaught  in  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  destiny,  and  unim- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  until  the  gracious  (jrod 
ehail  reach  him  by  some  means  not  belonging  to  his  home.  He 
must  stainre  unless  he  can  snatch  a  crumb  of  the  bre^d  of  life  from 
his  neighbour's  table.  Through  all  those  tender  months  and  years, 
while  the  nucleYis  of  his  character  is  taking  its  form,  that  immortal 
spirit  must  lie  wholly  at  the  metcy  of  its  own  sinful  propensities,  of 
tm  ungodly  example  in  the  parent,  of  tihe  world  thi^t  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness, and  of  the  adversary  who  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour. 

With  what  amazement  and  despair  must  a  parent  who  has  lived 
and  died  in  unbelief  and  unfaithft^lness  to  his  children  awake  to  a 
sense  of  his  responsibility  at  the  last  day.  If  his  Children  escaped 
the  corruption  of  the  world  and  the  wmth  to  come,  it  will  only 
aggravate  his  shame  and  wo,  that  their  deliverance  was  in  spite  of 
his  parental  negligence,  his  bad*  example,  and  the  forces  of  wicked- 
ness which  his  faithless  guardianship^  had  let  in  upon  them.  If  they 
are  lost  with  himself,  it  will  multiply  the  curse  of  his  own  sin  to 
witness  for  ever  the  pain  of  tliose  whom  he  brought  into  being,  whom 
he  loved  as  beloved  himself,  and  whom  he  led  down  to  the  gate  of 
that  dreadful  death.  How  can  such  a  parent  meet  the  final  judg- 
ment ? 

But  lam  a  Chrtsttiin,  I  have  given  myself  to  the  Lord.  I  have 
become  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  God.  I  must  take  my  child  along  with  me.  His  place  is 
where  I  am.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  My  obligations  in 
this  respect  are  such  as  the  following : 

1.  I  must  consider  my  child  as  the  Lord's,  and  daily  consult  the 
Lord  respecting  him  with  that  view.  I  am  but  the  instrument  of 
doing  the  work  of  Christ  in  this  thing*  And  his  giving  me  the 
parental  affections  towards  the  child  is  kind  and  wise; — ^kind/iu 
thus  making  my  parental  duty  a  delight ;  wise,  in  thus  insuring  in 
some  degree  the  performance  of  it.  But  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  in  it  all.  The  soul  for  which  I  labour  is^^  his,  and  I  must  do 
my  parental  duty  as  unto  him. 
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2»  I  must  make  my  own  Chrifltiai^  endeayoiirs  an  example  for 
him.  The  first,  motions  of  his  rational  and  moral  nature  maybe 
swayed  by  the  gentle  force  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  his  parent. 
Even  the  simple,  flitting,  unuttered  thoughts  of  infaney  may  be 
tinged  by  the  rays  of  .Divine  lore  reflected  from  the  parental  soul. 
The  smile  on  my. countenance  which  cheers  him,  the  frown  which 
chides  him,  the  hand  which  caresses  him,  may  carry  the  savour  of 
Christian  piety  to  his  spiritual  sense,  may  soften  the  spirit  which 
might  otherwise  be  stubborn,  and  may  win  to  Christ  the  heart,  which 
might  otherwise  be  alien. .  . 

1.  I  must  do  my  parental  ^ork  with  a  conBcioiid  dependence  on 
the  help  of  God ;  as  leading  my  child  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
with  the  other  on  the  throne  of  grace.  God' is « my  strengths  X 
must  believe  the. promise.  Its  ofier  of  aid  implies  my  dependepce; 
and  is  only  a  condescending  and  delicate,  hint  of  my  helplessness. 
The  Lord  engages  his  own  indispensable  interpositions  for  my  suc- 
cess. He  insures  his  rain  and  sunshine  on  the  field  which  I  sow. 
He  pledges  his  own  constancy  towards  me  as  though  an'  intermis- 
sion of  it  would  be  my  sure  defeat  and  disappointment.  Is  not  this 
a  humiliating  style  of  encouragement?  Yet  mortifying  only  to 
.pride  and  self-conceit,  which  are  sin  and  discomfort  dn  themselves^ 
and  no  security  for  either  diligence  or  success;  Mine  is  the  instra- 
mentality,  his  the  power.  I  hold  in  its  due  position  the  lens  of  my 
conscientious  and  unwearied  faithfulness;  he  sends  his  heavenly 
radiance  through  it  in  brilliant,  melting  convergency  on  my  child. 
It  is  a  grievous  sin  against  reason  and  religion  in  a  parent  to  forget 
his  dependence  on  the  Lord.  If  a  husbandman  were  inexcusable 
for  infidelity,  or  forgetfulness  of  the  laws  of  that  Providence  which 
works  in  his  fields  to  give  him  his  harvest,  how  much  more  a  parent 
for  despising  the  laws  of  that  grace  which  works  in  his  chil<ben  to 
bring  them  salvation ! 

4.  I  have,  also,  as  a  parent^  the  privilege  of  a  hearty  and  unre- 
served reliance.  I  ear^  trust  the  promise.  If  Noah  could  look  at 
the  rainbow  as  a  beautiful  pledge  of  the  Divine  faithfulness,  and 
believe  that  the  earth  would  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a  flood,  I 
may  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  unspeakable  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  believe  that  my  parental  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
Is  not  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  me  a  sign  of  his  gracious  purpose 
towards  my  child?  If  I  were  unbelieving  and  ungodly  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  duties  as  a  parent,  I  could  not  cherish  any  weU 
grounded  hope  for  him.  But  now  the  Lord  has  given  me  faith  in 
his  mercy.  He  has  converted  my  parental  yearnings  from  the 
merely  natural  into  the  spiritual.  All  this  is  a  preparation  for 
parental  faithfulness.  And  it  is  from  him.  Has  he  not  thus 
spoken  something  like  a  prediction  of  his  gracious  work  to  be  done 
through  these  regenerate  parental  affections.  I  say  at  evening,  it 
will  be  fair  weather  to-morrow,  for  the  sky  is  r^ed.  When  the  bud 
swells  and  opens,  and  the  leaf  and  the  blossom  appear,  I  know  that 
summer  is  nigh ;  for  the  sunbeam  which  opens  the  bud  is  the  same 
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irliich  brings  the  snmtaer  in  its  time.  So  while  I  feel  my  heart 
agonizing  steadily  and  deeply  towards  the  salvation  of  my  child 
ind  the  opening  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  in  Him,  it  is  sijrely  meet  for 
me  to  look  for  .the  rising  of  the  day-star  in  his  heart.  This  reliance 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  that  Spirit  which  gi'^es  all  our  pious  ten- 
dencies the  nature  of  hope.  It  is  given  as  a  proof  of  heavenly 
mercy,  and  as  an  instrument  of  power.  It  comes  as  a  gift  of  percy 
to  make  my  spirit  cheerful  and  active,  and  thus,  my  duty  pleasant. 
JPor  how  light  and  sweet  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  when  he 
sows  in  high  and  sure  hope.  It  is  an  instrument  of  power;  a  con- 
dition of  the  Lord's  co-operation.  Faith,  as  a-  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  was  enough  to  remove  the  sycamore  tree ;  because  faith,  how- 
ever little,  makes  a  man  a  regular  conductor  of  Divine  power.  It 
brings  the  will  of  man  sind  the  will  of  God  to  a  unity,  makes  man 
and  God  co-workers,  and  transforms  the  natural  affections  into 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  by  giving  them  the  spiritual  quality  and  direc- 
tion. By  this  Divine  co-operation,  I  become  the  weapon  of  the  Spirit ; 
tempered  and  burnished  accordinfi;  to  vAj  faith.  I  am  thus  ready 
for  my  parental  daty,  and  God  is  ready  with  his  onfailing  help.     ^ 

6.  For  further  encouragement  in  my  parental  piety,  1  have  the 
assurance  that  faithfulness  in  this  sphere  is  the  highest  of  human 
service,  both  to  church  and  state.  As  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  I  must 
serve  my  country  and  the  visible  church,  and  in  my  parental  capa- 
city I  can  serve  both  most  effectually.  For  the  state  I  have  a 
solemn  charge  in  the  education  of  my  child.  On  what  depends  the 
public  welfare  more  than  on  the  right  ed^ication  of  children  ?  Even 
the  Grecian  republics  understood  this  without  Christianity;  and 
some  of  them  took  children  away  from  the  parents  to  insure  their 
proper  training  for  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  general  this 
work  is  left  to  the  parents.  I  feel  my  responsibility  to  make  my 
child  a  blessing  to  the  commonwealth.  I  shall  do  it  most  effectually 
by  bringing  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Iso 
matter  to  what  seryice  my  child  may  be  called;  whether  to  the 
public  labours  of  office,  or  the  humbler  and  more  quiet  service  of 
private  life ;  whether  to  the  more  exposed  employments  of  providing 
sustenance  tod  means  of  improvement,  or  the  more  retirea  occupa- 
tions of  the  domestic  circle ;  let  the  education  I  provide  be  in  all 
respects  tributary  to  the  public  welfare.  My  family  is  a  part  of  the 
state.  Let  its  training  be  such,  that  if  aU  were  like  it,  the  state 
would  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

For  the  church  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  raise  up  a  valuable 
member.  What  I  do  wisely  for  the  salvation  of  my  child,  I  do  for 
the  church  of  Gad.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  the  means  of  grace. 
I  am  the  instrument  to  impart  knowledge  and  the  grace  of  God  to 
an  immortal  soul.  I  superintend  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
one  of  his  children.  I  have  a  leading  hand  in  forming  his  character 
for  usefulness  and  good  report  in  the  church ;  and  in  preparing  one 
of  the  stars  which  are  to  shine  in  the  crown  of  the  Saviour  for  ever. 
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While  I  say  to  mjsolf,  who  is  suffioient  for  these  things?  I  hear  the 
merciful  promise,  Mj  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 

Unto  thee,  therefore,  0  thoK,  whom  my  soul  desires  to  serve  ttnd 
honour,  do  I  lift  up  my  eyes,  with  an  humble  but  unwavering  fiaith 
in  thy  promise.  That  promise  is  to  me  and  to  my  child.  £i  reli- 
ance  upon  it,  I  go  to  my  work  of  teaching  him  thy  holy  word,  and 
of  forming  his  views  of  duty  by  thine  own  example.  I  lead  his 
thoughts  to  thy  cross.'  I  teach  him  to  pray  in  thy  name.  I  pray 
with  him  and  for  him,  that  thy  grace  may  be  upon  him ;  that  during 
his  earthly  life  he  may  adorn  thy  doctrine,  ajid  in  heaven  behold 
and  enjoy  thy  glory  for  ever. 


MY  SLEEPING  CHILDREN. 

BT  ▲  MOTHIB. 

[Translated  from  tiie  Qennan  fat  the  PrwiKy**Ti*w  Mm^^p^t  ] 

• 
.    1.  Al£  10  darknew;  and  life's  perturbation 

Hxiihed  in  midnight  now  iu  respite  takee. 
Stars  on  high  are  watching  in  their  station ; 
Slumber  reigns,  and  yet  affection  wakes. 

2.  Lofe  parental  here  in  darkness  shaded; 

Love  parental  there  its  vigil  keeps ! 
Best  my  heart  I  if  love  by  sleep  ib  faded, 
Love  there  is,  whidi  slumbenj  not  nor  sleeps^ 

3.  Yes,  on  you,  my  life's  fre«h«opened  blossoms, 

Tou,  my  darlings,  looks  the  loving  Lord. 
Slumber  on ;  angelic  care  embosoms, 
Not  in  vain  with  wings  of  holy  guard. 

4.  Here  is  Bethel,  here  the  heavenly  ladder, 

Here  God's  constant  angels  come  and  go ; 
Guardians,  who  lest  fearful  souls  grow  saddbr 
Come  God'a  gifts  o'er  little  ones  to  throw. 

,' 
6.  Feel  I  not  the  fenning  of  their  pinions  ? 
Is  it  ye  who  calm  my  restless  fear  1 
Ah,  my  soul  would  ask  from  love's  dominions 
Greater  blessing  tiian  an  angel  near  I    • 

6.  O-  descend,  a  richer  boon  conveying, 

Thou  who  lov'st  the  mother  and  the  child, 
Thy  once-pierced  hand  in  mercy  laying 
On  our  beads  with  benediction  mild ! 

7.  Thine  they  are !  by  thee  they  all  were  given, 

On  thy  bosom  place  I  them  sgain ; 
Seal  them.  Father !  as  the  heirs  of  heaven, 
.  Let  them  ail  assured  grace  obtain. 
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8.  Wert  thon  not  a  sinner's  consolattonr-.  ' 

When  U£b'8  troubles  frighted  all  my  heart— 
I  had  for  them  sadk  in  lamentation— 
Bat  thon  livest,  and  out  Saviour  art. 

9.  Shelter  them  beneath  thy  sure  protection. 

Remedy  for  early  sins  apply. 
Guide  their  steps  in  merciful  affection— 
Thou  who  dost  th'  abyss  of  hearts  descry ! 

10.  Though  the  parents'  error  all  depraving 

In  the  earliest  heart-throb  had  its  part,  . 
O,  let  other  influences  saving 

Thy  blood«purchased  heritage  impart. 

11.  In  thy  book,  O  may  their  "name  be  entered, 

7hat  new  name  the  world  can  nev6r  know; 

In  thy  covenant  their  hope  be  centered ; : 

Bind  them,  Lord,  howe'er  apart  they  go. 
» 

18.  Should  their  sorrow  make  the  night  to  languish, 
Bbould  their  weeping  wound  a  mother's  ear, 
Beacue  them  triumphant  frotai  their  anguish, 
Let  the  purchase  of  thy  life  appear. 

18.  Feed  thy  lambs;  so  shall  I  see  delighted 

Their  young  feet  among  no  dangers  stny, 
Fi;eely  to  thy  paradise  invited 

Joyful  trace  them  in  the  Shepherd's  way. 

14.  Sleep  ye  then,  within  his  arms,  beloved 

Children  mine,  to  heav'n  his  promise  takes; 
Tea  and  Amen  is  his  word  approved. 
.    !^ight  is  passing !    Endless  mornitig  breaks ! 

J.  W.  A. 


THE  PROPHETIC  DEW  DROP. 

A  delicate  childy  pale  and  prematurely  wise^  was  complainiDg  on 
a  hot  morning,  that  the  poor  dew  drops  had  been  too  hastilj  snatched 
awaj,  and  not  allowed  to  glitter  on  the  flowers  like  other  happier 
dew  drops  that  live  the  whole  niffht  through,  ai^d  sparkle  in  the 
moonlight,  and  through  the  morning,  onward  to  noonday.  ^^  The 
sun/'  said  the  child,  has  chased  them  away  with  his  heat,  or  swal- 
lowed them  up  in  his  wrath."  Soon  after  came  rain  and  a  rainbow, 
whereupon  his  father  pointed  upward :  ^'  See,"  said  he,  '^  there  stana 
the  dew  drops,  gloriously  reset — a  glittering  jewelry  in  the  heavens ; 
and  the  clownish  foot  tramples  on  them  no  more.  By  this,  my 
child,  thou  art  taught,  that  what  withers  upon  earth,  blooms  again 
in  heaven."  Thus  the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  that  he  spoke 
prefiguring  words ;  for  soon  after  the  delicate  child,  with  the  morn- 
ing brightness  of  his  early  wdom,  was  exhaled,  like  a  dew  drop, 
into  heavezu — SeUcUd. 
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MARCH    IN    THE    OLDEN    TIJVTE. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

March  21sty  1^65. .  The  plague^  one  of  the  most  dreadfal  of 
6-od's  visitations,  made  terrible  ravages  in  the  city  of  London  at 
thvee  different  periods,  first  in  1604,  then  in  1625,  and  the  third 
time  in  1665.  The  last  time  vas  the  period  of  the  "great  plague." 
The  pestilence  broke  but  in  London  with  new  power  on  Marbh  2l8t9 
1665.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  imported  from  Holland.  The 
whole  summer  of  this  year,  which  was  remarkably  hot  and  sultry, 
aggrayp.ted  the  disease.  Its  progress  was  rapid  and  awful.  In  the 
last  week  of  July  the  burials  were  2010 ;  in  the  last  week  in  August 
6102.  The  first  week  in  September  the  number  increased  to  7155; 
and  after  remaining  nearly  the  same  for  three  weeks,  decreased  at 
the  end  of  September  to  5538,  and  then  gradually  decreased  until 
it  finally  disappeared.  Multitudes  of  people  fled  from  the  city. 
About  100,000  became  victimB  of  the  disease.  Great  sufferings 
arose  among  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  business 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  them  \  but  their  sufferings 
were  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
rich,  which  axe  said  to  have  reached  during  some  weeks  J&100,000 
per  week. 

Only  three  years  before  this  plague,  the  High-Church  pestilence 
reigned  throughout  the  kingdom^  an4  more  than  2000  godly  min- 
isters of  Christ  were  ejected  from  their  churches.  It  is  stated  in 
the  ^^Non-Conformist's  Memorial,"  that ^Hhe  ejected  ministers  had, 
to  this  time,  (the  time  of  the  plague),  preached  very  privately,  and 
only  to  a  few;  btit  now,  when  tiie  clergy  in  the  city  churches  fled, 
and  left  their  flocks  in  the  time  of  their  extremity,  several  of  the 
Kon-conformists,  pitying  the  dying  and  distressed  people,  who  had 
none  to  help  them  to  prepare  for  another  world,  nor  to  comfort 
them  in  their  terrors,  when  10,000  died  in  a  week,  were  convinced 
that  no  obedience  to  the  laws  of  man  could  justify  them  in  neglect- 
ing men's  souls  and  bodies,  in  such  extremities.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  stay  with  them,  to  enter  the  deserted  pulpits,  and  give 
them  what  assistance  they  were  able,  under  such  an  awakening  pro- 
vidence ;  to  visit  the  sick,  and  obtain  what  relief  they  could  for  the 
poor ;  especially  such  as  were  shut  up. 

"  The  persons  who  were  determined  on  this  good  work,  were  Mr. 
G.  Vincent,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Janeway,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Grimes, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Faukland,  with  some  others.  The  face  of 
death  so  awakened  preachers  and  hearers,  that  the  former  exceeded 
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themselyes  in  lively,  fervent  preacfaihg ;  und  the  latter  heard  with  a 
peculiar  attention.  Through  the  blessing  of  God,  manj  were  con- 
verted, and  religion  took  such  hold  on  their  hearts,  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  be  effaced." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 

ALBANY. 

Ik  May  1760,  the  Presbyterians  of  Albany  sent  a  very  pressing 
supplication  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  ministerial  supplies ; 
and  Hector  Alison  of  Drawyers,^  Kettleta'a  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
Tennent  of  Freehold,  were  sent  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things. 
The  congregation  was  almost  wholly  of  Scottish  descent,  spme  pro- 
bably being  from  Freehold,  some  from  other  parts  of  -NeW  Jersey, 
and  a  few  from  Old  England.  The  church  was-  organized  at  the 
close  of  the  French  war  in  1768.  A  buildingwas  soon  commenced, 
and  their  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  WUliam  Hannahj  a  graduate  of 
King's  College  in  New  York  city,  and  a  licentiate  of  Litchfield 
Association.  When  and  by  whom  ordained,  is  ^not  known;  but 
he  was  '^  received  into  Dutchess  County  Presbytery"*  on  October 
18th,  1768,  when  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Albany.  Mr. 
Hannah  remained  pastor  about  two  years;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  he  was  afterwards  suspended  from,  the  ministry  in  1767,  for 
having  abandoned  its  work  and  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
Governor  to  practise  as  an  attomey.f 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Bay  Was  the  second  pastor.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbvtery  of  Newcastle  in  1748,  and  belonged  to  that  part 
of  jt  which  adhered  to  the  Synod  of  New  York.  He  became  pastor 
of  the  Albany  Church  about  1769,  and  remained  there  till  1774, 
when  he  settled  at  Newtown,  L.  L  He  subsequently  experienced 
some  difficulty  with  his  congregation,  and  retired  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Synod  in  1776.$  In  1775,  the  church  at  Albany  had 
permission  from  the  Synod  to  place  itself  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York ;  but  it  had  to  struggle  with  many  trials  inci- 
dent to  the  times,  and  remained  without  «  pastor  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  In  1785,  the  congregation  was  incorpo- 
rated; and  on  the  8th  of  November  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  John 
McDonald  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  continued  in  that  office  till  the  year. 
1795.  Subsequently  to  his  removal,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  for 
two  years  by  the  Rev.  David  S.  Bogarty  a  licentiate  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  year  1798,  the  Rev.  JSliphalet  Nott,  D.  D., 
became  pastor  of  the  church,  and  remained  till  1804.    His  succes- 

*  IlMorda,  p.  SSS.  t  Ibid.  p.  378.  t  Ibid.  p.  476. 
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801*8  were  the  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn^  D.  D.,  called  in  1804,  and 
remaining  till  the  close  of  1808.  The  Kev.  William  NeiU;  D.  D., 
called  in  1809^  and  remaining  till  the  middle  of  1816.  The  Bey. 
Arthur  J.  Stansbury,  called  in  1817,  and  remaining  till  the  epring 
of  1821.  The  Rev.  Eenry  B.  Weed,  D.  D.,  called  in  1822,  and 
remaining  till  .the  autumn  of  182^*  The  Rer.  John  N.  Campbell^ 
D.  D.,  called  in  1880,  and  still  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  record  of  communicants  in  the  church  previously 
to  die  jear'1785.  From  that  time  to  the  present  date,  the  whole 
number  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  appears  from  the 
records  to  be  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three.  How  many  of 
these  were  admitted  on  ezamination^  and  how  many  on  certificate, 
is  not  known. 

There  are  no.  dates  accessible  to  the  writer  from  which  can  be 
ascertained  what  seasons*  of  revival  may  have  occurred  previoKsIy  to 
the  ministry  of  the  present  pastor.  From  the  number  received  on 
examination  into  the  church  in  two  years,  1826  and  1827,  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Weed,  viz.  seventy-two,  it  is  evident,  however, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  season  of  unusual  interest  at  that  time. 
During  Dr.  Oampbell's  ministry  of  twenty  years,  there  have  been 
added  to  the  church  five  hundred  and  eighty^two  persons ;  on  exami- 
nation three  himdred  and  fifty-four,  on  certificate  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  Two  Revivals  of  religion  have  occurred  during  that 
period,  the  former  in  1831.  In  that  and  the  following  year,  one 
hundred  and  six  persons  united  iifith  the  church  on  examination. 
The  latter  occurred  in  1840,  during  which  year  eighty-three  persons 
were  received  on  examination.  There  was  also  a  season  of.  nuMre 
than  usual  interest  in  184d. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  alone  any  reliable 
account  of  charitable  contributions  has  been  kept,  the  church  has 
given  to  objects  of  religious  benevolence  about  $100,0.00.    '. 

The  original  trustees  in  1763  were  John  Macomb,  David  Sdgar, 
Samuel  HoUaday,  Robert  Henry,  Abraham  Lyle,  and  John  Monro. 
The  elders  were  Robert  Henry,  David  Ed^ar,  and  Matthew  Watson. 
.There  have,  been  ordained,  to  the  present  date,  thitty-one  elderaand 
fourteen  deacons. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  on  a  high  hill  facing  Hudson  street, 
on  a  lot  bounded  on  the  east  by  William  street,  on  the  north  by 
Beaver  street,  on  the  south  by  Hudson  street,  and  on  the.  west  by 
Grand  street.  It  was  a  building  of  convenient  size,  fronting  to  the 
east,  with  a  tall  steeple,  and  cost  £2813  York  currency.  The 
second  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1798,  and  was  a  fine,  large 
building ;  it  was  remodelled  and  fitted  up  with  great  taste  in  1831. 
The  location,  however,  had  become  a  noisy  one ;  and  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  church  under  Dr.  Campbell,  seemed  to  demand  the 
erection  of  a  more  convenient,  spacious,  and  suitable  edifice.  The 
present  structure,  which  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture^ 
was  commenced  in  the.  autumn  of  1847,  and  was  opened  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  on  Sabbath,  March  10th, 
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18S0.  The  lot  on  which  this  edifioe  is  erected  is  on  Hudson  street, 
one  iiundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  on  Philip  street,  on  which 
it  fronts,  abeut  one  hundred  and  forty-^ight  feet  in  breadth,  enclosed 
by  an  iron  fence  of  Gothic  pattern. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  huilding : 

The  en  tiro  building  occupies  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
seventy-five  feet  The  tower  is  twenty-six  feet  square,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  hish.  The  hody  ofiht  building  is  ninety-seven  by  seventy-five  feet,  and 
forty-four  feet  to  the  top  of  the  parapets ;  and  relieved  externally  with  ei^teen 
buttresses,  four  turrets,  and  perforated  for  twelve  windows,  l^e  prqjwtion  at 
the  west  end  is  about  thirty  by  seven  feet;  and  contains  two  angle  buttresses, 
cornice  and  parapet.  The  principcd  entrance  is  into  the  oast  side  of  the  towBr. 
The  towet  contains  the  poroh,  4qq  oioreen  doors,  and  the -organ  and  beU  lofks; 
also  the  apartment  designed  for  the  clock.  The  area  of  the  body  of  the  diurch, 
alA)ut  seventy-seven  by  sixty-four  feet,  is  divided  by  two  ranges  of  columns  into 
nave  and  side  aisles :  the  columns  form  the  support  of  the  two  ranges  of  galle- 
ries, and  of  the  spandrels  of  the  groined  ceiling.  The  main  floor  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pews,  ^d  the  galley  forty-four.  The  choir  isof  Sjufll* 
cient  size  to  accommodate  thirtv  persons.  The  pe^  and  wood  worV  in  general 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  black  walnut.  The  pulpit  is  square,  of  blackValnut, 
richly  ornamented.  The  desk-board  rests  on  projecting  open  carved  work. 
Under  which  stands  the  baptismal  font,  in  a  nicne.  The  church  has  an  or^n 
of  the  first  class,  seventeen  root  wide,  twenty  feet  deep^  and  twenty-six  feet  high 
in  the  three  banks  of  keys. 

The  congregation  has  already  greatly  increased;  and  the  new 
enterprise  promises,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  ta  .be  the  occasion  of 
renewed  prosperity  to  this  venerable  chorch. 


MINISTERIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  alphabetical  list  of  ministers,'  prepared  for  this  Maga^ne, 
has  been  a  work  of  great  labour ;  first  in  ari^ging  it,  then  in  cor- 
recting the  post-office  addresses  to  January  1st.,  and  finally,  in 
printing  and  revising  it.  We  have,  however,  thus  made  a  beginning 
towards  the  more  full  elucidation  and  preservation  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  This  list  shows,  in  ^n  accessible 
manner^  where  each  of  our  ministers  was  located  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  half-century«  Ought  not  such  a  list  to  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Minutes  of  the  Assembly?  It  might  be  done  without 
taking  up  much,  if  any,  additional  space,  provided  the  type  in 
which  the  Minutes  proper  of  the  Assembly  are  printed,  was  reduced 
to  its  former  size,  which  Was  quite  large  enough  for, the  purposes  of 
such  records. 

One  of  the  objects  in  establishing  the  Presbyterian  Magazine^  was 
to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  present,  table  of  our  ministers,  the  editor  has  been  pre- 
paring one  ab  urbe  condita,  from  the  days  of  Francis  Makemie.  A 
portion  of  it  is  nearly  completed,  in  three  divisions;  viz.  from  the 
formation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  the  schism  in  1745. 
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2d.  From  the  sohism  in  1745  to  the  reunion  in  1758,  the  names  of 
ministers  in  the  two  Synods  being  kept  distinct.  3d.  From  1758 
to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1789.  We  have  also 
nearly  completed  the  lisib  down  to  the  year  180i,  which  is  as  far  as 
the  records,  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  supply  the 
means  for  such  a  work.  ]No  one  has  any  idea  of  the  immense  labour 
involved  in  such  an  undertaking,  who  has  not  himself  been  engaged 
in  a  similar  pursuit.  The  only  way  to  find  the  new  ministers  from 
1789,  is  to  go  over  the  entire  roll  from  year  to  year.  An  easy 
way  of  remedying  this  difficulty  hereafter,  would  be  to  publish  in 
our  Minutes  an  annual  list  of  the  new  ministers  ordained*  Dr.  Green, 
a  great  man  even  in  littles,  was,  we  believe,  the  last  clerk  who  pub* 
lished  the  annual  decUhs  until  after  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  the 
list  was  resumed  by  Dr.  Engles*  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
historian.  The  mode  in  which  our  statistics  are  kept,  needs,  in  our 
judgment.  Some  revision ;  and  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  to 
revert  to  this  subject. 
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Chritft  Second  Cmning:  Will  it  bi  jtre-mUUnnial?      By  the  Rev.  Datid  Bbowv^ 
8U  James'  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  Scotland.    R.  Carter  dt  Brothers,  New  Toik. 

In  oar  February  number,  we  presented  an  oudine  of  Mr.  Brown's 
scriptural  argument  against  modem  pre-millennialil^m.  We  were  obliged  to 
omit,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  nptioe,  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal passage  of  Scrij^re  on  which  the  pre-millennialists  rely.  The 
passage,  which  is  the  **8eat^*  of  the  doctrine,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  is  as  follows : 

'  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  tkem :  and  I 
$aw  the  Boult  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesat,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neith^  had  received 
hi$  mark  upoa  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  sjid  reigned  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years. 

But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This 
ii  the  first  resurrection.  ^ 

Blessed  and  holy  u  he  that  hath  part  in  the  firtt  resurrection:  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shal)  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years.— 12so.  u.  4    6. 

The  question  is  between  a  literal  or  figurative  interpretation.  The  pre- 
millennialists  affirm,  and  Mr.  Brown  denies, 'that  this  celebrated  passage 
was  designed  to  announce  a  litercU  and  general  resurrection  of  the  sainti. 
Mr.  Brown  brings  the  follomng  presumptions  Bg&mnt  the  literal  interpre- 
tation. 1.  It  is  very  strange  (hat  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  wicked,  if  it  be  a  revealed  truth,  should  be  announced 
in  one  passage  only,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  passages  which 
point  in  the  opposite  direction.    2.  If  this  was  to  be  the  chosen  place  to 
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announce  such  prior  resurrection,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  revelation  of  it.  Joseph  Meade,  Bengel,  and  Professor 
Stuart  limit  the  interpretation  to  martyrs  only;  Bishop  Newton  and 
otliers  apply  it  to  martyrs  and  confessors;  whilst  most  pre-millenniatists 
refer  it  to  cdl  the  saints.  3.  If  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  in  general 
be  the  true  sense  of  the  prophecy,  the  flescription  is  very  unlike  the  thing 
to  be  described.  Every  other  description  of  the  resurrection  is  general,  as 
*Uhe  righteous  unto  life  eternal;"  "they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life;*'  they  ^that  are  ChrisVs  at  his  coming,"  &c. 
Whereas  this  passage  confines  the  description  to  *Mhem  that  were 
beheaded,**  and  which  "had  not  worshipped  the  beast,''*  &c.  4.  The 
Apocalypse  is  universally  considered  a  highiv  symbolical  and  prophetical 
book,  whose  interpretation  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Now  it-  is  an  old 
mai^im  in  divinity  that  doctrines  are  not  to  be  buUt  upon  prophetic  or 
symbolical  scripture,    '*  Theologia  projpketica  non  est  argumentatival" 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  deem  it  best  to  give  to  our  readers  the 
figurative  meaning,  of  the  passage,  and  then  produce  the  arguments  against 
the  literal  meaning.  Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  patience  and 
will  not  carefully  study  the  interpretation  we  are  about  to  give,  cannot 
profit  by  it.    Mc*  Brown's  interpretation  is  as  follows : 

"It  is  exjclusively  a  martyr  scene ;  the  prophet  beholding  simply  a  resurreo* 

iion  of  THE  SLAIN." 

The  vision  is  described  first  generallj,  and  then  in  detail.  Two  companies  also 
are  seen  in  the  vision,  and  in -two  successive  and  opposite  conditions — ^first  as 
dead  and  dishonoured,  next  as  risen  and  reigning,    llias : 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VISION. 
*^  And  I  Mw  thronei,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  gi?ea  nnto  them.'? 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VISION. 

First  Company  seen  Dead. 

."  And  [I  Mw]  the  flbols  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  teetimonj  ef  Jesaa,  and 
for  the  word  of  God  s 

Second  Company  seen  Dead. 

''And  [I  aaw]  such  as  had  not  worshipped  the  beatt,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
received  his  mark  upon  the  forehead,  and  on  the  hanj : 

Both  Companies  seen  Risen  and  Reigning, 
"  And  the/  lired  and  reigned  witb  Christ  a  thoosand  years." 

''I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them.''  Who  sat  upon  them?  Not  any 
mentioned  as  jet,  for  the  vision  oegins  here.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  the  two 
companies  immediately  after  specined.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the.  prophet 
has  desoribed  these,  he  comes  back  to  his  first  statement — ''And  they  [tnose 
now  specified]  lived  and  reigned  a  thousand  years."  If  this  be  the  construction 
of  the  passage,  as  it  clearly  is — if  the  words  "M«y  sat  upon  them/'  mean 
''they  to  be  presently  mentioned'' — ^then  we  must  put  no  otner  saints  into  the 
vision  besides  those  afterwards  specified;  and  the  concluding  words,  ^And 
they  (those  just  specified)  lived  and  reigned/'  tie  us  peremptoruy  down  to  those 
two  companies  ahne.  Who,  then,  are  they  ?  The  next  two  clauses  furnish  the 
reply : 

'*  And  ri  saw!  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  Qod."  Beheading,  a  well-known  Roman  mode  of 
putting  to  an  ignominious  death,  is  mentioned  here,  merely  to  denote  the 
Roman  authority  by  which  they  were  slain,  in  the  Pagan  and  unbroken  period 
of  the  empire.  All  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  then,  under  the  Pagan  persecutions 
are  here  eiAbraced.    The  next  clause  describes  another  class  of  martyrs,  after 
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this  class  vms  oompleted.  Bui  before  coming  to  it,  let  me  reqaMt  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  following  pafisaige,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Kevelailoli,  where  th« 
Bame  class  of  martyrs  (\xnder  J^agamsm)  are  described  in  nearly  identical  terma, 
and  the  other  class  announced  as  yet  to  come : 

^  And  whea  he  had  opened  th^  fifth  lealy  I  saw  mder  the  alur  the  eools  of  them 
tha^  were  slain  for  the  wQid  of  God,  and  for  the  teatimony  which  theT  heldr: 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  Toice,  How  long  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  doBt  thou  not 
jud^e  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  f  And  a  white 
rdbe  wAa  giTeS  unto  every  one  of  them;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  thej 
should  rest  yet  for  a  [little]  season,  until  both  their  fellow-servanti  and  thenr 
brethren,  that  ahould  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." 

The  persons  seen  in  this  vision  are  nnejuestionably  the  same  as  the  first  class 
in  our  millennial  vision;  and  it  is  "their  souls''  that  are  seen  in  bo^  cases,  or 
themselves  in  the  state  of  the  dead — as  elain  for  the  word  of  Gk>d..  In  the 
former  vision,  however,  the  apostle  hetirs  them  ashing  "judgment:''  in  the 
latter,  he  sees  them  get  it.  "How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"  is  Ujieir  doleful 
cry  in  the  one  vision :  "And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judg- 
ment  was  given  unio  iJiem"  is  the  delightful  rehouse  to  that  cry  which  the 
apostle  was  privileged  to  announce  in  the  other.  The  one,  in  short,  is  the  peti- 
tion j^re^^nfecf,  and  the  other,  the  petition  ara/nied.  But  tlie  connection  tii  the 
two  visions  is  closer  than  this.  The  petitioning  paity  in  ijhe  former  visioB  are 
one,  Put  thoy  are  told  there  is  another  party  to  come  after  them,  to  be  treated 
like  themselves,  and  who  will  have  to  be  judged  and  avenged  as  well  as  they. 
They  must  wait,  therefore,  till  their  time  be  over ;  and  then,  they  shall  both 
together  "have  judgment  given  them,  and  their  blood  be  avenged  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  "  WMto  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it 
was  said  unto  them',  that  they  should  rest  yei  for  a  UMe  season,  uniil  their 
fellow-servants  also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should 
be  fuWled"  As  these  are  clearly  two  distinct  parties  suffering  in  succession 
for  Christ,  and  as  the  former  includes  all  who  suffered  under  the  great  red 
dragon  in  his  Pagan  form,  the  latter  can  be  no  other  than  those  who  were  to 
suffer  under  the  same  dragon  in  his  Papal  form  of  opposition  to  Christ.  Now, 
as  judgment  is  promised  to  the  former  party  as  soon  as  their  brethren  and 
fellow-servants  of  the  other  party  have  suffexed,  at  afler  Antichrist  shall  have 
fallen  and  the  millennial  time  have  arrived — ^we  naturally  look  for  both  parties 
in  our  vision,  and  expect  to  find  ** judgment  given*'  to  both  together  "  against  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth."  Accordingly,  so  it  is.  "I  saw  (says  the  apostle)  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word 
of  God" — 'Those  whom  I  had  before  seen  under  tne  altar  (6th  ch.) — ^the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  €U)d,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held — them  I  now  saw  again,  getting  the  judgment  which  then  they  sought.' 
So  much  for  the  first  company  of  martyrs,  under  Paganism.  The  next  clause 
of  our  passage  describes  the  second  company : — 

^*  And  [I  taw  the  souls  of]  such  as  had  not  worshipped  The  beast,  neither  his  image, 
neither  had  received  the  mark  upon  the  forehead  and  in  the  hand.*' 

The  resurrection  of  this  company  shows  they  were  seen  as  dead,  while  the 
'-^judament"  given  to  them  along  with  the  former  class — ^in  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  that  class,  that  Uiey  should  have  judgement  given  them  as  soon 
as  the  other  party  were  "  killed  as  they  were^* — puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  this 
is  a  martyr-company  too.  Accordingly,  we  read  (ch.  xiii.  15),  that  *'it  was 
given  to  him  [the  second  beast  that  spake  like  a  dragon,  v.  11]  to  cause  that  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed/' 

The  last  clause  of  the  passage  needs  no  comment:  "And  they" — ^these  two 
martyr-companies— "lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years." 

Thus  this  celebrated  vision  is  exclusively  a  visional  resurrection  of  martyrs. 
Not  only  are  none  else  in  it,  but  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  the  passage — the 
one  referring  to  those  about  to  be  described,  and  the  other  to  these  as  already 
described — ^tie  us  down  to  the  very  parties  specified  in  the  two  middle  clauses  of 
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thepassa^  Mxtd.  nec^sitate  Uie  restriction  of  the  whole  to  the  ^ain  witnesses 
of  Ciirist. 

In  tliia  view  of  the  vision,  U  is  utUrly  inadequate  to  express  the  resurrection  of 
the  whole  Church  of  God  bodily  from  1h&  grave,    I  t^ink  everyone  mnat  see  this. 

The  ibllowing  are  Bir.  Brown's  nine  arguments  against  the  interpretation 
df  a  titeral  resurrection.  1.  If  **tbe  first  resurrection''  mean  rising  from 
the- grave  in  immortal  and  glorified  bodies,  then  the  assertion  that  '*on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,"  is  irrelevant ;  but  if  w,e  suppose 
that  the  "  first  resurrection "  refers  to  a  glorious  State  of  the  Church  on 
eatth  and  in  its  mortal  state,  then  the  expression  is  highly  encouraging 
and  consolatory.  2.  There  are  but  two  alternatives  of  this  prophecy ; 
either  to  have  part  in  **  the  first  resurrection  "  or  to  be  under  *•  the  power 
of  the  aecond  death."  What  then  becomes  of  the  myriads  of  men  wha 
are  to  people  the  earth,  in  flesh  and  blood,  during  the  millennium  ?  3.  The 
express  mentidn  of  a  thousand  years,"  if  meant  to  inform  us  what  a  long 
state  of  earthly  prosperity  the  Church  is  yet  destined  to  enjoy,  is  intelligible 
ehough ;  but  to  say  that  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  "  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years  "  is  different  from  every  other  part  of  Scripture  where 
they  are  said  to  be  ^  ever  present  wiA  the  Lord."  4.  According  to  the 
literal  interpretation  **  the  rest  of  the  dead "  do  not  rise  at  all  in  bodily 
form.  We  go  downwards  in  the  chapter  to  find  them  tintil  we  come  to 
the  account  of  '*  the  dead  both  sMall  and  great"  standing  before  the  throne ; 
and  when  we  make  these  to  be  *<  the  rest  of  the  dbad,"  we  are  forced  to 
exclude  the  righteous  altogether  from  the  last  judgment.  5.  The  decla- 
ration in  v.  12,  about  the  opening  of  the  book  of  life,  at  the  time  when  the 
dead  are  judged,  and  the  reference  made  to  it  in  v.  15,  show  that  '^the 
first  resurrection  cannot  mean  the  literal  rising  of  the  saints  from  their 
graves ;  because  the  glory  conferred  upon  the  saints  at  *'  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  "  cannot  take  place  before  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
life."  6*  The  omission  of  any  declaration  about  ^*  the  sea,  death  and  the 
grave  giving  op  their  dead,"  is  presumptive  against  a  literal  resurrection. 
Much  less  e)cplicit  information  would  be  given  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  than  of  the  wicked,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  which  indicates  both  that  the  first  resurrection  is  not  literal,  and 
that  verses  12  and  i%  include  all  the  dead  without  any  exception.  7.  The 
'  clause  **  the  firnt  resurrection,"  itidtead  of  proving  a  literal  resurrection, 
looks  just  the  reverse,  for  it  seems  to  stand  opposed  to  the  gmeral  resur- 
rection. Is  it  reasonable,  say  the  pre-millennialists,  to  suppose  that  if  the 
second,  or  general  resurrection  is  to  be  literal,  the  first  is  to  be  figurative  ? 
Unfortunately  for  this  reasoning,  in  verse  6,  **  the  first  resurrection "  and 
^'the  second  Jea/A"  are  brought  together  and  contrasted.  Is  the  first 
death,  therefore,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  second  ?  No  one  maintains 
this.  So  of  (he  first  and  second  birth.  The  one  is  literal,  the  other  is 
figurative.  8.  A  conclusive  argument  against  a  general  Imd  literal  resur- 
rection of  i|ll  the  saints,  is  that  the' verses  represent  simply  a  martyr  scene. 
This  has  been  already  alluded  to.  We  think  that  almost  any  one  would 
see  the  amazing  contract  betw^en^  the  all-comprehensive  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  the  rigidly  linuted  expression  of  it,  if  it  was  intended  to  assert 
the  literal  resurrection  of  the  saints.  9.  Equally  conclusive  is  the  argu- 
ment that,  on  the  theory  of  a  literal  resurrecdon,  no  adequate  or  consistent 
explanation  can  be  made  of  *^  the  jitdgmeni  that  was  given"  unto  the  slain 
martyrs.  What  judgment  was  this?  Clearly  the  same  that  the  first  com- 
jj^ny  sought^  (6th  ch.)  and  were  assured  they  would  get  aa  soon  as  the 
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second  company  were  ready  to  receive  it  along  with  them.  **  How  long, 
O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  t"  If  judge  and  avenge  do  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing, 
they  at  least  go  together.  Accordingly,  when  our  millennial  vision  says, 
'«I  saw  judgpaent  given  i^nto  them" — the  martyr-companies— it  seems 
beyond  doubt  to  declare,  '« I  saw  the  Lord  fulfilling  his  pledge  to  the  souls 
under  the  altar— I  saw  him  judging  and  avenging  their  blood — and  the 
blood  of  the  other  company  along  with  them — on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth."  In  the  figurative  sense,  all  this  is  natural  and  intelligible.  The 
cause  for  which  the  martyrs  lived  and  died  is  avenged  in  the  retributioiMi 
of  millennial  triumphs.  If,  however,  the  martyrs  themselves  personally 
rise  from  the  dead  with  all  saints,  in  order  to  have  judgment  given  them, 
then  their  persecutors  should  be  expected  to  rise  also  from  their  graves  in 
order  to  receive  it.  On  all  just  ^rinpiples  of  interpretation^  if  the  cry  for 
*»  judgment"  is  to  bring  up  the  martyrs  in  their  literal  persons  at  the  mil- 
lennium, the  same  cry  ought  to  bring  up  their  enemies'^th  person  along 
with  them.  But  according  to  the  p re-millennial  theory,  '*  the  rest  of  the 
dead,"  who  are  the  wicked,  do  not  rise  until  aAer  the  millennium.  On 
the  theory  of  a  figurative  interpretation,  the  sense  is  plain  and  consistent. 
The  muse,  for  which  the  martyrs  died,  triumphs  as  **  life  from  the  dead." 
The  generations,  who  have  gone  before,  live  again  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  God's  instruments  of  avenging  their  blood.  Pope  Adrian,  in  ^n 
address  to  the  t)iet  at  Nuremberg  in  1523,  said  **  The  heretics  Huss  and 
Jeroro.e,  are  alive  again  in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther."  In  this  sense 
the  witnesses  for  Christ,  of  every  age,  shall  not  only  "  live  and  .reign"  in 
their  successors  ''  for  a  thousand  years,  but  the  rest  of  the  dead  (the  oppo- 
sing party)  will  not  live  again  until  the  thousand  years  shall  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  the  first  resurrection."  And  ** blessed"  surely  ''shall  he  be!' 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  such  times,  and  *'  holy  shall  he  be  that  hath  part  in  this 
first  resurrection."  . 

We  see  therefore,  that  this  passage  does  not  sustain  the  pre-millennial- 
ists,  when  examined  in.  the  light  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  .  Much  less 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  general  statements  of  Bibhcal  doc- 
trine which  were  presented  in  our  previous;  notice. 

One  more  notice  of  Mr.  Brown's  admirable  book  will  appear.  Our  next 
will  give  his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  millennium — its  leading  features- 
no  revival  of  Jewish  peculiarities,  &c. 

Th€  Barda  of  thi  Bible,    Bj  OKoa«B  Giltillabt.    Harper  A  Brothera,  K.  Y. 

A  remarkable  book.  In  describing  its  character,  almost  any  one  would 
begin  by  sayings  that  it  is  rather  too  gorgeous.  Figures  of  speech  are  asi 
thick  as  stars  in  the  sky.  Besides  stars,  the  aurora  borealis  streams  up 
with  arctic  elegance  and  ease;  meteors  explode ;  and  now  and  then  a  long- 
tailed  comet  brushes  along,  to  remind  us  of  the  vagaries  of  this  mundane 
system.  A  natural  brilliancy,  which  is  at  times  charming,  predominates 
in  this  book  of  Bible  bards.  In  the  second  place,  this  is  a  work  of  real 
merit.  It  contains  no  small  amount  of  interesting  criticism,  lively  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  comprehensive  views  of  scriptural  truth.  AAer 
describing  the  circumstances  creating  and  modifying  Old  Testament  poetry, 
the  general  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  its  varieties,  Mr.  GilfiUaa 
takes  up  the  poetry  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  each  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  then  describes  the  circumstances  modifying  New  Testament 
poetry,  and  discusses  the  poetry  of  the  Gospels,  of  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and 
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John,  and  concludes  with  the  comparative  estimate,  influences,  and  effects 
of  Scripture  poetry.  We  do  not  exactly  h'ke  the  name  of  this  book.  Is  it 
proper  to  call  Peter,  Panl,  ^.,  bardg,  merely  because  their  thoughts  some- 
times border  on  poetry  ?  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  certainly  a  bard  of  bards.  He 
is  also  a  clergyman  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  settled  a| 
Dundee.    He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  gifted  men  of  this  age. 

jf  familiar  treatiu  on  Christian  Baptitmj  UluttraUd  with  etifrarmgt,  desigoed  tor  young 
ChritUuis  and  baptized  children.  By  Jaitm  Wood,  D.  D.  Profewor  in  New  Albany 
Tbeoiogieal  Sembiary,  Ind.    J.'B.  Andenon,  New  Albany. 

The  matter  of  this  excellent  treatise  on  baptism  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I.  discusses  the  nCiode  of  administering  the  ordinance,  in  which 
the  true  scriptural  theory  is  admirably  presented.  Part  tl.  examines  the 
proper  subjects  of  baptism.  The  right  of  childten  to  this  ordinance  is 
proved  from  tbmr  membership  in. the  Old  Testament  Church,  which  is 
identical  with  the  present  Church,  from  Christ's  treatment  of  little  children, 
from  our  Saviour's  last  commission  and  the  practice  of  the  Aposdes  Qnder 
it,  and  from  historical  proofs.  P^ut  HI.  brings  to  view  the  benefits  of 
Christian  baptism*  After  showing  that  baptism^  is  not  a  saving  ordinancey 
and  that  the  baptism  of  believers  is  a  seal  of  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
Dr.  Wood  maintains  that  baptism  is  beneficial  to  infants.  1.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  that  gracious  covenant  which  God  entered  into  with  believing 
parents  and  $heir  children.  2.  From  its  tendency  to  secure  to  the  child 
early  religious  instruction.  8.  i)y  bringing  the  child  into  important  rela- 
tions to  Uie  church,  and  securing  valuable  church  privileges.  4.  By  its 
influences  on  parents  and  the  church,  and  through  them  on  children.  All 
these  points  are  well  illustrated  and  enforced.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
free  from  sectarian  acrimony,  and  is  serious  and  pereuasive.  A  man  who 
writes  in  such  a  spirit  will  find  readen  to  appreciate  his  aiguments.  The 
engravingi  and  general  appearance  of  the  book,  like  the  kindly  mannera 
of  a  man  of  sense,  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  hold  inter- 
courae  with  iL  The  engravings  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  an  apt 
emblem  of  apostolic  aigument.  We  ought  to  add  that,  although  the  title  of 
this  work  on  baptism  has  a  modest  reference  to  young  Christians,  it  is 
well  suited  to  all,  old  and  young. 

Crumbifrom  the  Zand  ^eahn.    By  Joair  Kvox.    Gould  db  LineDln,  Beaton. 

This  lis  a  sprightly,  interesting,  little  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
old  Scotia's  intelligent  and  loving  sons.  Having  tasted  the  crumbs,  we 
want  slices  of  this  good  family  cake ;  and  the  next  time  the  oven  is  kindled, 
we  bespeak  our  lifaAre  o*  gdde  things. 

Amtriean  Bdueaiion;  d«  Princ^ta  and  JEUmenU,    By  E.  D.  MASBrnLD. 

A.  8.  Barnes  it,  Ca,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mansfield  sets  out  with  the  idea  that,  a  republic  being  the  highest 
form  of  civil  government  and  the  one  most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  American  education  should  be. of  the  completest 
character.  He  uses  American^  therefore,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  ofpro^ 
fiincial  as  in  the  liberal  sense  of  an  education  perfect  in  kind,  and  adapted 
to  a  nation  of  Christian  freemen.  The  elements  of  an  edocation  peculiar 
to  our  nation. and  times  he  regards  as  including,  1.  The  idea  of  its  govern- 
ment* contained  in  its  constitution;  2*  The  idea  of  modern  science,  as 
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developed  in  modem  civilization ;  and,  3.  The  idea  of  Christianity  oon- 
tained  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Mansfield  considers  the  objects  of  intellectual 
education  to  be  two-fold ;  and  righdy  places  firsts  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  then  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  as  may  be  of  use  in  after 
life.  His  book  contains  an  effective  plea  in  behalf  of  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, history,  language,  &c.,  and  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the  law-book 
from  Heaven.  The  chapter  on  the  Bible,  (in  most  respects  excellent,)  fails 
to  lay  full  stress  upon  the  peculiar  plan  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Religion  is,  however,  uniformly  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  elements  of 
education ;  the  author  not  having  imbibed  the  unphilosophical  and  un- 
christian notion  that  education  ought  to  exclude  divine  truth.  Mr.  Mans- 
field^s  book  is  well  adapted  to  be  useful  *'  to  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States,'*  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  to  all  persons  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  subject. 

LITBBABT  NOTICES. 

The  Harpers  have  recently  issued  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Robinson' $  Greek  and  JSngliih  Lexicon.  A  large  portion  of  this  work 
has  been  entirely  re-written,  and  the  rest  thoroughly  revised.  Dr.  Robin- 
son's experience,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
science  of 'philosophy,  have  enabled  him  to  render  this  an  invaluable  help 
in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  It  possesses  many  of' the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  commentary,  and  a  concordance,  as  well  as  of  a  lexicon.  Although 
much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  great  improvements  made  upon  the 
former  edition,  its  form  is  as  convenient,  and  its  price  as  reasonable. 

The  Harpers  have  also  published  a  very  valuable  LeUin  and  English 
Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Latin  and  German  Lexicon  of  IVeund,  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  by  Prof.  Andrews.  This  work  is  probably  not  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  work  now  in  use. 

The  Massachusetts  Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  have  published  new  edi-< 
tions  of  the  works  of  the  younger  President  Edwards^  in  ^  vols.  8vo.,  and 
of  Dr.  Bellamy^  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  both  edited  by  the  Rev.  Tryon  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.  of  New  London,  Ct.  These  works,  which  had  become  very 
scarce,  are  thus  made  accessible,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

The  Theological  works  of  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover, 
are  now  completed,  making  valuable  additions  to  our  Theological  literature. 
We  may  notice  these  more  at  large  hereafter. 

We  observe  with  interest  that  several  Works  have  k*ecently  been  published 
in  New  York,  upon  missionary  countries,  which  are  wdl  adapted  to  awake 
new  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  this  cause.  Messrs.  Carter  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  Northern  India,  by  Rev.  John  C  Lowrie,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  giving  his  im- 
pressions of  the  country,  the  people,  their  literature,  and  religion ;  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  our  own  mis- 
sions in  that  country. 

Messrs.  Baker  &  Scribner  have  published  a  lai^  and  full  work  on  the 
geography,  history,  government,  manners,  customs,  literature  and  religion  of 
he  HindooiSy  with  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  India, 
and  the  present  state  of  Christian  missions  in  its  southern  portion,  by  Rev. 
F.  Be  W.  Ward,  late  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  These  works 
will  enable  any  pastor  to  prepare  monthly  concert  accounts  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  congregations,  and  promote  by  the  grace  of  God  a  more  intel- 
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ligent  missionary  spirit.  Messrs.  Baker  &  Seribner  h^ve  also  pablisbed  a 
very  interesting  narration  of  the  work  of  God '  among  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  entitled  '•  Christianity  Revived  in  the  East,"  by  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dunght^  Missionary  of  the  American  Board.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  missions.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  calm  and  teniperate  account  of  the  persecutions  in  which  Bishop 
Southgate  figured  so  unenviably. 

Prof.  Hackett,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  will  publish  this 
spring  a*  Philological  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

John  Wiley  has  in  press,  and  will  shortly  publish — "  Isaiah  Translated 
and  Explained,"  by  J.  A.  Alexander ;  an  Mridgment  of  the  author's 
**  Critical  Commentary  on  Isaiah,"  in  2  vols,  12mo, 

A  ^ew  Jersey  paper  says  that  Prof.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,. is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  history  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  6.  P.Putnam  announces  a  Commentary  on  EccUHaatei^  by  Prof. 
Steward  of  Andover. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

Tbn  times  as  many  Bibles  have  been  jprinted  since  1804,  when  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  organized,  as  ever  existed  .in  all  the 

{previous  centuries  of  the  world  together.  This  statement  is  not  based  on 
oose  conjecture.  The  library  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  containing  a 
copy  of  nearly  every  edition  of  the  Bible  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  furnished  important  data  in  authenticating  this  calculation.  The 
modern  movement  of  the  Bible  dates  back  but  comparatively  a  little  while. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  from  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  began  to 
multiply  soon  af^er  the  art  of  printing  began.  The  one  necessarily  caused 
the  other.  But  the  number  of  copies  in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  few  till  the 
Bible  societies  began  their  career.  From  the  Reformation  to  1804,  there 
were  between  three  and  four  millions'  of  Bibles  in  about  forty  diBTerent  lan- 
guages. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  by  King  James  hastened  its  introduction 
among  the  people ;  but,  in  the  year  1777,  when  the  subject  of  printing  the 
Bible  was  before  Congress,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  only  four  mil- 
lions of  printed  Bibles  in  the  world !  At  that  time,  there  were  not  less  than 
four  hundred  miUibns  of  adult  persons  in  the  world,  and  of  these  one  hun- 
dred millions  were  professing  Christians!  There  was,  therefore,  in  exist- 
ence one  Bible  only  to  each  hundred  adujt  persons !  Now  let  us  take  a 
look  at  th%' Bible  movement  since. 

The  old  Continental  Congress  ordered  20,000  Bibles  to  be  imported  from 
Holland,  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  In  1781,  Congress  approved  the  edition 
of  the  Bible  published  by  Mr.  Aitken,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  therefore,  that  the  great  progress  in  the  diffa- 
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8ion  of  the  Bible  has  beep  made,  and  most  of  it  sinee  the  year  1800.    Lei 
us  now  look  at  the  statistics  of  that  diffusion. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1804  -        -  30,000,000  copies. 

American  Bible  8ocietj,  instituted  in  1810          ...  0,000,000  do. 

Briy«b  Depot  in  Paris,  insatuted  in  1820  -     --        -        -    .      2,009;2ll  do. 

Swedish  Society,  instituteid  in  1808  •        -        •        -        •  '  664,378  do. 

Netherland  Society  ---.....  274,733  do. 

Frankfort  Agency,  instituted  in  1816          ...        .  701,027  do.. 

WertenbergeSociety,  instituted  in  1812     ...        »^  464,567  do. 

Prussian  Society  lat  Berlin,        -        .        .        •        •        •  1,271,194  do. 

Bassian  Bible  Societies,  instituted  in  1826          ...  993,569  do. 

Calcutta  Society,  instituted  in  1811            ...        .  491,567  do. 

Madras  Society,  instituted  in  1820 462,505  do. 

It  ier  ^opposed  that  other  Societies  not  enumerated  will  make  the  whole 
number  of  Bibles  issued  by  the  Bible  societies  at  least  thirty-Jive  miU 
lions  cf  copies. 

This  has  all  taken  place  since  1815 ;  but  it  must  also  be  taken  into  view, 
that  in  die  same  time  vast  numbers  of  copies  have  been  issued  by  book- 
selling establishments.  There  must,  therefore,  be  at  least  twenty  times  as 
many  copies  of  Scriptures  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  the  reading  popu- 
lation, as  there  were  in  1800.  Bqt  this  is  not  all;  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  difierent  langpiages  and  dialects, 
of  which  ten  are  languages  of  Africa,  and  three  of  these  on  the  Western 
coast.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  transaction  is,  that  to  all  the  bar- 
barous  nations  of  the  world  the  Bible  is  now  the  messenger,  the  only  mes- 
senger of  literature  and  knowledge.  It  is  the  book  of  civilization  where 
not  one  ray  of  any  light  had  previously  penetrated  the  obscurity  of  bar- 
barism.—>6^nctnna^t  Gazette. 

Enoland  Aifi>  THB  RoMANisTs.^-The  London  Standard  states,  with 
great  confidence,  that  Lord  John  Russell  firmly  adheres  to  the  principled 
laid  dowh  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  same  authority  also 
states,  that  the  Queen^s  speech  will  contain  a  strong  expression  against  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  speech  will  be  followed  by 
stringent  legislative  measures. 

According  to  report,  the  Vatican  is  exceedingly  disfippointed  at  the  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Papal  hierarchy.  They  appear  to  have  been 
completely  misled  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  Papal,  and  even  of  the 
Puseyite  cause  in  England,  and  were  not  at  all  prepared  for  those  stupen- 
dous demonstrations,  which  are  everywhere  being  given.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, nevertheless,  is  putting  on  a  bold  front,  and  hurling  defiance  at  all 
opposers,  from  time  to  time  -preaching  lectures  in  defence  of  the  subject, 
and  calling  upon  the  English  to  come  and  take  refuge  in  the  holy  ark  of 
salvation.  If  rumour  may  be  relied  on,  it  seems  the  Pope  is  disposed  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  Tractarians  into  his  spiritual  dominion.  His  Holi- 
ness is  to^  found  an  order  of  married  preachers,  for  the  sake  of  finding 
employment  for  English  clergy  that  happened  to  be  married,  and  who  con- 
sequently cannot  become  Romish  priests^  It  is  hinted  ihat  the  chaplains 
of  the  New  Order  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  Litui^y,  too,  with  certain 
modifications,  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  left  undone  to  help  on  the  work  of 
Anglican  conversion.  It  was  stated,  some  time  backi-that  Cardinal  Wise- 
man had  been  counselling  the  Vatican  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  celibacy  in  England ;  the  present  is  the  same  idear  turning  up 
another  aspect.     The  ferment  is  thickening.     The  cry  of  the  Churchmen 
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for  a  revival  of  the  Convocation  waxes  daily  louder.  Thjs  GonvoeatioQ 
the  Government  will  never  concede:  and  the  result  will  be,  that  they  who 
attach  to  it  great  importance,  will  be  driven  to  seek  the  liberties  for  which 
they  vainly  sigh,  under  some  other  form  than  in  the  Established  Church. 

The  Weslbyan  Connexion.— In  the  Wesleyan  world,  while  contro- 
▼ersy  still  rages  to  some  extent,  there  is  yet  tight  gradually  breaking  in 
upon  the  Reformers ;  so  that  while  their  dissatisfaction  is  becoming  daily 
stronger,  their  views  are  becoming  more  and  more  scriptural.  The  subject 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  see,  is  occupying,  attention,  both  as  to  the  mode 
of  it,  and  the  administrator.  Hitlierto,  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  the  example 
of  the  Church  of.  England  has  been  followed ;  the  people  approached  the 
so-called  altar,  and  in  companies,  kneeling  and  receiving  the  elements  from 
the  hand  of  the  minister.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  observed  by  the  Apostles,  was  a  very  different  th^ng  from  this, 
which  strongly  bears  the  impress  of  Popery. 

Charitable  Insttttttions  of  LoNDON.-^There  are  in  London  491 
charitable  institutions.  Of  these  97  are  medical  and  surgical  charities,  103 
institutions  for  the  aged,  31  asylums  for  orphans,  40  schooU  book,  and 
visitation  societies,  and  ,35  Bible  and  missionary  societies'.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  these  institutions  is  about  eight  millions  of  dollars — ^five 
millions  of  which  axe  raised  by  voluntary  coniributiohs. 

Rblioiovs  Toleration  in  Tvrket.'— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  New  York  on  Monday,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  D wight,  at  Constantinople,  dated  December  4th, 
communicating  the  important  information,  that  through  the  unremitted 
efforts  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  a  firman  or  imperial  charter  has  been,  ob- 
tained, regularly  incorporating  the  Protestants  of  Turkey  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity, entided  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  any  other  nation 
under  the  Mussulman  domination.  This  is  considered  an  important  step, 
as  affecting  their  civil  position  in  the  empire.  Upon  their  reception  of  this 
charter,  the  missionaries-  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  tp  tender  him  their  thanks  for  so  high  a  favour.  Thirteen  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  PjotesUint  community  also  called  on  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  at  his  request,  when  they  were  addressed  fox  three-quarters  ofan 
hour  on  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  in  view  of  their  advanced  position 
in  the  empire.  The  meeting  is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  affecting 
one.     The  ambassador  himself  betrayed  evidence  of  deep  emotion. 

It  is  true  that  the  Protestants  have  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity for  three  years  past,  and  their  complaints  have  always  received 
respectful  consideration  by  the  Porte ;  but  no  regular  imperial  act  of  incor- 
poration had  taken  place,  and  no  pledge  of  permanent  protection  had  been 
extended  by  the  govemmenL     Mr.  Dwight  says : 

^  The  present  enlightened  administration  of  Turkey,  stimulated  by  the 
energetic  influence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  has  been  sufficient  to  secure 
to  the  Protestants  their  civil  rights  in  most  cases ;  though  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration might  at  any  time  have  turned  the  scale,  and  thrown  them 
again  into  the  power  of  their  enemies.  The  firman  now  obtained,  being 
from  the  Siultan  himself,  and  placed  in  their  own  hands,  gives  all  the  stabi- 
lity and  permanency  to  their  civil  orgaa^^tion  that  the  older  Christian 
communities  enjoy." 

A  Turkish  Pasha  has  been  appointed  to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they 
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are  to  appoint  an  agent  from  among'  themselves,  as  their  organ  for  trans- 
acting business  with  the  government.  The  gr^at  problem  of  religious 
toleration  in  Turkey,  as  it  affects  the  Protestants,  is  now  considered  as 
solved-^a  result  little  expected  a  few  years  ago* 

Dr.  Murray  upon  Popkry. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  was  recently  invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  Popery  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  New  York.  '  Silas  Holmes,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  meetings 
which  was  composed  of  as  many  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  capacious 
area  of  the  building.  The  subject  was  handled  as  might  be  expected  by 
both  Protestants  and  Papists.  Xirwan  showed  that  he  had  not  exhausted 
his  theme  in  his  "  Letters."  The  same  ability,  wit,  eloquence,  and  learn- 
ing that  make  his  «*  Letters*'  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  interwoven 
throughout  the  address.  After  giving  a  specimen  of  Popish  doctrines,  Dr. 
Murray  adds :  ' 

Popery  has  not  left  a  doctrine  or  sacrament  'of  the  Church  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity. It  has  virtually  annulled  the  Sabbath  by  its  holy  days — «nd  the 
worship  of  Ood  by  the  worship  of  saints — and  the  work  of  Christ  Dy  the  works 
of  merit — and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  by  the  manipulations  oT  its  priests-— and 
the  work  of  God  by  first  corrupting  it,  and  then  withholding  it  from  the  people. 
There  is  not  a  trum  in  the  system  which  is  not  clouded  by  some  error»  or  which* 
is  not  cast  into  the  shade  of  some  towering  superstition,  where  it  can  only 
maintain  a  sickly  existence.    Such  is  the  doctrinal  element  of  Popery. 

And  equally  unscriptural  is  its  polity ,  by  which  we  mean  its  external  organi- 
sation. ......  Tne  state  nad  its  Cassar,  the  Church  must  have  its  Pope.  Cdmuu-  had 

his  senate,  the  Pope  must  have  his  cardinals.  Caesar  had  his  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  Pope  must  have  his  patriarchs  and  archbishops.  The  governors  had 
their  subordinates,  and  these  again  theirs,  down  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  state ; 
the  patriarchs  and  archbishops  had  their  subordinates,  and  these  again  theirs, 
down  to  the  veir  lowest  office  in  the  Church.  As  in  ^e  state  all  civil  power 
emanated  from  Csdsar,  and  all  disputes  were  finally  referable  to  him,  so  m  the 
Church  the  Pope  was  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  the  final  judge  in  all  dis- 
putes. Thus  ue  Bishop  of  Rome  became  the  Csesar  in  the  Church — metro- 
politans and  patriarchs  were  transmuted  into  proconsuls — ^bishops  into  magis- 
trates— the  nominally  Christian  Church  intoa  Idngdom  of  this  world,  and  its 
ministers  into  an  army  of  spiritual  janizaries,  depending  for  their  authority  and 
support  upon  the  Pope,  and  sworn  to  execute  nis  infallible  MiH.  Thus  "  the 
wicked"  was  fully  revealed.  The  Roman  empire  has  long  since  passed  away; 
ages  ago  its  mangled  limbs  were  strewn,  over  earth  and  oceaa ;  but  in  the  eccle- 
siasti(»Ll  organization  called  Popery,  we  have  the  living  model  of  that  form  of 
government  by  which  the  Csssars  bound  the  nations  to  their  thrones,  and  by 
which  they  were  enai>led  to  crush  at  the  extremes  of  the  world  every  effort  to 
break  the  yoke  of  servitude.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  fashioned  with 
great  exactness  after  the  civil  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  because  of  the  vitality 
of  the  religious  element  which  it  contains,  it  has  long  survived  its  model,  but  it 
is  among  the  things  that  must  eo,  and  is  going,  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

Such,  then,  is  uie  system  of  doctrine,  and  such  is  the  polity,  which,  when 
united,  form  the  papacy,  or  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  polity,  it  is  a  pure  despo- 
tism; in  doctrine,  it  is  a  bad  caricature  of  Christianity;  m  worship,  it  is  far 
more  heathen  than  Chrbtian.  The  growth  and  th^  blending  of  these  two 
systems  were  the  slow  product  of  ages ;  but,  when  completed,  the  sun  which 
had  risen  over  Judea  set  at  Rome,  and  the  nations,  were  at  the  mercy  of  its 
universal  bishop. 

Dr.  Murray  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  early  in  March.  May  the  bless- 
ing of  his  Master  go  with  him  and  come  back  with  him. 
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/ragmtnte  not  Io0t» 

JOHN  NEWTON'S  TABLE  TALK. 

I  tried  to  make  crooked  thinn  straight,  till  I  have  made  these  knuckles  sore, 
and  now  I  must  leave  it  to  theXord. 

If  I  want  a  man  to  fly,  I  must  lend  him  wings;  and  if  I  would  successfully 
enforce  moral  duties,  I  must  advance  Evangdicd,  motives, 

I  should  have  thought  mowers  very  idle  people,  but  they  work  while  they  whet 
theii'  scythes.  So  devotedness  tO  Clod>  whether  it  mows  or  whets  its  scythe, 
stiU  goes  on  with  its  work. 

My  principal  method  of  'defeating  heresy,  is  iihat  of  establishing  the  truth. 
One  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  witii  tares;  now,  if  I  can  filL  it  first  with  wh^at^  I 
will  defy  his  attempts. 

A  Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  nuin  who  has  a  long  intimacy  with  one 
who,  at  length,  he  finds  out  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the  intimacy 
ceases. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  famous  professor;  but  in.  the  sight  of  God 
that  man  was  gone  before — ^it  is  only  we  that  have  now  discovered  it. 

The  devil  told  a  lie  when  he  said,  '*  All  these  thin^  are  mine,  and  to  whom- 
soever I  vrill  shall  I  give  them."  For  if  he  had  the  disposal  of  preferments,  you 
wid  I,  brother  C  ,  should  soon  be  dignitaries. 

If  an  angel  were  sent  to  find  the  most  perfect  man,  he  would  prolAbly  not 
find  him  composing  a  body  of  divinity,  but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  the  poor-house, 
whom  the  parislt  vrish  dead,  but  humbled  before  God  by  far  lower  thoughts  of 
himself  thfm  others  think  of  him. 

If  two  angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  execute  a  Divine  command,  and  one 
was  appointed  to  conduct  an  empire,  and  another  to  sweep  a  street,  they  would 
feel  no  inclination  to  change  employments. 

I  have  many  books  that  I  cannot  sit  down  to  read.  They  are  indeed  good 
and  sound,  but,  like  halfpence,  there  goes  a  great  quantity  to  little  amount. 
There  are  silver  books,  and  i|  few  golden  books,  but  I  nave  one  book  worth  more 
than  all,  called  the  Bible;  and  this  is  a  book  of  bank  notes. 

"  CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS." 

Long  ages  pttt,  Etenid  Wisdom  said, 

Peclbrm  thy  work  tbo'  the  reward  delays ; 
«  Fear  not,  but  on  the  waten  cast  thy  bread, 

And  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

Thousands  since  then  have  seem'd  to  toil  in  vain—* 
Have  left  the  world  amidst  its  bitter  soeera;  ^ 

Bat  what  they  cast  apon  the  worldly  main, 
Hath  blossom'd  and  borne  frait  in  after  yean. 

No  work  of  faith,  no  earnest  hope  in  God, 

Hath  ever  been,  that  failed  and  came  to  nought ; 
No  worker  rests  beneath  the  grassy  sod, 

.  Whose  work  and  ^th  no  fruits  have  brooght. 

. 

Woik,  then,  and  wait,  and  put  .thy  trast  in  God, 

So  joy  is  sure  and  conquest  shall  be  given ; 
Thine  head  may  rest  unhonoor'd  'neath  the  sod, 

Thy  trusting  soul  shall  meet  reward  in  heaven^— Boioefi'f  JowmaL 

WARNING  TO  THE  IMPENITENT, 
{Fnm  the  Modem  Oretk,) 

^  Reflect  on  that  divine  grace  which  is  held  out  to  thee,  to  lead  thee  to  salvar 
tion— that  grace,  0  impenitent  sinner  I  which  unceasingly  guards  theefirom 
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deBtruction,  and  draws  thee  towards  lepentaaoe— -that  grace  which,  if  still  des- 
pised, must  nltimat^y  be  withdrawn. 

'*!  have  planted  thee,"  saith  the  Lord,  ''like  a  vineyaed — ^notin  a  trackless 
desert,  nor  in  a  ragged  soil,  hut  in  a  verdant  spot.  I  caused  thee  to  be  bom, 
not  of  Jewish  or  Mohammedan,  but  of  Christian  parents,  and  to  be  nurtured 
with  the  milk  of  the  gospel.  To  ffoard  thee  Arom  danger,  I  surrounded  thee 
with  a  trench,  built  a  tower,  and  fenced  thee  with  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done 
in  it?  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  but  it  became  wild,  and 
brought  forth  only  thorns.  Teachers,  preachers,  spiritual  guides  I  judge^  now 
betwLxt  me  and  my  vineyard;  decide  regarding  my  long-sufi^ering  and  its  ingrar 
titude,  and  tell  me  what,  after  so  much  love,  so  much  patience,  1  ought  now  to 
4o.  This  I  will  do.  I  will  demolish  the  tower,  and  thieves  will  plunder  it.  I 
will  pull  down  the  fence,  and  passen^rs  shall  enter  and  trample  it.  I  will 
command  the  clouds  of  heaven  not  to  ram  upon  it,  and  it  shall  become  desolate.^' 

Are  not  these -terriUe  words  by  which  God  threatens  to  abandon  the  impeni- 
tent, and  to  change  his  forbearance  into  indication,  and  his  patience  into  nerce 
anger?  God  so  graciously  calls  to  thee,  waits  for  thee,  and  thou  despisest  his 
proflbred  mercy!  The  ootd  of  God's  love  draws  tiiee  towards  repentance;  but 
thou  resiste^t  with  all  thy  might — ^the  cord  breaks,  and  thou  tumbleat  to  perdi- 
tion. God  tenders  thee  all  the  treasures  of  mee,  and  thou  convertest  themnnto 
treasures  of  wrath.  But  strict  retaliation  sbaU  be  thy  punishment.  Thou  for- 
gettest  €rod — ^he  wiU  forget  thee.  God  entreats,  and  won  wilt  notheed.  Thoa 
wilt  implore,  and  God  shall  reftise  to  hear  I — Bishop  MsnicUe^  Sermon. 

ft 

HINTS  FOR  DAILY  PRACTICE. 

1.  Come  by  faitii  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  all  your  sinfi  may  be  pardoned. 
—Lev.  xvi.  11:  Heb.  ix.  14,  28;  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  19;  1  John  i.  7. 

2.  Seek  by  prayer  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — ^Luke  xi.  13;  Rom.  viii. 
26,27;  Gal.  v.  22,  28;  Eph.  u.  18;  James  lii.  l7. 

3.  Try  to  recollect  continually  that  G6d  is  always  present,  knowing  every 
thought  you  think,  hearing  every  word  you  speak,  and  observing  everything 
you  do. — Prov.  xv.  3;  Ps.  cxxxix.  2-;^  12;  Ezek.  xi.  5;  Heb.  iv.  13. 

4.  Live  upon  Christ  as  the  life-giving  root  of  idl  true  holiness.  John  vi. 
47—58,  XV.  4—8;  Col.  ii.  3,  4. 

5.  Before  you  speak,  ask  these  three  questions: — ^Is  what  I  am  going  to  say 
true?  is  it  useful?  is  it  kind?— Ps.  cxv.  2,  cxli.  3 ;  Prov.  rv.  1,  2;  Eph.  iv.  15, 
25,29,31,32. 

6.  Pray  for  a  calm  and  thoughtful  state  of  mind,  trusting  always  in  the  Lord, 
for  you  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.— ^Tob  xxb.  21 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  3,  4 ; 
Hag.  i.  5;  Matt.  xi.  29;  John  xiv^  26,  27;  Phil.  iv.  2—7;  James  i.  2—7. 

7.  Remember  th&t  if  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your  temper,  it  has  done 
little  for  your  soul;  and  see,  therefore,  that  your  temjper  be  Kind,  mercifaly 
cheerful,  meek,  and  ^l^tionate. — ^Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  James  1.  26 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  8-— 11. 

8.  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 
John  ix.  1;  1  Cor.  x.  31;  GaL  vi.  10. 

CHANGES  OF  FORTUNE. 

A  magnificent  column  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  npoh  ti&e  heights  near 
Boulogne,  to  commemorate  his  celebrated  intended  invasion  f  of  England).  The 
column  is  now  finished,  and  its  history  should  afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  As  Buonaparte  never  accomplished  his  invasion,  so  he 
never  finished  his  monument.  But  when  the  Bourbons  came  back  to  the  throne 
of  France,  they  resumed  the  prosecution  of  this  magnificent  work,  with  a  desi^ 
to  make  it  a  monument  of  their  restoration ;  but  before  thev  could  complete  it, 
they  were  driven  from  the  kingdom.  Louis  Philipne  finished  the  column  as  a 
memorial  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  from  vhich  both  Napoleon  and  the 
Bourbons  had  been  banished:  and  now  Louis  Philippe,  having  been  himself 
banished,  is  numbered  with  the  dead;  and  tlie  oolumn  stands  &  monument  of 
human  instability  thrice  told. 
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Abbott,  C.  J.    - 
Adam,  M.  T. 
Adam,  William, 
Ailadlt,  JaiMe, 
Adame.  Joaepfa, 
A4aroi,'  J.  B. 
Adama,  J.  M.  H. 
Adamtf;W.  T.. 
Adfec^  J.  E. 
Afoew,  i.  R. 
Aiken,  J.  J. 
Aiken,  BUaa,' 
Aiken,  William, 
Aitkeo,.Thomaat 
AM^rdieei  Thomaa, 
Alexander,  ArrhT  D.  P« 
Alexander,  J.  Add.  D.  Jk 
Alexander,  Jaa  W.,I>>D. 
Alexander,  Jamee, 
Alexander,  John  £.  ■ . 
Alexander,  J.  Y. 
Alexander,  Bainnel  D.* 
Alexander,  8.  R. 
Alexander,  Thomaa^ 
Aliaoo,  Jamei, 
Allen,  A.  G. 
Allen,  B.  B. 
Allen,  J.  M. 
AMen,  M.  T*  ^ 
Allen,  B.  B. 
Allen,  B.W. 
Allen,  W.  Y. 
Allison,  Matthew, 
Alrieh,  William  P. 
Andertoh,  David  8. 
AiiderMn,  JB. 
Anderion,  J. 
Andexaoo,  Jaqnet , 
Andenon  J.  U. 
Anderson,  J.  M. 
Aodersop,  R.  N. 
Aiideraon,6  J.  P. 
Anderson,  Wm.  C ,  D.  D. 
Andrews.  B.  W< 
Andrew*,  John, 
Andrews,  Richard, 
Andrews,  Bilas  M. 
Angier,  L.  H. 
Annan,  William, 
Armistead,  J.  8. 
Armstrong  George  B. 
Armstrong,  0»  D. 
Arthnr,  John,' 
Atkinson,  Joseph  M. 
Atkinson,  J  M.  P.  . 
Atwater,  E.  B. 
Anid.  Donald  J. 
AxBon,  J.  fi.  K. 
Axtell,  H. 
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Pitttborgh»  Pa. 


-MeConoensYille,  O. 

3>arta,  N.  Y. 
anover,  Ind. 
Prittoeton,  "H.  J. 
'      Do. 

Do.  ' 
Martin*s  Ferrv,  O. 
Washington,  <). 
Newman,  Ga. 
Freehohl,N.J. 
Vineennes,  Ind. 
Bainbridge,  O. 
Sewiekly  Bottr>m,  Pa. 
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Sribes  Hill,  N.  Y. 
hesterville.  S.  C.  . ' 
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Baber,  J. 

Baekna,  John  C,  D.  P. 
Baokns,  J.Trttmb.  D.  D. 
Backus,  W.W. 
Badeaa,  B.  M/ 


Bnmmiti  Point,  Va. 
BaltiiAore,  Md. 
Bcheneeudy.  N.  T«' 
FriendsMp,  N.  Y. 
Lima,  O. 
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Bailey;  RvW.^ 
Bailey  Winfhrofr,  \ 
Bain.  John  R.'. 

Saird,  James  R. 
aird,  Robort,  D,  D. 
Baird,8smnel  J. 
Balrd,  Waahingtoo, 
Baker,  A. 
Baker,  J  W. 
Baker,  baniel.'D.D. 
Baker,  R.  M. 
Baker,  William  M. 
Balch,  J.  T. 
Baleh,  Thomas  B. 
Baldrldge,  Samuel, 
Baldwin,  J.  C. 
Balentlne,  Hamilton, 
Banks,  A.  B. 
Banks,  Wiliiam. 
Baunard.  William, 
Barber,  D.  M. 
Bard, Isaac. 
Bardwell,  H  J. 
Barjiee,'Jamea  C. 
Barr,  Joseph, ' 
Barr,  Thomas  H.  ^ 
.Barrett,  Gerrish, 
Barstow,  Z  6  ^ 
Bartley,  J.  M.  C 
Barton,  William  B. 
Basoom,  £•; 
Bates,  Lemnel  P. 
Bayless,  8.  M. 
Bayleas,  James  O. 
Beach,  Charles, 
Beard.  William  8. 
Beadle,  B  B. 
Beatiie,  Jamea,' 
Beauie,  Robert  R- 
Beatty,  C.  a,  D.  JX 
Bebee,  L.  B. 
^cton  J.  M. 
Beekman,  J.  B.  T. 
Beer^Tbomaiu 
Bell.  L.  O. 
Bell.  Robert, 
Bell.  William  G. 
Bellamy,  Thomaa, 
BeWille,  Jacob. 
BelvUle.  John  L. 
Beman.O.  P. 
Benedict,  £.  P. 
Bennett,  Asa, 
Bennett,  I. 
Bergen,  George  P. 
Bergen.  John  O. 
Barry.  Robert  T. 
Berrybill.  Franklin, 
Bertron.8.  R. 
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BtauntoiT,  Va. 
'  Middletown,  L  I. 
Paulding,  Tenn. 
Yorkvifia.  8.  C. 
New_york<ltir. 
Nbw  Caalle,  Tenn. 
Milledg^vflle,  Ga.    ' 
Saliiibury,  N.  C. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Galveston,  Texas.  ' 
Madison,  <^a. 
Austin,  Texas. 
Norristown.  Ark. 
Bnckland.Va. 

Paulding,  Ml. 

jex  Dorado,  Texas. 
Pedanaville,B.C. 
New  York  citv. 
Waahingtonvftle,  Pa^ 
Greenville,  Kv. 
^BoowBville,  Mi. 
^erryville.  Ky. 
Newark,  Dot 
Old  Hickory,  O. 
Wetherafieid,  Ct. 

Aamnetead,  N.  B. 
;  Wo^iidge.  N.  J. 

Raw  Patch.  Ind. 

Conneantvllle.  fa. 

I^nclngfon.  Ky. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Woodville,  Mi. 

Btarrardsville,  Va. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Now  Orleans,  La. 

West  Milton.  N.  Y. 

Btenbenville.  O. 

Freehold,  N>  J. 
^^^Lorisaa,  Texas. 
JlHieedevUle,  N.  Y. 
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Washington.  Va. 
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Bittinger,  B.  F.  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
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U.S.  Navy. 
Bannerihan's,  N*  6. 
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WoodviMe,  B.  C. 
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Plainfierd.  N  J. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Baltimore.  Md. . 
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TareoijM|>  Pa.  . 
Glenn  Hope.  Pa. 
Newport,  Ky. 
Spring  Valky.  N.Y. 
-Portersville,  Pa. 
Lexington.  Mo. 
Summitt,  N.  J* 


Frankfort.  Ky. 
Pover,  Del. 
Milford.Pa.      y 
Clinton,  Ala. 
X;6ndonderry,  N.  H. 
Darlington.  8.  C. 
Richmond,  Xy.  , 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Loniaville,  Ky. 
Stebenville,  O. 
PrincPTilte,  Ind. 
Pleasant.  O. 
Brownsville,  Tenn* 
Apollo.  Pa. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Harford,  N.Y. 
Manchester,  N.  J. 
Crow  Meadow.  IH. 
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MMfeyiding,  N.  J. 
M^^pPleasant.  Tenn. 
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Bnrwell,  R. 
Bush,  Opotrge  C.     ^' 
Bu^h.  Stephen,  . 
Buahnell,  Veils, 
Butler,  Zebulnn,  D.  D. 
Butts,  Josbna, 


Cahoon,  James, 
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Ca  dwell,  Abel, 
Cadwefl,  A.  H.f'    . 
Ca  dwell,  C.  K. 
Caldwell,  Johi»  P.^ 
Caldwell,  J.  M.  M. 
Caldwell,  Robert  F. 
Celhoun,  Fbilo, 
Calhoun.  William, 
Callon,  James  H. 
Camber n,  Henry  H. 
Cameron,  James, 
Camp,  Philander,       , 
Campbell,  Alexander. 
Campbell,  Allan  D.DD. 
'Campbell,  Archibald  D. 
Campbell,  C  A. 
Campbell,  David  R*- 
Campbell,  B.  8. 
Campbell.  J. 
Campbell.  John  N.,  D.D. 
Campbell.  R.  B. 
Campbeil,  Samuel  D. 
Campbell,  William  G. 
Candee,  Isaac  N. 
Candors,  W.  O. 
Canfield,  Philo, 
Cargen,  William,'^ 
Carlisle.  William,    • 
Carnahan.  James„  U,  D. 
Carothers,  J.  N. 
Carpentrr,  Hugh  S.    . 
Carrell,  Benjamin, 
Carrell,  John  J.' 
■Carson,  Irwin,  • 
Canon,  James, 
Carter,  H.  C. 
Csrter.  J<ibn  P.   ' 
Carter.  William  B.       ' 
Cartledge,  Groves  H. 
Carurhers,  B.  W. 
Caruthers,  John, 
Cass,  Abel  A. 
Casaells,  Samuel  J. 
CasiJeton,  Thomaa» 
Cater,  Edwin, 
*Cater,  R.  B.,  D  D. 
Cattell.  Thomas  W. 
Center,  Samuel, 
Chamberlain,  Jefv  D«  D. 
.Chamberlain,  M.  P. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
^Chambers,  J.  H. 
Chandler,  A.  E. 
Chapman,  U-  W. 
Chapman.  R.  Hett,' 
Chase,  Benjamin^ 
Cliara,  James  M. 
Chejiey.  8  W. 
Cheeseman.  L. 
*Chesley,  G.  C. 
Chesnut,  Thomas  M.' 


•    ^«sf  Qfba  •«  dtfrtsw. 
Jefferson,  Tenn. 
Campbell's  Bridge,  6.  GL 
Greenville,  8.  C. 
Monroe  Works,  N.  Y. 
West  Town. «.  v. 
Wtterford,  N.  Y. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Cincimttti.-O.   ' 
Greenporx,  L.  I. 
Northville,  N.  Y. 
.Savannab.  Ga. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Blar.k  wood  town,  N.  J. 
BoflSilo.-N.  Y. 
Hillsbom.  N.  C. 
BtewaruYille,  Ji.i./ 
Siam* 

New  Castle,' Pa. 
Port  Gibeon.  Mi. 
New  York  City. 
)  - 
.AastintOw'n,  OL 
Black  Creek,  N.  7.* 
Red  6anks,  Mi. 
Greensboro.  N.  O. 
Ohandlersville,  (X 
Rome,  Ga.' 
Bharpaburg,  Ky. 
Lexington.  Va. 
8iaantoiv  Va.  ^ 
West  GieehyillO,  Fhm 
CharlestowUr  Ind. 
fit.  Hasy's,  O.  ' 
Canton,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  L» 
AliOgbeny,  Pa. 
Pegaeus,  N.  C. 
Moreland,  Ky. 
•Bealaville.  O. 
Bbilob,  Tenn. 
Athens,  O. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Of  hama.  La. 
Natural  Bridge,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 
liofayeite.  Ipd, 
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Amanda.  Ky. 
Bavannab,  Ga.' 

Bradfor4l  Bpriqgi,  N.  C. 

Cedarvllle,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Oakland  Coltege,  Mi. 
Natcbas,  Mi. 
Bhady  Dale,  Ga. 

Brewington,  8.  C 
Hepburn,  Pa. 
Mardisville,  Ala. 
Naicbes.  Mi. 
Macomb,  lit. 
Bpringfielil.  Ky. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Virginia  Mills.  Va. 
Rensselaer,  Ind.^ 
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Cbeitor,  AMMl, 
Chester,  E.  F, 
Chwter,  WUUun,  IX  D. 
CheTaller,  Nicholas, 
Chittenden,  W.  B. 
ChTl8tiAn,LeTiH.   . 
ChUrdi,  -Aaron  B. 
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Clark,  John  V. 
Clark,  R.  W. 
Clark,  T.  B. 
Clark,  Williao, 
CleUmd,  Samuel,' 
Cleland,  Ttiomaa  H» 
Cobb,^. 
Cocke,  S.& 
Cochran,  I. 
Cochran,  H^HIiam  F, 
Coe,  James, 
Coet.  Benry  1.  . 
Colfey,  Addison, 
Cogswell,  J.r  D.  OL 
Colt,  J.  C,  D.  D. 
Cole,  Thomas, 
Colledge,  William, .' 
Collins,  Brittqn  E. 
Colmary,  W.  W. 
Colt,  Samuel  H. 
Oolton,  Simeon,  JU.  D. 
Cemfbrt,  David, 
Coniibrt,lX 
Comlttgo,  H.  O. 
Cohant,  Robert  T. 
Condict,  T.  B. 
Condit,  Aaiabm, 
Condlt,  J.  H. 
Condit,  PhiUp. 
Omklinff,  NiShankI  B- 
Conoly,  M. 
Conrad,  L.  L.  < 

Cook,  Isaac  IL 
Cook,  Darwin, 
Cooley,  Eli  V. 
Coon,,  Jacobs 
Coons,  George  W. 
Coons,  J.  F. 
Cooper,  Samuel  ftL 
Copp,  Joseph  A. 
Core,  John, 
Cornish,  Samuel  E. 
Cornyn,  John  K. 
Coras,  C.  C. 
Cory,  Bei^amia, 
CotT,  Joseph, 
Cosby,  J.  V. 
Coulter,  DuTid, 
Coiriter,  James, 
Opniter,  John, 
Cowan,  A.  M. 
Cowmi,  John  f . 
Cowles,  Salmon, 
Cox,  WilUspa, 
Cosad,J. 
Crabb,  John  li. 
Craig,  Adam, 
Crane,  N.  HI. 
Crane,  William  H. 
Crawford,  James, 
Crawford,  Joeiah, 
Cawford,  Thomas  R. 
Creigh,  Thomai^ 
CrBsi7,  Noah, 
Crltehlow,  B.  0. 
Crittenden,  .L.B. 
CroM,  Andrew  B. 
Cross,  Join, 
Crothors,  Samuel, 
Crowe,  J.  y.,  D.D. 
Crowe,  James  B. 
CiMre^  Thomas  Si. 


Pod  Qg^Addrat, 
Morristown,  N..J. 
Kyte  Blrer  P.  0.,  HL 
Pbiladel^hiat  Pa.    - 
Christianbnrg,  Yil 
HoUt  Spilngs,  ML   - 
Watfitagtoni  !>•  C.    ^ 
Princeton,  m.   ' 
fttWjiiii.  fts 
Vrencfa  Gieek,  P». 
Charlton,  M.  T. 
PlynMmth,Hioh. 
UflDpier,  H. 
nSbAeld,  Pa. 
Astoria^  L.  I- 
Washliigton,  Pa. 
nsfafcill,  N.  Y. 

Bell  OsntiQ,  a 

Pleasant  Ridge,  Bl. 
Lake  Providence,  L^ 


Port 

Darlington  Heights,  T&. 
Hanson's  P.  Qi,  Ho. 
Blue  Ball,  a  . 

Peoria,  111. 

New  Brunnrick,  N.  2.. 

Cfaeraw,  S.  C. 

Wilmington;  DoL 

West  Pairfleid,  Pa.   . 

Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

HaysTille,  0, 

Wyalusing,  F^ 

Bunn's  XtOTel,  N.  C. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

Clinton,  ML 

Steubenvllle,  <X 

Ofcdensbuxg,  N.  T. 

Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
.  Washington,  Ky« 

Weston,  O. 

Newton,  N.  J.  ' 

Clinton,  N.  C. 

Mount  TemoD,  Q. 

BeaTer,  Pa. 

Donaldson,  Pat 

Tvenlon,  N.  J.  • 

Poland,  O. 

Memphis,  Tenn.    '' 

NicfaolaSTiUe,  Ky. 
'  Walker,  Pa. 

Sag  Harbour,  L.  L 

CurUsYiUe,  li. 

New  York  City, 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Bant  Smithfleld,  I^ 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Now  Vernon,  N.  J. 

Bavdstown,  Ky. 

Vow  Bloomfleid,  Ma 

Coopeniown,  i^a. 
'  Coiiltervrille,  FSa. 

Urbana,  O. 

PiotosLMo. 

West  Point,  Iowa. 

Pi4ua,0. 

Waveland,  Ind. 

Montpolier,  Q. 

Windsor,  N.Y.    . 

Sugar  drove,  Pa. 

Madison,  PL 

eraysTille.  Pa. 

Ma4iwn,7nd. 
•VWofleld,  0. 

Mercersburg,  Phk 

New  BrlgntoB,  fia« 
Pariow's  GsoYeiXU. 
Baltimors,  Md. 
BlairsTille,  Pik 
Oreenfleld,  0. 
Pleasant,  Ind. 
OarroUton,  K^ 
flwHanoTer, 


Cttlbeitson,  M.  8. 
Cummins,  Charles,  DJX 
Cummins,  Charles  P. 
Cummiiis,  D.  H. 
Cummins,  F.  P. 
CunnUigham,Alexander, 
Cunningham,  Da^  H. 
Cunningham,  H.  B: 
Cunningham,  James, 
CunninghUn,  John  S. 
Cunningham,  W.  M. 
Curran,  Riohaid, 
Cur^e,  A. 
Currie,  &  B< 
-Curtis,'  Josepk  E. 
Cortis,  Lttpton  W. 
•Cuyler,:Oor.  C,  D.D.  .  ' 
Cuyler,  Theodora  L.  ' 


Ningpo,  China. 

Brookrille,  Pa. 
CoTington,  Tenn. 
La  Porte,  Ind. 
Woodcock  P.  0.,  Pa.  ■ 
Mountain  Cove,  Ta. 
AlcKandriina,  N.  C 
Martinsbun  A.  • 
Island  Czee^Sr 
La  Orange,  Cnli» 
Manor  Hill,  Pa. 
CodarGroTq,  N.  C' 
Mason  Hall,  N.C. 
Richmond,  Vs: 
Unionfilte^  &  a 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


f  uid. 


Dabuey,  Robert  Lr 
Dale,  James  W. 
Dale,  John, 
Dalton,  Pi  H. 
Dana,I>a&iel,  D.i). 
Danforth,  Charles, 
Davidson,  Andrew  B. 
Davidson,  Robert,  D.  D. 
Davie,  J.  T.  M. 
Davies,  J;  Leroy, 
Davics,  William  B. 
n>aviB,  Henry,  D.  D. 
Davis,  James, 
Davis,  Josne  B.   - 
Davis,  John  K. 
Davfa,  J.  K. 
Davis,  Robert  N. 
Davis,  Samuel  S.,  CD. 
Davis,  Thomas  £.       > 
Davis,  W.  H. 
Daidson,  Isaao  & 
Deane,  H.  L. 
Decker,  Joha, 
DoiiTendorfr,  8. 
Denoon,  Aletander, 
Denton,  Jonas, 
*DePeu,  Johna  ^ 
Deruelle,  Daniel, 
Dewing,  Jared,    • 
De  Witt,  Abraham, 
Dickey,  James  U. 
Dickey,  John, 
Dickey,  John  M. 
Dickey,  J.  W. 
Dickey,  Samuel, 
Dickey,  Wm. 
Dickinson,  R.  W.,  D.D. 
Dickson,  (Srrus, 
Dickson,  Hugh, 
Dickson,  Hugh  S, 
Dickson,  M.. 
Dickson,  Wm.  ^^ 

Dickson,  Wm.  B.     ^Hft 
Dilworth,  Robert,     '^ 
Dlnsmore,  J.  B. 
Dinsmoro,  J.  IL 
Dinsmorc,  J.  M. 
Doak,  Alexander  A. 
Doak,  D.  G. 
Doak,  J.  W.  K. 
Doak,  Samuel  W. 
Dobbins,  R.  B.. 
Dod,aa 
Dod,Wm.  A. 
Dodd,  Cephas, 
Dodd,  Luther, 
Dodge,  J.  R. 
Dodge,  J.  T. 
Dodge,  R.  V. 
DoU,  J. 

Donaldson,  Alexander, 
Donaldson,  John, 
Donaldson,  W.  H. 
Donan,  Peter, 
Donnelly,  Samuel, 
Dool,  Win.  8, 
Doolittte,  Heniy  L. 


FlshersvUie,  Ta. 
.Chester,  Pa.. 
Kokomo^  Ind. 

.  Newbutyport,  Ms. 
JQnking  ^ring,  O, 
Lexington,  Ya. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.- 
Matteawan,  N.  Y.  - 
Deep  Well,  N.  C 
Meek'a  HUI,  8.  a 
Clinton,  M.Y. 
Morgantown,  Ya. 
Wr^ghtstown.  N.  J. 
Sucoasunna,  N.  J. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Unoolnton,  If.  C 
Camden,  S.  C. 
Mount  UUa,  N.  C. 
Willington,  8.  C. 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Orl£Bn,Oa. 
Bladcnsbai^  Md. 
Haysrille,  0. 
Caledonis,  N.  T. 
Mendham,  N.  J. 

Princeton.  N.  J. 
Blauveltsville,  N.  Y. 
Fair  HUI,  Md. 
Hennepin,  HI. 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 
Oxford,  1%. 
Mansfield.  O. 
Oxford,  Pa. 
Bleominffburgfa,  0. 
Now  YoreClty. 
WheeUng,  Ya. 
Mount  lllll,  N.  a 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
liA&yette,  Ala. 
Dover,  Mo. 
Espenuice,  N.  Y. 
Enon  Volley,  Pa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
Midway,  Kv. 
N.  Cumberland,  0. 
Wash.  College,  Tenn.    . 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
RuBsonvillc,  Tenn. 
Greenvlllo,  Tenn. 

Holly  Springe,  ML 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Amity,  Pa. 
Shell^,  0. 

JacksonviUe,  HL 
Springfield,  HI. 
Milton,  N.C. 
Clarksburg,  Pa. 
Rabbitteville,  Ky. 
Blufflon,  Ind. 
I^ensacola,  Flo. 
Russell  Place,  a  C. 
Brownsville,  0. 
Soottsville,  M.  Y. 


•  « 
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find 

5Ui 


Dotomtis,  J«>S.  C. 
Doriand,  Lnk«; . 
I>OR«pM,  John, 
Dooglier^,  Peter^ 
Pooglaflfl,  Jehu, 
l)oi]gUn,(h«oB, 
Downflr,  Edwin, 
Duboifl^  B.  P. 
•  DuBose^  J.  J. 
^buar,  JvBMf 

idley,  J.  2>. 

imont,  K  Henjy, 
DandaM,  John  B. 
Dunham,  Qeoige^    - 
Piuihftm,-8. 
Ihiiilam  JamM, 
^Dunlap,  MJtchdl  D. 
Bnnla^IbW. 
Punn,  ttobtnwm  P. 
Dunton,  Samu^, 
Dunwody,  J.  B. 
Dupreci,  B.D. 
DattoU}  Warren  B.    ■ 

£afflew>n«  John, 

BiAins,  David  W. 

JBastmap,  J.  B. 

Eastman,  J.  0.. 

Eastman^  Jaoob  W. 

Eastman,  WUIiam  P. 
.  Eaton,  BAmnel' J.  lit 

Baton,  William^ 

Edgar,  CorneUua  H. 

JSdgar,  Bdward  B. 

Edgar,  J.  T.,  JD.  D. 

Edwards,  J. 

Edwards,  James  €k 

Edwards,  Jesse, 

Eells,  WUUam  W^ 

Eloock,  Thomas, 

Elliot,  0«srffe, 

Elliott,  Darid,  D.  D. 

Elliott,  Jared, 
'  Elliott,  John, 

Ely,  George, 

Ely,  Jonathan  T. 

Ely,  Samuel  B. 

Emerson,  Lu^er, 

Emerson,  T.  P. 

Emerson,  W.  0. 


fW  Qfic$  JddntM. 
Bsyoa  <AosM  Tate,  La. 
IisxUudon,  01 
.Wilk«abarre,Pa.    .    . 
Uackinaw,  Hioh. 
Charleston,  S.  a 
PhfladelplM^  Pa, 
Deer  Park,  N.  T. 
New  SMidon,  Pa. 
Bidgewood,  S.  C. 
East  Auiort^  9.  T. 
Namoifo%y  a. 
N^wrpozt,  B.  I. 
.Ginger  Hill,  Pa. 
EUxabeth,  Pa. 
Biptey,  a 
New  Market,  O, 
Mm  Point,  Ya. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Santoea  Springs,  N.  T. 
-PoootavsKsUC. 
Powder  Spxings,  Q%. 
.  Charlestowxiy  Va. 

^nfli»lo'P.  0^  Pa. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  T. 
Crawfbrdsrllle,  Ind. 
N.  Petersburgh,  0. 
Greenland,  0. 
Franklin,  Pa. 
Winterftrllle,  0. 
Brldgehampton,  L.  I. 
Weatfield,  N.  J. 
Nashyille,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  O. 
Smlthtown  Branoh,  L.  I. 
(ortageTffle,  N.  Y. 
Newbuzyport,  Maas. 
Corlngton,  0. 
Alexandria,  Pil 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Trashington,  D.  C. 
LedUes,0. 

Hamilton  Sqoace,  N.  J. 
Bahway^  N.  J. 

Crab  Bottom,  Ya. 
Weston,  0. 
BtarkTllle,  Mi. 


Kngles,  William  M.,  D.D.  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


English,  James  T. 
English,  Thomas  B. 
Ernst,  Vrederlek  8. 
Ersklne,  Ebenoser^ 
Evans,  Benjamin  D. 
Evans,  James  S. 
Evans,  S.  N. 
Ewing,  D.  B. 
Ewing,  Fielding  N. 
Ewing,  John  D. 

faircMid,  A.  O.,  D.P. 
Farls,  John  M. 
l''arquhar,  John^ 
Teuton,  J.  P. 
Ferrell.  0.  W. 
Field,  Jacob  T. 
Fields,  B  Q. 
Fillmore,  Isaae  0. 
Finloy,  D. 
Fi«Iey,BobertM. 
Ftsdey,  Bobert  a 
Finney,  Wyilam, 
FisbM^  J.  P. 
Fisher,  JrtOk, 
Fitch,  CharloSf 
Fitigerald,  J.  H. 
Fleming,  ^amea, 
Fleming,  Jolm, 
Flinn,Wll]]am, 
Floyd,  Moses, 
Folker,P.  H. 
Foote,  wm.  H.,  D.  D. 
ForbM,  GoduMi, 


Liberty  Corner,  N. 
MiU  Groves  8.  G. 
Baton  Boqge,  La. 
PhlladelpfaS^  Pa. 
Pleasant  Yalley,  0. 
Betauket,  L.  I. 
Thortttown,  Ind. 
Libertv  Mills,  Ya. 
Bloomington,  HI. 
Fancy  HUl,  Ya. 


J. 


P-^ 


sMtoeld, 
FiSUHckto 


Ford,  Cfaaiies  B. 
Ford,  J.  FrankllB, 
Forman,€.W.- 
Forman,  B. 
Forsytt^  W.  H. 
Foeter,  JuUas^ 
Fox,  Matthew  A. 
Frame,  B. 
Fraaer,  M.  D. 
Fraser,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Fraser,  William  J. 
Freeland,  Daniel  N. 
Freeman,  Jc^n  B. 
French,  Johi^  B.  ' 
Friarson,  David, 
Frierson,  S.  B. 
Frierson,  WilUafh  Y. 
Frontis  St^hen, 
Fullenwider,  P.  H. 
Fullerton,  Jamee  8. 
Fullerton,  Hugh  8. 
^Fulton,  John  Mark, 
fultQn,.Sajnuri, 
Ferguson,  Jtmm,  ■ 
Ferguson,  W;  F. 
Ferguson,  W.  M. 
Fyler,  Jared  D. 

Gage,  William, 
GaUlazd, ».  8. 
Gaines,  L.  G. 
Qalbraith,  James, 
Galbraith,  W/M. 
Galbraith,  B.  C. 
Oallaudet,  T. 
Galloway,  John  8. 
(Jalpin,  Horace^ 
Gait,  niomas. 
Gamble,  Jamea, 
Gardiner,  Hugh  B. 
Gardner,  Alflrad, 
Gardner,  Charles, 
Gardner,  William, 
€»arthwaite,  W.  8. 
Gaston,  Daniel, 
Gaston,  Leroy  B. 
Gayley,  Samurt  M. 


Fbd  dfice  Jddnm. 
WQliamstown,  If .  J. 
Alexandria,La. 
Lahore,  N.  India. 
Bifihmond,  Ky. 
Cynthiana,  Ikj. 
Towanda,  Pa. 
ntchbois.  Wis.     . 


G 


Pa. 
ktown,  O. 
Lower  Chanoeford,  Pa. 
Washington,  Mo. 
Oak  HUl,  N.  C. 
BtroudsburgfPa. 
Crlttenden,Ky. 
Cambridge,  N.  T. 
Montgomeiy,  Ala. 
Woosisr,  0. 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Churohvllle,  Md. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
miliamson'sOoman,  NT-. 
Bhing  Son,  Ind.         ^ 
Buckingtiam  C  H.,  Ya. 
West  Union,  Ya. 
Beedsville,  Pa. 
Demopolis,  Ala. 
BeUeviUe,  Pa. 
Spartanbufg,  C.  H.,  S»  0. 
Bomui^,  Ya. 
Bural  YaUaj,  Pa. 


Gfltfley,  Sayrs, 
Geary,  B.  B. 
Gerai(d,  E.  Grand, 
Gibbs,  George  M. ' 
Gibson,  WUliam  J. 
Gilbert  James  F. 
Gilbert,  Joseph,  • 
OllbreathyJ.N. 
GUchrist,  Adam, 
Gilchrist,  James,' 
GUchrist,  Joihn,- 
GUdersloove,  B. 
GUI,  J.  H. 
GiUand,  James  B.  , 
GUleepie,  James  H. 
GUlett,  Noah  II. 
GiUUand,  A.  & 
Gladney,  B.  S.' 
Glenn,  Robert,  . 
Goldsmith,  John, 
GoUiday,  P.  H. 
Goodale,  M.  8. 
Goodman,  B.  W. 
Goodrich,  H.  P.,  D.  D. 
(iordott,  Thomas^. 
Gould.  WUliam  B.' 
Gonldlng,F.  R. 
Govan,  Andrew, 
(iraff.  J.  J. 

*Graham,  Alexander  X 
Graham,  J.  B. 
Graham,  Blchard, 
Graham,  Bobert  C. ' 
Gfaham,  i.  L.,4>.  D. 
Graham,  yruilam, 
Ornves,  A.  B. 
Graves,  A.  T. 
Graves,  BU| 


WInnaboMk,  8.  C. 

Decatur,  Wis. 

Bnmswiel,  Hi. 

Monroe  YlUaae,  N.  Y. 
-AUahabadTN.  India. 
iDanton,  China. 

Marion  C.H.,  8.0. 

OoIiimhuB,  Mi. 

Pontotoc,  Mi. 

Mount  Mourae,  N.  C. 

Bedals,  Texas. 

Marion,  Iowa. 

Bottth  Sakn^  O. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
West  Carlisle,  0. 
Monmouth,  III. 
Fultlngfaam,  0. 
Natcho,  Mi. 

Lattas,  P.  0.,  O.  . 
GreenvUle,  C.  H.,  8.0. 
Mount  Carmel,  <X 
HaaovW|-0. 
Spring  HUls,  O.- 
Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster,  Md. . 
Springflidd,  0. 

Springfield,  HI. 
SummervUIe,  €!«. 
Galena,  Hi. 
Big  Hollow,  N.  Y.  ' 
Princeton,  N.  J.  • 
Carlisle,  111. 
Elisabethtown,  N.  J. 
PbilaMphia,  Pa. 
College  HUl,  Mi.    . 
WUmingion,  Del.   . 
WUliamsburgb,  O. 

Oregon. 
Mourytown,  0. 
Marion,  N.  C'  i 
WUliamsbuig,  Pa«^ 
AbbevUIeC.H.,&C. 

SopewellP.C,  Qa. 
»  Peres,  Mo.  ^ 

FayettevUle,  N.C; 

Mount  Carmel,  Ind. 

Dpnli^Mville,  Ind. 

Biehmond,  Ya. 

West  Liberty,  0.    ■ 

Yonguesville,  8.  C 

Denmark,  Tenn. 

Youngatown,  P^ 

Yenioe,  0. 

Aberdeen,  ML 

TJtica,Pa. 

Newtown,  L.  I. 

Harrison,  O. 

Am«tardam,  N.  Y. 

Bolton,  N.  Y. 

8t  Louis,  Mo. 

AUegheny,  Pa. 

Newark,  Del. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
-Brandon.  Mieh. 
,An>i^^l»>  Md. 


West  New  (oUf  Pa. 

Hampden  SMn^,  Ya. 
Wooubury,  N.  J. 
2ton  Seminary,  Tenn. 
Trenton,  Tenn. 
Bost<m,  Qa. 


\ 
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QtKftt,  Unrl  IL  ' 
Ck»j,  Dsniol  Ifc   ^. 

Cta»y,  John,  D.P.     * 
QXKfi  J.  H.     . 
flffiijf  J*  J* 
Qrsy,  WiUlfta, 
Oray*  WUllsm  A. 
OiMdy,WUltemP.     - 

OiMii,  Sunm,  ' 
Onen,  J.  9. 

Otms,  Wa.  Henry, 
Onm*  ZeobaolBb, 
Onena,  Ab^jOi, 

QnenlMt  W.  0. 
mggiO.  A. 

GreUer,  J.  A. 
Orier,  iMfto, 
Chier,  JohnH.. 
Orier,  John  N.  a,  D.  P. 
;Qrfer,  John  W. 
Ozler,  J. 
Orier,  M.  K 
Qrler,  Robert  8. 
Orier,  Smitti  r. 
Ornndj,  R.  0.' 
Oolteau,  SberidMi, 
Qorley,  Phioeee  D. 
eutliile, 


Hadden,  Joeeph  B* 
Hanmmti,  AbrahMn, 
HaTr,  Qllberi  M, 
Hair,  iSuBiMJ, 
Hale,  Oeoirge, ' 
Kan,  A.  O.     ■ 
HaU,  Jamee  D. 
Hall,  John,  D.  D. 
Hall,M.H^IXI>. 
Hall,  Robert  J. 
Hall,  SunoAl  B. 
HaU,  WilUam  A. 
HaU,  Wmiaa  MeG. 
Haller,  Kbeneier,  B.  D. 
HaUlday.BaTidH. 
Halwy,  Job  V. 
Haleey,  Luther,  B.  B. 
Halaey,  L.  J. 
Hanunenley,  W. 
UamUl,  Uvi^ 
Hamlll,  Robert, 
Hamilton,  Alfired, 
Bamflton,  J.  J. 
HamUton,  WtUiam, 
HamUton,  WUUam^ 
HamUton,  WOllam, 
HamUton,  W.  T.,  B.  B. 
Hanoodk,  Jotaiif 
Hand,  A.  H. 
Haana,  Arehibald, 
Hanaon,  Heaekiah, 
Ha|»per,  Andte#  P.^  M  J>. 
Happerwtt,  Reese^ 
HairknaeB,  Jamea, 
HaJrlow,  Jamee  H. 
Hamed,  Aahbel  O, 
Harned,  Nathan, 
Harper,  Jamee, 
Harrington,  JbDBf 
Harria,  Edward^ 
Harris,  J.  L. 
Harrta,  Oioar, 
HarTla,R. 
Harria,  WUUam  H. 
Harrlion,  KHaa, 
Haifflion,  J.,  B.  B. 
Hariiion,J.a     • 


MUdletoii,!!!. 
Boeton,Oa.  . 

Kittening,  Piu  ^ 

Warrenton,N.a      '^-     -f 
Kemiihls,  TMm. 
W^tMiow,  Pa. 
Baeton,  Pn. 
Mempbl^  Tana.      ^ 

New  York  Oitf, 
Ripley,  BQ. 
BanieUerUIe,  Gi. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 
IfaoiaDn,  Ind. 
little  Rock,  Ark. 
HiBpaen  Sidu^,  Ya. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hempeteiad,Ji.I. 
SeneeelaerrUle,'  N.  Y. 
PhUadelpUa,  Mo. 
Brooklyn,  •(«.  I. 
Springfleld,  111.   • 
BeUelbntalne,  0< 
BrwdlerriUe,  S.  C. 
Greiensboro,  N.  0. 
White  Beer,  Pa. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.< 
Brandywlne  Manor,  Pa. 
Boeton,  Ma. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
XmeoU*8MUU,Md«     • 
Emmettaburg,  Md. 
Fayette,  Pa. 
MaysrUIe,  Ky. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bayton,  0. 
OonnelleTUle,  P». 

Marlon,  Ky. 
Jaekaon,  Lia. 
Montgomery,  O. 
Reading,  0. 
Pennington,  N.  J. 
Boeheeter,  N.  Y. 
Wood  Lawn,  N.  C 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 
Yellow  Springs,  0. 
GoTington,  La. 
MoeksrUle,  N.  a 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
Trpy,  N.  Y. 
PeekskUl,  N.  Y. 
Perth  Ambojf  N.  J. 
New  York  City. 
LonisriUe,  Kr. 
RedEooae,  va. 
Lawretfoevine,  K.  J* 
Boalsbuig,  Pa. 
GochransriUe,  Pa. 
CurwensrUle,  Pa. 
Pontotoc,  Ml, 
St.  Joseph's,  Mo. 
Lafkyette,  Sy. 
MobUe,  Ala. 
Helena,  Aik. 
Saybrook,  Obnn. 
E.  GreenrUlflkO. 
Bnnoannon,  Pa. 
Canton,  China, 
Philikdelphia,  Pa.    - 
FiahkULNrY. 
Bristol,  Pa. 
Bommitt  HUI,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
BhippepsbarK,  Pk^ 
Mount  GUo^STC. 

Whitesbuis,  Ala. 
IQaakenrMge,  N.  J. 
M  aeomb,  111. 
Shongaloo,ML 
AlexandrlkTft. 
Aberdeen,  Ml. 
Ozftid,  Ky. 
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Harrlion,  P. 
Harrison,  W.  P. 
Harrower.  Barld, 
Ha(she,WmiamP. 
IIan,A. 
Hart,£dKm, 
Hart,  Frands,    • 
Hart,  Jaooby    • 
Hart,  Samuel, 
Harrey,  Joae^,  B.  B. 
Hasslngjsr,  Peter, 
Hastlnin,  Jdtm  M.  - 
Hatch,  L. 
HattOTy,  John, 
Hawes,  Lownlan  P. 
Hawkins,'  John  L. 
Hawthorn,  Jauea, 
Hay,  &  H. 
Hayes,  0.  B. 
Haaiett,  John  Wr 
Hasiard,  S.  H. 
Heacock,.  J.  S. 
Heberton,  Alexander, 
Heckman,  George  C. 
Holdar,  Baniol, 
Helm,  James  J. 
Helme,  Samuel  P. 
Hendee,  Homen 
Henderson,  J.  J. 
Henderson,  J.  S.  H. 
Henderson,  James  S. 
Henderson,  Samuel, 
Hendren,  John,  B.  B. 
Hendricks,  A.  T. 
Hendricks,  John  T. 
Uennlgh,  H.  K. 
Henry,  Xbeneaer, 
Henry,  J.  M. 
Henry,  Symmea  C. 
Hepburn,  Slator  0* 
Beroy,  P.  B. 
lleiron,  Francis,  B.  B. 
Herron,  Robert, 
Henrey,  Bavld, 
Henrey,  Henry, 
Henrey,  James,  B.  B. 
Hess,  H. 

Heyer,  PhUlp  J.      - 
Hickman,  O. 
Hickman,  WHllam  P. 
High,  £.  Seudder, 
Hill,  George, 
BiU,  Samuel, 
HUl,  WUUam  W. 
HlUhouse,  Joseph, 
Hlnes,  E. 

Hobeon,  Benjamin  M. 
Hodge,  Charles,  B.  B. 
Hodgooan,  S.'A. 
Iloge,  James,  B.  B. 
Hoge,  J.  M. 
Hoge,  M.  A. 
Hoge,  M.  B. 
Hogshead,  W.  TT. 
Hogue,  Aaron  A. 
HoIUday,  A.  L. 
Holliday,  W.  A. 
HoIIklay,  W.  0. 
HoUyday,  Robert  II. 
Holmes,  James,  B.  B. 
Holmes,  Z,  L. 
Holt,Pet«e, 
Hooker,  Richard, 
IIooTer,  T..B. 
Hope,  Matthew  B.,  B.  B. 
Hopkins,  Erastns, 
Hopkins,  R.  H. 
Hopkins,  James  0. 
Homblower,  Wm.  II. 
Hotehkln,  E. 
Houston,  Samuel  R. 
Howard,  William  B. 
Howe,  George,  B.  B. 
Howell,  EU&, 
HoweU,  John  G. 


C^Hm8Tffle,Ta. 
JackaoiiTiUe,  Ala. 
Lindley  Town,  N.  Y, 
-  Fl^rmoun^  Ya» 
Charlotte  C.H.,Ta. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

Callinatia. 
East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 
Orleans,  Ind. 
Thoni|ieonyiUe,'Ct. 

WUkinsbnrg,  Pa. 
OreanAbioro,  Ala. 
Woodsfleld,  0. 
Pittsburgh,  Pft. 

Princeton,  Ky. ' 

BaaureU  C.  H..  8.  C 

Nashvifle,  Tenh. 

Parkison,Pa. 
^owa  City,  Iowa. 
'Black  Rock,  N.  Y. 

WiUiamsport  Pa. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Brighton,  Xovk 
Salem,  N.  J^ 
Shrereport,  La, 
Greensboro,  Oa. 
Jackson,  ML' 
Augusta,  Ky. 
North  Sewipfclr,  Pa. 
Wirtembei^,  Plu    . 
Jenning's  Gap,  Ya. 
Princeton,  Ind. 
ClarksrUle,  Tenp. 
Canal  Fulton,  0. 
Big  Bend,  Pa. 
Hartwsood,  Ya. 
Cranberry,  N.  J. 
Hamptonburg,  N,  Y. 
ButtermUk  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
'  New  Rumley,  O. 
WeUsburg,  Ya, 
Martinsburg,  O. 
Triadelphia,  Ya. 
Delaware,  0. 
Mount  Steriing,  O. 
Arrow  Rock,  Mo. 
WyiheriUe,  Ya. 
Elmyra,  lU. 
BIair8TUle,Pa. 
Newiy,  Pa. 
LouisTiUe,  Ky. 
Steele's  P.  0.,  O. 
BrownsrUle.  N.  C. 
LouisYiUe,  Ky. 
PrinootoD)  N.  J. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Oolnmbtw,  0. 
Lisbon,  Texas, 
ZanesTiUe,0. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Mount  Zlon,  Va. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Chartottesville,  Ta. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fletcher,  0. 
Findley,  0. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Maoon,  Ga. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 
Nofrthampton,  Ma. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Washington,  0. 
Pateraon,  N.  J. 
BoakSTiUe,  C.  N. 
Union,  Monroe,  Va. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Riley,  O. 
King  wood,  Ya. 


LiiC  ^  Preaigterian  Minuier$ 


[Maroh^ 


Ml  8. 

ttuelN. 

Hoyt,/ 

Uoyt,  Nathan,  P.  D. 
'UoTt,  Thoouts  A. 
Hnbbaid,H. 
HudBon,  John, ' 
Hudson,  John  P. 
Hueiton,  John, 
Hni^fkM,  A.  O.  ;• 

Hughes,  Daniel  L;' 
Hughes,  J.  B. 
HughM,  J.  B. 
Hughes,  John  D. 
Hughes,  Le^i, 
Hughes,  &  K. 
Hu^es,  T.  B. . 
Hufi^MM,  WatqpB, 
Hughes,  WillUm, 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hufi,'  Darld, 
Hunts,  J.  W.  - 
BuBuner,  M.   *" 
Humphrey,  B.  P.,  S.'D. 
HumphreyB.  David,    . 
Hunt,H.W.Jr. 
Hunt,  Thomas  P. 
Hunter,  William, 
Huntington,  0.    > 
Huntington^  0.    * 
Huntington,  B.  A^  D.  D. 
Huntington,  J. 
Huntting,  Jam^  M. 
Huntting,  W. 
Huston,  John,. 
Hutchinson,  J.  B. ' 
Hyde,  Esekiel  F. 
Hyde,  J.  B. 
Hyndshaw,  J.  B. 
Hynes,  T.  W. 

I 

Imhrle,  Charles  K. 
Ingalls,  Moses, 
Inglis,  Daniel, 
Inglls,D. 
Inglls,  Oeoigo  S. 
Irrin,  8.  M. 
Irwin,  Leslie, 
Irwin,  Robert, 
iTsrson,  B.  L. 
iTeson,  John, 
Ireson,  W.  P. 

J 
Jackson,  M.  W> 
Jaeob,  TroBper  H. 
Jacobs,  Ferdinand, 
Jacobus,  BL  W. 
Jagger,  Ssmuel  H. 
James,  William, 
Jamison,  J.  M. 
Janewnj,  J.  J.,  D.D. 
Janeway,  Thos.  L.,  D.D. 
Janvier,  Qeorge  W* 
Janvier  L. 
Jardine  Andrew, 
JeXtnj  William, 
Jennings,  G.  P. 
Jennings,  Jam«8  H. 
Jennings,  Samuel  C. 
Jinks,  Ahab, 
Johnson,  A. 
Johnson,  Baker. 
Johnson,  Daniel, 
Johnson,  Silss, 
Johnston,  Cyrus, 
Johnston,  E.  M. 
Johnston,  James  B. 
Johnston,  John,  D.  D. 
Johnston,  John  W. 
Johnston,  Robert, 
Johnston,  Robert  A. 
Johnston,  B. 
Johnstoni  Thomas  P. 


OrsenTiUe,  HI. 
Philaddphla,  Pa. 
Mt.  Btmrling,  0. 
Greeplllle,  Ky. 
Taliadega,  Ala. 
Athens,  Oa. 
Jackson's  Creek,  8.  C. 
Xenia,  0. 

West  Liberty,  Iowa. 
TnrhutTill^  Pa. 
Sinking  Bpr^ig,  0. 
Hason^iSl,lC  C. 
Pine  OrpTe  Mills,  Pa.-' 
Salem,  Ta.' 
DelleTernQn,  Pa. 
Mogadon,  Q. 
Bloomington,  Ind.    ' 
D^Uware,  0. 
Somerrille,  O. 
flaltsbuK.  Pa. 
|iOufl(mTiIIe,  0. 
Augusta,  CUL 
BlTsbiyg,  Pa.  ^ 
TallahaMee,  Flor. 
Kaokuk,  Iowa. 
LouisTille,  Ky. 
Bock  Mills,  S.  C. 
i9chooley*s  Mountate,  N.J. 
Wyoming,  Pa. 
Gap,  Pa. 
Wysox,  Pa. 
Harre  de  Qcaosy  Md. 
Albany,  N.  T. 
NashTille,Tenn. 
Jamaica;  L.  I. 
Souttiola,  L.  I. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Oakland  CoUwe,  Mi 
Newberry  0.  H.,  8,  C. 
East  Anrara,  N.  T. 
Red  Mills,  N.  T. 
Hillsboro^  HI. 

Bahway,  N.  J. 
W.  Burlington,  Pla. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Bedford,  N.  T. 

St.  Joseph'!,  Mo. 
Bath,  Pa. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Benton,  Ala. 
Warrenham,  Pb. 


^ed  House,  Ya. 
McEeesport,  Pa. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Bl^klyn,  N.  Y. 
Marlborough,  N.  Y. 
Albanr,  N.  Y. 
Antibala,  N.  India. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pitt8groTe,N.J. 
Lodiana,  N.  India. 
McCoysrille,  Pa. 
HerribtisTille,  Pa. 
Maymlick,  Ky. 
Back  Creek,  Ta. . 
Moore,  Allegheny  Cbb,  Pa. 
Delaware,  0. 
Water  Valley,  ML 
Coolbaughs,  Pa. 
Fayetteyllle,  N.C. 
Mount  Gilead,0. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Hamptonhuig^.  Y. 
NewbuTgh,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Paint  Lick,  Ky. 
New  CasUe,  Pa. 

Minor. 


Johnston,  T.  P. 
Johnst(m,-W.  H. 
Johnstone,  Joh% 
Jones,  C.p.,D.D. 
Jones,  Charles  J. 
Jones,  Isaac, 
Jones,  John* 
Jones,  Josepn  H,,  D.D. 
Jonas,  Barnud  B. 
Jones,  Simeon  IL- 
Jones.  William, 
Jones,  W.  D. 
Junkin,  Da?rid  X. 
Junldn^  Ctooige,  D.  D. 


-Say,  RIchsvd,     - 
Kean,  William  P. 
Keith,  WilHam  J. 
Kellar,  Isaac, 
KeUogjL  Kastas  M. 
Kailc^  8.. 
KeUyTDaTid.. 
Keknper,  J.  8.   • 
Kennedy,  James  F. 
Kouiedy,  John,  • 
Kennedy,  John  ^ 
Kennedy,  B.  W.  B. 
•Kennedy,  WlUian. 
Ker,  Jacob  W..B. 
Kerr,  Aaron  H. 
Kerr,  A.  H. 
Kerr,  H.  M. 
Kerr,  Jamev^ 
Kerr,  John, 
Ketchum,  R.  C. 
Kfanball,  David, 
King,  C.  B. 
King,  Eira, 
♦King,  J.  B. 
King,  JcHoi  C. 
Kingsbury,  Cyrus, 
Kirk,  Wflliam  H. 
lUrkpatrick,  David, 
Kirkpatrick,  J.,  D.  D. 
Rirkpatrick,  John  H. 
Klrkoatrick,  J.  L. 
Ktrtlaind,  Orlando  L. 
Knapp,  James  C. 
Knight,  Moras,  0. 
Knott,  J.  W. 
Knox,  James  H.  M; 
Knox,  John, 
Knox,  Joseph, 
KoUock,  ShepardK 


I^tt  Qgiee  Aidrcu. 
ClarXP.O.,Pa. 
Bocky  Spibiff,  Ga. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  P«u 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 
€olumhla,Mab 
Marietta,  Ga. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Sobthport,  N.  Y.     . 
Tarleton,  0.   - 
BodgersviUe,  Tesn. 
StiUwater,  N.  J. 
Leztngton,  Ta. 

^  Oakland,  N.Y. 
Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 
GxililkGa. 
Peoria,  IH. 
New  Boston,  1^.  H. 
DobVs  Firry.  N.Y. 
Blakely,  Ala. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Xhsster,  111. 
Pickensville,  8.a 
Pleasant  Bidge,  Als. 


DeerHeU^lf.J. 
Ontario,  Ind. 
GaUatin,  Tenn. 
Pnrdy,  Tenn. 
Cadis,  0.   % 
Monongahela  City} 
piarksviUe,  Ga. 


P^ 


Columbus,  Ga. 
MfllefsPlace,  L,I. 

Kingston,  Ind. 
DoaksrUlcClf.* 
Brownsburgh,  Pa. 
Poke  Bun,  PfL 
Bingoes,  N.J. 
Penn's  Run,  Pa.  ' 
Gainesville,  Ala. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Krebs,  John  M.,  D.D. 
•Kuypers,  Wm.  P. 

Lacy,  Beverly  T. 
Lacy,  Dmry, 
Lacy,  W.  T. 
Ladd,  Frauds  D. 
Lafferty,  R.  U.     '  ' 
Laird,  Francis, 
Lamfv  Henrv  J. 
Lane,  ComeUus  B. 
Lane,  G.  W. 
Lane,  John  J.. 
Lane,  Saurin  £. 
Lanneau,  J.  F.    ' 
Lapsiey,  James  T. 
Lapsley,  R.  4.,  D.  D. 
Larkin,  E.  W. 
Latta,  James,  - 
Latta,  Wm.  W. 
Lattimore,  Daniel. 
Laurie,  James,  D.D; 
Lawrence,  A.  B. 
Lawrence,  Samuel, 
Lea,  Rlohardt, 
Leake,  L.  F. 
Lesman,  John, 
Leason,  Thomis  8. 
Lee,  Edmund, 
Lee,  H. . 
Lee,  Lewis  H. 


WOsonville,  Ky. 
West  Bedford,  0. 
German  Tallay,  N.  J- 
Sprittglltold,  0. 
Poland,  0.  - 
DJ>.  Greenwksh,  N.  J> 


New  York  City. 
New  YorltCity. 

Winchester,  Ta. 
Baleigh,N.C. 
Kldorado,  Texas. 
Braekney,  Sus.  Co.,  Pa. 
Charlotte,  N.C 
MurtvsVille,  Pa. 
Peterborougb,  N.  H. 
Tuftkhannock,  Pa. 
Bethany  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Fairview.O. 
Gal  way,  N.  Y. 
Marietta,  Ga. 
Flendngsbaug,  Ky. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rock  Island  aty,  HI. 
Parkesbuig,  Pa. 
Bonoybrook,  Pa.    ' 
Temon,  Ind. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Liberty,  MT 
Perryvnie,  Pil 
Lawrenceville,  Pa. 
WaTeland,  Ind. 
Bide  Ball,  Pa. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
,  Tampa  Bay,  Fla 
Lunenburg  0.  H.,  Va. 
Bahway,  N.J. 
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Latter,  R. 
Lmetti  Jobn.  BL 
LeUuid,  A.  W^D.D. 
LeonTd,T<«iiH>l, 
Iiewon^  Ji 
L0iran^a.B. 

JjBWiB,  J.  N. 

Lewis,  Betobtiv- 
LejUayn,  Jollui»  D.  D. 
LUhtenetain,  J.  L. 
Lillie,JeiiiM,]LJ». 
LflUe,  JcAb. 

Llndalej,  JUnm  L.  .. 
LlndBlej,  IX        , 
Lindslej,  J.<B. 
LlDdflley;  PUMl^  J>,1K 
Lina,  JamM, 
Littt9,J. 

Loeke,Ka«kMl6lO. 
Loekiidgej.A^  T.      . 
Lookwood, "L.  K. 
Logui,  J.  H. 
Long,  Gheeter, 
Longmore,  Dftvidy 
Loomis,  A.  W. 
LormnoB,  JameeH. 
Loid,JolmOL,D.l>. 
Loni,WilU[^D.D. 
Love,  Solomiini  J. 
LoTe,  ThoBUl^' 
LoTc,  William, 
Liraghiidge,  B.  IL 
Lowe,  IWwgamfn  J. 
Lowe,  Jdim  O. 
Lewea,  J.  A.  I. 
Lowrle,  John  0.    * 
Lowxie,  John  M . 
Lowrie,  L.  A. 
Loyd,  A.  ' 
Lo7d,.P.  P. 
Lnndy,  John  P*. 
LyaU,  WilUam, 
Ljman,  Heniy, 
Lynch,  Tbonutfy 
Lynn,  G.  K.- 
Lynn, Sanraal, 
Lyon,  DftTid, 
Lyon,  DmvU  C,  '  , - 
Lyon,  Imao  L.- 
Lyon, Jimee  A.-    «^ 
Lyon,  John, 
Lyon,  WiUJamy 

M 

M  ftodonaUL  Jamea  If. 
Hacpegor,  John  M. 
Maelay,  Jamea  L. 
Maeklin,  Alexander, 
Madeani  J<Ab,  P.  D. 
Maemaster,  X.  D.,  D.  P. 
Bfagle,  DaTid,  D.  D. 
Maglll,  T.  V. 
Hasruder,  T.  P.  W. 
Ui£affey,  Bunnel, 
Mahon,  Joseph, 
HaltMerCD. 
Malthy,  H. 
Mann,  Joseph  R. 
Manwaring,  QUea, 
Marks,  Ri^aidT. 
Blarr,  Phinea^  B. 
Maiquls,  John, 
Marquis,  J.  X. 
Marshall,  Geoige^ 
Marahidl,  8.  ▼. 
Marshall,  wniiam, 
MaxsfaaU,  WilUam  K. 
Martin)  JameiL 
Martin,  &  N.  t, 
Martin,  Thomaaa 
Martin,  W.  A.  P. 
nurtin,  WiUiam  W. 
Marty%  JohnL. 
Mason,  G|yras,  D.  D. 
MaaoD,  Jamas  D. 


Bid  Ofles  AddroM, 
MbntiesDou  lU.     - 

BQUTitla»N*T' 
Ooluml)la,B.O. 
Moscow,  N.  z  • 
Ashnry,  M.J^ 
LoozanoBa,ML 
DanYiDe^  T«, 
New  Berry,  Pa« 
PhBadeliilikPa. 
Pttterson,  N.J. 
(Maiftfleldt  N.J. 
New  York  Gttj. 
Darwin,  HI. 
Waukesha,  Wlft 
ixort  Natal,  Afkka. 
NashTille,  TMm. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
BellcAmte^Pa. 
Darlington,  Ib4. 
HemiMiead.L.X. 
mtnunerrille,  Oar 
South  Oamoi<on,  N.  T. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
VarmmgdalSk  L.I. 
Mlltrti;^, 
Ningpo»  China. 
HannibaLMo.    ' 
BnibOo^N.T. 
(ancinnati,0. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
LoTeTflls,DeL 
Uchmond,  Ya. 
Greek  Agmoy,  °Ark« 
Marietta,  O. 
Conldin,  N.T. 
South  Salem,  O. 
New  York  GIfy. 
Lancastsr,  O. 
Tinker's  Rmi.  Pa. 
Geneaeo>  N.r. 
LeedsviUe,  0.  . 
Sing  Sing,  N.T. 
New  Totk  atT, 
Watertown,  Mass. , 
Mason  HaU,  N.G. 
New  PUladalpUa,  Ind. 
Newport,  Ky. 
N6rthamptoii,N.T. 
Oraflon,  Wis. 
Dnhuque,  Iowa. 
St  Louis,  Mo.    • 
Unlontown,  Pa. 
Unlontofwn,  Pa. 


L.I. 
Hammobd,  N.  T. 
Western  AMoa. 
PhiMelph^  Pa. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Elisabethtown,  N.J. 
Urbans^  O. " 
Rushyille,  lU. 
Washington,- O. 
Bhippenslnuk,  Pa. 
Syracuse  N.r. 
Oxft»d,0. 
New  York  Oitr..  < 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hkniilton,  Oa. 
Lvwisbmtt,  Pa* 
OentreTille^  0. 
Kenton,  0. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Bard  Times,  Lk 
Oreenwicb,  Ct 
Yan  Buran,  Ark. 
MemphiB|T^idi.  * 
Nlngpo,  Chin*. 
BiownsTllle,  Pa. 
Ningpoi  GhlUb 

Uron^Liid. 
New  York  city. 
DaTenpott,  Iowa. 


Mathei^  A.  A. 
Matthews,  James, 
Matthews,  John, 
Matthews,  Jolm  D.,  D.  D. 
Matthei»B,  Samuel, 
ICatthews,  William, 

Matttiews,  Williamt 
Matthews,  Wm.  G.,  D.Ik 
Mattoon,  Btepben, 
Mead,BBoeh, 
Mebana,W.N. 
Meeks,  J,^. 
MttttktM^J,  L^ 
MerrilHPranklin. 
Merwla,  Miles  T. 
Metcal^  A.  D. 
MiUet,  Alexander, 
MiUer^  Allen  G. 
MiUer,  Arnold  W. 
Bliller,  James  £. 
MiHer,  J<^, 
MlUer,  J.  W. 
Miller,  L.  MefrO)^  . 
Miller,  Matthew  B.* 
Miller,  Moses, 
Bfmer,O.H. 
Miller,  Samuel, 
Millar,  Samuel  L 
MiUs,  DaTid, 
Milne,  Gharlea, 
Milner,  R.  A. 
Mitchell,  Andrew  D. 
Mitchell,  Benjamin, 
Mitchell,  R.,D.D. 
Mitehell,  J.  G. 
BlitcheU,  J.  DelyUl^ 
Mitchell,  William  H, 
Mofbktt,  John, 
Mole,  John, 
Monfort,  DfiTid,  D.  D. 
Monfort,  Praaoli) 
Monfort,  P.  P. 
Monttrt,  J.  a 
Monroe,  Hugh  A. 
Montelth,^miam>J.      • 
Montgomery,  A.  D. 
Montgomery,  James, 
Montgomery,  John, 
Montgomery,  S.  M. 
Moodie,  John,  D.  D. 
Moody,  Samuel, 
Mooney,  A.  M. 
Moore,  Ambrose  Y. 
Mooie>  James  O. 
Moore,  John, 
Moore,  John, . 
Moore,  Joahu% 
Moore,  J.  W. 
Moore,  Thoaaas  Y. 
Moore,  WiUiam  D. 
Moore,  W.  H. 
^  Moor^  W.  H. 
Mora,'Qaylo>d  L. 
Morgan,  A.  M. 
Morgan,  Gilbert, 
Morgan,  N.  R« 
Moi^Qian^ 
Morris,  Rdt>^ll>. 
Morrlseii)  Alexander  G. 
Morrison,  James, 
Merrisen,  Jamea  8. 
Biorrison,  J.  U. 
Morrison,  R.  H.,  D«  D. 
Morrison,  William  N. 
Morrow,  J.  M.  * 
Morse,  Steplien, 
Morton,  George 
Morton,  John  B. 
Morton,  Robert  S. 
Motaer,  Daniel, 
Munnis,R. 
MuAsOD,  Aaafael, 
Munsooi,  John, 
Murphy,  Thomas, 
Murphy,  Thomaa  0. 


But  Ofiee'AddrM. 
LynntidekTann. 
Oarlisle,  I^. 
Manchester,-'Mo. 
Padneah,  Kt. 
Staunton,  v  a. 
Guthbert,Ga. 
BonrmsfO. 
Shel'WTille,  Ky. 
BangKoky  Slam. 
DaTonport^  lova. 
Ragle  Falls,  N.  C. 
GreenriUcL  0.  « 

South  Amherat,  Mass. 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  ^ 
GleaHMd,  Pa. 
Bloom4iM,Ky» 

BkTannaht  9.    - 
etmore,  O;  r 

Gheatnnt  Qrore,  8.  C. 
DansTflle,  N.  T. 
PhUadelphia,.Pa. 
Independency  Texas. 
BaQi,  N.  Y.      . 
New  York  dty. 
Brookftrid,  Ms; 
Street's  Run,  Pa. 
Mount  HoUX.  N.J. 
Wilmington,  6. 
-Newman's  MiUs,  Pa. 
Hagamad's  MiUs,  N.  Y 
AdairsviUe,  Ga. 
Mkldietown,  Pa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  0. 
Chapel  HOI,  N.  C- 
Greensboro,  Ala. 
Scranton,Pa. 
Florence)  Ala. 
St.  GlairsrHle^  0. 
Qoehocton,  N.  Y. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Palmyra,  Ind. 
'Richmond,  Ind. 
Greensbuigh,  Ind. 
SliiabethtDwn,  N.  C 
Bioedalbtn,  N.  Y. 
Lexington,  N.  C. 
GTarion,  Pa. 
Barrodsburg,  Ky. 
Jackson,  La. 
Shippensbu^,  Pa. 
Ashland,  0. 
Cotton  Gin,  Mi.  . 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 
Butler,  Pa. 
Glasgow,  O. 
Lewfatown,  Pa.      <•  • 
OakUnd  Oboto,  Ark. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Greenabun^,  Pa. 
Lawrenoebuxgh,  Ind. 
Lafl^ette»  AjL 
BeriKMd. 
Newborn,  Ala. 
GreentfboKo,  N.  C. 
Eutaw,  Ala. 
Meohantasbuxg,  Pa. 
Newtown,  Pa. 
Coctflerille,  Pa. 
Browaaburg,  Ya. 
Concord,  N.  G. 
Ambala,  India. 
Cottage  HomewN.C. 
Swannanoe,N.C. 
AshGraak,ML 

New  Alexaadik,  Pa.  ' 
Middletown,  0. 
Darlington,  Pa. 

Mynpoory,  N.  India. 
Flat  Rock.  Mow 
London,  Pa. 
Frankftrd,Pa. 
DoTer,  Del. 
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[Mi^ch, 


Bhutwbaig,  I 


Ftu 


Marphy,  llVIUlsin  J. 

Morrajv  John  W. 

Mtirray^  Josspli  A. 

Momy,  Lemuel,  74uiuir,  ISH. 

MutrayiNichplaiyD.D.  'EHsabethfeown,  N".  J. 

Murraj,  Nif^olA^  Washington,  Pa. 

MiugraTe»  Qmk  '  w  .,  D.  D.  Baltimore^  Md.  -  ' 


McAbqy,  Leland  B. 
McAfee,  Robert  L. 
McAliater,  Sector, ,     ^ 
McAIpin,  R. 
MoAulej,  W.  It.    - 
McBride,  J.  B., 
McBryde,  Thcvnas  L. 
McCachren,  Robert, 
MoCalla,  WmUum  L. 
UoCallumt  A. 
McGaadllsb,  WflUam, 
lIoCkm>U,*A]iexander, 
McCarter,J)avfd, 
MoGaHer,  Jametf  R. 
McCartney,  WlUlam  D. 
McChord*,  J.M. 
McClay,  C.  B. 
McOean,  Oliver  a 
McClelland,  A.  Q.% 
MoClintock,  John, 
McQung,  $ajnnerM. 
MoCIuskey,  John.  9.  D. 
McCaU,  A. 
McComb,  Robert  0. 
Mca>mbe;Winiam, 
McConniBll,  Joseph} 
MeConnell,  8.  C. 


Wdzford,  Pa.  - 
Columbia,.  Mo.     ■ 
FayetteTille,  K.  G.  . 
BrownBTille,  A1|U 
Fnttegurgh,  N.  Indls. 
YqUow  Stone,  Venn. 
Monterey  P.  0.,  8.  C: 
Newrille,  Pa. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
UnlonCh;P.t>.»ML. 
liowistown,  Blk 
Clayarille,  Pa. 
Btraabuig,  Pa. 
Ameticna,  Ga. 
Bloomfleld,  0. 
BruoeTille,  Ind. 
OallipoUa,  0. 
Dickinwm,  Pa. 
Peru,  Ind. 
i}annichael.  Pa.   ^ 
Logan's  Ferry,  Pa. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 
Seneca  JPalls,  N.  T. 
London,  O. 
Salem,  0. 
Flanders,  N.  J. 
Pisria^Mo. 


MoConoughy,DaTld,DJ).  Washington,  Pa. 


Ptttsbprg,  Pa. 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 
OCalladega,  Ala. 
HopkinsTille,  Ky. 
CaUensbnrgh,  I^ 

Hlclcory  Wytfae,  Teim. 

Kew  Wilmington,  Pa. 

GalTeeton,  Texas. 

Canton,  HL 

Western  Star,  0. 

^Vayette,  Ml. 

Charleston,  HL 

Eaton,  N.Y.    ■ 

Caledonia,  N.  0. 

BeUeriUe,  Pa. 

Huntington,  L.  L 
McDowell,  John,  D.  D.      Philadelphia,  Pa, 
McDowell,  Wm.  A.,  D.  D.  Pluekamin,  N.  J. 
M<^henny,  J.,  B. D.        Lewisbnn,  Ya. 
MoKliogr,  F.  B.  Hannibal,  Mo. 

McElroy,  Joseph,  D.  D<  New  York  (Xty. 
MoElwalne,  Andrew,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 
UcFarlandj  Frauds,  D.D.OreenTille,  Va. 
MoFarland,  John,  Greenfield,  Mo. 

MciEarland,  John,  Chesterfield  a  H.,  S.C. 

MeFarren,  Samuel,  D.D.  HarT«|y*s  6  Pttfnts,  Pa. 
MoGee,  William  0,  Johnsonsburg,  N.  Y. 

McGill,  Alexander  T.,D.D. Allegheny,  Pa. 


McOonoughy,  J.  M. 
McCord.  William  J. 
MoOorkle,  A.  B. 
McCown,  Burr  H. 
McCoy,  Dayid, 
MoGoy,D.  1^ 
McCoy,  Robert, 
MoCready,  AbfMlom^ 
MeCullough,  John, 
McCune,  Samuel  C. 
McDermot,  Thomas, 
McDonald,  H. 
McDonald,  John, 
McDonald,  J.  W. 
McDonald,  Neill, 
McDonald,  Samuel  H. 
McDougall,  James, 


MoQinley,  A.  A.,  D.D. 
McGinn^  James  Y, 
MoGladian,  Alexander, 
McGookin,  WUliam, 
McGregor,  Bdwin  R. 
MoGulfey,  W.  H.,  D.  D. 
MoGuire,  H.  L. 
McIlTaine.  William  B. 
MoIimiB,B. 
Mdniosh,  John  B. 
Melntyre,  D. 
Melntyre,  John, 
McJimpaey,  William, 
McKaig,  Clement  T. 
MoKain,  James, 
McKay,  NelU, 
McKee,  D.  D. 
MoKee,  Jams  A. 
MoKee,  Joseph  B. 
MeKee,  J.  MT 


Fannettsburg,  Pa. 
Shade  Gasjejua 
Mobile,  aME 
Sidney,  O. 
New  York  City. 
CharlottesTllle,  Ta. 
Wasb^^n,  Ind. 
WUkins,  Pa. 
Yaaoo  aty,  ML 
Gilopolis,  e. 
Wayeland,  Ind.' 
Montpelier,  N.  G», 

Candor,  Pa. « 
Harrisbuxg,  O. 
Harringtpn  Mills,  N.  0. 
Fairfield,  Pa. 
N.Wsshlngtoii.lBd. 
West  Newton,  Pft. 
KirkeTllle,  Ala. 


B)tt  <Mee  Addrtu, 
MoEtfmaiu  J.  M.  ■  XUaabemtown,  Ya. 

MeKiidey,J)ftniel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MoKinley,  Geerg«,  Petersbuiv,  HI. 

McKinney,  C.  Jiuksoh,  Tenn.- 

llcKinney, DaTia,D. B.    fiollidaysbnrg,  Pa. 
MsKinney,  S.  Coundl  Blufb,  Iowa.   ' 

Mc&ipn^,  J.  Urbana,  0. 

McKinney,  8.  Utrntsrille,  Texat, 

McKitfcrickt  John,  Greearille,  Cj  H.,  8.  C. 

McLaIn,  W.  W.    ,  'Bprbur  Hill  Furnace,  Pa. 


BIcLaurin,  Hugh, 


New  GUead,  N.  C.^ 


McLean,  Daniel  Y.,  B.  D.  Bastoa,  Pa. 


MfiLesn,  Hector^ 
McLees,  ^ohn,        « 
McLepd,  R.  B.  E. 
McMastor,  Algemoi^  6. 
McMiehael,  WllUam, 
McMillan,  Andrew, 
McMollen,  J.  P. 
McMullen,^lL  B. 
3fcMurray,  Fn^ds^ 
McMurray  J  -JosM>b« 
McNab,  Peter, 
MeNliir,DaiUeI, 
MoNair,  Eraoder,    ■ 
McNair,  John, ' 
McNi^,  Samuel, 
MeNali{  WUliam  W. 
McNeill,  Angus  0.. 
MoNeiU,  Hector,       ' 
McNutt,  Samuel  H. 
McPhail,  G.  Wilson, 
MpPheeten,  8.  B. 
MoPherscm,  J.  B. 
Mcpherson,  J.  P. 
Mcpherson,  Robert, 
McQueen,  Archibald, 
McQueen,  Donald, . 
McRee,  William  F. 
MeRoberts,  8.  8. 
McWilliams,  J^unes, 


RandallsTiUe,  N;  0. 
WoodTlllerS.  0. 
;  Doanesburg,  N.  Y. 
Mount  Jackson,  Fa. 
Agnew'sMills,  Pa. 
ETerettsTiUe,  N.  C. 
New  Prospect,  AJa. 
KnoxTille,  Tenn. 
BelleTUe,  Ga. 
Walnut  GniT^,  N.  J. 
Aberfoil,  Ala. 
St.  Louis,  Bio. 
FayetteTflle,  N.  G. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Bart,  Pa.  ^ 

Winneba^  RapldSL  Wis. 
CttthagejN.O. 
Montpelier;  N..  C.  . 
RockTillcr  Ind. 
Fredericksbun,  Ya. 
Amelia  C.  H.,  Ya. 
Fruiklin,N.C.; 
Parsonage,  8.  C. 
Temperanoevllle,  Pa. 
GllopoUs,  N.  C. 
Bumpterrille,  8.'C. 
Clamden,  Ala. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
BelTidere,  N.  J. 


McWhirr,  WDHam,  D.D.  Savannah,  Ga. 
McWhoHer,  WilUami       Due  West  Comer.  8.  C.^ 

Nail,  Robert,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Nash,  Frederick  K.   .       Gilopolis,  N.  C. 
Nassau,  Charles  W.,  DJO.  LairrenoeTille,  N.  J. 


Nath,  Golok, 
Naylor,  A.  R. 
Naylor,  J,  • 
Neall,  Bei^amin  T. 
Neander,  John, 
NeUl,  William,  D.D. 
Neill,  WiUiam, 
Nelson,  A.  K., 
Nesblt,  Wmiam, 
Nevin,  D.  B.  * 
Neyins,  H.  Y.  D. 
Nerius,  J.  H, 
Newell,  Geotge  W. 
Newell,  Huey, 
Newell,  Samuel, 
Newell,  Thomas  M. 


Jalandar,  N.  India. 
New  OasUe,  Ind. 
Oakley,  Ya. 
Bellbrook,  O. 
Naw  York  City. 
Philadelphia,!^ 
TaUahassee,  Flo. 
Saitkt  Thomas.  Pa. . 
•  Noblestown,  Pa. 
Sewiokly  Bottom,'  Pa. 
GeoKetown,  Ky. 
'Decatur,  Ind. 
Orangerille,  Pa. 
Glariofi;  Pa. 
Lebanon,  0. 
WeUsburg,  Ya. 


Newton,  Epjiraim  H.     .  Cambridge, K.  Y. 


Newton,  Henryj 
Newtoo,  John, 
Nidiols,  C. 
Nidiols,  James, 
Nimmo,  Joseph,  - 
North,  N.  G. 
Nott,Elipha]et,l).D. 
Nourse,  James,   • 
Noyes,  Joseph  T. 
Noyes,  Yamuxn, 
Nundy  Gopee  N4th, 

Oakley,  Charles  M. 
Oakes,  Isaac, 
Ogden,  Benjamin,     * 
Ogden,  Ephraim, 
(^en,  Isaac  A. 
Ogden,  John  W.. 
Ogden,.  Joseph  M. 
Ogden,  Thomas  A. 
Ogden,  numiM  B. 


Athens,  Ga. 
Lahore,  N.  Indlai 
Radne,  Wis. 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  / 
Huntington,  L.  I. 
New  Orleans,  La.    , 
Bhenectady,  N.  Y. 
Waahington  aty,  D.  C. 

Oooper,  Wayne  County,  O. 
Tuttfl^ir^,  N.  India. 

N.  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Riga,  N.  Y. 
Three  RlTers,  MMi.  • 
Glade  MiU,  Pa. 
GreenTille,  (X 
Nashville,  l^enn. 
Chatham  Ylllage,.N.  J. 
Hatches,  ML 
Tarborq,  N.  a 
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OlnuteaAi  J.  U. 
OlmifeMid,  Lemuel  O. 
Orr.  R.  W . 
OzT,  WUnami 
OsMmei  Robert, 
Osborne,  M. 
OBmond,  Joneihaii, 
Ostrom,  y.  G. 
Oiterson,  Jtmee; 
Owen,  OrUH^ 
Owen,  Joeepo, 
Owen,  Roger, 
Owen,  ^JipQM, 

PeM,D«Tid, 
Paui^  Henxy  H. 
I^ne,  Jamee^ 
Painter,  Joeepli, 
Pidsley,  Bemuali 
PeiBlej,  w.  D. 
Palmer,  B.  Jtf. 
-Palmer,  £dwai^  P. 
Palmer,  B. 
Pwk,J. 

Parke,  N.  Orier,    ' 
Parke,  Samuel, 
Parker,  AItIji  H. 
-P^ker,.  Edward  L. 
Parmelee,  Jamea  H.  . 
Parsons,  Henry  M . 
'  P^wm^  H.  U. 
Patterson,  A.  04  D>1>> 
Patterson,  James  C. 
Patterson,  M.  A. 
Patterson,  H.  B. 
Pattarson,  Itebert, 
Patterson,  WSlUam, 
Patton,  P. 
Patton,H,Ai. 
Patton,  W.K.   . 
Paull,  Alfred, 
Paston,  J.  D^  B.  D. 
~  Pazton,  ThoB&as  J. 
Paxton,  Thomas  N. 
Paxton,  Wnikum  M. 
Peaeoek,.WiIIUmNi. 
Peek,  BUas  8. 
Peck,  Simeon, 
Peek,  Thomas  & 
Peden,  A.  6. 
Peden,  M . 
Peebles,  John, 
Pelaw,  James,   . 
Pelton,  Samuel, 
Pelua,  Wttliam, 
Pendland,  A. 
Pendland,  N.  A. 
Penkk,  D.  A. 
Penny,  Josephi  D.  P. 
PentacT,  Jaool^ 
Perkins,  O. 
Perkins,  Henry, 
Perkins,  WllHam, 
Perrlgrine,  Jame^   * 
Perry,  Darfd  I. 


Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Oanoiubuiv,Pi^ 
Oorington,  Ky, 
Point  Pleasaat,  Pa. 
FannTille,  Ta. 
NewtdU,  Pa. 
WoodTlUe,  ML 
Johnstown,  M.  T. 
Philadeiphiftk  Pa. 
Allahabad,  N.  Indlft. 
Philiuklphia,  Pa; 
Moikhes,  L.  J,      • 

Canton,  Dl. 
FIneastle,  Y*.  *  * 
Iairfleld,Va. 
iCittaning.'Pa.    - 
Watson's  Bridge,  N.  0. . 
Greensboro,  N.  0. 
'  Oolpmbia,  J.  0* 
LaBOisteirTme,& 
Walterbofo,^.  0.- 
Campbell's  Station,  TMm. 
Laekawadna,  Fa.  . 
Castle.  Finn,  Pa. 
Nether:  ProTidanoe,  Pa.  ' 
°  Derry,  N.  H. 
Duncan VPlatls,  0. 
Mor|ohet,  L.t. 
Athens,  Ol^ 
Nftw  Lisbon,  0. 
LawrenoeviUe,  Gft. 
LouisTfUe,  Ala. 
New  Bloomfleldy  Pa. 
~      '         Pa.     > 
Poundridse^N.T. 


Oak  Bowery.  Ala. 
'Wheeling,'  V a. 
Shell^yTille.  Kf. 
Columbia,  MO. 
Lexington,  Ta. 
Pittsburg,  Fa. 
MeOalluas  P.  0.,  N.  0. 
Waupun,  Wis. 
Pinley,0. 
Baltimore,  ML 
eTilBn,Oa. 
Columbus,  ML 
Lawrenoerille,  N.  J. 
MUlbrdX?bntre,  0.   ' 

Connersville,  Ind. 
Courtland,  Ata. 
TuseumUa,  Ala. 
Plonev  Mills,  N.O.-. 
Gi^d  Rapids,  Mich. 
Middletown,  0. 

Allentown,  N.  J. 

Peris,  Ind.- 
Bloomington,  HL 


Pen^,  Gaidiner  B.,!).!).  Ororeland,  Mi 

Petrie,  O.  H*  W. 

Petrie,  James, 

Pettigrew,  Samuel, 

Pharr,  IMon  C.* 

Pharr,  Henry  N. 

Pharr,  8.  C. 

Phter,  Walter  8. 

Pharr,  W.  W. 

Phelps,  Joshua, 

PhaUpe,BeiUaminT. 

PhUUps,  Bradley, 

PUlllps,J. 

PhflHps,  N.  O. 


Washington,  Qa. 
Uberty,  N.  Y. 
StLouii^Mo. 
Oorington,  Y*. 
SUtesTiUe,  N.  0. 
Chariotte,  N.C. 
Oak  Lawn,  N;  O. 
Oak  Lawn,  N.  a 
Quiuey,  Ho. 
'Rondout,  N.-Y.- 
Horioon,  Wis. 
Chuel  HUl,  N.  C 
fihiloh,  Ala. 


Pike,  J<ftin, 
Plllsbury,  Jthamar, 
Pingry,  John  V. 
Pinkerton,  William, 
Pinney,  John  B. 
Pitkin,  John. 
Pitman,  B.  H. 

Ptatt,  Isaac  W• 
Platt,Joseph,' 
Plumer,  miiam  S.,  D.  J). 
Blumstead,  James  B. 
Poage,''Jos|iih  B. 
Polk,  D.  . 
Pontroy,  Joseph  8. 
Porter,  A.  A.  . 

Perter,  George  D. 
Pwtei:^  J.  Jermatn, 
Porter,  Joseph. 
Porter,  Samuel  V. 
Porter,  , 

P6tter,L.D. 
Potts,  George,  D.  D. . 
Potts,  WUIlam  S.,  D.  D: 
Powers,  Urias, 
Pzatt,  P.  A. 
Pratt,  John  W. 
Pratt,  N.  A. 
Pratt,  sues, 
Pfice,  H.  R* 
Pxice,  M.  B. 
Pxioe,  S.  J. 
Prime,  Edward  D.  G. 
Prime,  Nathaniel  8.,  D  J>. 
Prime,  Samuel  I. 
Prints,  George, 
Proctor,  D.  C. 
Proctor,  John  O. 
Proudflt,  Alexander, 
Pryor,  Theodorie, 
Puirianoe,  George  IK 
PurtlanoB^  James, 


iM  Office  Jddnst. 
Rowley,  Ms. 
Princeton,  IlL 
PIshkill,  N.  Y. 
Mount  Horeb»  Ya». 
New  York  City. 
MUfoidton,  0. 
Gullderiand,  N.  Y. 
West  Farms,  N.  Y. 
Palestine,!!!. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Solon's  MOls,  in. 
Floiida,  Mo. 
Belleflbntallie,  0. 
N.  .Cumberland,  Q. 
Charleston,  8.  C. 
Millerslown,  Pa. 

Lodlana,  N.  India. 
'Frenchttfwn,  N.  J. 
Jacinto,  ML  *» 
BrookTille,  lud?. 
New  York  City.' 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Big  Uek,  Ya.  -^    , 

Andrew,  Iowa. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
RDsweU^la. 
Palmyra,Wif. 
Cincinnati,  0. 
Nicholasville,  Ky^ 
Hampden  Sidney,' Va. 
Scotchtown,  N.  Y. 
ButtenniTk  Fells,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
Reading,  Pa. 

WOliamsport,  Md. 
Salenif  N.  Y. 
Nottoway  C.  U^  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md^ 
Natches,ML 


PhUUps, WiUiamW.,DJ>. New  York  City. 
Pickard,  J.  H.  •  Locast  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pioton,  Thomas,  New  York  CItj. 

Pierce,  John  I.  -tiender«>n,  Ky. 

Plefeon,  Philip,  Salem,  8.  Oi 

Pigeon,  Gbailes  D.  Auburudale,  Me. 


Qnarterman,  John, 
Quarterman,  J.  W.  >' 
Quay,  Anderson  B. 

Quiuin.  SMkieL 
Huuuny  Mo^mMm,  ^ 

Ralston,  James  Orler, 
Ralston,  Samuel,  9.  D. 
Ramsay,  James  B. 
Ramsay,  J.  Ross^ 
Rankin,  A.  T. 
Rankin,  Xdward  B. 
Rankin,  H.  Y. 
-Rankin,  Jesse,    . 
Rankin,  J.  a 
Raymond,  Mosei, 
Rea,  John,  D.  D. 
•Roddick,  John. 
^Reed,  D.  B. 
Reed,DayidC. 
Reed,  G.  J. 
Reed,  Isaac, 
Reed,  Samuel, 
Reed,  Yllleioy  D. 
Reed,  Wjlliam, 
Reed,WUll^B, 
Reid,  Alexander, 
ReU,  John  W. 
Reid,  S.  J. 
Ried,  W.  8.,  D.  D. 
Reid,  Waiiam  M. 
Reece,P. 
Keese,  Ji.  K. 
RecTO,  William  B. 
ReQey,  John  A. 
Reinhart,  Bdwin  H. 
Rsmtegion,  James, 
Reynolds,  John  Y. 
Rhodes,  John, 
Rke,Beuiaml! 
Rloe,D.B.Y. 
Rice,  Jamee  M. 
Rloe,  JohnH. 
Rloe,N.L.,D.D. 


China. 
China. 
Ttififc^wk^  Pa. 

darksbuzgh,  Ya. 


Muffpo, 


H.,  D.  D. 


Norrfrtown,  Pa. 
Ginger  Hill,  Pa. 

Creek  Agengr,  Ark. 
Shawne,  N.  Y.  . 
New  York  City.' 
NIngpo,  Chiua. 
Xexfiigtod^  N.  0. 
N.  Indfe. 
Springfield,  Ya. 
vnkm  Vale»  0. 

8.  Hanorer,  Ind. 
Worth,  Pa. 
Chariestown,  tnd. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Safait  ClairsviUe,  O. 
Landbigbnrg,  N.  Y. 
Sharon,  0. 
Calcutta,  0. 

Spencer  Academy,  C.  N. 
PhUomath,Ga. 
Pleasant  Mount,  ML 
Lynehbncgh,  Ya. 
Mount  Cues  S.  e. 
Goshen,  0. 
WayneTHle,  Ga. 
Quogne,  L.I, 
Blalrstown,  N.  J. 
Bllsabethport,  N.  J. 
Akien,  N.  Y. 
MeadTille,  Pa. 
Northmorriaad,  Pa. 
Hampden  SUney,  Va. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Ma 
Yincastle,  Ya. 
Tallahassee,  Flo. 
dndnnatl,  0. 


M 
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List  of^Piretibytfrian  Ministers 


[March, 


Bioe,  8.  D. 

BifOhVPdB,  JAmles,  D.  IK. 
BIohardioB,^lAcliard  H. 
Bichudson,  William  T. 
Biekbow.  Jacob, 
Biadl6.WUli|ui^ 
BiggSfEllas; 

rrnsG. 


Idaffer,  J.'O. 
Rittenhouee:  J.  H.  / 
Roberts,  R.  M. 
Robertson,  Henry  M. 
Robertson,  Samuel, 
Robertson,  W.  W. 
Robinson,  D^Ti4} 
Robinson,  John, 
Robinson,  S.  E, 
Robinson,  Stoart; 
Robinson,  William  M. 
Rockwell,  A.  0.  > 

Bock  well,  iSiarles, 
l^ockvell,  £.  F.  - 
Rodenbaugh,  IL3. 
Rodgers,  JAmes, 
Rotifers,  RaTaud  K. 
Rogers,  Amos  fi. 
Rogers,  £.  P. 
Rogers,  Jobn  U. 
Rogers,  W.  8. 
Root,  Timothy, 
Rosamond,  James, 
RoBseel,  Joseph  A* 
Roes, 'Anthony  W. 
Ross,  John, 
Ron,  John  B. 
,  Rowe.  John, 
Roweil,  Morse, 
Rowland,  JameB,    v 
Rudolph,  A. 
Rulbier,  H^  D.  O. 
BuBsell,  Jamee. 
Russell,  Hoses, 
Russell,  B.  B. 
Butter,  Llndley  C. 
Byors,  A^  D.  B. 

Saekett,  BOlton  A. 
Safford,  Uenry, 
Sampson,  F.  S.,.B.  B. 
Sanders,  £.  D. 
Satterfield,  James, 
Saunders,  J.  N.  , 
Savage,  John  A. 
Savage,  Thomas, 
Savage,  W^illiam  T. 
Sazton,  J.  Addiscm, 
Saye,  l.B. 
Saye,  James  H. 
Bayre,  James  M. 
Sayre,  Theodore, 
Schenck,  Rlias  8. 
Schenck,  William  B. 
^Scott,  Jame& 
Soott,  J.  A. 
Scott,  J.  J. 
Soott,  J.  I4. 
Scott,  John  W.  ^ 
Scott,  J.  W.,  D,  H 
Soott,  Robert, 
Soott,  WilUam  A.,  B.  B. 
Soott,  W.C. 
Scott,  William  M. 
Soott,  William  N. 
Soovel,  Aldon, 
Scribner,  William, 
Scndder,  William  W. 
Seelye  Edward  B. 
Semple,  Pliilo  M. 
SesK^ns,  John, 
Sewidl,  B.  K. 
Shafer,  Joseph  L.,  B.  B. 
Shaiffor,  George  ,W. 
Shane,  J.  B. 
Sharon;  James  C. 


BmI  Office  Addnu, 
tJnionHallfVa.     • 
Bowling  Oreeuj  Ky. 
Morristown,  K.  J. 
Chicago,  Bl.    ^ 
Waynesboito,  Va. 
Biloxi,  Mi.  • 
Port  Gibson,  Mi 
-Smyrna,  Oreeoe, 
.  Spnngfleld,  0.    *   , 
Fort  Wa>ne,  Irid. 
WashingtonTiUe,  Pa. 
Bedford,  Ind. 
Wtamebago  Rapidq,  Wis. 
'  Winnebaip  Bapids,  Wisi 
Fult<m,  Mo. 
Heokstown,  Pa. 
AsblaaidfO,  • 
Ucheeana,  Flo.       . 
Frankfort,,  Ky. 
BrownsvUle,  0.' 
.Hubbard,  0.  " 
Sharon,  Ct. 
Statesville,  N.  0. 
JeffersoHTllIe,  Pa. 
Ogde^sbbrgh,  N.  T.        - 
BoundbrooK,  K.  J. 
Farmington,  Ma 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Middletown  Point,  N.  J. 
Oakford,  0. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Bvansrille,  N.  Y. 
Pendleton,  8.  C 
l^ew  Paris,  0. 
Savannah,  Qa.    - 
Burlington  0. 
Manasquan,  N.  J. 
*  Mansfield,- O. 
Lodiana,  ]S.  India.  ^ 
Lexington,  Ya. 

CliftonfO.    - 
NaUkafidia,  Ala. 
Chestbut  Leyel,  Pa.    v 
Athens,  0.  • 

CircteTflle,t). 
Greensboro,  Qa> 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 
PhiladeJiphia,  Pa. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
EraiisTille,  Kj. 
Waukesha,  Wis.. 
Bedfozd,  N.  Y. 
Unionyiire,  S.  G. 
New  River,  La. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Unlonville,  S.  G. 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 
Pickensville^  Ala. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  N.  J.- 

HalUax  C.  H.,  Ya. 
Feesburg,  0.  * 

Futtegurghft  N.  India. 
Wheeling,  Ya. 
Oxford,  0. 
Hatneeville,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Midland,  Ya. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Lnney's  Creok,  va.   ■ 
-Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Ceylon,  India. 
SUUwfOer,  N.  Y.' 
Berlin,  0. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Jacksonville,  Flo. 
Newton,  N.  J. 
Clinton,  4»a. 
N.  Middletown,  Ky. 
West  Point,  Iowa. 


Bhaw,  B.  J 
Sfa)»w,  CoUti,        / " 
Shaw,  H.      .    ' 
Shaw,  Peter  K 
Shearer,  F.  A. 
Sheddan^  S.  S. 
Shepherd,  Bnoch  S. 
Shepherd,  J.  N. 

SheppersGUr  ^«  ^* 
Sherrill,  B.  £.    ' 
Sherwood,  J.  H. 
Shields.  Cbarlea  W. 
Shlmeall,  Richard  €. 
Shinn,  James  0.  .  . 
Shotwell,  Albert, 
Shotwell,  Nathan,  - 
Sickels,  William, 
Silliman,  A.  p.' 
Bimrall,  J.  G. 
Sinlpson,  B. 
Simppon,.T.  W.  '^    - 
Skinner,  John,  B.  B. 
St.  John,  01iv9r  S.    , 
Slack,  Elijah, 
Sloan,  James,  - 
Smalley,  John,    ^ 
Smalts,  John  H, 
Smith,  A.  ., 

Binith^  Archibald, 
smith,  Bei^amin  U^ 
Smith,  0.  B. 
Smith,  B.  - 
Smith,  David  M.  .    . 
Smith,  Datid  P. 
Smith,  Edward  B. 
Smith,  H.  A. 
Smith,  James, 
Smith,  James, 
Smith,  James, 
Smith,.  James^  B.  B. 
Smith,  Jaknes  BL  ' 
Smith,  J<din  F. 
Smith,  Jodah,  B. 
Smitii,  Joseph,  B.  B. 
Smith,' Joseph  t. 
Smfth,  J.  H. 
Smith,  J.  M. 
Smith,  J.  M.         ^ 
Smith,  Reuben, 
Smith,  R.  G. 
Smith,  Samuel  H^ 
Smith,  S.B. 
Smith,  T.  T. 
Smith,.WUliam,  B.  B. 
Smith,  William  G. 
Smith,  W.  A.  ' 
Smock,  David  Y. 
Smylie,  James, 
Smylie,  John  A.         ./ 
Smyth,  J.  J. 
Smyth,  Thomas,  D.  D/ 
Smythe,  W.  M. 
Snodgraas,  Wm.  D.,'B.  B. 
Snowden,'S.  H. 
Snyder,  Henry, 
Snyder,  William  M. 
Somerville,  James, 
Southworth,  G. 
Southworth,  T.  D. 
Sparrow;  P.  J.,  B.B. 

Speer,  William^ 
Spenoe,  W;  B. 
Spimoer,  Icfaabod  8.,  B.  B. 
Spilman,  B.  F. 
Spilmaur  T.  A. 
Spafford,  L.  A.' 
Spottswood,  Jobn  B^  B.  B. 
Sprague,  Wm.  B.,  B.  B.  - 
Spring,  Gardiner^  B^B. 
Stafford,  J.  B. 
Stafford,  James, 
Stanileld,  S.  A. 
Stanton,  BobertB. 
Stark,  John, 
Stead,  BoEjamin  F. 


Ofaiad  Lake,  Texas, 
GravdlvHiU,  N.O.. 
Columbia,  Tepn. 
VniUamsbnrg,  L.  L 
Ohesterville,  O. 
McEwensville,  Pa. 
Milfiwd,  Midi* 
Wooater,  0. 
Otter  Bxidge,  Ya. 
Somorville,  Tenn. 
■Upper  Blacks  Eddy,.FiL 
Philadelphia,  Pa; 
Morrlsania,  N.  Y. 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
West  l^nt,  Qa. 
Weot  Liberty,  Ya. 
Canaan,  Ind. 
-Clinton,  Ala. 
Lezingtov,  Ky. 
Seaflbld  Pnarl«i,-Ind. . 
Qeoigetown,  B.  G.  . 
Easton,  Pa. 
Fiiistan,  Pa. 
Cincinnati,  0. 
BnfiningyiUe,  Pa. 
Muncy,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fayette^le,  Te&n. 
JPhiladelphus,  N.  0. 
Staunton,  ya. 
Jaokstmvilio,  Ala,  , 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
Barien,N.  Y. 
Greenfield,  N.  Q. 
New  York  City. 
MonroevUle,.  Alai 
Jtf arysville,  O. 
Xewistown,  Pa. 


Springfield,  Bl. 
Tarentum,  Pa.     - 
Yinoennea,  Ind. 
Columbus,  O. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Baltunore,  Md. 
HalilkxG.  It,  Ya.' 
Grand  Spring,  Wis. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ballston  Centre,  K.  Y. 
MUlodgevUle,  Ga. 
Stewartstown,  Pa. 
■St.  Charles,  Mo. 
MutUid,0. 
Oanonsburg,  Pa. 
Hautwellville,  Mieh. . 
Oakland  CoUega,  Bfi. 
.FrankUn,  Ind. 
Toler's  P.  0.,  Ml. 
Libeity,Mi. 
EvoiettsvUle,  Ya. 
Charleston,  S.  G. 
Richmond,  Ala. 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Warrenham,  Pa. 
BanviUe,  Ky. 
Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Hope,  A^^ 
Angola,  Ind. 

Newbem,  Ala. 
Pittibur^  Pa. 
Sidney,  0. 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.- 
Marlssa,  111. 
Jacksonville,  HL 
WilUamshurg,  Ya. 
New  Castle,  BeL 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City.      «' 
BwiTiUe,  Mi. 
GrpenviUe,  111. 
Harmony,  Ya. 
Now  Orleans,  lA. 

Brldeebwg,  Pa. 


1861.-3 


With  thew  PostOjffiee  Addrut. 
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8te»din»n,  Juifei  0. 
StMrns,  Ttmothyi 
Stobbliu,  GetMfte, 
StMl,  Robart,l>.l>. 

St«el«k  JoluL) 
Steele,  Jo&n  A. 
Steele,  9lebard  H. 
Sterling,  John  W. 
Sterrett,  David,   • 
Bteyens,  Joeeplf, 
St^ens,  Joseph  H. 
Bterensoii,  Joeeph, 
Steyenwn,  J.  M. 
SteTenaon,  P.  Engene, 
Stere^n,  Bon, 
SteTenten,  Bunuel,- 
SteTenapn,  Thomas, ' 
Stewart,  C.  B. 
Stewart,  Charles  S. 
Stewart,  Daniel,  D.  D. 
Stewart,  D.  M. 
Bie:frartv  O.  D.    * 
Stewart,  James, 
*Stewai%  John.  ' 
Stewart,  R. 
Stewart,  William  K. 
Sticklfey,  W,  W. 
StUlman,  O.  A. 
Stockttm,  John,  D.  D. 
Stone,  J.  M. 
Stoneroad,  Joel, 
Strhhan,  J.  (3t. 
Stratton,  J>.  '    - 

Stratfon,  James, 
Stnttfon,  Joeepb  B. 
Stratton,  William  0. 
Street,  Kobert, 
Strother,  J.  W. 
Stiyker,  W.  M. 
Stoaft,  D.  P. 
Btuart,  S.  D. 
Stoart,  Thomas  G. 
Stnddiferd,  ^.0.,D.D. 
Sturderant,  Charle^^ 
Starges,  Smith, 
Sutton,  WUliamC 
Swan  Samnel,   ■ 
Swaney,  Alexander, 
Sweetman,  Joseph, 
Shifty  flinha  P.,  D.D. 
S^ift,  Elliott  S. 
Swift,  WUliam, 
'  Symington,  R.  S. 
Symmes,  John  U/ 

Talbot,  W.  R. 
Talmage,  Jehiel, 
TUmage,  P.  S. 
Talmage,  S.K^D.D. 
Tate,  Robert, 
Taylor,  Q.J?. 
Tayloi^,  Oecoge  I. 
Taylor,  OliTer  A. 
Tiller,  RoOw, 
Taylor,  8.   - 
Teese,  Dayid, 
*TempIeton,  Joseph, 
Templeton,  llilo, 
Templeton,  8.  H. 
Templeton,  ».  S. 
Thatcher,  Qeoige  H. 
Thayer,  Charles,    . 
Thayer,  E.W. 
Thayer,  Loren, 
Thorn,  A.  E. 
Thomas,  B.  D> 
Thomas,  Enoch, 
Thomas,  Thomas, 


JW  QfiaAddreu. 

WUmington,  N.  C 

Kingston.  0.  i   ' 

Sterling,  lU. 

A¥npoh,Pa. 

HUlBborough^O. 

Laporte,'Iiul. 

erand -View,  HI.       ^  . 

Ballston  Spa,  Ntf  Y. 

Madison,  Wis. 

McYeytown,  Pa« 
'  Kensington,  Pa. 

OakHin,Oa. 

Bellefontatne,  01 

New  Albany^  Ind. 
•   Wyolhin5,Fa. 

Oonnellsyille,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ' 

Payette,  Pa. 

TylersTille,  S.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Roshville,  Indl 

Conquest,  N.  Y. 

Burlington,  O.- 

Lexington,  Ky.  - 

Maoomb,  Illi 

Spout  Spring,  Va. 

Eutaw,  Ala. 

Cross  Creek  Tillage,  Pau 

S..HaDOTer,  Jnd. 

GonnelsTille,  Pa.  ' 
.  Georgetown,  Ky.     ^ 

Newbo^i,  Ni  C. 

Washingtoti,  N.  C, 

.Natohes,-  Mi. 

North  Benton,  Q. 
.  Bnlon,  N.  J., 

Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Moncie,  Jnd, 

ShelbyTille,  Ky. 

Marble  HiU,  Ta:^ 

Pontotoc,  Mi. 

LambeftsTille,  N.X 

New  Albany/  Ind. 

Bjilfalo,  nTy^ 

Mocren,  N.  G. 

.Johnstown,  Pa. ' 

.-Carrollton.  0.. 
.  Chariton,  N.  Y. 
.    Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Pft. 

Independenoi,  Mo. 
.  Cim^Mrland,  Md.- 

P 

Hraderson,*  HI. 

Somerrille,  N.  J. 
Malta,  N.  Y.' 
MllledgeTllle,  Ga. 
Sill's  Creek,  N.  C.    - 
AtlienSxO. 
.  Sandy  HUl,  N.  Y. 
Maiudiester,  Ms.  ' 
Shrbwibury,-  N.  J. 
Wareland,  Ind. 
New  Glasgow,  Ta. 

Troy,  0.  '  -    ' 

Mlddletown,  0. 
-  Aberdeen,  Mi. 

Albany,  N,  Y. 

Upper  Sandusky,  0. 

Part8»  111. 

Windham,  K.  H.  ' 

NashTiHe,  Tenn. 
.  BatesTllle,  Ark^. 

IluttonstUe,  TsL    ■ 

OiSrtf  1,  Pa. 


Thompson,  ^beH  G. 
Thompson,  William' H. 
Thompson,  W^liam  B., 
Thornton,  Francis, 
ThomwoII,  J.  ^.,  D.  D. 
Tilerton,  W.       ,      .  . 
Tfanlow,  B.  J. 
/Todd,  DaTid  S. 
Todd,  George  T. 
Todd,  fsaao, 
Todd,  N. 

Todd,  Richard  K.  • 
Tomlinsen,  George,, 
^onrande,  Adain, 
Toirnley,  John  H. 
Towniex,  William, 
Trimble,  William  W. 
Tudehope,  Arehibald^ 
Tully,  Andi^w, 
.Turbitt,  John, 
Turner,  D.  McNeill, 
Turner,  Jesse  U. 
Tustin,  Septimus, 
TwiichoU,  Jerome^ 
TwitcheU,  Pliny, 


Unnston,  N.  M. 
Ustiok,  John, 


u 


" 


Thomas,  Thomas  B.,DJ>.  8.  HaaeTer.Ind. 


Thompson,  C.  K. 
Thompson,  G.  W. 
Thomfflon,  II.  P. 
Thompson,  Jam^s  H. 
Thompson,  P.  W. 


CrawfindsThle,  Ind. 
Aoademia,Pa. 
Lancaster,  Ky.  - 
MeLeod'8P.O.,lfi. 
Ut  Oaimel,  IJL 


Tail,  Edward  J. 
Tall,  Thomits  S. 
Tallandighun,  J.  L. 
Tanatta,  P.  R. 
Tanoe,  Andrew, 
Tanderveer,  John, 
Tandyke,  John  P. 
Taneautft,  George, 
Tanliew,  J.  C. 
Tan  Artsdalea,  O. 
Tan  Court,  John  II: 
Tan  Demui,  H. 
Tan  Doren,  Isaac,  . 
Ta9  Doren,  Luther  H. 
Tan  Doren,  WUliam  T. 
Tan  Email,  Georij^e, 
Tan  Keuren,  Bexuamin^- 
Tan  Leur,  John  A. 
Tan  Rensselfcr,-  C,  D.  D. 
Tan  Zattdt,  A.  R 
I  Tanghan,  C.  R. 
Teenhuiasen,  A.  B.    . 
Tenable,  H.  I. 
Tennilye,  Ashbel  G. 

Waddell,  John  N. 
Wadswortfa,  Charles, 
Waggoner,  DaTid, 
Walles,  Benjamin  !(. 
Wall,  Bloomflald, 
Wallace,  DaTid  A. 
Wallace,  James, 
Wallace,  James  A. 
Wallace,  John, 
-WaHace,JohnH. 
WS[llace,  J.  W. 
Wallace,  M.  G. 
WaUace,  WUliam, 
Walker,  Elnathan  G. 
Walker,  Robert  B. 
Walkevy  T.  P.  M.- 
Waller,  DaTki  J. 
Walsh,  J.  J. 
Wampler,  John  M. 
Ward,  Israel  W. 
Wardlaw,  T.  De  L. 
Wamock,  J. 
Wa^or,  Joseph. 
Washburn,  Daniel, . 
Washburn,  Ebeneser, 
Waters,  Isaiah^ 
Watkins,  S.  W. 
Watson,  J.  C,  D.  D. 
Watson,  John, 
Watson,  Samuel  L. 
Watson,  ^omasL 
Watte,  A.  L. 


TVst  O0U»  Addra*. 
TarlffTille,  Ct. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Tirginia  Mills,  Ta. 
Loi^TUre,  Ky.    . 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Kluxer's,  P«t    > 
LohisTille,  Ky. 
Llthgow,N.Y^' 
Tn^,"  Pa. 
Alleglieny,  pa. .  . 
Dorr,  lU.     - 
Bell  Port,  L.  I.* 
N.  ^Iftjcandria,  Pa. 
Ibi^skettstown,  N.  J.  ^ 
Crown  Point,  Ind» 
l^ltkWBsburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Martin's  Creek,'Va. 
Keeoe^O. 

AbbeTffleC.H.,.S.C. 
Richmond,  TsT 
Germantown,  Ptf. ' 
New^ileana,  La. 
Wyoming,  N.^Yj^     . 

Bainbrldge,  0. 
Bo60oe,Ill. 

Babylon;  L.  I. 
KnoxvUle,  111. 
Princess  Ann^,  Mdr 
La&yette,  Ind.    • 
Cloyd's  Creek,  E.  Tenn. 
Baston,  Pa. 
West  Union,  0. 
Pindley,  O. 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  .  . 

iHtUSTillBfN.J. 

Baton  Rou|%  La. 
Delaware,  O. 
EngUshtown,  N.  J. 
SngliiAtown,  N.  J* 
^Princeton,  N.  J.. 

Cold8prh]g,N.T. 
Mount  Solon,  Ta. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Petersburg,  Ta. 
Lynchburg,  Ta. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
LlTonia,  Ind. 
Newburyport,'  Ms. 

Oxfcrd,  Mi. 
Phfladelphia,  Pa. 
Sxchang^TiUe,  Pa. 
CharlQttesTlIie,  Tal 
Marion,  0. 
Westport,  Ind. 
Beaufort,  S.  0. 
Kingstree,  8.  C. 
Pequa,  Pa. 
Abingdon,  Ta.' 
Mount  Steriixig,  Ky, 
Terre  Hanto,  tod. 
Cambridge,  0. 
Logan's  Store,  N.  C. 
Plain  Grore,  Pa. 
BumsTlUe,  111. 
Bloomsbu^,  Pa. 
Mynpoory,  N.  India. 
Monticello,  Ind. 
Birmingluan,  Pa. 
Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Hayntfrille,  Ala. 
Allahabad,  N.  India. 
Newoomerstown;  0. 
Central  College,  0. 

FaxmTille,  Ta. 
Kingston,  N.  J. 
New  Amsterdam,  0. 
Bethel  P.  CSTc. 
Naylor's  Store,  Mo. 
Banuelsboig,  N.  C. 
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Wajr,  R.  Q. 
Wayne,  BeiigaiAih, 
WeatherW,  JiunMf 
WeATer,  John  S. 
Weblrar,  Hcnrr,"-  - 
Webster,  CbaMes, 
Webster,  Richaid, 
Weed,  Henry  R.,  P.  P. 
Welch,  Moses, 
W$Us,  John  D. 
Wells,  Shepherd, 
Wells,  Samuel  T.    ' 
West,lirathanlel,     , 
Westoott,  William  A. 
Whall«|i^T. 
White,  An4le7  B.  F. ' 
White,  John, 
\?hlte,  N.  Grler, 
>Vhite,  R.B. 
White,  WilUam  8. 
WfaitoQ,  John  TA^  D^D. 
>Vldtwovth,  George  f . 

Wight,  J.  b:.   . 

Wiley,  Caifey  A. 
Williams,  Albert, 
Wnilams,  A. 
Wi]Jiams,^A.. 
WUIlams,  B.  H. 
Williams,  Fenwick  T. 
Williams,  Gerahom,' 
Williams,  ^obti  G.    ' 
Williams^  Lewis  W. 
WilUams,  M.  .Allen, 
Williamc,  M.  B. 
Williams,  Samuel,  • 
William's,  W.  G. 
Williamson,  Abraham, 
Williamson,  James, 
Williamson,  MqElDght, 
Williamson,  Hoses, 

Williamson,  S.,  >D.  J>.        , ,  -^ 

Wilson,  Alexander,  D.D.  HlUsboro,  V^O. 
Wilson,  laijafa,  WrightsTlllo,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Heni7  &.  <  PSttsborgh,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Hugh,  Independence,  fezaa. 

WUsoDf  Hugh  N.  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Wilson,  James,  Aera,  N.  India. 

WUson,  James  G.,  B.  B.    ^W  GteenTille,  Pa. 
Wilson,  James  K. 


'     I\>d  Cmee  Ad4rm, 
Ningpo,iGbina.'~    - 
^■laqaemine,  La.      • 
Holly  Springs,  &Q.~         '  ^ 
ITrankliii,  0. 

.  Pula«kiiP*.         ■ 
Middlatown  Point,  N.  ^. 
Maueh  Chunk,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va,     -  '- 

Williamsburg,  L.  I. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. '. . 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 
-Tflorida,  N.  Y. 
PutnamTiUe,  Ind. 
^rentoh,  N.  J. 

I 

McGojioeUsburg,  Pa.  . 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.^ 
Lexington,  Va.  " " 
Antrim,  N.  H. 
Gannelidii,  lud.     . 
Ningp<S,  China. . 
Pidnt  Uck,  Ky.  . 
Ban  Francisco,  Califbmia. 
Athens,  0. 

HaysTille,  G.  l^ralrb,  Ark. 
Natches,  Mi. 
^ew  Hamburgh,  N..Y. 

Bhe  West  Corner  S.  C. 
HolUdaysburg,  Pa, 
Uniontown,  nk. 
LoulsTille,  Ky, 
Elisabethtown,  Ky. 
'  Saint  UaxT'vGa. 
Chester,  K.  J.  ' 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
New  Athens,  0. 
Gold  Spring,  N..J. . 
Davidson  Ootjege,  N.C 


WilsDD,  John  S. 
Wlla>n«  Joseph  R, 
Wilson,  J.  U. 
Wilson,  J.  M. 
Wilson,.  J;  Leighton, 


Deeatur, -Ga. 
Cauonsburg;  Pa.. 
Morganton,  N.  C. 
Floyds,aiI.,  Ta. 
Gaboon,  Africa. 


Wilson,  Lewis  X. 
Wilson,  R-G^UB. 
Wilsoft,  R.  W. 
Wilson,  Samuel,     . 
Witoon,  Samuel.    ^ 
Wilson,  Samuel  M. 
Wilson,  &  H.,  9^1). 
Wilson^  S.  B;  0. 
Wilson,  S.  Ramsay, ' ' 
Wilson,  Thaddeu^ 
Wil«)n,  WtUiam  v. 
Wilson,  Wimam  W. 
Wiun,  Jdin, 
Winn,-T.  S. 
Witherspoon,  J.,  D.  D. 
Wolfl;  J. 
Wood,  Charles, 
Wood,  Geoi^  W. 
Wood,  J^mes,  B.  B. . 
Wood,  Jeremiah, 
Woodbridge,  Jahleol, 
Woodbridge,  S. 
Woodbridge,  S»,  Jr. 
,  Woodend,  W.  W. 
Woods,  B.  F. 
Woods,  James, 
Woods,  James  S,  B.  J>, 
Woods,  W.  ft.'  ' 
Wopdrow,  Thodufl, 
Work,  William  R. 
Woirrell,  Charles  F.    . 
Worrell,  Joqeph, 
Wray,  John, 
Wright,  Alfred, 
Wright,  A.<  fit. 
Wright,  Edward, 
Wright,  Edi^ard  W. 
Wright,  J.  K.      ^ 
Wright,  John, 
Wright,  8.  R.' 
Wylle,  J.  S. 
WyUe,  wmiam,  B.B. 
Wyly,  Samuel  Y. 
Wynkoop,  Stephen  R. 

YalerSU8ha,I>.B. 
Yantls,  J.  L.,  B.  B. 
Yeomans,  J.  W.,  Bi^B. 
Yorkes,  Stephonj 
Young,  A.  T.  -  ^ 

Young,  A.  W.   , 
Yoting,  Jdhn  "fi^  B.  B. 
Young,  Loj«a, 
Young,  P.  B. 


«.  Mountain  Bepot,  Va. 
ftrathSalem,  a 

Ne?r  Concord,  0. 

Merriitstown,  Pa. 

UthopoUs,  0.- 

Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 

Baridsott  College,  N.  C 
'  Cincinnati,  0. 

Wells  Comers,  N.Y. 

OarkesTille,  Va. 

Sishoprille,  S.  Q. 

BaTannata,  Ga. 

WftltonTiUe,  Oa. 

Hilli^ro,  N.  a     ' . 

Goesse,'  Ind.   . 

Falrmount,  V..  J. 

Constantinople. 

K^w  Albany,  Ind. 

MaVfldld  Comers,  N.  Y. 

Baton  Rouse,  I41. 

GreciUport,  li.  I. 

Benida,  .California. 

Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Fiimklin,  Ind, 

Stockton,  CslUbmia. 

tiewisiown,  Pa. 

Sibley,  Mo.^ 

Columbus,  0. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 
'  Manalapan,  N.  J.   . 

Mount  Bethel,  Pa.  >.     • 
-  AlTan  P.  0.,  Jeft.  co.  Pa. 

Wheelock,  G.  N. 

Itfiss.  House,  Boston,  Ms. 

New  Carlisle,  0. 

Delphi,  Ind. 

"Ningpo,  China, 

Logan^rt,  lUd. 

Selma,  Ala.    %- 

Florence,  Pa. 

Newark,  O.        -       • 

Leesburg,  Tetan.- 
'  Wilmington,  Bel. 

Kingahorough,  N.  Y. 
QrownsTllle,  Mq. 
Danville,  Pa. 
Sweet  Air,  Md. 
Caledonia,  N.'X. 
Butaw.  Mi. 
BanTille.  Ky* 
Butler,  Pa. 
BdwardsTiUe,  HI. 


The  following  is  the  number  of  names  In  {he  foregoing  list,  under  eaoh  letter  of  the  Alphabet 

A      .      . 
s    ,  .      . 

c     .    . 

D      .      . 
£      .      . 

O      •      • 

^         Total  on  Minutes  1926 


.  .'  ,fi9 

H 

.       175 

I 

.       167 

J 

«0 

K 

«7 

L 

60 

M 

.         94 

N 

174 

0      . 

.      .         28 

.  V  -  .      .      .          24 

11 

P      . 

.      .       112 

w   .    .    .      isa 

44 

Q      . 

.      .          4 

Y      .      .      .             9 

41 

R      , 

.      .         U 

*                                            ' 

81 

S   '   . 

.      .178 

Total  on  List       lOld 

243 

T  -   . 

.54 

Down  twice              6 

31 

U      .      . 

;           2 

Names  not  stated     & 

The  fdlowing  are  the  most  numerous  names  on  tl^e  list. 


Smith 

WUson 

Brown 

Johnston 

Miller 

Williams 

CampbeU 

Davis 

Hughes 

Scott 


29 

MopTO 

25 

•^  Alexander 

>.       .     19 

Anderson 

16  . 

Jones 

12 

Steward 

12 

Clark 

.11 

Grier 

11 

'  Han 

11. 

Reed 

11 

4 

• 

^* 

10   ' 

Thotepson 

8 

9 

Wallace 

.         .   .'           % 

9 

Graves 

F 

9 

Gray 

'  ^.          7 

9 

Green 

8 

Matthews 

-1 

sr  • 

*             7 

6 

/Vxight 

The  Mc*s  ore  120  in  nvmber. 
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3SikrilQmouii  Mltlts. 


PSALMODY  AND  LITURGY, 

I 

I  AM  sore  of  the  sympathy  of  hundreds  of  ministers  in  saying, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  more  depressing  influence  on  preaching- 
energy  and  on  the  devotional  sentiment,  than  the>  indifference  of  a 
congregation  to  the,  act*  of  praiise.  How  melancholy,  after  reading 
Bu^  a  psalm  as 

M  Firm  on  a  rock  he  mode  me  stand. 
And  taught  my  cheerful  tongue 
To  praise  the  wonders  of  his  hand, 
In  a  new  thankftil  song. 

«  ril  spread  his  works  of  grace  abroad ; 
The  saints  with  joy  ishall  hear/'  Ac 

to  look  over  the  congregation,  and  see  even  those  ^^ saints,"  whose 
very  hearts  shonld  exult  in  such  suggestions,  sitting  as  listlessly  as 
if  deaf  and  dumb ;  not  a  voice,  nor  a  tear,  nor  a  look  implying 
emotion,  nor  even  attention ;  the  psalm-book,  if  held  at  all,  held 
away  from  the  eves ;  whilst  the  sacred  song  is  carried  through  by 
some  dozen,  and  the  majority  of  these  young  and  scientific  per- 
formers in  the  gallery,  whose  glances  at  note-books,  signals  of  time, 
sympathetic  nods,  and  other  communications,  show  that  their  minds 
are  absorbed  with  the  musical  execution  more  than  the  sentiments 
uttered. 

This  subject  has  often  been  treated  in  its  more  common  aspect  of 
dullness  and  inconsistency.  Our  people  are  accustomed  to  sav, 
"  how  much  more  lively  and  suitable  it  would  be  if  all  the  assembly 
should  unite  in  this  part  of  worship!"  and  ^his  is  just.  But^here 
is  another  light  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  defect  was  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  present  relative  position  of  our  church 
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to  the  liturgical  churches.  With  the  mass  of  people — ^the  strong 
mass — the  deciding  point  in  their  preference  of  one  church  to 
another  is  the  superiority  of  those. qtlalities  which  impart  interest 
to  the  services.  This  is  not  tiecessarily  a  wrong  feeling.  David 
evidently  delighted  in  the  courts  of  the' Lord's  house,  because  his 
devotional  feelings  were  promoted  by  the  modes  of.  expression  and 
the  strength  of  the  associations  connected  with  the  very  details  of 
the  public  worship.  Upon  this  principle  that  worship  was  esta- 
blished in  connexion  with  the  temporary  tabernacle  and  the  perma- 
nent temple.  In  the  simpler  methods  of  Christianity,  we  have  three 
departments  of  the.  public  worship  by  which  the  analogous  interest 
must  be  awakened,  viz.  the  preaching,  the  devotions,  the  sacra- 
ments. This  is  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. Popular  preochihg  commands  the  first  regard*  Crowds  will 
flock  to  the  plainest  and  obscurest  building,  whatever  the  denomina- 
tion or  the  form  of  the  services,  where  they  can  hear  an  eloquent 
or  an  interesting  preacher.  And  in  justice  il  must  be  admitted^ 
that  these  crowds  are  as  full  and  as  attentive  when  the  truth  is  most 
freely  and^pungently  declared,  as  when  they  run  after  a  mere  orator 
or  ranter.  The  great  point  of  interest  is  gained  by  occupying  the 
attention,  imparting  instruction  iu  a  way  that  keeps  the  mind  awake 
and  unfatiffued,  and  gratifying  the  moral  and  intellectual  sensibili- 
ties with  iiniat  is  in  reality  or  purport,  the  demonstrations  of  truth. 
Now  it  is  Justin  proportion  as  the  devotional  parts  of  the  .public 
service  are  conducted  on  these  principles  that  the  same  effect?  will 
follow.  Let  there'  be  a  heartfelt  outpouring  of  prayer  and  prais^,. 
and  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  (even  if  not  spiritual)  impr^ 
sions  will  be  made  as  by  the  preaching.  To  speak  only  bow  of 
singing-— can  aii^  one  doubt  for  a  moment  the  salutary  effect  on  a 
promiscuous  congregation,  if  the  three  psalms  or  hymns  used  at 
each  service  were  sung  earnestly  and  with  tolerable  harmony  by  all 
the  people  ?  This  is  proved  at  once  by  the  testimony  of  all  sects, 
infidel  and  Christian,  who  tell  us  of  the  effects  on  themselves  of  the 
singing  tHey  hear  from  the  v^hole  assembly  in  Germany,  or  Scotland, 
in  the  use  of  the  plainest  and  oldest  airs.  This. is  not  mere  amuse- 
ment. It  is  solemn  impression.  It  brings  tears  to  the  eyes;  it 
makes  the  observer  serious;  it  gives  a  sense  of  earnestness  and 
reality  in  worship;  it  disposes  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
preaching*  of  the  word,  and  deepens,  or  aometimes,  through  the 
divine  blessing,  effectuates  the  impressions  of  the  word.  I  speak 
not  of  scientific  attractions,  of  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  even' 
church-music  <^an  give,  when  the  thoughtlessness  and  the  whole 
worldliness  of  the  opera  and  the  concert — and  often  their  very 
music  too — are  transferred  to  the  house  of  God.  This  species  of 
interest  gives  no  solemnity;  it  carries' no  blessing ;  it  may  be  feared 
that  it  drives  the  Spirit  of  grace  from'  any  assembly  where  it  is 
tolerated.  But  I  speak  of  the  grave,  the  orderly,  the  sincere  union 
of  hundreds  of  voices,  in  nfords  as  familiar  as 

« AltSy  and  did  my  Savioar  bleed," 
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and  in  aits  as  ancient  as  Mear,  or  Old  Hundred,  and  appeal  to  any 
one's  self-conscioasness,  and  to  any  one's  observation,  "whether  there 
is  not  a  heart^moving  pow^i'/Jn  thi3  part  of  worship  which  never 
fails. 

Now  what  is  the  captivation  of  the  Roman  or  English  forms,  as 
now  exerting  itself  upon  our  larger  communities  ?  It  lies  not  in 
conviction,  nor  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  faahion;  but  very  much  in 
the  increased  interest  given  to  the  public  worship  by  the  new  spec- 
tacles exhibited;  the  increased  attention  to  architecture,  chaunting, 
postures,  and  superstitious  formulas.  These  >  constitute  the  great 
strength  of  the  attraction  which  is  now  drawing  so  many  away  from 
gospel  simplicity.  Shall  we  try  to  counteract  this  system  by  rival* 
ing  it  in  the  very  means  by  which  it  is  succeeding?  Shall  we  build 
a»gorgeoiis  churches,  though  at  the  expense  of  light  and  hearing 
and  comfort  ?  Shall  we  get  to  ourselves  men-i^ngers  and  women- 
singers,  and  musical  instruments?  Shall  we  make  a  little  more 
parade,  in  the  pulpit  •?  Shall  we  make  flowery  prayer^,  and  fine 
essays,  pjid  put  our  trust  in  the  choir  ?  No;  Ho.  Let  the  church 
that  lays  so  much  stress  on  principles,  beware  of  this  trap.  Let  uiT 
not  be  found  imitating  the  very  extemaUiy  we  fight  against.  Bnt 
let  us  show  the  tn^e  foundation  of  our  resistance  to  what  wis  hold  to 
be  anti-evangelical,  by  ^  more  faithful  and  consistent  carrying  out 
of  gospel  principles.  Let  us  hold  fast  our  integrity,  even  as  to  <mr 
ezternala,  sq  long  sa  we  believe  that  they  are  most  conducive  to  the 

freat  ends  of  the  gospel*  When  Ltither  vrould  overthrow  the 
Lomish  errors,  he  did  not  give  bis  strength  to  the  work  of  an  icono- 
clast* He.  did  not  make  his  great  demonstrations  on  surplices, 
crucifixes,  censers  and  pictures.  He  went  to  the  depth  of  the 
matter,  and  out  of  the  Scriptures  built  the  foundations  of  faith  in 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  knowing  that  if  this  were  esta- 
blished, the  faithful  wx>uld  not  pile  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  upon  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  gist .  of  our  controversy  with  the  Liturgies  ?  Is 
it  not  that  it  is.  most  agreeable  to  New  Testament  principles  and 
models,  that  the  divine  worship  should  be  characteristically  a  simple, 
a  popular,  or  as  we  more  commonly  say,  a  congregational  worship  ? 
Is  it  not  that  we  should  sing  together  psalms,  nymns^  and  spiritual 
songs,  as  a  common  expression  of  praise,  adoration,  gratitude,  ^and 
religious  joy  ?  Then  the  plain  eourse  for  us  to  pursue,  if  we  would 
guard  ourselves  from  -eneroachment,  aikd  advance  the  truth  in  these 
matters,  is,  chiefly,  to  use  gospel  means  ot  promoting  the  spirit 
which  will  seek  to  express  itself  in  this  way ;  but  coUaterally,  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  those  means  by  which  the  expression  is 
best  made.  Believers  must  be  made,  ashamed'  of  sitting  silent  and 
unmoved,  when  the  most  convincing  doctrines  of  their  faith  and 
hope  are  being  sung.  Their  apologies  of  being  hindered  by  choirS| 
strange  tunes,  and  innovations  borrowed  from  the  world,  must  be 
met  by  the  correction  of  all  such  evils.  "Our  devotional  exercises, 
thus  becoming  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  used  to  Je,  our 
youth  win  find  the  same  attachm^i^t  of  association  with  the  simple 
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forms  of  oar  worship  that  their  father^  had«  These  sincere,  earnest, 
and  general  services  will  weigh  more  on  their  emotions,  if  not  on 
their  hearts,  than  those  which  would  allure  thetn  to  other  forma 
where  the  fancy,  mainly,  is  pleased.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  glorious  scenes  in  Northampton  in  1785,  says,  ^^  Our  public 
services  were  then  greatly,  enlivened.  God  was  then  served  in  our 
psalmody,  in  ^oma  measure,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  has  been 
observable  that  there  has  been  scarce  any  part  of  divine  worship, 
wherein  good  men  amongst  us  have  had  grace  so  drawn:  forth,  and 
their  hearts  so  lifted  up  in  the  "ways  of  God,  as  in  singing  his 
praises.  Our  cpngregation  excelled  all  that  ever  I  knew  in  the 
external  part  of  the  duty  before ;  the  men  generally  carrying  regu^ 
larly  and  well  three  parts  o^  music,  and  the  women  a  part  by  them* 
selves.  But  now  they  were  evidently  wont  to  sing  with  unusual 
elevation  of  heart  and  voice.,  which  made  the  duty  pleasant  indeed." 
Let  this  description  be  set  against  the  best  performances  of  a. 
liturgy  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
masses  of  our  population,  even  in  cities,  would  prefer  our  sintpler 
worship,  when  conducted  with  such  spirit  and  propriety  ?  But  are  wtf 
not  going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  our  ecclesiastical  plans  of  this 
kind  ?  Are  we  not  giving  up  our  strongest  points,  ^nd  adoptibg  the 
weakest  points  of  the  Liturglsts?  We  are  making  great  strides  in 
architectural  decorations,  and  in  choiral  elegancies ;  we  build  dark 
Gothic  churches,  and  spend  thousands  for  an  organ,  and  hundreds 
for  the  wages  of  singers ;  but  all  these  innovations  on  our  primitive 
simplicity  have  the  effect  of  exciting  a  liturgical  taste,  whilst  at  th4 
same  time,  they  take, from  our  worship  those  very  qualities  of  popu- 
lar interest  which  belong  to  our  peculiar  forms  when  rightly 
observed,  and'  which  are  supplied  by  the  •  greater  variety  and  dis- 
play of  modern  liturgies.  The  very  scenery  of  a  grand  church 
excites  the  expectatton  of  corresponding  services ;  and  it  is  in  these 
very  churches  that  our  psalmody  shoiild  be  most  universally  exer- 
cised, to'  make  tl^e  worship  correspond  with  the  place.  Let  the 
voices  of  the  whole  congregation  cause  the  groined  ceilings  and  the 
pillared  roofs  to  echo  with  the  Psalms  to  the  good  old  >tunes  which 
our. fathers  taught  us;  let  the  organ,  in  its  highest  swell,  aiid  the 
choir,  in  their  strongest  voioe,  be  heard  only  as  the  guides  and  sup- 
ports of  the  voices  of  the  people — the  men,  women,  and  children, 
each  with  Psalm-book  in  hand — and  there  will  be  a  conformity  of 
the j place  and  the  service."^  But  assemble  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  a  cathedral-like  edifice,  and  then  let  the  only  part  of  wor- 
ship in  which  the  people  are  expected  to  unite  audibly,  be  performed^ 
by  an  orchestra,  as  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  there  are  but  few 

*  It  is  the  dut7  of  Chrigtians  to  praise  God  publicly,  by  singlnff  of  Psalmi  together  in 
the  cpngregatioD,  and  also  privately  in  the  family.*'  '^In  singing  of  Psalms,  the  voice  is 
to  be  tunable  and  gravely  ordered."  '<  That  the  whole  congreganon  may  join  herein, 
ever/  one  that  can  read  is  to  have  a  Psalm-book  j  and  all  others,  not  disabled  by  age  or 
otherwise,  ere  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to  read." — Westmimter  Directory:  adopted  with 
verbal  variations  in  Directory  of  oar  American  Church,  chap.  iv. 
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who  will  not  prefer  going  to  the  whole  liturgy,  toward  which  the 
elegant  church  brought  them  half  way,  and  then  left  them. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  in  spite  of  the  worldly  influences 
which  are  constantly  bearing  on  these  matters,  there  is  an  increasing 
conviction  that  the  interests — not  merely  of  our  Church — ^but  of 
Christianity,  i^re  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Not 
only  as  a  defence  against  other  forms,  which  ^e  regard  as  less  con- 
sistent with  gospel-simplicity,  but  as  a  divinely-ordained  means  of 
grace  fend  mode  of  worship  intimately  Connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  devout  religion,  should  we  take  care  of  the  psalmody  of  our 
public  assemblies.  A  general  revival  of  our  ancient  customs  in  this 
matter,  would  be  one  of  the  most  promising  methods  of  attaining, 
through  the  divine  favour,  a  general  revival  of  our  piety.  H. 


WHO  WILL  NOT  TRUST  THE  LORD  ? 

How  wonderful  is  God!    He  gives  the  "power  to  get  wealthy** 

fives  the  heart  to  use  it^aright^  and  then  recompenses  for  the  deed ! 
'es,  he  makes  himself  a  debtor  for  evfery  thing  that  is  given  to  the 
needy;  and  who  would  not  advance  much  upon  such  credit?  He 
will  refulid  it  with  interest. .  In  no  instance  will  he  forfeit  his  word. 
Thfs  truth  frequently  meets  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Hence  we  read : 
"There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth."  "The  liberal  soul 
shall  be  made  fat;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  him- 
self.''  "He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord; 
and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again.^'  "He  that 
giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack."  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters;  for  thou  shalt'find  it  after'  many  days."  "He  which 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully."  "  And  whosoever 
Bhall  ^ve  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only,  m  the  name  of  a  disciple,  v^ly  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward."  (rirov.  xi.  24,  25;  ziz.  17;  zxviii.  27; 
Eccl.  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  Matt.  x.  42.) 

Many  facts  might  be  here  cit^d  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  these  seemingly  paradoxical  declf^ratiohs.  Some  years  a^o 
we  heard  flk  clergyman  relate  the  following: — Two  gentlemen  in 
Edinburgh  commenced  the  mercantile  business  about  the  same  time^ 
their  amount  of  capital  was  the  same,  and  their  prospects  appeared 
eaually  flattering.  The  one,  however,  was  close  and  penurious; 
while  the. other  was  open-hearted  and  benevolent.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  was  obvious  that  the  latter  person  succeeded  best  in  busi- 
ness, insomuch  .as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  his  close  and  penurious 
neighbour,  and  induce  him  to  call  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
reason.    He  visited  the  thrifty  merchant,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
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versation  remarked  to  tfaie  ^ect :  ^^  We  began  bnainess  at  the  same 
time,  upon  .equal  capital,  send  equal  prospects  of  success;  I  have 
been  attentive  0  my  business,  and  yet  you  are  far  in  the  advance 
o£  me  in  wealth !  apd  what  appears  strange  to  me,  is^  that  you  are 
very  often  patronizing  -the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  for  I  Sel- 
dom see  a  subscription  pa^er  without  your  bame  jtnd  a  handsome 
amount  appended,  .a  thing  whioh  I  rardiy,  if  ever  do,  because  I  set 
out  with  the  determination  to  be  as  saving  as  industrious/^  To  all 
this  the  benevolent  man  replied,  that,  ^^by  experience  he  had  found 
verified  the  word  of  God,  *tbe  liberal  soul  shall  :be  mad^  fat,'  and 
the  more  he.  .put  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  the^more  the  Lord 
put  back  again.?'     ,  ,  "   . 

Recently  we  heard  of  a  pious  teacher,  who  felt  that  he  should  do 
something  for  a  <;ertain  praiseworthy  object,  ^nd  yet  he  was  some- 
what perplexed  ^s  to  duty  in  the  case.  He  had,  in  a  short  timo,  a 
note  of  eighty  dollars  to  lift,  and.  he  had  scarcely  the  liecessary 
means  wherewith  to  4o  it.  But  a&  the  Lord  had  been  kind  to  him 
in  times  P^st,  he  would  trust  him  for  the  future.  He  gave  ten 
doUard.  The  next  day,  unexpectedly,  he  obtained  an  additional 
pupil  from  a  distance,  and  a  remittance  in  advance  of  eighty  dollars, 
the  entire  amount  of  his  note. 

On  this  subject  we  here  give  the  testimony x>f  Bichard^  Baxter : — 
^^  This  truth  I  will  speak  to  the  encouragement  of  the  charitable, 
that  what  little,  money  I  have  by  me,  I  got  It  alinost  all,  I  Si^aree 
know  how,  in  that  time  when  I  gave  most;  and' since  I  haveMd 
less  opportunity  of  giving,  have  I  had  less  Increase.,^'  Martial  has 
also  said : — "  ^ua%  dederis^  solas  semper  habeiiSy  opes'* — the  riches 
you  impart  form  the  only  wealth  oyou  will  always  retain.  If  thia 
be  so,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  present  redi^ced  condition  of  some 
throughout  our  favoured  land,  is  the  legitimate  result  o^  former 
parsiipony?  For,  as  ^  the  Bible  informs  us,  ^Hhere  m  that  with, 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty*"  ,"  He  whick 
so.weth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly."  (iProv.  xi,  24 ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  6.) 

u  That  man  may  last,  but  never  fives, 
rWho'mucH  receives  but  nothing  givev: 
Whom  none  can  lovei  whom  none  can  thank ; 
Creation's  blot-— creation's  blank."  ' 

Amon^  those  persons  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  doing 
good,  and  in  sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  may  be  found  the 
highest  standard  of  piety,  with  the  most  elevated  spiritual  enjqy- 
ment  and  prosperity.  The  converse,  of  this  is  also  true,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Where  there  is  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  genuine 
benevolence,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  will  be  much  lean- 
ness and  barrenness.  Therefore,  "let  us  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing; for  in  due.season  we  sh^ll  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

J.  A.  M. 
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It  eatinot  be  said  of  many  things,  that  the^  never  do  any  i arm. 
There  are  many  "persons  and  many  things  which  do  a  ^reat  deal  of 
good;  hut  there  are, so  many  blemishes  and  so  mnch  imperfection 
in  them,  and  so  xnnch,  evil  is  mingled  with  what  they  do,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  advantage  lies  dn  the  side 
<rf  the  evil  or  the  good. 

Yet  is  there  sotnething  which  ney^r  does  any  harm,  either  in  the 
world  or  in  the  Church,  either  in  "heart,  speech,  or  behaviour." 
Whilt  is  it,  and  where  is  it?^  It  is  not  the  press;  for  with  all  the 
good  which  the  press  has  accomplished, 'it  has  also,  done  a  great 
amount  of  evil.  It  is  not  the  pulpit ;  for  with  all  the  sticred  influ- 
ences  it  lias  exerted/the  pulpit*. is  sometimes  the  advocate  of  error, 
and  exerts; an  unhallowed  influenoe.  It  is  not  tKe  sun,  nor  the 
rain ;  for  the  sun  often  scorches  the  verdant  earth,  and  the  rain  of 
heaven  sometimes  poitrs  in  torrents  from  the  mouytaitis,. swells  the 
rivers,  and  Carries  devastation  in  its  course. 

That  of  which  we  speak  not  only  exerts  a  positive  agepcy  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  *of  men,  but  this  negative  agency,  that  it 
pi'otects  fhem  from  evil. , 

No  small  amount,  of  injury  is  done  in  the  world  by  disregarding 
and  violating  those  rights  of  jproperty  which  are  so  sacredly  pro- 
tected by*  divine  and  human  laws.  That  of  wl^ich  we  speak  is 
something  which  never  encroaches  upon  the  jpossesi^ions  and  enjoy- 
ments of  others.  It  wastes  nothing  by  negligence,  or,  profusion ;  it 
withholds  nothing  by  parsimony ;  it  lavishes  nothing  on  the  love  of 
show,  nor  on  luinirious  and  voluptuous  gratification.  It  is  cautious* 
and  circumspect,  and  punctual  m  the  various  rotations  of  business ; 
and  would  no  more  injure  its  neighbour's  wealth,  or  outward  estate, 
than  it  would  injure  its  own.  It  makes  no  misrepresentation  of  the 
state  of  the  markets,  and  never  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  the 
weak,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  uninformed,  or  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  It  never  passes  off,  as  sound  and  good,  a  commodity  that  is 
defective  and  unsound.  It  never  depreciates  what  it  buys,  nor 
appreciates  what  it  sells.'  It  incurs  ^o  debts  which  it  is  not  able  to 
pay;  and  makes  no  engagements  which  it  has  not  a  .fair  and 
reasonable  prospect  of  fmfilling.  tt  is  never  guilty  of  breaches  of 
trust,  nor  of  any  Violktiops  of  private  or  public  confidence.  It  has 
no  fellowship  with  'the  cheat,  the  robber,  the  tfwindler,  the  pawn- 
broker, the  gaming  table,  or  the  lottery  office.  It.  has  no  concern 
with  those  broad  systems  of  speculation  and  extortion,  and  those 
combinations  in  trade  which  do  harm  to  the  many  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  the  few.  In  individuals  and '  in  communities,  it  is 
governed  by  a  well  regulated  conscieiice ;  and  never  does  in  its  asso- 
ciated capacity,  that  Wnich,  in  its  individual  capacity,  it  would  despise. 
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Nor  is  it  less  cautions  lest  it  shoold  do  barm  to  the  reputation 
of  others.  It  is  a  stranger  to  th&t  envious  spirit  which  is  the  source 
of  so  much  detraction,  as  jrell  as  to  all  '^evil  sunhisings  of  men  of 
corrupt  minds.''  It  shuts  out  suspicion,  and  forms  the  moat  favour^ 
able  opinion  of  tuen  which  truth  and  charity  will  allow.*  It  .covers 
a.  multitude  af  sips,  and  never  makes  them  greater  thajci  they  are. 
It 'is  not  more  tendesrhr  alive  to  its  own  reputation,  than  to  the 
reputatjion  of  Qt}iers.  It  is  Aot  the  inventor  of  false  rumours ;  nor 
does  it  rehearse  these  malignant  fabrications  in  secret;  x^orwas  it 
ever  known  to  say,  ^^I  heard  this  tale. of  slander  from  pthers.-^'-  It 
is  no  busy  body,  meddling  with  other  men's  matters.  Base  insinua- 
tions which  ];lo.  OQC  c^n  define,  no  one  trace  to  their  source,  ai^d  of 
which  no  one  has  the  manliness  to  stand  forth  as  their  responsible 
author,  it  holds  as  of  very  little  account.  A  go&d.name  is  a  trea- 
sure which  it  never  purloins ;  ^'  a  good  name  is  better  than  precious 
ointment ;"  /'  a  good  name  is  better,  than  gre^  riches."  Its  tongue 
is  a'law  of  kindness. .  Honours  may  stand  thick  on  those  around  it; 
but  it  has  ho.  venon;ious  breath  to  blast  them.  £*riendsbip  and  con- 
fidence may  be  awarded  to  its  rivals;  but  it  has  np  iD  boding  and 
no.  alarm.  Prosperity  iii  a  .thausand^forms,  ai^d  with  aU  its  cheer- 
fulness and  smiley,  usefulness,  influenoe  and  enjo^me^t,  may  become 
the  allotmept  of  its  superiors,  its  enemies,  but  it  is  itself  the  happier 
for  them  all. 

There  are  social  relations  also,  where  it  never  does  iz^ury. 
It  di^regarda  and  deprejdiates,  no  social  >  bond.  It  nev^r  vio- 
lates the  duties  reci{>rocally  due  from  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and- children,  masters  and  servants,. .magistrates  and  sub- 
jects. It  never  dibtaies  irreverence  to  parents,  nor  disobedience  to 
parental  authority,  nor  a  reluctant  and  grudging  obediencct  Nor  • 
does  it  foster  parental  negligence,  nor  parental  rigour.  If  its  coun- 
sels were  heeded,  children  would  not  be  left  to  grow  up  i}I  governed 
and  ill  educated^  ^nd  strangers  to  their  highest  interests ;  nor  would 
they  be  provoked  to  wrath*  Rulers  would  be  just  men,  rulihg  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  subjects  would  obey  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord'-s  sake.  [ 

It  never  does  any  harm  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  qf 
men.  It  corrupts  none  bv  infidelity  and  error.  It  misleads  none 
by  false  lights.  It  is  not  indifierent  to  the  salvation  of  meni  It.  is 
not  of  the  spirit  of  Gain,  when  he  s^aid,  ^^  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  It  is;net^prayerle8s;.nor  is  it  an  idler,  ui  God's  vine- 
yard. It  is  rarely  found  absent  from  the  ^&nctttary,  or  the  weekly 
lecture,  or  the  prayer  n^eeting,  or  the  Bible  class.  It  does  xu)t 
refuse  to  labour  for  the 'souls  of  men,  any  more  than  to  pray  for 
them.  It-  does  not  stand  still  while  men  are  posting  on  to  the 
judgn^ent  without  God  and  without  hope.  It  does  not  leave  them 
to  perish  for  want  of  Bibles,  and  schools ;  nor  fpr  the  want  of  an 
educated  ministry ;  nor  for  lack  of  any  of  the  appointed  means  of 
grac^  and  salvation.  It- does  hot  leave,  poor  and  desponding 
churches  to  plead  in  vain  for  the  bread  of  life.    Ko;  it  nev^r  thus 
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olratB  vp  its  bowels  of  compassion.  It  has  no  sncli  barren  bosom,  as 
to  neglect  the  wants  and  woes  of  a  perishing  world.  In  its  own 
estimate,  every  thing  else  are  toys,  bnbbles,  compared  with  the  sal- 
vation of  men.  It  shrinks  not  Arom  difficulty  ;  it  is  not  easily  dis- 
heartened \  it  is  set  on  its  object,  and  cannot  be  gratified  without 
guiding  immortal  souls  to  heaven. 

[Nothing  can  supply  its  place  in  this  sinful  world,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  fact,  that  it  never  does  any  harm.  Nothing  ever  has  sup- 
plied its  place;  and  nothing  ever  will. 

Men  cannot  be  Christians  without  this  one  thin^,  even  though 
they  gave  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  their  bodies  to  ]be 
burned.  Without  it  d^otional  frames  ^and  feelings  are  nothing; 
praying  and  fasting  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

1  remarked  before,  that  it  is  not  a  very  common  thing  in  the 
world,  because  no  man  possesses  it  by  nature,  nor  unless  it  is  given 
him  by  God. 

And  WHAT  IS  IT?  What  is  that  which  n^t^^  does  any  harm  f 
Read  the  thirteenth  chstpter  of  PauFs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  you  will  see.  Read  it,  and  commit  it  to  memory.  'Or 
if  you  desire  a  shorter  solution  of  the  enigma,  turn,  to  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  18th  chapter  and  the  10th  verse,  and  you  will  find 
the  words — ^^Lovb  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  ^ 

Blackwood* 


BUNYANTS  CHARACTERS. 

Amono  character-painters,  Bunyan  deserves  a  place  in  the  highest 
rank.  Shakspemre  had  to  do  with  lividg  men,  and  Bunyan  with 
personifications,  yet  in  the  wonderful  tinker's  hands  these  impersona-. 
tions  beeome  living  men.  To  all  who  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned,  the  multitude  of  characters 
that  throng  its  pages,  are  actual  persons.  We  take  but  a  short 
walk  with  Mr.  Ignorance^  who  came  out  of  the  town  of  Conceit, 
but  we  see  enough  of  him  to  know  that  he  is  the  perfect  counter- 

Jart  of  a  dozen  good-for-nothing  fellows  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 
[r.  Bffends  and  My  Lord  Timeserver,  we  have  ofteil  seen  in  legis- 
lative halls,  and  sometimes,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  beheld  their 
smooth  faces,  and  heard  their  fair  speeches  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
church.     Mr.  Talkative  has  ^^  pestered"  us  a  thousand  times.    Mr. 
SelfwOl  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  our  flesh;  and  we  never  meet  a 
£unt*hearted  brother  with  his  head  bowed  down  like  a  bulrush, 
without  thinking  of  poor  Mr.  Fearing^  who  lay  moaning  so  long 
beside  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  who  went  down  with  trembling 
steps  at  last  into  the  deep  river.     The  places  described  by  Bunyan, 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  places  among  which  we  spent  our  child- 
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hood — and  among  all  the  living  terrors  of  the  nnrserj^  there  were 
none  for  whom  we  felt  a  more  unaffected  horror  than  for  old  GriafU 
Grimy  or  that  other  monster  with  the  crab-tree  cudgel^  whose  whole 
court-yard  was  paved  with  the  skulls  of  ill-fated  pilgrims. . 

The  hero  of  the  allegory  is  not  only  finely  portrayed,  but  is  him- 
self a  portraiture  of  the  highest  style  of  manhood:  We  know  of  no 
hero  among  all  the  creation  of  fiction  who  is  equal  to  Christian. 
Bunyan's  mind  seems  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  conception  of 
the  true  great  man.  In  Christian,  the  hand  of  a  Bible-taught  mas« 
ter  has  drawn  every  thing  that  is  brave,  and  honest  and  true,  every 
thing  that  is  genial  and  simple,  everything  that  is  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  He  fights  like  a  lion  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  he 
sings  like  a  lark  in  the  Chamber  of  Peace ;  when  he  beholds  the 
miseries  of  Giant  Despair's  captives,  he  ^'gushes  out  with  tears," 
nor  does  he  restrain  a  wholesome  natural  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
brave  Mr.  Talkative  who  came  out  of  Prating  Row. 

In  narrating  the  personal  adventures  of  his  hero,  Bunyan  kept 
ever  before  his  mind  bis  own  marvellous  experience.  The  long 
road  over  which  he  brings  his  Pilgrim  is  the  same  path  in  which  the 
Lord  had  ever  1^  him  on — a  path  full  of  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
of  dark  valleys  and  pitfalls;  but  a  path  on  which  God's  sunshine 
sometimes  fell,  beside  which  living  fountains  of  water  gushed  forth, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  rose  the  city  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  The  City  of  Destruction  in  the  mind  of  Bunyan, 
was  connected  with  his  own  early  life  in  the  village  of  Elstow, 
among  a  orew  of  abandoned  profligates,  who  united  the  license  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  their  own. 
From  such  scenes  and  companionships,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  had 
called  him  forth  with  a  loud  and  terrible  warning.  He  had  been 
mocked,  he  had  been  threatened,  but  the  voice  had  waxed  louder 
and  louder.  .  Onward  he  had  gone,  driven  by  the  most  agonizing 
pains  and  fears  until. he  fell  into  that  miry  '^ Slough"- where  the 
sins,  and  doubts,  and  terrors  of  the  convicted  sinner  had  all  settled ; 
and  here  he  had  lain  for  a  long  time  bemoaning  his  doleful  estate. 
Then  had  come  an  interval  of  joy  and  triumph.  But  this  was  of 
short  duration.  For  he  soon  encountered  the  deceiver,  who  sent 
him  to  the  law  for  relief;  and  while  he  was  labouring  to  establish  a 
righteousness  of  his  own  he  had  seen  the  anger  of  God  to  glow,  and 
the  flashes  of  fire  had  burst  forth  from  the  Sinai  above  him.  While 
he  was  in  this'  painful  state,  a  good  ^'Evangelist"  ia>the  shape  of 
the  minister  of  Bedford  had  come  to  him,  and  with  many  rebukes 
mingled  with  pity,  had  set  him  once  more  upon  the  right  path. 
Long  was  the  road  over  which  he  had  gone  before  he  reached  the 
wicketrgate,  and  many  and  sharp  were,  the  arrows  which  Beelzebub 
had  poured  in  upon  his  harassed  soul.  Even  after  he  had  entered 
upon  the  narrow  path,  hi?  journey  had  been  painful  and  protracted 
before  he  arrived  at  the  gladsomie  spot  where  the  burden  fell  from 
his  shoulderis,  and  while  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  had 
heard  a  voice  whisper  sweetly  to  him,  ^' Peace  be  to  thy  soul!'' 
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Then  like  Chridtian,  he  had  leaped  for  joy,  and  went  eingmg  on  his 
way. 

Thrice-blessed  Dreamer !  thou  hast  lain  for  mpre  than  a  century 
and  a  half  in  Bunhill  Fields,  bnt  no  lapse  of  years  can  destroy  the 
spell  which  thou  hotdest  over  the  strongest  minds!  Thy  audience 
grows  with  the  advance  of  time.  In  a  country  whio|i  thou  knewest 
only  as  a. trifling  colony,  thy  immortal  allegory  lies  on  the  tables 
of  ten  thousand  drawing  rooms  arrayed  in  crimson  and  in  gold, 
and  lives  too  in  the  inner  heart  of  God's  struggling  church ! . 

T.  L.  C. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MAGISTRATE  AN  AVENGER. 

* 

[According  to  oar  original  plan  of  inserting  occasionallj  Talaable  articles  fVom  Foreign 
Magazines,  we  present  to  oor  readers  the  fblk>wing  commoAication  from  «  Tlie  United 
Presbyterian  Magaune'*  of  Scotland.  .The  subiect  well  accords  with  the  discussions  on 
Civil  Government,  which  have  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  community."] 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  examines  the  common  objec- 
tions to  capital  punishments,  that  their  validity  rests  on  an  assuTnjh 
tion — ^an  assumption  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  State  ought 
to  punish  crime.  Thus,  when  it  is  argued  that  the  State  ought  n/>t 
to  inflict  capital  penalties,  because,  if  they  do  not  create,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  deter  from,  crime,  or  because  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment would  more  effectually  deter,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  prevent 
tion  of  crime  is  the  only  proper  end  of  punishment,  and  that 
the  punitive  power  of  the  'State  is  strictly  limited  to  thjit  object* 
Again,  when  it  is  argued  that  the  State  ought  not  to  exact  the  life  of 
the  murderer,  because  Christ  forbids  that  retaliation  which  demands 
life  for  life,  and  bec&use  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  remove  the  sin* 
ner  to  the  world  of  doom;  it  is  assumed,  that  the  duty  of  the  indi* 
vidual  is  equal  to  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  that  the  latter  is 
charged  with  no  responsibilities,  and  holds  no  powers  direct  from 
God,  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  former.  ITiese  are  the  assump- 
tionSy  and  unless  they  can  be  justified,  all  the  objections  to  capital 
punishment  go  for  nothing.  J3ut  we  say,  they  cannot  be  justified. 
We  say,  there  is  another  and  higher  end  of  punishment  than  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  that  the  State  has  power  for  that  end.  All 
punishment  may  be  viewed  as,  1st,  simply  prospective^  that  is, 
inflicted  to  prevent  future  crime,  either  by  correction  or  example, 
by  reforming  the  criminal  or  deterring  others;  or,  2d,  as  retrospect 
five,  that  is,  inflicted  on  grounds  of  retribution,  or  because  the  crime 
deserves  punishment — ^but  embracing  also  the  former,  the  prospec- 
tive, as  a  subordinate  object.  Our  doctrine  is,  that  punishment  is 
primarily  retrospective^  and  that  the  State  is  bound  to  punish  on  the 
principle  of  retributipn — ^in  other  words,  that  the  CSiristian  magis^ 
trate  is  an  avenger.  And  when  we  use  the  term  ^' avenger ,*'  and 
^^  vengeance"  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  retribution,  that  is,  of 
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punbhiB^  crime  on  the  groand  of  hUrimib  (U-deurt^  in  distinetion 
from  pimishing  it  as  an  inconvenience  or  mischief  to  society.  Ld* 
ns  try  this  doctrine  by  Scriptnre. 

Patting  aside  the  Old  Testament  for  the  present,  we  invite  atten* 
tion  to  a  passage  in  the  New  •  Testament,  most  clearly  and  fnlly 
defining  the  duty  of  the  individual,  and  the  province  of  the  State, 
with  respect  to  ii^uries  pr  crimes.  The  passage  is  the  close  of  the 
twelfth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans. 
^^  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves^  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath:  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine;  IwUl  repay j  saith  the 
Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
ive  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
ead.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  (the  powers  that  are 
over  us).  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  0-od:  the  pojwers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  Gtod.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive 
themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works, 
but  to  the  evil.  Wilt. thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is 
the  minister  of  0-od  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  Q-od,  a  revenger  (avenger)  to  (execute)  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
vrrath,  but  for  conscience  sake'^  The  doctrine  we  found  on  this 
passage,  is  the  following  :•— ^^^  The  right  to  execute  vengeance,  which 
is  withheld  from  individuals,  is  expressly  claimed  as  the  prerogative 
of  God,  and  is  by  Him  conveyed  to  the  magistrate  or  the  State  as 
His  ordained  minister  on  earth  for  retribution  on  outwasd  crime/ ^ 
This  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  that  would  naturally  strike  every 
reader  of  the  passage ;  and  the  examination,  in  their  -order,  of  the 
several  clauses  will,  we  think,  sustain  our  proposition. 

\sU  ^^  The  right  to  execute  vengeance  is  absolutely  withheld  from 
the  individuals  who  sufier  injury."  ^^  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  wA 
yourselves."  This,  of  course,  is  a  favourite  quotation  with  the 
adversaries  of  capital  punishment,  who  regard,  it  as  finally  closing 
the  case.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  the  very  loosest  interpretation, 
that  it  can  be  forced  to  yield  any  support  to  their  cause.  Three 
questions  will  place  the  meaning  clearly  before  ns.  1st.  What  Ib 
the  subject-matter  of  prohibition  in  the  clause,  do  not  asen^e  yewf^ 
selves?  Is  it  revenge?  so  it  is  often  said.<  But  we  say,  no;  and 
we  say  it  on  this  plain  ground,  that  the  very  same  act  which  is  here 
forbidden  to  the  persons  addressed,  is  in  the  next  clause  attributed 
to  God;  and  the  mind  recoils  from  the  imputation  of  revenge  to  th« 
perfect  Onb.  On  the  same  ground,  that  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  we 
say,  that  the  act  forbidden  cannot  be  anything  intrinsically  wrong 
or  immoral.  The  subject  of  prohibition,  then,  is  not  revenge^  but, 
taking  vengeance^  that  is,  inflicting  retribution,  as  the  word  strictly 
denotea*    And  between  these  two  things,  revenge  and  vengeance — 
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though  often  confotinded,  through  ignorance  or  fraud,  espeolallj  on 
this  yery  question,  there  exists  the  most  palpable  and  important 
distinction— a  distinction  SkS  broad  as  that  between  lawless  passion 
and  justice.  Revenge,  is  prompted  bj  malignant  passion,  vengeance 
by  moral  prindple.  The  one  is  purely  personal,  tho  other  referti 
exclusively  to  an  external  law,  the  law  of  God*  It  is  the  latter,  the 
infliction  on  the  wrong-doer  of  a  just  retribution,  that  is  here  spoken 
of.  2«I.  Who  are  the  persons  forbidden  to  exact  retribution? 
Does  this  prohibition  embrace  all  men  under  all  circumstances? 
Certainly  not.  The  Apostle  speaks  only  of  the  suffer^s  from 
wrong.  -He  addresses  those  Christians  who  have  enemies,  and  who 
have  suffered  from  the  wrath  of  those  enemies;  and  to  such  persons, 
in  such  circumstances,  he  says,  ^^do  not  avenge  yaunelveeJ*  The 
emphasis  lies  in  the  word  ^^y&urselvee."  He  does  not  say  to  all  men 
universally,  do  net  avenge;  but  to  those  individuals  who  have 
(mffered  wrong,  he  says,  ^^  do  not  avenge  yourseheSy'*  (,  e.  do  not 
ye  who  have  been  wronged  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and 
yourselves  redreee  your  pereoncU  wrongs.  8(2.  Why  are  individuals 
who  suffer  wrong  forbidden  to  take  personal  vengeance?  Is  it 
because  retribution  is  a  thing  wrong  in  itself?  That  is  impossible, 
for  God  claims  it  as  his  prerogative.  But  they  are  forbidden, 
because  they  are  not  the  proper  parties  to  take  vengeance.  This  is 
dear  from  th^  antithesis,  vengeance  belongs  to  me  not  to  you,  inti- 
mating that  vengeance  is  a  right  thing,  but  cannot  b^  entrusted  to 
the  hand  of  the  sufferers.  And  the  reason  of  this  ^restriction  is* 
plain.  The  sufferer  is  no  true  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Justice  in 
such  hands  would  be  tarnished.  Besides,  it  is  God's  will,  that  sub- 
jection to  injuries  should  form  an  element  in  that  various  process  of 
discipline  by  which  Christians  are  trained  to  excellence ;  and  to 
secure  this  result,  the  whole  duty  of  the  Christian  STidTerer  is 
summed  up  in  patient  submission  to  tho  wrong,  and  generous  kind- 
ness to  the  wrong-doer.  On  such  grounds,  those  who  suffer  wrona^ 
are  discharged  from  the  office  of  avenging  their  own  injuries.  The 
question,  then,  0n  which  the  Apostle  pronounces  in  this  clause,  is 
not,  whether  vengeance  he  a  right  thine — that  is  admitted ;  but  who 
are  the  proper  parties  to  administer  it  r  So  far  as  the  clause  goes, 
it  merely  decides  that  the  sufferers  are  not  the  proper  parties.  But 
it  still  remains  an  open  question,  so  far  as  this  clause  goes — Whe- 
ther the  right  to  inflict  retribution  be  not  lodged  somewhere  else, 
and  may  not  descend  upon  the  wrong-doer  even  in  this  world. 

2d.  ^^  The  vengeance  thus  denied  to  the  individual  is  expressly 
claimed  for  God.''  The  forgiveness  of  the  injury  by  the  part^ 
wronged  does  not  shield  the  wrong-doer  from  the  rebound  x>f  retri- 
bution ;  it'only  transfers  the  cfiuse  to  a  higher  tribunal.  The  senti- 
ment, that  retribution  is  inseparably  chained  to  crime,  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  moral  being  of  man ;  and  that  sentiment  is  not  outraged 
in  this  passae^—'^  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  terms  less  eouivocal  could  be  chosen 
to  announce  the  doctrine  of  retribution.    The  procedure  dented  to 
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indivlduarls,  ^nd  claimed  for  God,  is  characierizcMl  bj  the  very  same 
word,  .Nor  is  this  tjbe  mere  jealous  assertion  of  a  prerogative,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  quite  discretionary  on  the  part  of  God ;  its 
exercise  is  as  sure  as  the  word  of  God  can  make  it.  ^^  I  will  repay," 
or  ^^  render  retribution/' is*  the  reason  assigned  for  individual  for- 
bearance. This  position  brings  US,  of  course^  into  direct  collision 
with  the  theory  which  boldly  denies  retributive  power  to  the  Divine 
government,  and  interprets  all  the  suffering  it  permits  as  the  purely 
reformative  process  of  a  moral  discipline.  As  our  present  task  is 
simply  one  of  interpretation,  and  notv  of  general  arguxiient,  we  only 
notice  the  flat  contradiction  which  this  theory  gives  to  the  pitssage 
under  revierw.  To  be  in  harmony  with  this  .theory,  it  should  have 
read — ^not  ^^  vengeance^''  but  "  wwrcy,  belongs  to  me,  I  mil  forgive*'* 
But  we  may  also  remind  our  readers,  that  the  doctrine  of  this  clause 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  in  hurmony  with  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  sin,  which  is  put  before  us,  not  chiefly  as  a  calamity,  but 
as  that  which,  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  external  relations,  has 
inherent  ill-desert,  and  is  the  proper  object,  not  of  pity,  but  of  ven-* 
geance.  Nor  is  the  mercy  of  the  gospel  a  suspension  or  repeal  of ' 
the  law  of  retribution.  He  who  takes  the  benefit  of  it,  can  do  so 
only  by  acquiescing  in  that  ^^  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death,*' 
which  magnified  and  made  honourable  the  law — that  law  which  pro- 
nounced, "without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  The 
Bible  knows  nothing  of  any  mercy  that  is  independent  of  a  fulfilled 
law  of  retribution.  Noi/is  it  needful  to  do  more  than  allude  to  its 
doctrine  of  future  punishments,  which  it  is  very  hsird  to  strip  of  a 
purely  retributive  aspect.  / 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  arguments  point  is  accepted  by 
many,  who,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  it  as.  a  secure  positioi^  from 
which  to  repel  all  claim,  on  the  part  of  man,  to  the  exercise  of 
retributive  power.  They  regard  him  as  both  incapacitated  by  his 
position,  and  as  formally  excluded  by  the  terms  of  this  passage,  from 
all  partnership  in  this  Divine  prerogAiive.  They  resent  it  as  an 
intolerable  pretension,  that  erring  mortals  should  ^^  grasp  the  awful 
power  of  retributive  justice,  and  drag  it  down  from  the  high  aiid 
holv  sphere  to  which  it  belongs,  into  the  lower  regions  of  human 
polity,  thereby  giving  to  earthly  rulers,  under  the  notion  of  divine 
right,  not  only  to  protect  society,  but  also  to  punish  what  they 
jnay  view  as  mor^l  guilt." 

Waiving,  as  irrelevant,  the  question  of  human  competency  to  sus- 
tain the  responsibilities  of  retributive  power,  the  only  question 
before  us  is  one  of  fact — ^has  God  actually  withheld  from  all  men, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  exercise  of  this  power?  Most  assuredly, 
the  words  before  us  will  bear  no  such  meaning.  They  disallow  pri- 
vate and  personal  vengeance,  but  nothing  more.  When  God  says, 
"  vengeance  is  mine,"  he  asserts  his  own  claim,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  individuals  who  have  suSered;  but  says^  nothing  to  exclude 
others  from  redressing  that  wrong.*  And  since  this  is  no  idle  chal- 
lenge on  his  part,  but  his  assurance — "I  will  repay",  is  often,  %t 
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least  partially,  folfilled  in  this  life;  and  ^ince  God  is  often  pleased 
to  execute  his  purposes  by  means  of  his  creatures,  the  inquiry  stiU 
remains,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  human  agency,  through 
which,  as  its  legitimate  channel,  the  retribution  of  heaven  may  light 
down  on  the  transgressor?  The  passage  immediately  following, 
and  which  stands  not  merely  in  local,  but  in  logical,  relation  to  it, 
gives  a  direct  affirmative  to  this  question.  It  follows  up  the  asser- 
tion of  God^e  prerogative^  and  the  consequent  duty  of  individual 
forbearance,  with  the  doctrine  that, 
'  M.  ^^  The  State,  or  magistracy  (we  use  the  terms  as  equivalent,) 
is  a  divine  institution, -charged  with  the  execution  of  God's  ven- 
geance upon  crimes."  There  are  two  points  here: — First. "The 
divine  authority  of  the  State  is  expressly  recognized.  It  is  '^  ordained 
of  Ood^* — ^^from  &od" — "an  ordinance  of  Qod" — "the  minister 
of  Ghd.'^  It  were  a  gross  abuse  of  this  passage  to  make  it  do  duty 
as  a  defence' of  the  "right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong;"  or  ^ 
plea  for  the  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  It  speaks  only  of  the.  lawful  power  of  the  lawful  magistrate 
— that  power  whose  exercise  is  "a  terror  to  .evil' doers,  and  a  praise 
to  them  that  do  well."  It  does  not  tell  us  who  the-  lawful  magis-^ 
trate  is.  It  does  not  decide  on  the  persons  by  whom,  or  the  forms' 
according  to  whicn,  the  lawful  power  of  the  State  is  to  be  adminis? 
tered.  "The  language  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of  govern* 
ment,  and  to  one  kind  of  succession,  as  another — to  the  elective 
magistrate  of  a  pure  republic,,  as  to  an  absolute,  arbitrary  monarch; 
and  the  title,  ^  ordinance  of  God,'  belojigs  as  much  to  every  inferior 
officer  of  the  State  as  to  the  highest." — (Paley.)  Its  desi^  is  not 
to  pronounce  on  what  constitutes  a  rightful  government ;  but,  sup- 
posing the  government  to  be  a  rightful  on^,  it  declares  from  what 
source  the  power,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  it,  to  command 
obedience  and  to  punish  disobedience,  is  derived.,  In  a  word,  it 
tells  us  not  with  whom  civil  power  is  lodged;  hxitfrom  what  source 
this  power  flows,  or  oh  what  ground  that  power  rests.  Suppose  we 
adopt,  as  our  theory  of  government,  that  all  power  belongs  to  the 
people,  the  Question  still  returns— frpm  whom,  or  what  source,  have 
the  people  ootained  that  power — the  power  of  society  to  control  all 
its  members  ?  On  what  is  it  founded?  One  (Hobbes)  answers,  "  on 
fear,  on  force;"  Locke,  "on  a  social  compact;"  Paley,  "onexpedi* 
ency;"  Bousseau,  "on  the  principles  of  pure  reason."  In  distinc- 
tion from  all  these  theories,  which  made  government  and  law  the 
creation  of  man,  the  Scriptures  represent  the  rightful  power  ot  the 
State,  under  whatever  name  or  form  administered,  as  "  from  God ;" 
government,  as  a  "divine  ordinance,"  and  the  magistrate  as  "the 
minister  of  God."  But  in  what  sense  is  the  power  of  the  State 
from  Q-odf  It  were  surely  unworthy  trifling  to  prove  to  us,  by 
inspiration,  that  that  power  is  "  from  God,"  m  the  same  common 
and  general  sense  in  which  all  things,  are  from  God;  that  govern- 
ment is  an  ordinance  of  God,  as  the  famine,  or  the  pestilence,  or 
any  physical  law  of  nature,  baneful  or  beneficent,  is  his  ordinance ; 
and  that  the  magistrate  is  the  mixuster  of  God  to  us  in  no  other 
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sense  tban  any  individual  is.  That  the  State  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
a  divine  power,  is  clear  from  the  riature  of  the  obedience  demanded 
•^not  submission  to  force,  but  the  intelligent,  moral  subjection  we 
Owe  to  Q-od;'  "ye  must  needs  be  subject  not. only. for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience  sake.''  The  doctrine  of  this  passage,  them  unless  we 
reduce  it  to  mere  trifling,  is,  that  the  State  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
divine  institution,  which  Grod  has  ordained  for  specud  ends,  endowed 
with  rights  and  powers  which  the  individual  may  not  exercise,  and 
subjected  to  laws  of  higher  authority  than  any  expression  of  the 
popular  will- 

Second.  Our  last  point  is,  ^^  that,  as  '  the  minister  of  God,'  the 
StatS  or  magistrate  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  Ood's  ven- 
ffeance  on  outward  crimes."  -  ^^  He  is  an  avenger  {jiot  *  revenger*) 
for  (the  execution  of)  wrath  to  him  that  doeth  eni. "  The  word  here 
translated  ^^  avenger,"  is  another  part  of  the  same  word  whicli,  in 
the  previous  verses,  is  rendered  ^^  vengeance;"  The  same  essential 
idea^  therefore,  must  be  conveyed  by  it  in  both  places.  To  use  a 
leading  term  with  totally  irreconcilable  meanings  in  two  sentences 
of  the  same  passage,  must  produce  not  instruction,  but  utter  con- 
fusion of  thought.  We  tound  that  the  vengeance  claimed  by  God 
m  the  nineteenth  verse  expressed  retributionj  the  punishment  of 
offences  on  grounds^  of  mere  guilt,  or  intrinsic  iUrdeaerty  as  distin- 
guished  from  punishing  on  grounds  of  expidiency.  Kespect  for  the 
apostle's  consistency  in  the  use  of  language  constrains  us  to  attach 
the  same  fundamental  idea  to  the  same  wordy  when  it  occurs  in 
verse  4th.;  and  thus  to  regard  the  magistrate,  not  as  the  minister 
of  a  mere  human  expediency,  but  of  a  divine  retribution  or  meral 
justice,  and  as  punishing  crimes,  not  because  they  are  injurtaue^  but 
because  they  are  wicked.  It  is  not  as  an  individual,  or  by  virtue 
of-  any  right  inherent  in  himsel£^  or  merely  •  delegated  to  him  by 
other  individuals,  that  he  sustains  this  motal  character ;  but  as  the 
^^  minister  of  God,"  ordained  for  that  very  purpose,  ^^he  is  an  av^i- 
ger  for  wrath."  The  avenging  power  of  the  State  is  not  the  crea- 
ture of  man,  but  the  gift  of  Gt)d.  This  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
Divine  government,  9S  its  minister,  identifies  the  two  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  based — ^that  of  retribution.  There  is  the 
same  power  in  both,  the  difference  between  them  is  not  in  kind,  but 
in  degree.  They  have  one  centre,  but  the  State  is  only  a  segment 
of  the  immeasurable  circle  swept  by  the  Divine  administration. 
The  one  has  to  do  with  spiritual  states,  both  directly  and  as  ma- 
tured into  acts.  The  other  is  also  concerned  with  spiritual  states, 
but  only  as  they  have  borne  fruit  in  outward  criminal  deeds.  It  is 
an  avenger  for  wrath  ^^to  him  that  doeth  eviV  Into  the  unseen 
spiritual  world  of  thouehl^  purpose,  and  feeling,  it  cannot  make 
entrance,  except  as  conducted  by  the  light  of  visible  acts.  But  its 
province  is  not  confined  to  outward  acts  of  ^  crime.  It  has  to  do 
^ith  these  as  proofs  of  a  criminal  state  of  moral  feeling.  ^  fience 
tbe  mere  fact  of  a  material  violation  of  law  having  occurred^  is  not 
sufficient  to  condemn ;  the  intention  must  be  carefully  ascertained^ 
ai^d,  on  the  same  ground,  extenuating  or  aggrayating  circnmstancea 
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are  adduced  to  aid  in  detertnining  the  precise  moral  state  from 
irhich  the  violation  of  law  proceeded.  Btit,  however  depraved  or 
oriminal  the  moral  state  may  be,  unless  the  evidence  of  it  be  fur- 
nished in  deeds  of  criminality^  the  State  may  not  interpose  to  punish. 
Defect  of  valid  proof  and  the  danger  of  perpetrating  injustice  bound 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  single  passage  of  Scripture  thus  reviewed,  yields  us  most 
decisive  and  valuable  results.  It  refuses  to  the  victim  of  injustice 
the  office  of  its  judge  and  avenger,  and  invites  him  by  patience  and 
love  ^Ho  bereave  it  of  its  bad  influence  and  receive  its  good;"  it 
arrays  the  administration  of  God  with  the  awful  majesty  of  retribu- 
tive power ;  and  it  raises  the  earthly  State  to  the  honours  of  a  divine 
ministry,  and  challenges  for  it  the  reverence  and  loyalty  due  to  it, 
as  the  rightful  dispenser  of  heaven's  Inoral  justice  on  the  crimes  of 
men.  It  thus  reconciles  private  duty  with  public  safety ;  it  gives 
full  play  to  the  graces  and  charities  of  Christianity,  without  baring 
the  bosom  of  society  to  the  stroke  of  the  destroyer,  or  inviting  the 
aggressions  of  lawless  passions  on  their  deiTenceless  prey. 

To  repeat  our  doctrine — ^Hhe  vengeance  denied  to  the  individual 
is  claimed  for  God,  and  is  by  him  intrusted  to  the  State  as  his 
earthly  minister."  .  - 

We  have  only  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  argument  on  the 
question  of  capital  punishment.  Of  course,  the  possession  of 
avenging  power  by  th^  StMe  does  not  of  itself  prove  tnat  the  State 
may  use  that  power  to  take  away  life.  But  it  is  the  key  to  ilbe 
whole  position;  and  this  gained,  the  rest  must  be  surrendered.  In 
the  first  place,  it  disables  all  the  objections  grounded  on  the  duty  of 
Christian  forbearance  and  fofgiveness,  for  it  proves  the  State  to  be 
under  a  different  law  from  the  individual..  In  the  second  place,  it 
introduces  into  punishments  a  higher'  element  than  expediency, 
even  retribution;  and  puts  the  entfre  question  on  the  following 
footing : — The  State  has  the  right,  and  is  under  a  divine  obligation, 
to  inflict  on  criminals  such  punishments  as  their  crimes  deserve. 
The  only  link  now  wanting  is — the  murderer  deserves  to  be  put  to 
death.  And  who  doubts  this?  It  is  the  instinct  of  universal 
humanity,  and  the  voice  of  all  history.  It  if  the  first  impulse  of 
every  heart,  as  it  listens  to  the  tale  of  blood,  and  the  irresistible 
conviction  of  the  murderer  himself,  as  the  poet  has  said, 

M  And  some,  we  know,  when  they,  by  wilful  ftcfe, 
A  fdngle  hanuui  life  have  wrongly  token, 
'    PftM  eentence  on  th^aelyee,  confeee  the  fret; 
And  to  atone  for  it,  with  eoal  nnihaken. 
Kneel  at  the  fret  of  jastice;  and  for  faith. 
Broken  with  ail  numkind,  loUcit  death.^'* 

*  From  a  teriei  of  fourteen  lOBoeta  on  the  pnniahment  of  death,  by  W.  WordaWottb, 
in  which  oor  great  philoaophical  poet,  whose  Terse  is  as  ^conspicnons  for  thoagbtfal  piif 
as  for  moral  parity,  baa  ooasidered  the  Sttli{|ect  on  prudential,  philosopbioal,  aod  religions 
groaadi,  and  foroished,  **  though  he  speaks  in  nombers,'*  a  complete  Tindication  «f  the 
power  of  society  to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty.  They  are  highly  worthy  of  attention  by 
all  whom  this  qneation  interests. 
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It  is  the  confessioii  of  the  abolitionist  himself,  whp,  in  railing  at  it 
as  antichristian,  owns  it  to  be  natural ;  and  it  ip*  a  sentiment  which 
Christianity  does-  not  repudiate,  but  wisely  regulates.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  the  following  summary  of  our  argument: — The 
State  is  bound  to  punish  crimes  according  to  their  moral  desert; 
but  the  murderer  deserves  to  be  put  to  death'*' — therefore  the  State 
must  punish  murder  with  death.  This  view  also  relieves  the. Chris- 
tian mind  of  its  only  serioufi  difficulty-^-that  involved  in  "  cutting  a 
sinner  off  in«his  sins/'  The  believer  in  revelation  knows  that  it 
enters  into  the  dispensation  of  Providenee  to  cut  off  sinners  in  their 
guilty  career,, and  that  by  various  instruments  and  means;  when, 
therefore,  he  regards  the  State,  as  ordained  by  Providence,  to  be 
the  minister  of  God's  justice  on  earth,  and  responsible  for  the 
exeqution  of  that  justice  on  criminals^  he  will  acknowledge  that  ^^  it  is 
as  false  a  humility,  as  it  is  a  false  humanity,  and  a  false  piety,  for 
man  to  refuse  to  be  the  instrument"  of  inflicting  death  on  the  sin- 
ner yfhose  crimes  have  merited  that  doom,  and  that  man  is  simply 
responsible  for  duty — 

*•  Leaving  the  final  israe  in  His  hand, 
Whose  -goo^as  -knows  no  change,  whose  iova  is  siire ; 
Who  ^8,  foresees ;  who  cannot  judge  amiss ; 
And  wafts  at  will  the  contrite  soul  to  hliss.^ 

With  the  great  mass  of  our  readers,  the  clear  decisions  of  Scrip- 
ture will  be  conclusive,  and  its  sure  guidance  gratefully  accepted  on 
questions  where  the  counseTs  of  expediency  must  ever  be  uncertain 
and  insufScient.  Others,  who  disown  the  Bible  as  An  arbiter  of 
eocial  questions,  and  walk  only  in  the  light  of  experience,  may  find 
much  in  the  present  condition  of  society  to  arrest  their  impatience 
for  the  abridgment  of  the*  State's  punitive  po^er.  When  crime  is 
daily  swelling  its  ranks  irith  numbers  unprecedented,  and  bursts 
forth  in  forms  that  surpass  in  horror  all  previous  examples — ^when 
every  successive  plan  of  criminal  reform  has  proved  an  unqualified 
failure,  and  the  ejatire  harvest  that  has  been  gathered 'from  these 
labours  of  philanthropy  is  the  conviction  universally  acknowledged, 
that  both  our  theory  and  practice  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  are 
utterly  wrong — when  thus  all  our  secondary  punishments  seem  to 
be  losing  their  deterring  influence,  and  are  powerless  for  reforming, 
it  is  surely  not  the  time  for  the  surrender  of  that  penalty  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  evils  incidental  to  its  exercise,  is  the  one  in 
our  code  which  has  the  strongest  power  to  strike  a  salutary  terror 
into  depraved  souls. 

*  [The  Scriptores  demand  capital  panishmetit  in  the  case  of  murder.  Immediately 
after  the  flood,  God  delegated  this  authority  to  His  creatures;  and  as' long' as  men  are 
wicked-  enough  to  commit  murder,  the  same  principles  require.  Its  punishment  in  the 
same  way,  to  the  end  of  time.  (Gen.  iz.  6  )  The  command  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer 
was  given  to  Noah  centuries  before  the  Levitical  dispensation.  It  is  an  unrepealed  com- 
mand. There  has  been  no  abrogation  of  this  authority  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Magistrates  who  «  are  ordained  of  God,»  "  do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.*' 
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JOY,  REST,  AND  PIETY. 

YiTRiNaA  remarks  in  one  of  his  works  that  the  proper  e:lterci8e8 
for  the  Sabbath  are  jot,  rkst,  aiid  pibtt. 

Joy  is  an  emotion  peculiarly  consistent  with  the  origin  and  pnr^ 
posetf  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  the 
Saviour,  arising  from,  the  dead,^  ^Med  cf^ptivity  captive/'  and 
ascended  ^Ho  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  .his  God  and  our 
God/'  ^'  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will  re- 
joice and  be  glad  in  it."  It  commemorates  a  joyful  event;  it  esta- 
blishes joyful  privileges ;» it  brings  joyful  promises ;  it  is  typical  of  a 
joyful  Sabbath  in  hesbven. 

The  Lord's  day  has  always  been  considered  a  festival  in  the 
church.  Fasting  has  never  been  customary  on  this  day;  but  on  the 
contrary,  all  its  associations  are  of  spiritual  gladness.  The  Puritans 
indeed  erred  in  throwing  so  much  austerity  around  the  Sabbath. 
This  was  the  natural  error  of  men  who  had  witnessed  in  their  native 
land  the  dreadful  evils  of  the  *^Book  of^  Sports,"  in- which  games 
and  merry-making  on  Sunday  were  enjoined  by  law.  ^  The  true 
spirit  becoming  the  day  is  a  joyful  one,  but  not  a  spirit  of  profanity 
and  thoughtlessness.  Religious  joy  is  one  t)f  the  most  elevating 
and  inspiring  elements  of  the  immortality  ef  the  redeemed;  and  it 
is  an  exercise  of  the  heart  which  peculiarly  honours  the  Lord's  day. 
^^  I  was  glad  when  they  said  up  to  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  Whether  in  the  sanctuary,  or  at  home,  let  the  light  of 
the  Sabbath  shine  upon  grateful^  adoring,  rejoicing  Christians. 

Rbst  enters  into  the  very  idea*  of  the  Sabbath.  ^^  For  in  six  days 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day  and  hallowed  it."  God  is  liberal  in  allowing  man  six  days  for 
work,  and  he  is  benevolent  in  requiring  hjm  to  rest  on  the  seventh. 
This  rest  is  not  only  commanded  by  the  authority,  but  is  com- 
mended by  the  example  of  God.  The  whole  of  one  day  in  seven  is 
claimed  by  the  Creator  for  the  special  purposes  of  religion.  What- 
ever secular  employment  is  therefore  practised,  unless  it  be  strictly 
of  necessity  or  for  mercy,  is  a  desecration  of  holy  time.  Every 
encroachment  of  labour  is  unhbllowed  theft,  and  it  will  also  be 
found  a  godless  gain.  The  laws  of  the  State  should  protect,  instead 
of  desecrating  the  Sabbath.  It  is  among  every  man's  inalienable 
rights  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  appropriated  to  rest.  The 
wants  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul,  require  it.  The  mortal 
and  the  immortal  parts  of  our  nature  equally  derive  benefit  from 
Sabbatical  intervention. 

The  cultivation  of  PiETT  is  evidently  the  appropriate  duty  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  "the  day  of  the  Lord  thy  God;"  and  its  hours  are 
to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  meditations  of  divine  truth,  to  prayer 
and  praise,  and  to  the  personal  relations  and  duties  of  the  soul  to 
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the  Creator,. Preserver  and  Redeemer.  As  if  to  deprive  man  for 
ever  of  the  vain  and  wicked  excuse  that  he  has  no  time  to  attend  to 
the  concerns  of  religion,  the  seventh  part  of  Ufe  has  been  allotted  to 
these  very  things.  All  the  arrangements  of  natnre  and  PrerridenceP 
brinff  Redemption  to  view.  The  Sabbath  is  God's  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  soul.  This  day  is  i\pw  distinctly  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  risen  Saviour  in  addition  to  itd  original  daims  of  awe. 
There  are,  therefore,  more  motives  to  religion  inherent  in  the  Chris- 
tian  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  And  yet  some  Christians  in  our  own 
and  other  times,  have  been  favourable  to  lowering  its  religious 
demands.  The  continental  chunches  of  Europe  have  failed  to  devote 
the  whole  Sabbath  to  the  cultivation  of  piety.  Having  never  been 
emancipated  from  the  snare  of  Popery  in  thia  particular  respect, 
they  have  suffered  the  most  serious  loss  and  punishment  by  their 
neglect  of  the  proper  'observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  experience 
of  every  believer  testifies,  to  the  imp<Nrtance  and  value  of  an  uncon- 
taminated  Sabbath — one  demoted  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of-  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  its  incumbent  duties.  In  the 
expressive  language  of  Wilberforce: 

^*  O,  what  a  blessed  day  is  the  Sabbath,  which  allows  us  a  precious 
interval  wherein  to  pause — ^to  come  out  from  the  thickets  of  worldly 
concerns,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects ! 
Observation  and '  my  own  experience  have  convinced  me  that  there 
18  a  special  blessing  on  the  right  employment  of  these  intervals. 

^^  One  of  their  prime  objects,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  strengthen 
our  impression  of  invisible  things,  and  to  induce  a  habit  of  living 
much  under  their  influences.  O  what  a  btessed  thing  is  the  Sab« 
bath,  interposed  between  the  waves  of  worldly  business,  like  the 
divine  path  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  1  Blessed  be  God,  who 
has  appointed  the  Sabbath,  and  interposed  the  seasons  of  recollec- 
tiop.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  Sabbath  devoted  to  God- 
There  is  nothing  in  which  I  would  commend  you  to  be  more  strictly 
conscientiouSy  than  in  keeping  the. Sabbath  day." 


AN  OPEN  GATE. 

♦  ■ 

A  FEW^aya  ago  a  gentleman,  in  narrating  his  personal  experi- 
ence during  his  recent  sickness,  remarked  that  it  had  been  attended 
with  very  acute  and  distressing  pain.  In  his  moments  of  agony, 
he  said  that  he  blessed  God  for  the  prospect  of  quitting  the  ta^ber- 
nacle  of  flesh-r-that  he  looked  forward  with  joy  to  ^^Ihe  open  gate 
through  which  death  allowed  the  believer  to  depart  from  the  body 
and  to  go  to  Christ."  Reader,  the  gate  will  soon  be  open ;  and 
wiU  you  be  glad  to  pass  through  it  into  glory  ? 
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V  ■ 


TRANSMISSION  OF  J>AHENTAL  CHARACTER. 

•  • 

A  DEVOUT  anatoffiist  remarks,  {ffaUer,  from  whom  Paley  borrows 
the  remark,)  that  if  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  human  bodj 
were  exposed  to  observation,  we  should  be  afraid  to  move  a  mnsole 
or  bend  a  limb,  lest  some  of  the  delicate  vital  machinery  shonU  be 
ruptured  by  the  motion.  So,  we  have  thought,  that  if  parents  could 
see  how  they  are  influencing  the  character  and  life  of  their  children, 
by  every  action,  every  word,  and  every  look  of  their  daily  interopun^e, 
they  would  be  appalled  by  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  cou- 
stant  play  of  these  familiar  domestfc  relationships  of  social  life. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fancy,  that  by  close  observation  and  uBr 
tiring  vi^ance,  directed  to  our  i^mtoara  deportment,  evil  influences 
may  be  prevented.  We  should  nevei:  forget,  that  the  character  has 
other  modes  of  uttering  itself,  especially  to  the  quick  instincts  of 
ohildhood,  than  the  dull  or  aflfected  language  of  human  intercourse- 
Such  is  God's  jealousy  for  truth,  that  he  does  not  permit  us  to  fal- 
sify it  by  a  device  so  easy  of  practice  as  a  feigned  articulation  of 
hnmiin  breath.  Ho  matter  bow  sanctimonious  our  habitual  language, 
no  matter  how  punctilious  our  external  conduct  may  seem  to  ou> 
aelves  to  be,  there  are  silent  influences  streaming  out  from  us  con- 
Btantly,  in  our  actions,  words,  countenance,  attitudes,  and  in  count- 
less untold  ways,  that  ar^  moulding  the  susoeptible  minds  and  hearts 
of  .our  children;  just  as  the  sensitive  plate  in  a  daguerreotype 
catches  and  perpetuates  the  most*  transient  object  that  rays  its 
image  in  sQent  mystery  upon  its. surface.  ^  Whatevejr  vigilanqe  we 
may  use,  wo  may  be  sure  our  true  character  will  express  itself 
sooner  or.  later;  and  none  are  more  sure  to  perceive  it  than  the 
eeemingly  unobservant  and  thou^htleee  childr^  who  see  us  con- 
stantly, and  especially  when  we  are  off.  our  .guards  and  have  laid 
aside  the  mask  which  all  men  wear  in  public.  Even  in  society,  it 
might  be  wholesoine  to  reihember,  that  the  feigned  aspects  of  our 
character  are  much  less  successful  than  we  oftei^  fancy.  The  veil 
of  hypocrisy  is  far  more  transparent  than  they  imagine  who  wear 
it ;  and  no  human  being  can  keep  himself  ooncealed  behind  it,  A 
gust  of  passion  or  some  unexpected  impulse  in  the  business  of  life, 
and  more  than  all,  the  instinctive  truthfulness  of  unguarded  private 
life,  will  soon  reveal  the  genuine  character  in  all  its  naked  reality. 

And  then  the  appalling  truth  of  parental  responsibility  is,  that 
our  influence  is  precisely  determined  and  proportioned  by  our  true 
inward  character.  In  the  language  of  mathematics,  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  that  character  aeitiiy  and  not  as  we  strive  to  make  it  eeem 
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to  be.  God  has  so  determined  the  laws  that  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  social  life,  and  above  all,  of  the  family.  We  can  no  more  pre- 
vent our  true  inward  being  from  impressing  itself  upon-  the  plastic 
character  of  those  little,  ones  that  often  stand  before  us,  gazing  into 
our  souls  with  all  the  intuitive  penetration  of  an  instinct,  than  we 
can  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  our  bodies  into  the  sur- 
rounding space;  or  alter  the  laws  which  determine  our  specific 
gravity. 

Let  us  remember  then,  that  We  are  propagating  ourselves  spiritu- 
ally into  the  character  of  our  offspring,' not  only  by  the  mysterious 
law  of  a  hereditary  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  the  laws  which  God 
has  stamped  upon  the  social  element  of  the  soul,  just  ^s  certainly 
as  our  bodily  image  is  transmitted  in  their  physical  organization. 
In  the  light  of  these  suggestions  let  any  parent  look  into  his  own 
heart,  and  see  if  the  view  does  not  make  him  tremble  to  think  what 
he  is  doing,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  so  dear  to  him.  '  If  he  is 
not  appalled  at  his  own  character,  for  his  own  sake,  is  hd  not  awe- 
stricken  to  think  that  that  character,  such  as  it  is  in  truth — such 
as  God  sees  it  to  be — ^he  is  working  into  the  spiritual  texture  of  his 
child's  soul,  to  determine  its  destiny  for  ever.  -  It  is  as  mysterious 
as  it  is  fearful — but  who  doubts  its  truth  ? — that  the  likeness  of  the 
parent  descends  into  his  child  in  its  imperfections  and  vices,  as  well 
as  its  strength  and  its  graces,  with  the  certainty  of  a  divine  law. 
We  are  not  left  to  infer  this  solemn  truth,  as  we  might  do,  by  an  in- 
duction of  facts.  God  has  revealed  it  in  his  word,  with  a  frequency 
and  a  variety  of  phraseology  which  puts  all  mistake  out  of  the 
question. 

And  besides  the  eanetanct/  with  which  these  powerful  infl^uences 
are  streaming  from  our  persons  into  the  souls  of  our  children,  we 
are  also  to  remember  how  exquisitely  susceptible  to  impression  the 
character  of  a  child  is. '  The  rhetoric  of  huipan  language  has  been 
exhausted  to  unfold  and  enforce  this  thought.  Not  only  the  gene- 
ral 'drift  of  a  life-time,  but  the  most  trivial  incident,  a  word,  a  look, 
a  tear,  has  determined  the  destiny  of  a  soul  for  ever.  Nay,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  eommon  law  of  humanity,  that  character,  especially  in 
childhood,  turns  more  easily  and  certainly  upon  these  apparently 
trivial  causes,  than  upon  the  more  formal  and  set  means  on  which 
we  are-  more  apt  to  rely ;  just  as  a  lever  often  turns  on  the  most  deli- 
cate fulcrum.  The  critical  juncture  of  the  soul  is  often  confined 
historically  to  a  momentary  influence  ;  and  all  that  follows,  is  but 
the  necessary  carrying  out  of  the  consequences  of  that  juncture, 
fruitful  with  life  or  death.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  know  when  or 
how  that  juncture  may  come,  should  make  us  tremble  to  think  that 
we  may  give  the  critical  impulse  at  the  very  moment,  and  by  the 
very  means,  which  seem  to  us  least  likely.  When  the  delicate 
balance  is  in  equipoise,  the  merest  fraction  of  a  grain  of  influence,  a 
puff*  of  air,  may  determine  it,  for  heaven  or  for  hell. 

From  these  thoughts  we  infer, 

I.  The  appalling  culpability  of  those  parents  who  feel  no  respon- 
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Bibilitj  for  the  49alyation  of  their  childreoy  and  espex^iallj  of  those 
who  are  themselves  impenitent.  We  appeal  to  them  on  the  ground 
of  parental  instinet  and  parental  love,  not  to  train  their  children 
for  perdition,  even  if  they  are  not  afraid  to  perish  themselves.  This 
result  will .  flow  naturally  from  the  very  laws  which  govern  their 
parental  intercourse ;  unless  God  should  interpose,  in  a  way  which 
no  parent  has  a  right  to  expect,  to  suspend  those  laws,  or  to- carry 
their  offspring  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  This  is  often 
done,  in  the  mysterious-  sovereignty  of  electing  love;  but  no  man 
may  presume  upon  it,  in  the  neglect  of  the  revealed  laws  by  which 
divine  grace  operates. 

II.  How  careful  and  anxious  Christian  parents  should  be,  not 
only  to  walk  blamelessly  before  their  households,  but  far  more,  to 
preserve  the  life  of  Q-od  in  their  own  souls.  It  is  this  vital  principle, 
and  this  alone,  which  can  impart  life  to  the  souls  of  their  children. 
You  may  form  an  artificial  .corn  of  wheat,  with  never  so  nice  a  re- 
semblance to  the.  real  living  germ,  so  that  no  diSierence  can  be  seen, 
bat  it  will  never  germinate  or  bear  fruit,  unless  the  life,  which  Gdd 
alone  imparts,  be  in  it:  much  less*  will  any  religious  character  or 
influence,  germinate  or  bear  fruit  in  the.  soul  of  your  child,  however 
scrupulous  in  all  the  outward  forms  and  observances  of  religion,  un- 
less it  be  instinct  with  the  genuine  life  of  God  in  the  spul. 

III.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  spiritual  life  can  be  propagated 
in  the  children  of  the  church  by  the  instrumentality  of  sanctified 
parental  influence.  It  is  this  that  hallows  the  relation,  and  brings 
it  within  the  scope  of  the  rewards  of  Christian  faithfulness.  When 
the  endeared  bonds  which  unite  parents  and  children,  become  the 
channels  of  saying  spiritual  influence,  they  become  thereby  imbued 
with  an  element  of  immortality,  which  secures  their  transfer  to  that 
world,  where  alone  all  that  is  imm<nrtal  finds  scope  for  its  endless 
development  and  its  infinite  fruitfulness. 

lY.  What  encouragement  the  faithful  Christian  parent  has  to 
pray  for  and  expect  the  sure  anj  certain  fulfilment  of  his  hopes, 
for  the  salvation  of  his  household !  Besides  the  ceaseless  play  of 
Christian  influences  in  that  sacred  precinct — the  family — there  are 
streaming  into  th^  soul  of  his  child  the  countless  influences  of  the 
Christian  church :  and  above  all,  there  is  the  promised  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  pervading  both,  and  waitipg  to  quicken  the  seed, 
sown  in  faithfulness  and  tears,  into  a  joyous  harvest  of  immortal 
blessedness  and  glory  in  the  church  above.  M.  B.  H.. 


THE  COTTAGE  BIBLE. 


\  t 

Thb  Cottage  Bible  is  a  thick-set,  square  volume,  which  has  seen 
better  days  as  to  its  outward  condition.  It  has  been  rebound  once, 
and  has  had  new  lettering,,  back  and  comers,  several  times.  But 
the  remains  of  ancient  guding  are  still  visible,  and  there  is  not  a 
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leiif  gone.  It  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  more  than  a  century  ago, 
and  has  the  old  Psalms  at  the  end. 

In  tho9e  days  there  were  no  American  quarto  Bibles ;  this  was 
brought  over  bj  a  pious  emigrant  family.  Most  careftillj  was  it 
preserved  on  shipboard ;  and  after  the  arrival  in  this  country,  it  was 
carried  about,  from  one  resting-place  to  another,  as  lovingly  as  the 
in&nt  at  the  breast,  and  as  reverently  as  Israel  carried  about  the 
ark.  Some  mementos  of  its  wanderings  may  be  found  in  the  Family 
Record,  which  occupies  several  leaves,  left  vacant  for  that  purpose, 
between  the  two  Testaments.  Here.are  entries  of  marriages,  births, 
baptisms,  and  deaths,  occurring  in  various  places,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  all  duly  and  religiously  noted.  Some  of  these  take  us 
back  almost  to  the  first  Reformation  period,  hating  been  transferred 
from  previous  records. 

From  generation  to  ^n'eriitioh  the  Cottage  Bible  has  been 
brought  out  to  family-worship  every  morning  and  evening,  and  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Lord's  Day.*  Thus  it  is  not  only  an  heir-loem 
in  the  house,  but  a  monument  of  many  thousand  acts  of  worship. 
The  patriarch  who  introduced  it  to  our  land,  read  it  through  many 
times,  in  these  exercises,  and  made  much  use  of  it  in  his  declining 
years,  when  its  fair  large  print  was  grateful  to  his  failing  eyes. 
Grandchildren  remember  how  his  quivering  voice,  leading  off  the 
old  tune  called  French^  Used  to  glory  in  the  strain, 

M  My  month  riiaU  speak  «  panble» 

mod  sayiogs  daik  of  old'; 
The  same  which  we  have  heard  and  known, , 

and  as  oor  fathers  told. 
We  also  will  not  theqEi  oonoeal 

from  their  posterity ; 
Them  to  (he  generation 

to  come  declare  will  we. 

The  Cottage  Bible  has  been  present  at  death-beds,  and  its  pre- 
cious  words  have  more  than  once  been  read  aloud  at  the  worship  of 
God,  in  a  time  when  as  yet  the  Presbyterians  of  the  peighbourhood 
had  built  no  churches.  Its  sacredness  kept  it  from  beins  marked 
with  pen  or  pencil ;  though  the  smaller  Bibles  of  thefamily,  which 
were  carried  to  church  and  school,  bore  many  remembrances  of  this 
kind  in  the  margin.  The  family  Bible  was  honoured  with  a  separate 
shelf,  where  it  lay  in  a  decent  strip  of  hemmed  plaid.  It  was  not 
employed  for  the  administration  of  oaths,  even  when  the  owner  was 
a  magistrate;  iiccording  to  old  Presbyterian  custom,  he  made  oath 
with  the  upKfteid  hand. 

With  proper  care,  the  Cottage  Bible  may  yet  outlive  several 
gener9,tions,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  verse,  ^^The  grass  withereth, 
and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away;  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  for  ever."  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25.  It  may  last  till  several  emi- 
nent prophecies  respecting  Israel  and  respecting  Babylon  shall  have 
their  accomplishment.  What  an  interesting  memorial  in  aniy  house- 
hold !    It  is  in  a  poor  man's  dwelling ;  but  the  children  can  read  in 
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that  record  names  that  are  better  than  those  of  princes;  names,  we 
tnist,  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  What  ^  testimony  to  the 
perpetual  ^covenant  I  ^^  As  for  me,  this  is  my  corenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord :  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  wordis  which  I 
have  pet  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed, 
saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever."  Isa.  lix.  21.  This 
book,  though  an  inanimate  thing  in  its  exterior,  may  be  said  to  have 
heard  the  family-prayer  and  praise  of  a  hundred  years.  For  what 
is  said  of  the  great  stone  which  Joshua  set  up  under  an  oak  ? 
^^ Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us;  for  it  hath  heard  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  ud':  it  shall  be  therefore 
a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God."  Josh.  xxir.  27. 

These  are  delightful  and  sacred  associations,  blending  sweetly 
with  our  tenderest  affections,  but  altogether  unknown  in  families 
where  God  is  not  worshipped  with  the  perpetual  "  sacrifice  of  praise." 
All  the  magnificence  of  architecture,  all  the  sumptuousness  of  furni- 
ture and  plate,  all  the  exquisite  art,  all  the  brilliant  fashion,  all  the 
1*ovial  entertainmlBUt,  will  not  so  surely  guard  against  care,  as  the 
Dwly  but  invaluable  Cottage  Bible.  0.  Q. 


CHRIST  AND  MOTHERS, 


Thers  seems  no  natural  tie  that  Grod  has  formed  so  close  as  that 
t>etween  mother  and  child.  Other  relations  may  or  may  not  exist. 
There  may,  or  may  not  be,  husband  or  wife,  brethren  or  sisters ; 
btft  that  must  be  known  to  every  human  heart.  The  veryfound- 
ling  of  the  asylum,  who  may  care  as  little  as  he  knows  of  other  con- 
nexions, both  know9  he  had  a  mother  and  feels  some  longing  for 
hev  that  bare  him.  Universal  and  indispensable  as  is  this  tie  to 
humanity,  until  its  admission  carries  us  to  the  very  principle  on 
which  we  found  our  strongest  ar^ments  for  the  existence  of  a  great 
first  cause,. the  sacredness  of  the  tie  is  not  lessened  by  its  indispen- 
sable requirement  in  the  necessity  of  things,  nor  a  sense  of  its  holi- 
ness  lost  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  often  desecrated.  N^y,  it  is 
the  assurance  that  He  who  is  'our  elder  brother,  knew  this  tie  of 
earth  in  the  flesh,  that  gives  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  that 
binds  his  fautnamtv  and  his  Godhead — that,  makes  us  feel  that  He 
is  very  fiian  as  well  as  very  God ! 

If  Jesus,  with  all  of  human  nature  that  his  life  shows,  had 
appeared  among  us  as  mysteriously  as  did  Melchisedec,  all  that 
we  see  of  God  in  his  mii^acles  would  have  shaken  our  faith  in  his 
humanity n  We  should  not  have  taken  him  as  the  seed  6f  the  woman 
who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  There  might  have  been  a 
mysterious  seeming  of  humanity  in  that  God  among  men,  who  botl^ 
received  and  claimed  the  worship  of  Deity.  But  that  he  Was  our 
Vol-  L— No.  4.  28 
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brother  would  have  brought  him  too  low ;  we  could  not  hare  dared 
approach  our  Grod  so  close! j,  so  really.  There  would  have  been  too 
much  for  faith  to-  believe  that  Ood  would  indeed  be  man,  and  that 
our  inferior  cla>  could  veil  Him,  before  whom  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim veil  their  facesi  Faith  itself  could  scarce  credit  that  ,God 
would  so  have  come  down  as  to  be  9een  of  men.  This  mjsterj  of 
godliness  seemed  a  suicide  of  faith!  When  ono  believed  because 
he  «at^,  he  was  told  ^^  Blessed  ar^  those  who  havo  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed*"  Still,  have  we  all  in  some  sense  seen,  and  tfaere- 
for^  believe,  so  that  there  is  little  merit  in  believing  what  such 
indisputable  evidence  proves — the  manhood  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
doubts  of  his  humanity  belong  to  an  exploded  heresy.  And  the 
only  form  the  strong  proofs  of  his  manhood  admit  error  to  take,  is 
the  doubt  that  He  is  indeed  very  God.  The  serpent  must  raise  his 
bruised  heiad,  even  though  he  behold  thereby  the  Lamb  of  God,  to 
deny  him  afresh.  The  conquered  spirit,  who  sought  to  make 
anarchy  in  heaven,  would  scarce  flinch  from  keeping  up  the  battle 
on  earthy  with  such  aid^  as  utter  depravity  allows  him  to  mould. 

These  doubts  of  the  divinity  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  suit  best 
the  intelligence  of  our  day.  The  other  doubt  that  this  glorious 
mysterious  union  of  godliness  would  raise,  is  past!  Faith,  like 
Isaac,  was  content  to  sacrifice  itself^  and  become  sight.  We  know 
he  was  on  earth,  for  he  was  known  of  men,  who  witnessed  his  suf- 
fering all  that  his  humanity  demanded.  He  hungered,  thirsted, 
and  was  weary.  Jesus'  wept. .  We  admit  his  manhood.  Yet  we 
'  can  close  our  vision  to  as  strong  proofs  of  his  being  ^'  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Word,"  who  was  "mfA  God,"  and.  who  **wat  God." 

These  holy  records  of  Him  who  was  the  promise  of  life,  so  soon  as 
man  chose  the  penalty  of  death,  who  was  the  seed  of  the  first  trans- 

fressor,  leave  us  then  no  room  to  doubt  that  He,  Christ  Jesus,  our 
lord  and  our  Saviour,  was  very  man.  No,  the  mother  of  Jesus  is 
there !  He  knew  the  tiQ  common  ta  all  flesh,  that  all  flesh  might  liave 
something  common  with  Him.  lie  is  in  very  truth  our  Brother.  Like 
us,  he  had  a  mother.  Like  us,  the  Infant  J[esus  knew  the  love,  the 
tenderness,  the  care  of  that  holiest  relation  known  to  earth!  -  ^'Hail 
then  Mary!  Thou  wast  indeed  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord!" 
^^  Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 

Women  se^m  sometimes  to  forget  in  .their  complaints  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  position  to  that  of  man,  the  honour,  the  glory, 
God  has  shed  upon  their  sex.  Well  may.man  be  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion, since  in  the  history  of  something  that  shail  endure  when  all 
creation  shall  have  passed  away,  there  stands  aYirein,  whose  name 
was  Mary.  Well  may  they  be  content  that  their  husbands  should 
rule  over  them.  Have  they  not  in  common  with  Mary  that  blessed 
name  of  Mother  ?  and  through  this  tie,  they  can  in  a  peculiar  man- 
'  ner  claim  kindred  with  Him  who  allows  all  believers  to  call  Him 
brother.  . 

Women,  wives,  mothers — ^have  ye  thought  of  this  ?  Since  Jesus 
took  not  on  him  the  form  of  aagelsy  have  ye  thanked  God  for  your 
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humanity,  fallen  though  it  be?  Since  through  woman  dame  the  tie 
of  kindred  to  our  race,  have  ye.  blessed  God  that  ye  are  women  ? 
And  since  the  mother  is  the  relation  sanctified  by  Him  to  bring 
the  strongest  weight  of  proof  of  his  union  to  our  race,  have  ye 
blessed  God  that  ye  are  mothers  ?  G&aoe  M.  B.   - 


LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

'  *  r 

Cam  BIB,  and-curiods,  howthfey  Mek^ 
.  All  troth  to  know  and  scan ; 
.  And  ere  the  budding  mind  can  speak. 
Begin  to  study  man ! 
Confiding  sweetness  colours  all  thej  say, 
And  angels  listen  whMi  they  try  to  pray.; 
-^  . .  , 

More  playful  Iha^  the  birds  of  Spr^ig, 

Ingenuous,  warm,  sincere ; 
Like  meadow  bees  upon  the  wing. 
They  roam  without  a  fear ; 
And  breathe  their  thoughts  on  all  who  round  them  li^e, 
As  light  sheds  beams,  or  flowers  their  perfume  give* 

'  Thi  Mentor,. 


APRIL  IN  THE  OLDJSN  TIME. 

•  "PROTESTANTISM"  AT  THE  DIET  OF  SPIRES. 

LuTHBR  was  excommunicated  hy  Leo  X.,  and  condetnned  by  an 
edict  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Worms,  held  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  in  1521,  iot  haying  written  against  the  abuses  and  errors  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  especially  for  publishing  his  95th  thesis  agaii^st 
the  traffic  in  Papal  indulgenees,  then  extensively  carried  on  m 
Germany,  by  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar.  * 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  protected  Luther  in  his 
straggle  with  Rome,  and  at  his  death  in  1526,  his  brother,  John, 
"the  Constant,"  engaged  still  more  actively  in  the  caiise  of  the 
Reformation.  A  diet  was  assembled  at  Spires  in  1526,  foV  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  restraint  upon  the  zeal  and  power  of  th^  Re- 
formed confederacy.  But  the  Diet  decided  that  each  prince  should 
have  the  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  coui'se  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
until  a  general  council  could  pronounce  upon  the  existing  divisions 
in  the  church.  This  decree  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  impulse , 
to  the  Reformation. 
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At  this  crisis.  Pope  Clement  Vll.  and  tike  Emperor  resolfed  to 
call  the  famous  Diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  at  which  all  the  chief 

Jrinces  and  depntiee  were  present.  The  combined  inflneBce  of  the 
^apal  and  Imperial  power  succeeded  in  revoking  the  decisions  of 
the  former  Diet  of  1526,  and  in  pronouncing  unlawful  eyery  change 
in  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church,  until  sanctioned 
by  a  general  council.  The  Reformers,  indignant  at  this  invasion 
of  their  religious  liberties,  solemnly  united  in  a  public  Prot^^t 
against  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  on  thb  19th  of  Apbil  1529,  at  the 
same  time  appealing  to  a  general  council  for  the  Iruth  of  their  posi- 
tion. In  this  Protest  six  princes  of  the  Empire  united,.*  and  the 
deputies  of  fourteen,  imperial  cities  and  towns.  This  ever-memora- 
ble transaction  was  the  origin  of  the  term  PraU$tanty  which  is  now 
the  badge  of  the  Christian  Church  as  distinsuished  from  Babylonian 
Rome.^  John  ^Hhe  Constant,''  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  the  first  to 
sign  this  Protest.^  The  following  are  the  daixns  contained  in  the 
.  fomous  Protest  of  the  Reformers : 

^^  Liberty  of  conbcibnce — thesoysrbion  ^owbr  of  princes  in 
protecting  their  subjects  against  all  arbitkart  dictation  in 
hatters  of  faith — ^r^pudution  of  the  supreme  authoritt  of 
THE  Pope — ^and  the  right  to  declare  the  holt  Scriptures  to 

9B  THE  ONLY  RULE  AND  SAFE  GUIDE  OF  ALL  CHRISTIANS." 

For  these  they  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  to  all  impartial 
judges,  concluding  in  the  following  expressive  and  appropriate 
terms:     ^ 

^'  We  protest  publicly  before  God,  our  only  Creator,  Preserver, 
Redeemer  and  Saviour,  who  as  the  Searcher '  of  all  our  hearts 

1*udgeth  righteously,  and  we  also  protest  before  all  the  world,  that 
loth  for  ourselves  and  for  all  our  connexions  and  subjects,  we  do 
not  consent  to,  nor  agree  with,  any  resolutions  and  acts  contained 
in  the  last  decree  of  Spires  above  referred  to ;  which,  in  the  great 
concern  of  Religion,  are  contrary  to  God  and  to  His  Holy  Word, 
injurious  to  our  souls'  salvation,  and  also  in  direct  opposition  to^the 
dictates  of  our  conscience  as  well  as  to  a  decree  issued  by  a  pre- 
vious i^lperial  Diet  of  Spires ;  and  we  hereby  solemnly  declare  that, 
from  reasons  already  assigned,  and  from  other  weighty  considera- 
tions, we  regard  all  such  resolutions  or  acts  as  null  and  void." 

Thus  may  the  edicts  of  Rome  be  ever  regarded  by  Christians  and 
freemen,  and  Protestantism  be  perpetuated  till  antichrist  be  no 
more ! 


.  THE  SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERRY.    ^ 

• 

The  gallant  defence  of  Londonderry  had  a  remote  and  interesting 
connexion  with  the  success  of  William  of  Nassau,  and  the  establish*- 
ment  of  the  present  Protestant  succession  on  the  British  throne. 

*  Queen  Victoria  is  lineally  descended  from  John  "  the  Constant,'*  on  the  side  of  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  So  also  4s  Prince  Albert.  With  the  spirit  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestor,  what  might  not  these  peraooages  hare  accompliibed  for  Protestaatian 
in  Oxford ized  and  Cardinaliied  BriUin  f 
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At  th^  time  of  the  great  emigration  from  Scotland  and  England 
into  Ulster,  which  was  encouraged  by  James  L,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  settling  In  ^he  northern  part  of  the  provioDe  was  the  fortification 
of  Londonderry.  The  plan  of  King  James  11.,  the  Papist,  seems 
to  have  been  first  to  overcome  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  the 
aid  of  the  large  body  of  Papists,  then  pass  over  into  Scotland  to 
act  in  concert  with  Cli^verhouse,  and  ha,Ying  thns  gained,  possession 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  march  against  King  William  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.-  In  the  autumn  of  1688,  there 
were  rumours  in  Ireland  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
by  the  Papi^  on  an  approaching  Sunday.  A  few  days  before  the 
time.  Papal  troops  were  marched  towards  Londonderry;  and  whilst 
the  chief  men  of  the  place  were  deliberating  what  to  do,  some  ap- 
prentice boys  wisely  shtU  the  gates.  This  resolute  act  saved  the 
oity.  James  IL,  aided  bv  the  troops  aiid  money  of  Louis  XIV., 
landed  in  Ireland  in  Htoch.  His  party  wrested  from  the  Protest- 
ants town  after  town^  and  the  resistance  of  Derry  wais  now  almost 
the  only  obstacle  to  entire  success  in  Ireland.  On  the  18t£[  ov 
April  1689,  the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  formally  commenced. 
The  fate  of  Ulster  and  of  Ireland  hung  upon  the  result.  The  area 
within  the  walls  was  small  and  of  an  oval  form,  its  greatest  diameter 
being  about  two  thousand  feet,  and  the  shortest  about  six  hundred. 
The  siege  was  close,  the  assaults  frequent,  the  bombardment  severe. 
The  inhabitants  endured  at  the  same  time  the  three  calamities  of 
the  race-^famine,,  pestilence  and  war;  and,  as  the  summer  ad vanced^ 
death  made  the  most  frightful  ravages.  Of  the  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  it  is  computed  that  nine  thousand  perished ;  and 
the  loss  of  the  besiegers  is  said  to  have  bean  about  the  same.  The 
heroism  of  the  city  was  undaunted  to  the  last.  The  women  'often 
took  part  in  the  battles  .that  were  waged  around  the  ramparts.  On; 
the  16th  of  Jnly,  Glaverhouse,  impatient  of  waiting  longer  for  the 
French  and  Irish  forces  detained  at  Derry,  gave  battle  at  Killi- 
krankie;  and  although  successful,  he  was  himself  killed  in  the 
midst  of  his  triunlph,  and  with  him  perished  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
and  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland. 

liondonderry  still  held  out.  Its  Presbyterian  inhabitants  fought 
under  the  old  banner  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant,  .and  with  the 
spirit  of  martyrs,  opposed  Pope  and  Kiuff.  Finally  a  fleet  came  to 
their  relief,  and  the  siege  was  raised  on  the  28th  of  July.  A  short 
time  after.  King  James  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
ajid  his  last  pretensions  to.  the  crown  vanished.  Few  places  in  his- 
tory hav^  witnessed  more  courage  and  suffering,  than  Xiondonderry 
during  its  terrible  siege ;  and  the  results  of  its  gallant  defence  <are 
incorporated  with  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  British  empire.^ 

*  Many  of  tb«  «iBigranU  of  UlfUr  wer«  the  early  fatben  of  Um  PreAryterian  Chorch, 
•■pecialiy  ia  Penotylvania  aad  Virginia.  Dr.  Foote  in  his  admirable  history  of  onr 
Church  in  Virginia,  has  a  chapter  on  the  aiege  of  Londonderry,  to  whieh  we  are  indebted 
im  the  aboTe  brief  iketch. 
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MRS.  SUSANNAH  L.  ARMSTRONG. 

This  yeneraWe  lady,  ifho  died  at  her  residence  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1851,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  80th  day  of  July  1758,  and  had,  therefore, 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  and  more  than  six  months. 
Her  family  name  was  Livinffston  ;  a  name  which,  though  eminent 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland'  for  it;8  connexion  with  worldly 
r&nk  and  civil  honour,  derives  its  highest  lustre  in  the  Christian 
esteem  from  its  association  with  a  long  line  of  godly  persons,  inclti- 
ding  several  most  useful  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Dutch  Churches.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical 
history  was  the  Rev.  John  Livingston,  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  whose  sermon  at 
the  kirk  of  Shotts,  in  1680,  preached  on  the  twenty-seventh  Anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day,  and  whilst  yet  an  unordained  licentiate, 
was  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons  there 
assembled.*  A  son  of  this  remarkable  man  was  the  first  emigrant 
of  the  family  from  Scotland  who  reached  America,  though  he  him- 
self had  actually  embarked  for  New  England  in  1636,  when  driven 
from  the  pulpit  for  nonconformity,  but  was  forced  by  a  storm  at  sea 
to  return. 

Robert  James  Livingston,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  died 
whilst  she  was  in  childhood.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  and  author  of  the  standard  histoiy 
of  New  York.  Mfs.  Livingston  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed  with  her  family  from  the  city  of  New  Totk  to  Princeton, 
for  the  sake  of  more  conveniently  educating  her  sons.f  When  the 
war  of  1776-7  drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Princeton  to  other 
places  for  security,  Mrs.  Livingston  remained  with  her  children, 
unwilling  to  risk  the  removal  of  one  of  them  who  Was  lying  ill ; 
and  there  she  afterwards  received  another  of  her  children,  yet  a 
lad,  wounded  in  the  American  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  It 
was  whilst  surrounded  by  the  dangers  of  war,  and  with  their  appre- 
hension strongly  excited  by  the  prevailing  confusion,  that  the  fears 
of  the  family  were  unexpectedly  albyed  by  a  British  oflScer  making 
his  quarters  at  their  dwelling,  having  been  iiiduced  to  afiord  them 
this  protection  by  the  persuasion  of  Captain  Maturin  and  Dr. 
Ma,llett,  British  officers,  who  had  married  sisters  of  Mrs.  Livingston.^ 

On  the  22d  day  of  August  1782,  Susannah  Livingston  was  mar- 
ried by  President  Witherspoon  to  the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong, 

*  Sedgwick's  Life  of  Governor  WiUiam  Livingston,  p.  19.  Gann'»  Memoir  of  Rev. 
J.  H.  Livingston,  D.n.  p.  16.  Thei;^  is  an  abstract  of  Rev.  John^Livingston's  auto- 
biography in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  July  1832. 

t  William  Smith  Livingston  graduated  at  ^aasan  Hall  in  1772;  Peter  R.  in  1785; 
Maturin  in  1786. 

X  A  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  in  these  scenes — ^Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton^-died  on 
a  visit  to  her  son,  8.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  Trenton,  in  the  eighty -sixth  year  of  her  age,  a 
few  days  afVer  Mrs.  Armstrong's  decease.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the  most  aged  member 
of  the  Princeton  church|  as  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  of  the  Trenton  church. 
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who  was  then  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  first  church  at  Elizaheth- 
town.  About  the  same  time  she  became  a  communicant  in  the 
church^ of  Princeton,  but  the  precise  date  cannot  he  ascertained 
from  any  ecclesiastical  record.  The  war  had  thrown  every  thing 
relating  to  the  church  into  confusion ;  the  sacred  edifice  was  con- 
verted into  barracks;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  re- 
gularly organized  church,  the  whole. functions  of  pastor  and  ruling 
elder,  "being  performed  by  the  President  of  the  College  for  the  time 
being.* 

From  this  date  to  January  1816,  when  she  became  a  widow,  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Armstrong's  life  is  connected  with  that  of  her 
revered  husband,  to  .which  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  paper. 
Through  his  ministry  she.  was  his  intelligent,  afiectionate,  and  faith- 
ful companion;  making  his  home  cheerful,  and  its  hospitality,  espe* 
cially  towards  clergymen  and  their  families,  long  and  far  noted. 
In  his  ardent  patriotism,  too,  he  found  the  perfect  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  who  had  personally  known  her  country's  wrongs,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
personal  share  in  its  triumphs:  for  on  the2lst  of  April  1789, Mrs. 
Armstrong  stood  on  the  bridge  of.the  Assanpink  aj;  Trenton,  with  a 
large  company  of  the  matrons  of  the  town,  whilst -one  of  her  little 
daughtersf  was  in  the  beautiful  group  of  children  who  passed  over 
that  bridge  strewing  flowers  in  the  path  of  Washinoton,  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  New  xork  to  be  installed  the  first  President  of  the 
tlnited  States.  The  autograph  letter,  in  w^ich  the  father  of  his 
country  acknowledges  this  touching  compliment  of  the  ladies  of 
Trenton,  was  treasured  by  Mrs.  ArmBtrong  for  her  descendants; 
and  she  loved  to  walk  under  the  arbour  in  her  garden,  which  was 
formed  of  the.  remains  of  the  arch  erected  and  adorned  for  that 
occasion. 

This  venerable  lady  was  characterized  to  the  last  day  of  her  life 
by  the  dignity,  yet  gentleness  of  her  manners ;  her  considerate  and 
efficient  benevolence ;  the  quiet,  yet  faithful  discharge  of  her  social 
and  Christian  duties.  She  might  have  said,  with  her  great  ancestor, 
the  preacher  at  Shotts,  "  God  made  me  always  abhor  shows."  One 
of  her  descendants^  obs^ves — ''She  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
calm^  steady,  unwavering  Christian  principle ;  never  excited ;  never 
fanatical:  like  the  quiet  flow  of  some  smooth  deep  current;  and 
withal  so  simple,  so  direct,  so  gentle^  and  courteous,  that  the  uni- 
versal feeling  towards  her  was  love  and  reverence."  She  was 
utterly  free  from  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  but  her  attfichment 

*  TIm  Rer.  Mr.  Schenck,  in  hie  late  Hittorica)  Discoirraej  ttatet  that  there  wav  no 
sestion  until  1786,  but  I  find  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
at  Princeton^  June  6,  1776,  the  record  :  «  Present,  Rev.  Elinu  Spencer,  ReV.  William 
Tennent,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  Dr,  Wither tpoon^ 9  EUUr,**  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green  -states,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  communion  in  1783,  by  Dr.  Witherspoon 
-alone  ;  perhaps  at  the  same  time  with  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

t  Aflerwards  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing. 

t  Her  grandson,  Francifl  A.  Ewing,  M.  D,,  now  a  Rnling  Elder  of  the  First  Church, 
Trenton. 
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to  tlie  P/ce&byterian  Church,  its  docirin^s,  iiuBtitiitioiM»  oMmances, 
ministerB  and  members,  was  a  strong:  feature  of  her  character. 
Within  a  few  If eeks  of  her  death,  and  doubtless  to  the  last  daj  of 
her  long  life,  she  was  exactly  familiar  with  the  Shorter  Oatechism^ 
and  with  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  she  had'  sung  and  taught  for  scores 
of  years.  Indeed  these  were  among  the  last  efforts  of  her  failing 
articulation/  One  of  her  grandsons  says,  '^I  can  remember  the 
Sabbath  afternoons  in  the  old  parsonage,  when  children  and  ser* 
vants  had  to  tell  what  they  knew  of  the  Catechism.  I  have  no 
doubt  her  knowledge  of  both  question  and  answer  in  the  Catechism 
was  more  riyid  and  deep  by  far  than  csiU  be  found  among  more 
modern  generations;  and  to  the  last,  her  ready  use  of  it  would 
'  have  shamed  most  bf  us  in  the  comparison.  ^  I  can  recall  her  steady, 
imperturbable  reading  of  the  Bible  an4  Psalm-book.  No  doubt  she 
oould  have  repeated  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  many  psalma 
and  hymns,  long  after  events  and.  persons  had  faded  from  her 
memory." 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Uved  to  see  six  pastors  succeed  to  lier  belored 
husband;  the  congregation  which  at  first  required  only  half  of  a 
pastor's  time,  multiplied  into  three  distinct  congregations,  each  with 
its  own  pastor ;  and  two  new  edifices,  built  successirely  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  original  church.  Her  decliniiilf^yeara 
were  surrounded  with  every  temporal  comfort,  and  soothed  by  the 
unremitling  attention  of  her  children  and  children's  children ;  sh^ 
was  spared  many  of  the  most  aflUcting  incidents  of  extreme  old  a^, 
and  never  seemed  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  her  interest  in  Christ 
and  his  redeeming  love*  It  was  like  listening  to  a  witness  from 
heaven,  to  hear  her  but  a  few  Sabbaths  before  her  death,  rousing 
from  a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  words  j)roceeding  with  a  feeble  voice,  but  without  the  slightest 
mistake,  to  repeat  those  rapturous  stanzas  of  Watts,  which  versify 
the  17th  Psalm  : 

u  o  gloriouB  hour !   O  blett  aMe ! 
I  shall  be  near  and  like,  my  G^ ! 
And  fleah  and  sin  no  more  control 
/  The  aacrad  pleasures  of.  the  soal. 

M;  flesh  shall  shimber  in  ihe  groimd 
Till  the  jast  trumpet's  joyful  sound, 
Then  burst  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise, 
And  in  my  Savioiir's  image  rise." 

How  justly  may  we  claim  in  her  case  the  praise  due  to  sovereign 
grace  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  every  aged  saint — "  Even 
to  your  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you ; 
I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver 
you."  H. 
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THE  REV.  JAMES  FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Armstrong  were  of  Irish  blood.  His  father 
vafi  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  of  West  Nottingt^m,  .Maryland, 
and  in  that  place  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  Apdl  8d,  17^0. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Pequea,  but  chiefly  at  the  celebrated  school 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fagg's  Manor,  or  New  London- 
derry, Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  such  men  as  President 
Dayies,  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  and  Rev.  James  Finley,  had  preceded 
him.  Wh^n  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  pupil,  the  school  was  under  the 
Bey.  John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  its  founder,  an4  the  distin- 

fuished  scholar  and  theologian,  who  was  afterwards  chosen  as  Vice 
^resident  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Princeton  College.  At  {)oth 
those  academies  and  afterwards  at  college,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a 
fellow  student  of  Samuel  Leake,  Esq.,  who  was  subsequently  cine  of 
his  most  esteemed  parishioners  in  Trenton,  and  their  mutual  friend- 
ship has  descended  through  both  their  families  to  the  present  hour. 
In  the  autumn  of  1771,  Mr.  Armstrong  entered  the  junior  class 
at  Princeton,  and  enjoyed  the  high  advantage  of  being  a  resident 
in  the  family  of  the  illustrious  President,.  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He 
was  coitftomporaryas  a  student  with  Vice  President  Burr,  Professor 
Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  and  other  men  of  note,  and 
was  a  classmate  of  Ooywnor  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Goyemor 
Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  Governor  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey,  President  Dunlap,  of  Jefferson  Coll^Cy  President  Mac- 
knight,  of  Dickinson  College,  and  President  John  Blair  Smith,  of 
Union  College.  He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  and  then 
commenced  a  theological  course  under  Dr.  Witherspoool;  On  the 
6th  of  June,  1776,  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  an 
exegesis  and  sermoA  were  assigned  him.  These  trials  were  offered 
and  sustained  in  the-  following  August ;  and  in  the  next  October  he 

i)assed  his  examinations  on  successive  day's,  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
anguages  and'  theology.  H^e  was  then  directed  to  prepare  another 
sermon  by  December  At  Shrewsbury.  This  meeting  w^s  prevented 
by  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  British  troops ;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  better  times.  Dr.  Witherspoon  certified  the  facts  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  (where  Mr.  Armstrong's  paternal  church 
and  home  belonged,)  who  adopted  him  as  their  own  candidate,  and 
gave  him  license  in  January  1777'. 

This  was  an  exciting  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  battle  of 
Princeton  took  place  in  that  month,  and  the  seat  of  war  had 
advanced  to  Philadelphia  and  Delaware.  Even  before  his  licensure, 
Mr.  Armstrong  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  join  him3elf  to  a  volunteer 
company,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Gordon,  Esq.,  afterwards  a 
Ruling  Elder  of  his  church  in*  Trenton ;  but  now  he  was  desirous 
of  serving  his  country  more  consistently  in  the  office  of  chaplain 
to  the  army.   With  tms  view  he  was  ordaided  by  the  Presbytery  of 
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Newcastle  in  January  1778,  and  on  the  17tli  of  Jnly  was  appointed 
by  Congress  ^^  Chaplain  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  Maryland 
forces."  Before  that  date  he  had  proceeded  with  the  army  to  the 
soathem  can^paign,  and  probably  remained  in  the  seririce  till  the 
decisiTO  victory  of  Yorktown.  I  hare  before  me  several  letters 
written  by  him  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Churchill  Houston,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  between  July  8th  and  December  8th, 
1780,  and  from  the  seat  of  war  in  North  Carolina*  Gl^ese  letters 
show  a  glowing  interest  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  as  well  as  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  the  evils  of  the  most  justifiable  war. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  returned  from  the  campaign  in  the  sprint  of 
1782,  for  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Philadelphia, 
May  15th,  of  that  year.  In  June  he  began  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
the  church  at  Elizftbethtown,  New  Jersey.  In  August  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Susannah  Livingston,  at  Princeton,  after  which  he 
remained  some  months  longer  at  Elizabethtown,  when  sickness  (the 
measles)  compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  services  to  that  congre^ 
gation.*  ,    , 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Elihu  Spencer  having  died  in  Trenton,  December 
27th,  1784,  ilif,  Armstrong  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  after- 
wards frequently  supplied  the  vacant  pulpit.  On  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  a  call  was  agreed  upon  by  the  congregation,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  sSme  finaitcial  arrangements,  it  was  not  formally 
accepted  until  April  1787.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Trenton,  and  been  received  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  f  The  charge  included,  besides 
the  church  in  town,  the  one  now  in  the  township  of  Ewing,  (then  of 
Trenton),  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley,  and  which  is  called 
in  the  minutes'  of  those  days,* "the  old  house,''  or,  "the  upper  dis- 
trict of  Trenton,"  or  "first  church  of  the  township  of  Trenton,"  and 
more  lately  and  oddly,  "Trex^ton  first  church."  He  gave  one  third 
of  his  time  to  the  country  church,  and  the  remainder  to  the  town, 
till  April  1787,  when  the  former  church  fpund  a  separate  supply, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  inconvenient  partnership  of  the  two  con- 
gregations was  legally  dissolved.  He  then  served  the  town  church 
alone,  (unless,  as  is  probable,  by  some  arrangement  not  recorded, 
he  gave  part  of  his  time  in  the  interval  to  Lawrenceville),  until 
September  1790,  when  the  Lawrenceville  congregation  called  for 
half  his  time,  and  from  that  date  until  1806,  he  was  the  joint-pastor, 
having  Trenton  and  Lawrenceville  in  his  care  oft  the  alternate  Sab- 

*  There  is  a  tradition « that  a  drought  prevail iog  in  the  ooarae  of  that  rammer,  the 
people  of  Elizabethtown  desired  Mr.  Armstrong  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  pravery 
and  happened  (o  choose  the  day  fixed  for  his  marriage.  He  conducted  the  religious 
ezerciaes,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  congregation  rode  home  in  a  rain. 

t  There  are  some  contradictory  records  of  the  Synod  and  Presbytery  ai  to  this  date. 
The  printed  minutes  enroll  Mr.  Armstrong  as  of  the  Preabytery  of  New  Brunswick  on 
May  I8th,  1785,  [pp.  506,  507] ,  and  in  1786,  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  report  to 
Synod,  that  they  had  dismissed  him  to  New  Brunswick.  But,  according  to  the  Minutes 
of  this  latter  Presbytery,  ho  was  present  April  25th,  1785,  as  a  corresponding  member, 
and  stated,  that  "steps  were  taking  to  get  his  dismission  from  Newcastle,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  give  his  answer  to  the  call." 
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baths.  But  tlirongli  mncli  of  this  period,  Mr.  Armstrong  iras  so 
disabled  by  the  excruciating  and  crippling  effects  of  his  rheumatic 
disease,  that  the  two  pulpits  were  suppliea  by  Presbytery. 

In  1806,  a  new  church  edifice  was  built  by  the  Trenton  con^e- 
gation,  which  was  succeeded  in  1839,  by  the  still  more  spacious 
structure  now  in  use.  During. its  erection  Mr.  Armstrong  preached 
on  every  alternate  Sabbath  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  rector  then 
in  office,  (Rev.  Dr.  WaddeU,)  haying  a  second  charge  at  Bristol,  Pa.*, 
as  Mr.  Armstrong  then  had  at  Lawrenceville.  lliis  courtesy  grew 
out  of  the  habit  of  a  large  number  of  the  two  congregations  worship- 
ping with  each  other  in  their  respective  churches^  when  their  own 
pastor  was  at  his  other  place.  In  1815,  Mr.  David  Bishop  was 
chosen  to  be  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was  then  a  con* 
stant  sufferer,  though  still  able  to  go  about,  and  occasionally  to 
enter  the  pulpit  In  the  summer  of  1815,  he  performed  his  last 
public  service ;  and  many  still  remember  an  affecting  incident  con- 
nected with  it.  Though  emaciated  and  worn  down  by  pain,  there 
was  no  reason  at  that  time  to  suppose  that  he  might  not  yet,  as 
for  years  past,  make  his  way  to  the  pulpit  and  assist  in  the  Services. 
But  on  that  Sabbath  it  was  noticed  that  the  only  psalm  used  in  the 
singing  was  the  third  part  of  the  Tlst;  the  first  half  (or  to  the 
^' pause,")  being  sung  at  th«  beginning,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
dose  of  the  dbvotional  exercises.  His  text  was  ^^"Woe  unto  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  gospel."  There  could  not  have  been  many  un- 
moved hearts  as  the  feeble  pastor,  verging  on  three-score  and  ten, 
read : — 

«  The  iand  of  tilenoe.  and  of  death 
Attends  my  next  remove ; 
Oh  may  theae  poor  remains  of  breath, 
Teach  the  wide  world  thy  lore." 

And  again : — 

«  By  long  experience  have  I  known 
Thy  soverefgn.power  to  save ; 
At  thy  command  I  venture  down 
Becnrely  to  the  grave. 

When  I  lie  buried  deep  in  dust. 

My  flesh  shall  be  thy  care ; 
These  withered  limbs  with  thee  I  trust, 

To  raise  them  strong  and  ftir." 

In  a  few  months  this  faith  was  realized,  and  he  entered  on  his 
rest,  Jaiiuary  19,  1816,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  (counting  from  the  date  oif  his 
call)  the  thirty-first  of  his  pastorship.  The  sermon  at  the  funeral 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  who  after  referring  to  ^^  the 
worth  of  his  friendship,  his  peculiar  urbanity,  his  domestic  virtues, 
his  attachment  to  evangelical  truth,  his  decided  frieiidliness  to  vital 
piety,  his  punctuality,  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  go  abroad, 
in  attending  on  the  judicatories  of  the  church, ''^added,  ^^more 
than  once  have  I  witnessed,  during  his  weakness  and  decline,  not 
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only  the  anxious  exercised  of  one  who  watched  over  the  interests  of 
his  own  soul  with  a  sacred  jealousy,  but  also  the  affectionate  aspi- 
rations of  his  heart  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  family  and  flock.* 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  prominent  inember  of  the  rresbytery  of 
New  Brunswick.  He  was  very  frequently  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly,  from  1789  to  1815.  In  1804  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  His  name  appears  on  many  import&nt 
committees  of  the  Presbytery,  and  often  in  connexion  with  those  of 
Presidents  Witherspoon  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith ;  with  both  of 
which  distinguished  men,  he  maintained  an  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship, that  was  only  broken  by  death. f  In  1787  he  was,  with  Dr. 
Witherspoon  and  two  elders,  oi^  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  Synod's  draught  of  a  plan  of  goTefnment  and  discipliifte  for  the 
new  organization  of  the  johurch  with  a  General  Assembly.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  with  Drs.  Witherspoon  and  Smith,  to  prepare  and 
issue  ft  circular  enjoining  on  the  congregations  punctuality  in  send- 
ing representatives  to  the  judicatories,,  and  attending  to  eccle- 
siastical matters  in  general.  At  the  same  sessions  he  was  appdnted 
with  those  co-presbyters,  to  judge  of  the  character  of  applicants  for 
education  on  the  church  funds.  In  the  next  year,  with  Witherspoon 
and  several  others,  he  was  delegated  to  present  an  address  to  the 
Hon.  William  Paterson,  congratulating  him  upon  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1793,  he 
reported  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  for  the  history  of 
our  churches,  as  had  been  requested  of  the  Presbyteries  by  a  vote 
of  a  late  General  Assembly. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^fiye  communicants  in 
the  Trenton  church  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  death ;  most  of 
whom  must  have  been  added  during  his  ministry.  At  the  two  com- 
munion seasons  of  1808,  seventeen  persons  were  added  on  their  first 
profession  at  one,  Ifttid  thirteen  at  the  other.  In  1809  and  1815, 
respectively,  seventeen  persons  were  thus  added.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  character  or  usefulness  of  a  minister  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  statistics.  The  survivors  of  the  generation  he  served, 
are  the  best  witnesses  to  his  faithfulness,  and  this  testimony  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  strong  and  honourable.  H. 

,*  Other  extracts  from  thii  discoone,  preceded  by  a  short  biographical  notice,  are  made 
in  the  <'  brief  sketches  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,"  added  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Finley/D.  D.,  by  Rev.  Isaac  V.  Brown.     New  Brunswick,  1819.    - 

t  Dr.  Smith  wrote  the  inscription  for  his  tomb,  in  the.  Trenton  church-yard,  wfiieh 
speaks  of  hiYn  as  "a  warm  and  constant  friend,  a  devout  Christian,  a  tender  husband  and 
parent,  steady  in  his  attendance  on  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  distijiguished  as  a 
wrvent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  gospel." 
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Chri9t*$  Second  Coming:  WUl  it  bt  pre^iUennial?      By  the  Rev.  David  B bo wx 
St.  James'  Free  Chureh,  Glw^w,  Sceaand.    R. "Garter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Having  followed  Afr.  Brown  in  his  able  exposition  of  some  of  the  errors 
of  pre-millennialism  relating  to  the  Second  Advent,  and  seen  that  this 
theory  has  no  snpport  from  the  Bible,  we  shall  now  present  to  our  readers 
a  view  of  the  errors  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the 
miUennium. 

First  error.  The  first  error  to  be  mentioned  is  that  the  millennial 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  is  not  expected  to  take  place  from  the 
agencies  now  in  operation,  but  altogether  in  a  new  way.  The  question 
here  is  not,  whether  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  to  be  quick  or  slow, 
gradual  or  instantaneous,  but.  Will  the  means  of  effecting  the  predicted 
changes  be  the  same  as  are  now  in  operation,  or  will  they  be  different  ? 
The  pre-millennialists  seem. to  be  looking  for  a  new  mode  of  converting 
mankind ;  and  among  the  new  ingredients  of  saving  power,  they  attach  a 
prominence  to  judgments,  miracles,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  Second  Advent,  and  the  personal  appearing  of  our  Loird  himself.  Mr. 
Brown-  remarks  in  reference  to  the  personal  appearing  of  our  Lord: 
**  Strange  indeed  that  when  Christ  *  cometh  in  His  d|vn  glory  and  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels,*^  when  *  he  cometh  with  clouds 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him,'  that  the  most  stupendous,  bright  and  awful  of 
all  events,  should  just  rank  amongst  the  me€ai8  by  which  ^men  at  the  mil- 
lenniuoi  are  to  be  converted  !*'      ^       . 

The  tendency  of  these  new  views  to  paralyze  missionary  effort  is  appa- 
rent. There  runs  through  all  the  writings  of  pre-millennialists  an  incre- 
dulity about  the  conversion  of  the  world  on  the  present  basis  of  effort.* 
Nothing  can  be  accomplishe4  without  faith.  This  want  of  faith  brings 
mischief  in  depreciating  the  importance  of  enlarging -our  missionary  opera* 
tions,  and  also  in  not  expecting  the  promised  -blessing  upon  them.  The 
very  expectation  of  converting  the  nations  by  the  pteachmg  of  the  gospel, 
is  a  prime  and  indispensable  element  of  success.  "  Do  we  paralvze  effort 
(ask  the  pre-millennialists)  when  we  say  '  work  while  it  is  to-day,  for  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work  ? "    '^  No,  (replies  Mr.  Brown,) 

*  Mr.  I/ord  in  his  Thedogieal  and  JLiUrafy  ^otarnalf  ezpreeses  himself  Tery  decidedly 
on  this  point :  **  It  is  manifest  that  those  generally  who  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  and 
support  or  missions  and  other  agencies,  for  the  conversion  of  nen,  are  acting  on  mis- 
taken notions,  both  of  God*s  purposes  and.  of  their  own  instrumentality,  and  will  be  dio» 
appointed.  They  are  proceeding  on  the  persuasion,  that  the  world  will  be  Christianized 
and  sanctified,  Uirough  the  means  which  they  are  now  employing,  and  without  any  ex- 
traordinary divine  interposition.**    Vol.  1,  p.  186. 

We  are  nappy  to  find  the  following  acute  Mn/t  on  this  subject  in  oncofour  newspapen, 
under  a  well  known  signature:  <*  Some  good  people  are  dreaming  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation, as  though  the  present  were  ineffectual  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  To  such 
we  would  say,  do  you  eipect  another  gospel  to  be  revealed  ?  Can  tou  conceive  of  any 
better  means  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  than  the  truths  which  we 
Already  have  in  the  gospel  ?  And  can  you  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  efficiency  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  If  not,  then  discourage  not  the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  God*s 
people,  but  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  pray  incessantly  for  the  outponring 
•f  the  Holy  Spirit.-^A.  A.*' 
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not  when  yon  9ay  work ;  but  when  yon  teach  the  workman  not  to  expect 
the  promised  result,  then  you  paralyze  effort/'.  That  the  Gospel  under 
God  has  power  to  convert  the  nations  on  any  acftU  thai  may  be  required 
cannot  be  doubted  by  the  soul  that  has  f^t  the  Spirit's  grace.  When  "  the 
time  to  favour  Zion  comes,  even  the  set  time,"  it  will  be  found  that  it 
needed  but  the  agencies  of  the  present  dispensation  to  be  brought  into  full 
activity  to  accomplish  all  that  is  promised.  If  ever  men  were  thinking 
and  believing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  it  would  seem  to 
be  those  who  deny  his  power  to  execute  his  last  command*. 

*^  All  power  U  given  iinjto  me  in  betven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  tlierefbre  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptising  Uiem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holjr  Ghost, 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever!  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  onto  the  end  of  the  wof-ld.    Amen." 

II.  Second  error.  Another  error  of  the  pre-millennialists  is,  that  the 
millennium  is  a  state  of  unmixed  righteouanesa.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that 
on  this  point  these  writers  are  both 'more  confused  and  more  self-confident 
than  on  any  other.  The  parable  of  the  tares  is  one  of  their  proof  passages, 
adduced  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  a  millennium  until  the  second  advent, 
when  the  tares  are  separated  from  the  wheat.  When,  however,  the  pre- 
millennialista  are  forced  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  glorified  and 
mortal  states  of  the  Church,  they  destroy  their  argument,  and  do  not  main- 
tain that  there  is  to  be  **  absolutely  no  sin  upon  the  earth"  during  the 
millennium,  but  only  that  there  wiU  not  he  ao  many  tares  aa  now. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Brown,  '*  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
—the  contemporaneousness  and  co-existence  of  the  state  of  grace  and  the 
state  of  glory— of  mortality  and  immortality, — of  an  upper  and  a  lower*^ 
a  celestial  and  a  ^erre^/noT department  of  one  and  the  same  kingdom — this 
principle  destroys  the  real  nature  of  both  the  things  which  it  places  in 
juxtaposition*  The  state  of  grace,  on  this  principle,  ceases  to  be  the  state 
of  grace  which  it  is  represented  to  be  in  God's  word;  and  the  state  of 
glory  is  in  like  manner  perverted.  It  is  not  that  each  is  raised  and  lowered 
to  the  measure  of  the  other.  But  it  is  that  we  have,  instead  of  them«  some- 
thing more  or  less  difibrent  from  both.'* 

III.  Third  error.  Another  error  of  the  pre-millennialists  is,  that  there 
will  be  a  new  dispensation  at  the  millennium.  Mr.  Brown,  in  one  of  the 
ablest  chapters  of  his  book,  proves  that  the  millennium,  instead  of  being  a 
new  dispensation,  '<  is  just  the  full  development  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in 
its  earthly  state."  He  considers  the  two  famous  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
namely,  ^e  vision  of  the  stone  becoming  k  mountain,  and  the  vision  of  the 
four  wild  beasts,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  much  of  the  language  of  Scripture 
on  the  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  of  the 
Image,  there  is  but  one  kingdom  of  Christ  in  two  states ;  and  however 
different  its  aspects,  as  *<  the  stone"  and  **  the  mountain,"  it  is  the  stone 
that  becomes  the  mountain.  There  is  no  difference  of  dispensation  or 
organic  form  before  and  during  the  millennium,  but  merely  of  prosperity 
and  extent.  The  stone  becomes  a  great  mountain  and  fills  the  earth.  In 
other  words,  "Christ's  present  kingdom  has  within  itself  the  whole 
resources  by  which  it  is  destined  to  crush  the  anti-christianism  that 
obstructs  its  universal  triumphs,  and  .to  win  its  way  to  the  throne  of  the 
world."  The  other  vision  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  oppressions  of  the 
Church  from  the  four  monarchies,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greeian,  and 
Roman,  are  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  four  rampant  wild  beasts,  teaches 
the  same  truths.  A  very  important  feature,  wanting  in  the  first  vision,  is 
supplied  in  the  second.    In  the  former,  it  is  simply  a  trial  of  might :  the 
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blow  strock  bjrtbe  stone  breaks  tbe  iiniige  in  pieces.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
first  and  chiefly  a  trial  of  right;  the  last  beast  is  judged  and  condemned ; 
his  kingdom,  found  usurped  and  illegal,  is  taken  away;  and  the  kingdom 
givefi  to  the  people  «*of  the  saints  of  the  Most. High,"  as  to  the  rightful 
possessors.    Mr.  Brown  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  as  follows : 

*'The  difference  before  the  millennium  and  during  that  period,  Is  a  difference 
merely  <ii  vrosperUy  and  eaiient — ^the  difference  between  the  presence  and  the 
removal  or  certain  gieemtio  obstractioiis  to  its  progress  and  supremacy  in  the 
world,  and  the  remov^  of  which,  at  the  appointed  time,  will  be  attended  with 
no  change  of  constitution,  form,  or  dispensation,  but  will  merely  set  free  its 
latent  energies,  and'make  way  for  the  development  of  its  internal  resources  to 
the  benediction  of  a  miserable  world  ?  As  the  hirth  of  a  man,  all  puny  though 
he  then  be,  is  tiie  manifestatioa  of  his  life  '*  in  its  primary  sense,'^  and  the 
manhood  to  which  he  ultimately  attains  is  but  the  same  lif^  developed  and 
matured;  so  the  millennial  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Glmst  will  be  but  the  full 
expansion  and  bright  development^  the  unrestrained  and  most  benign  rule  of  a 
kingdom,  t^e  Sovereign  of  which  is  already  on  his  throne — ^the  statutes  of  which 
are  already  proclaimed — ^the  foundations  of  which  are  already  laid^-and  the 
conquests  oi  which  are  proceeding  apace.  The  little  leaven  may  leaven  the 
whole  lump  of  humanity ;  the  gram  of  mustard  seed  may  grow  to  be  a  tree 
.  sufficient  to  overshadow  the  whole  earth ;  but  the  mass  is  the  same,  and  the 
tree  is  the  same,  at  every  stage.  The  whole  is  there  from  the  first.  Not  a  new 
element  is  added.  Expansion  and  development,  growth  and  maturity,  are  all 
the  difference.'^ 

« 

IV.  Fourth  error.  The  pre-millennialists  hold  to  a  revival  of  Jewish 
peculiarities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  that  the  unbelieving  Jews  should 
look  for  a  rebuilt  temple^  a  re-established  jD/rtes/Aoo(/,  the  restoration  of  their 
sacrifices  J  and  an  Jar aelitish  ^supremacy  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy 
when  their  Messiah  comes.  But  that  Christians  should  at  this  day  be 
found  agreeing  with  unbelieving  Jews  in  their  views  of  01<^  Testament 
prophecy,  is  truly  surprising.  This  Judaistic  element,  which  gave  trouble 
to  the  early  Galatian  and  Cblossian  churches,  still  lingers  amidst  gospel 
light.     The  following  extracts  show  the  pre-millennial  views : 

'^Zion  and  Jerusalem,''  says  Mr.  J^  (Rector  of  Desford],  "  are  to  be  the  great 
source  of  spiritual  blessedness  to  the  whole  world.  This  'city  of  Jehovah'  is 
represented  as  the  gtand  centre  and  emporium  of  civU  and  religious  power, 
UfnUher  all  nations  rtsorifor  their  laws  and  government, 

*'In  £zek.  xliii.  26,''  says  Mr.  FreemanHet  ''it  is  commanded  that  the  priests 

shall  ^urge  the  altar  seven  days.  .  .  .  And  upon  the  eighth  day  and  so  forward, 

the  priest  shall  make  the  bumtH>fferi&g8  upon  the  altar,  and  the  peace-offerings, 

and  God  will  accept  them.    Thus  the  legal  ceremomes  will  be  celebrated  upon 

-  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

''Jerusalem,"  says  Mr.  iVm,  "ahall  be  the  metropolis  of  the  wokld, from 
which  the  law  shall  go  fortn,  and  be  the  center  or  worship  for  the  whole 

EARTH. 

Mr.  ff.  Bonar  exclaims,  "Why  should  not  the  temple^  the  worship,  the  rites, 
the  sacrifices,  be  allowed  to  point  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  in  the  millennial 
age,  if  such  be  the  purpose  of  the  Father  ?.....,  How  needjiil  will  [such] 
retrospection  be  then,  especially  to  Israel  ?  How  needful,  when  dwelling  m  the 
blase  of  a  triumphant  Messiah's  glory,  to  have  ever  before  them  some  memorial 
of  the  cross,  some  palpable  record  of  the  humbled  Jesus,  some  visibld  exposition 
of  his  sinrbearing  work  [i.  e.,  by  the  sacrificing  of  beasts,  as  of  old  ?]  in  virtue  of 
which  they  have  been  for^ven  and  saved,  and  loved."* 

*  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  <' Theolo^fiGal  and  Literary  Journal,^  thas  draws  in  detail  the  Jewish 
scheme.  1.  The  Jews  are  to  be  recognised  as  a  nation  nnder  Messiah  as  their  king. 
2.  Their  country  is  to  be  freed  from  « the  oiurse"  of  barreaaees,  and  be  rendered  emi- 
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'  Mr.  Brown  shows  that  such  startling  literalism  goes  a  gvett  deal  farther 
than  its  advocates  are  willing,  or  able,  to  carry  it.  -  2.  That  it  brings  out 
opposite  and  contradictory  results.  And  3,  that  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  New-  Testament.  Under  this  last  head,  Mr.  Brown  speaks  as 
follows : 

If  it  is  noSsible  to  gather  any  tiiine  irom  the  last  and  clearest  reyelation  of 
God's  mina  and  will,  this  is  «  New  ^stament  truth,  That  thjb  wall  of  parti- 
tion BETwxsN  Jew  and  Gentiu  has  bbzn  broken  down,  never  more  to  B8 

REBUILT. 

**  He.  !■  onr  peace,  who  hath  made  both  (Jew  and  Genttle)  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  ua :  baring  aboliahed  in  hit  fleah  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandmenta  contained  in  ordinancea.  Now  there- 
fbre  je  (Gentiles)  are  no  more  ttrangera  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  sainu,  and  of  the  hoasehold  of  God."    (Eph.  ii.  14, 15,  19.) 

It  is  impossible  for  language  more  clearly  to  intimate  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  placed,  by  the  work  of  Christ,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalUy  before  God,  not 
only  in  point  of  acceptance,  but  a«  members  of  the  Church  visible The  cere- 
monial sacredness  of  places,  persons,  times,  vessels — all  typical  institutions  and 
observances — have  yielded  to  the  spiritualities  and  simplicities  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  genius  of  which  alt  such  distinctions  are  utterly  foreign. 

But  our  Lord's  announcements  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when  consulting 
him  about  the  proper  place  of  (central)  worship,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
explicit : — 

"  Woman,  belieye  me,  the  honr  cometh  when  ye  shall  ndther  in  thU  mountain^  nor 
yet  at  Jfmsalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we 
know  what  we  worship  :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hoar  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  soch  to  worship  him."    (John  iv.  31>33.) 

Beyond  all.  doubt  the  Saviour  meant  to  announce  that  Jerusalem  was  going  to 
lose  its  peculiar  character — that  it  would  cease  to  be,  even  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, "the  city  of  their  solemnities,  whithev  the  tribes  should  go  up'' — ^that, 
in  fact,  it  would  possess  not  a  whit  more  of  distinotive  religious  cnaracter  than 
the  mountain  of  Samaria,  about  which  the  woman  consulted  him.  It  is  this 
very  change  beyond  all  doubt  which  the  apostle  designed  to  express,  when  he 
said  to  the  Hebrews,  who  were  clinging  to  the  local  Jerusalem  and  tlie  literal 
Zion,  afteir  all  their  glory  had  passed  away,  "But  ts  are  gome  unto  Mount 

ZiON,  AND  unto  THRCITT  OF  THE  LIYINO  GoD,  THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM" (Ileb. 

xii.  22) — ^the  Zion  and  Jerusalem  of  a  catholic  and  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Israel — ^the  only  Zion  and  Jerusalem  that  will  ever,  in  any  religious  sense, 
exist  upon  earth.  To  say,  in  the  face  of  such  a  statement,  that  the  religious 
peculiarities  of  the  local  Jerusalem  and  the  literal  Mount  Zion  are  either  not 
abolished  at  idl,  pr  abolished  only  for  a  time,  to  be  again  restored,  is,  I  must 

nently  fruitful.  -  S.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  and  adorned  with  mnniift- 
cence.  4.  A  temple  for  worship  is  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Zion.  6.  The  descendajits 
of  Levi  are  to  be  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  in  it,  and  all 
nations  are  to  go  to  it  for  worship.  6.  God  is  to  manifest  his  presence  there  by  signs, 
as  be  did  in  the  ancient  tabernacle.  7.  The  whole  of  the  Israelites  are  to  be  then  con- 
verted, and  are  for  ever  after  to  be  a  holy  people.  8.  All  the  gentile  nations  are  then 
to  be  converted.  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  270 — ^73.  The  above  is  Mr.  Lord's  own  language. 
The  pre-miliennialists  sometimes  say  that  the  sacrifices  are  only  cbmmemorative.  On 
this  point,  Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  following :  <<  Perhaps  the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 
sacrifices  would  say  they  are  to  be  commemorative  or  eucbaristic ;  I  say  this  view  appears 
more  tAjectionabls  than  the  spiritual  hypothesis,  because  that  onlv  evades  Scripture,  this 
opposes  itf  for  the  object  of  these  sacrifices  is  expressly  declared — they  are  for  him  that 
erreth,  and  they  are  to  reconcile,  to  cleanse,  and  to  purge,  (Ezek.  xlv.  20 ;  xliii.  20 ; 
xlvi.  20.)    If  they  were  intended  as  eucharistic,  they  would  not  be  called  *  sins*  and 

«  trespasses.*  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  VEBY  OBAVE  COIfSIDEBATIOR,  WHETHEB  WK 
ClIftlBTIAlfS  MAT  nor  PITT  A  tn71IBLIHO>BLOCK  IR  THE  WAY  OF  THE  JeWI,  BY  ADMITTIirO 
THAT  TBS  KE8T0KATION  OF  SACEITICES,  AFTEK  THET  BATE  BSEV  90HX  AWAT  IN  CBMIVT, 

CAM  SB  or  ACcoanABcs  wnv  vbb  will  or  God.*' 
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•ay,  intolerable. .  The  trotli  Is,  eayB  Increase  Mather,  thai  Christ,  by  his  eomin^, 
« abolished  the  ceremonial  law  and  nailed  it  to  his  csoes,  and  bnried  it  in  his 
graye.    And  a  vos^  loathsoms  work  do  thst  FsaroRV,  both  to  God  and  man, 

THAT  DIG  UP  TBI  OMtlHONISS  OUT  OF  THAT  ORAYS  WHRHK  JbSUS  ChBIST  BUKIKD 
THEM  AB07K  SIXTXMN  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO." 

v.  Fifth  error.  Another  starring  peculiarity  of  the  pre-inillennialists 
is  that  mortal  men  during  the  millennium  will  have  a  vision  of  Chri$t 
i"^  ^^ry*    Here  are  some  of  their  sentiments : 

"In  the  millennial  state  there  will  be  the  open  vision  of  Cfhrigt,  It  wiU  be  a 
dispensation  in  which  the  saintcf  [in  the  fleeh]  will  eonHnuaUy  haoe  penonal 
access  to  Christ  J' 

Mr.  H.  Bonar,  with  some  peculiarity  of  mystery  says : 

"  We  do  not  hold  that  Christ  and  his  risen  saints  are  to  dwell  in  actual  houses 
of  lime  and  stone,  such  as  we  dwell  in.  Their  dwelling  is  in  the  pavilion 
CLOUD,  or  residence  [proyided  for  them  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heayen  from  Cod,  and  which  rests  oyer  the  earth  just  as  the  pillar 
of  elood  did  of  old.  From  that,  as  the  palace  of  the  Kine  in  which  they  abide, 
ihey  go  forth  continually,  as  yice-royal  potentates,  to  nue^  the  nations  of  the 
earth*  Theb  position,  <^ce»  and  procedure,  will  be  something  similar  to  angels 
in  the  present  day,  who  are  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  then 
who  slum  be  heirs  of  salyation.'' 

Mr,  Blown  -justly  remarks  that  every  where  in  Soripturey  faiA  and 
^ighl^  grace  and  glory ^  are  contrasted ;  and  the  one  is  represented  as  the 
consummation^  and  consequently  as  the  termination  of  the  other.  If  the 
millennial  state  is  to  be  one  of  sight,  it  is  no  more  of  faith ;  otherwise 
eight  is  no  more  eight.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Bonar's  *•  pavilion  cloud,"  Mr. 
Brown  asks  a  hard  question  or  two.  '*  If,"  says  he,  "  Christ  is  to  be  out 
of  sight  of  those  who  people  the  earth  during  the  millennium,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Personal  neign  and  the  viswle  kingdom  on  earth  t .  What 
will  it  matter  to  its  mortal  inhabitants,  if  their  king  is  invisible  to  them, 
whether  he  hover  immediately  over  the  earth,  or  remain  where  he 
now  is  ?" 

VI.  Sixth  error.  Another  error  of  the  pre-millennialists,  is  that  during 
the  millennium,  the  way  of  life  will  be  no  longer  narrow.  The  reason 
of  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  gospel  will  be  so^  univer- 
sally accepted.  Mr«  Brown  shows  the  invalidity  of  such  an  argument,  and 
that  the  only  difference  is  that  grace  will  pluck  mor6  brands  out  of  the 
:fire  at  the  millennium  than  now ;  that  the  difference  is  simply  in  the  con- 
version of  a  larger  number  to  Christ. 

YII.  Seventh  error.  The  last  error  of  tb6  pre-millennialists,  to  be 
mentioned  now,  is  that  the  millennial  binding  of  Satan  is  his  physical 
removal  from  the  earth — that  during  the  milleiinium  there  will  be  a  total 
cessation  of  Satanic  influence.  Mr.  Brown  maintains  that  if  mankind 
during  the  millennium  get  above  the  law  ctnd  conditions  of  the  fall — in  a 
word,  if  the  nnregenerate  be  gone,  if  sin  in  the  regenerate  with  all  its  evils 
be  gone,  if  the  fall  itself  begone  during  the  millennium,  then,  but  not  other- 
wise, will  there  be  a  cessation  of  Satanic  influence.  Mr.  Brown  agrees 
with  Vitringa,  President  Edwards,  &;c.,  in  understanding  the  ••binding 
of  Satan*'  to  be,  sot  an  entire  cessation  of  his  influence,  bat  a  relative 
one  to  his  former  permitted  power  to  corrupt,  divide,  persecute  and  waste 
the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

We  nave  now  completed  our  notice  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  on  the 
Second  Advent.    Our  aim  has  been  to  giv^  a  fair  view  of  the  topics  die- 
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cussed,  and  of  his  mode  of  discussing  them,  and  we  have  therefore  often 
used  his  own  language,  condensing  as  much  as  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  subject  allowed.  Our  intelligent  Christian  readers  will,  of  course, 
form  their  own  conclusions  on  this  great  theme; — and  we  are  thankful 
that  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  has  been  the  means  of  presenting  some 
materials  for  its  scriptural  investigation. 

Zavtngro;  the  Scholar,  thi  CHpty,  thi  Prieif.     Bj  GxoBai  Bossow,  Aiitbcnr  of  tht 

Bible  in  8p«iii.    G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  1851. 

We  were  quite  fascinated  with  the  first  hundred,  or  so,  pages  of  Laven- 
gro.  As  we  advanced  in  the  volume,  we  became  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied, and  finished  it  in  sorrow.  The  narrative  degenerates  often  into 
vulgarity,  and  its  prevalent  spirit,  under  the  name  of  a  large  humanity, 
savours,  in  our  judgment,  of  irreligion.  Geoige  Borrow,  thou  hast  a  spice 
of  the  Indian,  Gipsy,  Jew,  Turk,  Chinese,  yea,  of  the  Evil,  about  thee ! 
A  Raphael  in  language-painting,  a  Robinson  Crusoe  in  story-telling,  Don 
Quixotte  in  humour,  Luther  in  Mariolatry-hate,  thou  art  a  conglomerate  of 
all  nations  in  thy  mixture  .of  good  and  bad,  and  ^^Lavengro"  will  over- 
spread  the  Republic  like  the  fire  in  the  prairie.  An  admirer  of  genius  se 
exquisite,  we  dislike  thy  familiar  residence  in  the  border-land  that  lieth 
between  good  and  evil,  where  thou  catchest,  with  glee,  wild  thoughts  and 
words  without  taming  them.  A  Scholar  truly,  much  like  a  Gipsy,  and 
nought  like  a  Priest.  We  wish  thee  much  amendment  ere  thy  daguerre<^ 
typing  telegraph  spreadeth  more  witchcraft. 

The  Half  Century :  or  a  Hittory  of  Changet  and  Eventi,  i^c.  bettoeen  1800  and  1860. 
By  Emibsov  Dayis,  D.  D.    Tappan  &  Whitteraore,  BostOD,  1861. 

I 

The  promise  of  this  book  is  somewhat  more  than  its  performance.  The 
author  is  well  posted  up  in  common  intelligence,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land affairs.  He  lacks,  however,  the  characteristics  of  a  historian,  being  very 
much  on  one-aide  in  all  his  views-.  This  half-and-half  imperfection  is  natural, 
and  belongs  to  every  half-century.  The  book  contains  in  a  small  compass, 
numerous  facts,  which  are  scattered  about  in  newspapers,  almanacs,  &c^ 
and  will  serve  for  convenient  reference  on  many  subjects.  We  feel  under 
obligations  to  the  author  for  his  industry  in  compilation.  The  work  is 
printed  in  large  type,  and  with  a  very  large  margin,  thus  swelling  out  to  a 
dollar  in  price ;  and  is  one  of  the  first  speculations  of  the  new  half-century. 
The  type  occupies  5f  by  di  inches,  whilst  the  cover  is  8  by  5$  inches,  the 
outer  man  being  much  greater  than  the  inner.  Notwithstanding  its  defects, 
in  matter  and  price,  we  think  the  volume  worth  having,  and  on  account  of 
its  subject,  it  will  no  doubt  obtain  .a  large  circulation. 

The  Prnbyterian  Casket  of  Sacred  and  Polite  Literature.    By  the  Rev.  8.  A.  HoseMAX, 

8L  Louis. 

This  is  an  interesting  monthly  periodical,  published  at  St.  Louis,  the 
thriving  city  of  the  Far  West.  Its  aim  is  to  supply  suitable  reading  lo  the 
families  of  our  church.  The  Presbyterian  Casket  contains  thirty-two 
pages  in  fine  type  and  double  columns,  and  makes  a  neat  appearance. 
Before  issuing  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  we  had  many  thoughts  and 
consultations  about  the  style  in  which  it  should.be  published ;  and  we  have 
not  regretted  the  decision  about  large  type  and  an  undivided  page.  In  a  mere 
matter  of  taste,  however,  there  are  always  differences  of  opinion.    The 
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• 
Presbyterian  Casket  presents  a  fine  appearance,  and  promises  to  be  a  use- 
ful publiiiation ;  and  we  trust  it  will  enjoy  an  extensive  patronage.  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  are  extreme  points  in  the  boundaries  of  our  Chnrch, 
and  there  are  families  enough  to  sustain  both  of  these  periodicals,  which 
were  established  almost  simultaneously  and  without  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  either  that  dxe  other  was  contemplated.  The  Casket  with  its  rich 
gems  of  truth,  will  be  an  ornament  in  the  Christian  homes  of  our  com* 
munion,  and  be  highly  prized  amid  the  treasures  of  the  domestic  circle. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Princeton  Seminary. — At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  held  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.  having  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Grovernment, 
it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  connexion  of  Dr.  Alexander  has  been  in  every  way 
pleasant  to  this  Board,  to  his  fellow  Professors,  and  to  the  students ;  and  that 
the  Board  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  before  the  Assembly,  and  through 
the  Assembly  before  the  Church,  to  his  distinguished  ability  and  success  in  all 
the  departments  of  instruction  committed  to  hun. 

2.  That  the  Board  are  fully  persuaded  that  Dr.  Alexander's  reasons  for  ten- 
derine  his  resignation  are  solid  and  sufficient,  and  while  they  particularlv  regret 
that  me  consideration  of  ill-health  should  have  so  tnuch  prominence,  uiey  yet 
indulge  the  hope  that  a  short  relaxation  and  a  permanent  change  of  occupation 
will  M  blessed  to  his  complete  restoration. 

3.  That  it  be  recommenaed  to  the  General  Assembly  to  accept  Dr.  Alexander's 
resignation,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  close  of  the  present  session ;  and 
in  case  his  resignation  shall  be  accepted,  to  appoint  a  successor,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  oeminary,  and  the  nues  of  the  Assembly  . 

4.  That  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Seminary,  will  ever  entertain  a  strong 
and  affectionate  sense  of  the  high  personal  worth,  and  of  the  obliging  Christian 
deportatent  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexan^r,  and  unite  in  fervent  wishes  for  his  happi- 
ness and  usefulness,  while  the  Great  Head  of  die  Church,  may  continue  mm 
open  earth.  Attest,        John  McDowxll,  Secretary. 

Two  NSW  Synods. — Application  will  be  made  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  establish  two  new  Synods ;  the  one  to  be  called  the  Synod 
of  fFiscpmin,  and  the  other  the  Synod  of  Texas.  With  this  view,  the 
Presbytery  of  Wisconsin  must  be  divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  as  has 
been  the  Presbytery  of  Brazos. 

Slavery  and  Christianity. — In  a  late  thanksgiving  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hendrick,  of  Tennessee,  the  following  thought  is  presented  :— 
«*The  number  of  professing  Christians  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  is 
greater  than  all  the  converts  in  all  the  heathen  lands,  in  all  the  missionary 
stations  on  the  globe  combined.  Out  of  three  millions  of  slaves  in  this 
eountry,  at  least  half  a  million— one  in  every  st:r*-are  professors  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  a  proportion  greater  than  can  be  found  in  a!^  other  class  of 
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mtiikind»  where  the  professioii  of  religioa  ia  a  voluntary  ihiog  on  die  part 
of  individuals.  The  number  of  church  members  in  heathen  lands,  he 
states  is  100,623;  the  number  of  professing  Christians  among  the  slaves, 
not  less  than  500,000. 

An  old  African  Chief.— On  the  last  Sabbath  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrehes  of 
Charleston,  and  when  the  newly  admitted  members  appeared  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  an  aged  and  venerable  blind  negro  was  led  in  to  take  position 
with  those  who  thus  publicly  were  about  to  unite  with  the  church.  The 
nsual  solemn  and  interesting  services  of  the  occasion  were  performed,  and 
the  ceremony  about  being  closed,  when  the  officiating  minister,  before 
baptizing  the  object  of  our  notice,  addressed  him,  as  nearly  as  can  be  re- 
collected as  follows: 

**  Jacob,  Ood  has  been  very  good  te  yon.  Yoh  are  the  greatest  miracle  of 
grace  that  my  eyes  ever  rested  upon,  i  ou  were  bom  in  a  far  distant  land, — 
a  land  of  heathenism, — where  all  around  you  worshipped  idols,  and  where  you 
were  trained  up  to  worsbip  idols, — two,  mree  weeks  journey  from  the  coast ; 
where  the  white  man  with  the  Bible  could  never  reach  you, — there,  far,  far 
away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  you  grew  up  to  live  as  your  fathers 
Hved,  and  to  die  as  your  fathers  died.  But  a  war  arising  with  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  you  were  captured,  and  sold  a  prisoner  of  war,  were  taken  to  the  coast, 
and  tlience  brought  to  tiiis  land  of  ^spel  light  and  influenceB.  But  here  yon 
lived  a  long  time  without  any  experience  of  the  love  of  Jesus — ^yet,  you  at  youv 
advanced  age,  at  the  very  end  of  life,  you  are  made,  as  we  trust,  the  9abject  of 
God's  saving  naeel  You  have  in  oonversation  said  to  me,  'I  thank  God  ihair 
]ie  ever  brought  me  to  this  gospel  country.  I  am  elad  he  brought  me  here, 
and  I  thank  him  for  it/  x  es,  you  have  reason  indeed  to  thank  God ;  for 
instead  of  bein^  left  to  the  horrors  of  heathenism,  you  have  here  learned  to 
sing  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  and  I  trust  will  with  ^e  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  redeemed  before  the  throne  above,  join  in  that  spng  of  praise  to  Hiia 
tfaat  sitteth  upon  the  Throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever.'' — Watchman  and  Obs. 


The  Papal  Priesthood  an  imported  oNS.-^Of  thirty-two  Papat 
hiihopi  in  the  United  Statesi  there  are 

8  FienehmeD,  1  SwiM, 

7  IrlBhnien,  1  Spsniard, 

3  Belgians,  11  AmericaM, 

2  Canadians^  — 

32 

Of  the  1200  or  1300  priests  in  the  United  States,  there  are 

425  liiiihmen,  20  Swiaa, 

250  German,  10  Portngnsie, 

220  Frenchmeni  10  Poles, 

70  Belgians,  10  Canadians, 

40  Spaniards,  170  Americans. 
40  Italians, 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  priests  are  less  than  a  seventk 
part  of  the  whole  number.  The  above  estimate  is  from  a  oorrespoodent 
in  the  Catholic  Herald. 

An  Indian  Chief  Ordained.— -Chilly  Mcintosh,  better  known  as 
General  Mcintosh,  head  war-chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  has  been  regularly 
ordained  to  the  work  of. the  gospel  ministry,  and  is  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Baptist  Indian  Board.    The  Indian  Advocaie  says  of  him ;  <\Brother 
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Melntosh  10  a  man  of  good  addreis  and  education,  veil  read  in  general 
history  and  literature,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  devoted  reader  of 
the  Bible.  His  age,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  his  nation,  fit  him  pre-eminently  for  usefulness,  and  we  look  for- 
ward  with  ardent  expectation*  to  the  results  of  his  valuable  co-operation  in 
advancing  the  social  and  spiritual  interests  of  his  people." 

PoPBHT  iir  Central  America.— Central  America,  hitherto  almost  un* 
known,  is  about  (o  become  the  highway  of  nations.  It  contains  a  large 
sample  of  what  Popery  really  is,  when  lefl  to  the  undisturbed  tendencies  of 
Its  own  nature.  The  Popery  of  Central  America  is  precisely  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  imported  from  Spain  by  the  first  discoverers  of  that  conti* 
Bent,  and  it  is  of  course  a  revolting  system  of  abominations.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Crowe,  a  missionary,  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
**  The  Gospel  in  Central  America.'*  This  book  proves  how  the  apostate 
church  of  Rome,  instead  of  improving  the  deplorable  heathenism  of  Central 
America,  has  only  come  in,  like  seven  evil  spirits,  making  the  last  end  of 
that  miserable  people  worse  than  the  beginning. 

India. — ^Vigorous  efiforts  are  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  abettors  of 
heathenism,  to  excite  the  Hindoos  to  an  oiganiased  opposition  to  the  new 
bw  establishing  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  in  India.  It  is  intended  to 
caise  30,000  rupees  for  this  object.  The  Bhoihu^  a  native  paper,  thus 
eonlesses  the  influence  this  new  law  will  undoubtedly  have : 

''  Of  all  the  cases  of  injuBtice  shown  by  the  Government  towards  their  Hindoo 
subjects,  this  is  by  far  the  worst ;  for  ^e  law  which  through  our  evil  destiny 
has  been  lately  published,  will  prove  the  weapon  that  will  utteHy  root  up  the 
whole  tree  of  Hindooism — of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  By  this  act  the  Gov- 
ernment has  opened  the  doors,  so  long  closed,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
iastruction  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  has  made  the  way  easy  for  Hindoos  to 
become  Christians.'' 

A  BELF-suppoRTiNO  MissiON.— It  is  eucouraging  to  learn  that  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  Free  Church  Missions  in  India,  is  in  a  great 
measure  sustained  by  contributions  collected  there.  Five-sixths  of  the 
total  income  of  the  mission  at  Madras,  during  the  year  1849 — ^being 
more  than  15,000  rupees,  or  about  $7,500-^were  received  from  India 
^one. 

England  AND  the  Pope. — Queen  Victoria,  in  her  opening  speech  to  Par* 
liament,  alluA  to  ^  the  rights  of  my  croum^^  the  independence  of  the  nation 
against  all  foreign  encroachment,  and  religious  liberty;  but  recommends 
nothing.  Lord  John  Russell  subsequently  introduced  a  bill  whose  provi- 
sions abolish,  in  the  first  place,  the  control  which  Romish  bishops  under 
the  hierarchy  would  possess  over  property  bequeathed  for  religious  pur- 
poses, by  enacting  that  all  such  property  should  pass  to  the  Crown.  In 
Ihd  second  place,  the  bill  prohibits  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by 
Romish  ecclesiastics  in  Britain.  Lord  John  made  quite  an  interesUng 
speech,  which  was  much  cheered  until  he  came  to  explain  the  bill  he  was 
about  to  introduoe,  and  this  failed  to  meet  public  expectation.  The  prohi- 
bition about  territorial  titles  is  iomething.  (A  humorous  writer  suggests, 
as  the  Pope  may  easily  translate  his  sees  into  Latin,  that  the  following 
would  be  appropriate : — the  Archbishopric  of  Alibi,  and  the  Bishoprics  of 
Alicubif  .UbiviSy  Ubilibet,  and  Quocunque.)    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see' 
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what  else  could  be  done.  The  Edinburgh  Wiinesa  Bays,  that^  if  Grom- 
'well  had  been  living,  and  the  Pope  had  dared  to  send  a  Cardinal  to  Eng- 
land (an  impossibility !)  the  Cardinal  *<  would  have  been  hang  up  by  the 
neck  in  his  red  stockings,  with  his  face  to  France  over  the  end  of  the  long 
pier  at  Dover,  some  ten  minutes  after  he  had  landed  ;  Admiral  Blake  would 
have  been  despatched  to  Civita  Veoehia,  with  a  strong  squadron  and  a  few 
battalions  of  the  Ironsides ;  and  the  Papal  chair,  with  its  Mohammedan 
inscription,  would  at  this  moment  be  as  certainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  British  Museum,  as  the  great  bull  of  Nineveh."  But  Cromweils  are 
rarities,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  changed,  fortunately  for  the  Pope, 
though  he  himself  changeth  not.  Lord  John  had  to  steer  between  the 
principle  of  toleration  on  the  one  hand,  and  State  religion  and  Royal 
supremacy  on  the  other.  There  was  hardly  room  for  a  passage,  but  he 
scraped  through  with  his  damaged  craft  without  giving  the  man  at  the  helm 
much  work  to  do;  and  after  all,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  is  seen  the 
Mariolatry-vessel,  with  its  scarlet  colours  still  flying  and  its  crew  waving  in 
derision. 

The  WitnesB  recommends  as  a  counteraction  to  Papal  aggression  in 
England  a  system  of  Protestant  aggression  abroad,  and  maintains  that 
British  rights  in  foreign  countries  should  be  protected  by  British  authority, 
at  least  in  the  following  particulars :    1.  The  free  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
2.  Liberty  to  build  a  church  and  celebrate  worship,  wherever  there  are  a 
doasen  British  Protestants.    3.  Liberty  to  preach  in  the  tongue  of  the  coun« 
try  and  to  receive  native  converts,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  immunities 
and  privileges  with  British  Protestants.     4.  The  right  of  burying-grounds. 
The  staunch  Scotch  editor  adds,  ^  Let  Britain  and  America  strike  hands 
in  this  matter,  and  there  is  not  a  miscreant  in  hood  or  stole  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  who  would  dare  henceforth  to  burn  a  single  Bible,  or  hurt  a  hair 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel."     Alas,  when  shall  either  country  have  life 
enough  to  be  Protestant  before  the  world!     England  has  at  least  three 
things  to  do  before  she  can   accomplish   much   evangelical  aggression. 
1.  Instead  of  hanging  Cardinals,  let  her  tie  the  knot  of  ecclesiastical  disci* 
pline  around  the  spiritual  neck  of  Puseyites,  who  break  her  own  ordinals, 
and  who  destroy  all  her  articles.     2.  In  the  second  place,  her  church  and 
state  connexion  is  a  great  hindrance.    "  It  is  impossible  for  the  enlightened 
observer  not  to  see  that  the  pinch  of  the  whole  question  is  here :  Rome  has 
once  possessed  England,  ecclesiastically  and  territorially ;  her  old  territo- 
rial divisions,  endowments,  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  ye/  remain;'^ 
they  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  rival  corporation,  in  the  established  church. 
We  still  have  Rome,  with  a  modification :  old  Rome  naturaj|^  wants  '  her 
own  again.*    The  remedy  for  this,  as  an  Eclectic  Reviewer  has  said,  is 
«to  burn  the  jungles.*     This  process,  and  this  alone,  will  extirpate  the' 
ecclesiastical  vermin."     3.  In  the  third  place,  let  the  Liturgy  be  a  truly 
Reformed  Liturgy.     Let  the  alterations  contemplated  by  the  Puritans,  but 
trod  upon  by  the  queenly  foot  of  Elizabeth,  be  caVried  on  <*  to  perfection." 
With  these  various  amendments,  England  might  do  much,  first  within  and 
then  without.     But  what  can  America  do,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Witness  ?    Not  much  abroad  nationally.     The  power  of  the  American 
Church  is  almost  the  sole  reliance,  and  that  reliance  is  great,  if  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  accompanies  his  Church.     Our  country  is  not  Protestant,  except 
in  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens.    Every  sect  is  here  tolerated; 
and  therefore  the  government  will  not  be  likely  to  stand  forth  the  champion 
of  Protestantism  in  Papal  countries.     No.     We  must  look  to  the  Church, 
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rather  than  to  the  State.  The  prevalent  error  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  in  our  judgment,  consists  in  eyeing  the  queen's  sceptre  rather  than 
the  Gross  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  is  in  a  condition 
of  great  danger,  as  a  Protestant  nation ;  and  the  danger  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  much  Pusey-Popery  among  the  educated  classes,  and  so 
much  utter  ignorance  among  the  masses.  May  her  protection  be  ^^Dieu  ei 
tnon  droit  I 

Growth  of  Popxrt  in  Ireland.— We  copy  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  new-year's  address  of  a  Society  in  Ireland  for  the  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  that  country,  entitled  *'  the  Priests'  Protection  Society." 
It  is  merely  a  specimen  of  similar  facts  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  even  in 
Belfast. 

**  In  DubHn,  in  the  year  1644,  the  Protestant  population  amounted  to  5551, 
and  the  Romanist  population  to  2608:  more  than  two  Protestants  for  every 
Romanist — ^nearlv  three  to  one.  We,  find,  by  the  same  report  of  1834,  that  the 
population  of  Dublin  was  as  follows : — 61,83  J  Protestants,  and  174,957  Roman- 
ists. The  increase  of  the  former  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  is  the  case;* there  are  now  two  Romanists  for  every 
ProteBtant---nearly  three  to  one  1 

This  melancholy  result  is  in  our  view  a  strong  argument  against  religions 
establishments,  and  in  favour  of  voluntaryism.  The  directors  of  the 
Society,  who  are  members  of  the  established  church,  regard  it  merely  as 
the  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  establishment. 

Thb  Pacific  IsLANDS.-^In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  French  Protestant 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  sent  an  appeal  to  the  churches  in  this 
country  for  their  missions  in  South  Africa,  which  were  suffering  for 
want  of  funds.  Copies  of  the  appeal  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  about 
the  time  the  French  made  their  mthless  assault  upon  Honolulu.  The 
result  of  this  appeal  has  been  as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  $371 ; 
from  Canada,  815 ;  from  native  churches  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
$529  83.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coan  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lately  sending  one 
hundred  dollars  as  a  donation  from  his  church  at  Hilo,  states  that  the  same 
church  (recently  gathered  from  heathenism,)  had  contributed  $2,000  to 
various  benevolent  objects  during  the  last  three  years. 

A  monthly  religious  periodical,  the  New  Zealand  Evangelist,  is  now  con- 
ducted in  the  country  that  not  long  since  was  the  home  of  cannibals. 
Surely  what  has  God  wrought ! 

Languages  of  Africa.-— At  one  of  the  London  meetings,  Rev.  John 
Clarke,  formerly  missionary  in  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  in  Fernando  Po, 
in  Africa,  said  that  he  thought  the  Word  of  God  would  have  to  be  trtos- 
lated  into  two  hundred  languages  before  all  the  tribes  of  Africa  will  be 
able  to  read  it  in  their  own  tongue.  The  Mohammedans,  who  are  spread 
through  the  length  of  the  continent  have  many  who  can  read  the  Koran  in 
the  Arabic  character.  If,  therefore,  the  word  of  God  were  translated  into 
their  tongues,  and  printed  in  that  character,  many,  not  only  of  the  Hovas 
and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  but  also  of  the  Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  and 
Housah,  who  professed  Mohammedanism,  would  be  able  to  read  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Sierra  Leone  agents  of  the 
Church  Mission  Society  of  London,  has  discovered  a  written  language 
existing  in  the  interior  of  West  Africa,  the  alphabet  of  which  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  letters,  each  representing  a  syllable. 
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OUR  SABBATHS. 

Our  Sabbaths  are  resting  stages  in  the  journey  of  life.  And  we  rest  as  npoft 
a  little  hill,  where  we  can  look  a  short  way  forward  and  backward,  see  the  open 
sky,  breathe  a'  pure  air,  and  mark  quietly  what  lies  arouid  us.  Here  we  are 
cheered  by  meeting  with  feUow-travellers,  who  are  resting  like  OTrrBelres.  The 
hills  on  which  we  thus  rest  vary  in  eleyation,  but  we  may  be  always  hi^ 
enough  for  our  view  to  be  ereatly  widened,  and  for  us  to  gam  a  truer  general 
conception  of  the  country  wrougn  which  we  are  moving.  **  Now  we  are  glad 
because  we  be  quiet.''  We  rest  from  our  labours ;  and  we  sanctify  the  "  work 
of  our  hands''  by  thoughts  of  its  importance  and  its  hopefdlnees.  And  as  one 
>1t>eholding  the  glorious  company  of  all  the  bright  lights  of  heaven,  first  may  feel 
as  nothing  by  ccmtrast  wiui  such  greatness,  and  then  immediately  may  rcpoioe 
.in  his  dignity  because  of  his  true  relationship  thereto,  for  he  also  is  a  son  of  the 
Lord  of  glory— so  on  our  Sundays,  in  presence  of  heavenly  truths  and  com- 
mandments, first  we  may  say,  Wnat  are  we,  and  What  can  we  do  ?  and  theft 
rejoice  that  we  are  God's  sons,  and  Christ's  brothers ;  that  the  first  of  us  dwelt 
in  Paradise,  and  that  our  race  was  redeemed  on  Calvary. — Ch.  BpecUstor. 

RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS. 

Consider  a  man  in  the  full  flow  of  weekly  business ;  he  is  surrounded  with 
things  that  cry — "Act,"  "  decide.''  He  must  be  prompt,  rapid.  He  has  little 
time  for  reflection  and  moral  analysis.  If  he  does  rignt,  he  does  so  from  the 
healthy  state  of  his  moral  instincts.  He  vrants  presence  of  conscience  as  well 
as  presence  of  mind.  Now  if  his  heart  has  throbbed  healthily  with  Christian 
love,  and  his  conscience  has  been  vivified  with  thoughts  of  Christian  obligation, 
•he  will  in  his  business  stand  forth  as  a  man  of  Christian  inte^ty  and  kincQineM. 
There  cannot  be  much  divine  study  during  the  hours  of  busmess,  bntth^t)  nny 
be  divine  service — ^not  frequent  direct  thoughts  of  God,  y«t  a  real  and  a  vrise 
obedience;  and  he  who  would  transact  business  divinelv,  must  seek  the 
necessarv  strength  and  disposition  in  the  worship  and  thougnt  of  other  times. 
Whilst,  however,  direct  spiritual  exercises  are  essential  to  enable  a  man  to  do 
common  work  in  a  Spiritual  temper,  the  doing  of  common  work  in  such  a 
temper  ereatly  promotes  spirituality ;  and  unless  it  be  so  done,  spiritual  exer- 
cises wiSi  soon  become  to  the  man  a  form  and  a  weariness,  or  at  best  a  reproach 
and  pain ;  and  to  his  God  an  offence  and  a  mockery. 

APHORISMS. 

It  is  well  that  the  mind  should  not  be  fixed  too  lon^  and  exclusively  on  the 
same  things.  If  it  be,  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  not  only  partial,  but 
erroneous.  The  eye  that  looks  upon  an  object  with  steady  and  prolonged  gaze 
not  only  does  not  see  any  thing  else,  but  cannot  see  even  it, 

A  vast  deal  more  may  often  be  done  by  a  wise  superintendence  than  a  pe^ 
sonal  activity.    The  shepherd  does  nearly  all  his  work  by  his  dog. 

There  is  no  payment  for  some  things.  The  difference  is  between  one  who 
can  do  them,  and  all  the  rest  who  cannot. 

Next  to  the  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  the  not  doing  good  lest  evil 
should  come. 

Of  course  none  of  us  is  a  Paul ;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  like  bim  in  will, 
however  meaner  and  weaker  in  faculties.  The  iris  in  the  dew-drop  is  just  as 
true  and  peorfect  an  iris,  as  the  bow  that  measures  the  heavens,  and  betokens 
the  safety  of  a  world  from  deluge. — J.  Sterling, 

The  soul  of  man,  approving  of  the  true  and  the  ri^t,  whether  it  will  or  no* 
wherever  these  are  discerned,  points  with  unerrine  certaintv  to  that  which  is 
the  source  of  this  its  moral  power,  viz :  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  cbaracter — 
even  as  the  poised  steel,  turning  ever  to  the  mvsterious  north,  indicates  the 
existence  of  that  unknown  power,  which  from  afar  controls  all  its  vibrations, 
whose  infiuence  it  ever  feels,  and  at  whose  pxeeence  it.kembIeB.—- JSev.  /.  HoMn. 
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PRESBYTERIAN    UNION. 

Thebe  is  a  perfect  consist^icy  between  a  strong  attachment  to 
onr  own  branch  of  Christ's  Ohnrch,  and  an  enlarged  and  most  tender 
love  for  ^^  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours."  1  Cor.  i.  2.  How  remarkably 
this  was  exemplified  in  the  late  Pr.  Chalmers,  is  known  to  all  well- 
informed  Presbyterians.  The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  uncompromising  champion  of.  her  distin- 
guishing principles,  and  the  eloquent  advocate  of  her  public  mea- 
sures, he  was  at  the  same  time  alive  to  every  interest  of  the  body 
catholic,  not  excepting  those  organizations  in  which  he  saw  much 
to  deplore  and  to  condemn.  In  this  his  character  stands  as  a  re- 
buke, first  to  the  narrowness  of  such  as  never  look  over  the  low  wall 
of  their  own  petty  enclosure,  and  then  of  all  who  think  it  necessary 
to  buy  a  seeming  union  at  the  price  of  every  thing  peculiar  in  our 
creed  and  order. 

Presbyterianism  in  America  has  a  work  before  it  which  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  McKemie%  and  Henrys,  and  Taylors,  and  Wil- 
sons, who  laboured  among  our  early  plantations.  We  can  scarcely 
credit  the  statistics  before  our  eyes  when  we  look  over  our  States, 
territories,  and  missions,  and  read  such  figures  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  Presbyteries,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  ministers,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  communicants. 
These  are  not  scattered  individuals,  however  closely  allied,  but  an 
organized  Church,  which,  though  claiming  no  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ark,  are  bound  together  and  identified  by  a  common  creed,  a 
uniform  polity,  and  a  happy  gradation  of  courts.  By  God's  un- 
speakable grace,  this  union  u  not  documentary,  symboUcal,  or 
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simply  nominal,  but  to  a  good  degree  real;  our  nineteen  hnndred 
ministers  are  as  mnch  agreed  in  their  tenets'  as  any  equal  number 
of  men  in  any  church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  A  like  con- 
cord prevails  in  regard  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  great  questions 
w^hich  fearfully  agitate  the  religious  community  at  the  present 
time ;  that  is^  in  regard  to  missions,  reviyals  of  religion,  education, 
and  slavery.  It  is  our  part  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  in  eo  great  a 
favour,  and  to  employ  to  the  uttermost  the  power  entrusted  to  our 
hands. 

The  life  of  an  individual  minister  is  too  short  for  any  part  of  it 
to  be  wasted  in  empty  debates  or  weakening  divisions.  Loyalty  to 
our  beloved  Church,  proceeding  from  admiration  of  its  history, 
thankfulness  for  its  successes,  conviction  of  its  creed,  love  for  its 
members,  and  prayer  for  its  increase,  will  oonsolidate  and  magnify 
our  body  in  an  unexampled  degree.  We  who  are  ministers,  the 
nineteen  hundred  who  go  before  the  many  thousands  of  Israel,  are 
solemnly  called  upon  to  love  our  Ghurob,  and  to  love  one  another, 
with  an  ardency  which  we  have  never  known.  With  such  a  spirit 
of  humble  brotherly  affection,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  paltry  sec- 
tional or  individual  interest,  and  resolved  under  God  to  hold 
together,  even  though  all  others  should  fall  asunder,  ^^  how  should 
one  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight !"  Deut. 
xxxii.  80. 

This  union  must  prevsdl  among  ministers,  or  it  can  never  prevail 
among  the  people ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
can  come  before  us  is,  how  this  delightful  Presbyterian  unity  may 
be  promoted  and  maintained.  We  have  perhaps  been  too  ready  to 
confound  it  with  a  contentious  upholding  of  our  principles  against 
those  who  are  without.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  man  may  be 
triumphantly  polemical  towards  adversaries,  and  yet  may  turn  the 
edge  and  temper  of  his  sword  against  those  also  who  are  within ; 
may  fight  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Just  here  is  the  chief  danger  of 
a  widely  extended  church;  and,  since  there  was  schism  in  the 
world,  no  church  has  ever  been  so  widely  extended.  Just  here, 
therefore,  we  need  to  set  our  strongest  guard.  No  external  con- 
ventional arriangements,  will  secure  this  unity  of  strength.  It  must 
proceed  from  inward  principle,  and  from  principle  that  belongs  to 
the  spirituality  of  religion.  The  hearty,  gracious  union  of  all 
ministers  in  our  Church;  with  a  love  of  one  another's  persons  and 
a  zeal  for  one  another's  success ;  a  resolution  to  sink  differences, 
and  abhor  dissensions ;  and  a  purpose  to  live  and  die  in  a  unani- 
mous struggle  for  the  great  ends  in  which  we  are  agreed,  would  be 
followed  by  an  aggression  on  the  host  of  adversaries  such  as  might 
give  hope  of  Christ's  coming.  That  union  which  is  strength,  and 
which  is  pre-eminently  our  Presbyterian  strength,  in  which  we 
thankfully  and  humbly  hold  ourselves  more  favoured  than  our  Epis- 
copalian and  Congregational  neighbours;  that  union  which  we 
would  perpetuate  must  have  a  deeper  root  than  any  thing  external. 
It  is  not  to  be  secured  by  our  churph  courts.    We  yield  to  none  in 
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admiration  of  presbytery  as  the  form  of  government  most  accordant 
with  American  institutions ;  deeming  this  accordance,  howeyer,  in- 
finitely less  important  than  its  agreement  with  the  New  Testament 
model.  We  know,  and  we  more  and  more  love  and  revere,  that 
beautiful  and  well  compacted  series  of  judicatures,  which  secures 
the  largest  Christian  freedom,  while  it  distinguishes  us  for  ever 
from  the  ^ver  shifting  and  factitious  simulation  of  unity  among  in* 
dependent  societies.  But  we  also  know,  that  Christian  love  may 
die  out  of  the  best  ordered  external  fraternity,  and  be  wanting  as 
truly  in  a  synod  as  in  a  church-meeting.  And  we  have  often  ob- 
served the  facility  with  which  brethren,  who  do  not  know  one 
another,  fall  into  ractious  opposition,  and  fix  themselves  in  party 
hostilities  in  church  courts.  The  united  action  which  we  ought  to 
pray  for  every  hour  of  our  lives,  is  frequently  precluded  by  hasty 
and  ill  considwed  measures  in  deliberative  assemblies.  Brethren 
sometimes  find  themselves  farther  apart  after  a  vote.  Majority  is 
not  unity.  A  party  triumph  may  be  a  defeat  in  respect  to  the 
grand  united  contest.  There  are  some  questions  which  ought  never 
to  come  to  a  vote,  especially  in  our  higher  courts.  Such  are  all 
those  in  which  a  bare  majority,  perhaps  the  majority  of  a  single 
year,  force  through  some  favourite  opinion,  while  they  do  not  carrjf 
the  united  representation,  much  less  the  united  Church. 

The  true  preventive  of  such  disastrous  policy  may  be  suggestcii 
to  us,  if  we  will  look  for  a  moment  at  the  benign  effect  of  brotherly 
intercourse  among  church  officers.  A  familiar  instance  occurs  to 
us.  A  number  of  ministers  and  elders,  from  different  States,  all 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  fall  into  the  same  public 
conveyance  at  some  junction  of  roads  on  the  great  highway,  and 
travel  together  for  several  days.  At  first  meeting  they  are  shy,  if 
not  opposed.  They  break  into  little  groups  and  coteries*  At 
length  the  freemasonry  of  religious  friendship  exchanges  signals; 
the  very  countenances  radiate  a.  familiar  telegraphic  language; 
they  talk  together,  pray  together,  sing  God's  praise  together,  love 
as  brethren,  are  pitiful,  are  courteous,  till  after  five  hundred  miles 
of  fellow-suffering  and  fellow-joying,  they  meet  on  the  common 
platform,  with  an  incapacity  of  suspecting  each  other's  hearts.  Can 
any  experienced  man  deny  that  something  like  this  takes  place 
every  year  7  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  blessed  effects  of  our  annual 
festival.  It  knits  groups  together,  and  if  all  the  groups  could  so 
meet,  it  would  go  far  to  knit  all  together.  That  so  universal  a 
concurrence  should  take  place,  in  fact  it  would  be  visionary  to 
expect;  but  the  instance  brines  us  back  to  the  principle  of  har- 
mony. Needless  bickering  and  enfeebling  separation  in  ecclesiasti- 
pal  bodies,  are  to  be  prevented  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  fraternal 
intercourse  out  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  We  invert  the  true  order. 
Let  us  not  seek  brotherly  love  from  union  in  church  measures,  but 
union  in  church  measures  from  brotherly  love. 

In  order  to  a  united  Presbyterianism  which  shall  make  itself  felt 
with  the  energy  of  a  victorious  army  in  every  unconquered  region 
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•of  the  earth,  we  must  have  a  imion  of  heart  in  the  miniiBtry  and 
eldership.  It  merits  inquiry,  wherever  these  remarks  are  read, 
whether  those  Presbyteries  are  not  most  free  from  discord  and 
unbrotherly  alienations,  in  which  it  is^  most  customary  for  the 
member^  to  come  together  in  other  relations,  where  they  do  not 
confine  their  intercourse  to  the  formalities  of  Presbyterial  busineds, 
but  frequently  assemble  elsewhere  at  sacraments,  at  conferences, 
and  at  revivals.  What  a  singular  statement  it  would  be,  concern- 
ing any  associated  body  of  ministers  and  elders,  to  say  of  them 
that  they  never  meet  statedly  for  conversation,  preaching  and 
prayer,  except  at  the  times  of  formal  meeting,  and  that  at  such 
times  their  devotibnal  fellowship  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or  two. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  Presbyterian  history  of 
Scotland,  both,  ancient  and  modem,  is  the  frequency  of  Presby- 
terial communion  in  those  holy  services  which  cause  hearts  to 
melt  and  to  flow  together.  For  ages  this  was  promoted  by 
the  ancient  method  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  which  had 
some  inconveniences,  but  nevertheless  brought  Onristian  friends 
together  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  caused  brethren  to  know 
one  another,  and  to  correct  one  another,  and  to  profit  by  one 
'another's  gifts  and  graces.  And  in  the  later .  days  of  the  Free 
Church,  whose  history  is  that  of  the  greatest  revival  of  religion 
since  the  Reformation,  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  and 
prominent  for  several  years  after  the  disruption,  than  the  continual 
intermingling  of  brother  with  brother,  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
smallness  of  their  territory  as  compared  with  ours,  but  still  more 
furthered  by  ministerial  visits,  exchanges  of  labour,  meetings  at 
communion  seasons,  missions  of  settled  ministers  to  remote  districts, 
the  highlands,  islands,  and  even  Canada,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  great  public  assemblies ;  so  that  the  gifts  of  the  more  favoured 
points  have,  in  some  measure,  become  the  {)roperty  of  the  most  des- 
titute. And  if  that  surprising  and  edifying  union  which  was  the 
admiration^of  Christendom  at  the  disruption,  and  which  united  the 
Free  Church  as  one  man  in  all  the  Church  schemes  (or  Church 
Boards  as  we  might  call  them)  without  one  single  note  of  that  petty 
discord  which  sometimes  strikes  our  American  ear  from  some  dis- 
tant ill-tuned  string;  if  that  union  seems  a  little  threatened  by 
local  divisions  and  emulations,  we  doubt  not  God  will  bring  their 
hearts  together,  if  he  intends  to  make  them  mighty  against  his 
foes.  As  He  will  unite  us,  of  these  United  States,  if  his  purpose  be 
to  extend  our  influence  in  evangelizing  the  continent  and  the  world. 
Great  awakenings  and  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tend  to 
draw  ministers  together,  and  to  make  them  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  with  the  churches.  The  com- 
munity of  interest  which  would  result  from  a  wide-spread  revival  in 
all  our  Presbyteries,  would  increase  our  spiritual  strength  as  much 
as  the  numerical  increase  of  members.  The  vital  circulation  would 
be  quickened,  and  the  blood  would  flow  briskly  to  those  extremities 
which  are  now  benumbed  with  cold.    It  would  be  a  sign  of  the 
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returning  favour  of  our  God,  if  ministers  and  elders  were  to  be 
found  coveting  such  seasons  of  Christian  intercourse,  and  such 
meeting  for  prayer  and  preaching,  as  are  described  in  the  books  of 
our  fathers.  If  no  other  good  effect  should  proceed  from  such 
gatherings,  tbey  would  at  least  issue  in  mutual  acquaintance  and 
confidence  among  brethren.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  members 
of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  even  clergymen  in  the  same  city, 
dwelling  asunder  in  a?  cold  and  dignified  an  innilation  as  if  each 
was  nestled  on  his  separ^e  iceberg ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  and  gross 
dereliction  of  New  Testament  principle  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  brethren  in  ofSce,  when  they  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
world  as  more  disunited  from  one  another,  except  in  public  bodies, 
than  the  members  of  other  faculties.  There  must  be  more  of 
reality  in  our  brotherhood,  before  we  can  hope  for  union  in  great 
Christian  acts  and  enterprises. 

If  the  men  of  this  world  only  knew  the  elements  of  power  which 
exist  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  would  probably  organize  an 
opposition  even  more  formidable  than  that  which  exists.  For  we 
have  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  and  even  the  wealth,  to  make  our 
body  ten  times  more  influential  than  it  is,  if  these  could  be  brought 
out  in  mass.  Satan,  experienced  in  undermining  strong  founda>- 
tions,  is  doubtless  at  work  beneath  ours,  and  should  he  produce 
serious  division,  our  great  prospects  will  terminate  as  fatally  as 
those  of  our  English  brethren  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

If  an  argument  for  union  and  for  affectionate  loyalty  to  our 
standards  can  be  derived  from  vastness  of  work  to  be  done,  we  have 
it  right  before  our  eyes,  in  any  map  of  our  increasing  territory,  to 
say  nothing  of  foreign  lands.  Can  the  largest  ambition  or  the 
liighest  philanthropy  ask  a  wider  field  than  this  contii^eni; !  To  the 
South  and  West,  North  America  lies  before  the  Presbyterian  people 
of  the  land.  Every  projected  line  of  travel,  every  caravan  to  Santa 
F6,  every  advanced  post  among  the  further  Indians,  every  new 
emigration  to  New  Mexico  and  Oregon,  and  every  new  adventure 
to  California,  point  out  our  work,  and  '^  marshal  us  the  way  that 
we  should  go."  The  power  of  a  united  church,  in  prosecuting  such 
a  work,  is  just  as  distinctly  apparent  as  the  power  of  a  united  nation 
in  prosecuting  a  war.  That  ^Hhe  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,''  is  no  reason  that  they  may  not  be  disabled  by  division. 
Every  division  in  the  schemes,  counsels  and  spirit  of  a  church, 
implies  the  expending  of  a  ^iven  amount  of  energy  on  internal  con- 
flict.. The  forces  in  a  certain  sense  neutralize  each  other.  Those 
few  golden  years  in  which  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  poured 
all  her  resources  into  one  deep  and  broad  channel,  have  witnessed 
an  amount  of  pecuniary  contribution  and  of  personal  labour,  more 
uniformly  levied  from  the  entire  field,  and  more  successfully  pro- 

g'essive,  than  we  can  think  of  in  any  analogous  instance  since  the 
eformation.  ''This  is  the  more  instructive  to  us,  from  our  identity 
of  belief  and  order.  But  should  that  great  community  allow  itself 
to  be  distracted  by  internal  questions  or  sectional  rivalries,  the  cleft 
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will  soon  admit  a  larger  wedge,  and  enemies  will  assemble  to  sneer 
at  the  gaping  fissures.  Avertat  Deus!  In  our  own  case,  no 
maxims  of  minor  policy  can  be  so  dear  or  so  momentous,  as  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  all  our  policy,  that  we  must  be  united.  The 
arm  of  our  Church,  after  much  preparation,  is  raised  for  a  stroke, 
in  the  name  of  our  Master :  to  arrest  that  arm,  when  ready  to  fall, 
is  to  paralyse  our  universal  energy.  Where  is  the  Presbyterian 
who  would  not  sacrifice  his  most  darling  predilection,  o^r  hush  his 
most  impatient  censure,  rather  than  put  back  the  wheels  of  our 
executive  energy  ? 

.  All  that  has  been  said  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  synod, 
every  presbytery,  every  church,  every  minister  and  elder,  ought  to 
keep  fully  in  view  the  imperative  duty  of  united  church  action.  If 
there  were  difierences  among  us,  as  once  there  were,  touching 
evangelical  doctrine,  oj>  the  constitution  of  our  courts,  there  would 
be  a  ground  for  hesitation,  and  for  dread  of  too  powerful  effort. 
But  through  the  sovereign  goodness  of  God  our  Saviour,  we  are  of 
one  mind  as  to  our  formularies,  in  their  strictest  construction.  In 
every  portion  of  our  widely-extended  ministry,  the  same  language 

{)roceeds  from  pulpits  and  the  press.  If  we  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
imits  of  a  small,  thickly-peopled  kingdom,  we  might  apprehend 
danger  from  the  centralization  of  influence  in  certain  points.  But 
the  very  rate  of  our  increase,  the  mingling  of  races,  and  the  geo- 
graphical and  political  dissimilarities  of  our  distant  States,  work 
mightily  and  effectually  against  any  such  consolidation ;  and  the 
perpetual  change  of  our  representation  brings  up  from  the  circum- 
ference the  due  influence  of  every  new  interest  and  opinion.  Among 
all  our  dangers,  the  least  imminent  is  that  of  too  much  union.  Our 
concert  oq  the  single  point  of  evangelizing  the  slave  population, 
while  it  awakens  the  surprise  of  such  as  wait  for  our  halting,  does 
at  this  moment  tend  with  incalculable  force  to  hold  together  the 
stones  of  the  political  arch;  just  as  the  rending  of  some  other 
bodies  has  tended  to  sunder  them.  This,  however,  is  only  an  inci- 
dental good ;  the  unity  of  our  evangelic  work  is  a  direct  and  incum- 
bent duty,  laid  upon  us  as  Christians  and  as  a  Church.  It  is  one 
agreeable  peculiarity  of  our  Presbvterian  system,  in  regard  to  thpse 
great  and  widening  tracts  over  which  it  spreads,  that  the  interest  of 
one  Presbytery  becomes  the  interest  of  all  and  of  every  one.  Our 
ecclesiastical  acts  are  for  the  mass,  and  wl\^ther  we  unite  in  mis- 
sions, schools,  or  publications,  thecfe  things  are  not  done  in  a  corner. 


Sx!78iBiLiTT  TO  Dailt  Mbrcies, — ^Ab  the  Bead  Sea  drinks  in  liie  river  Jordan 
and  ie  never  the  sweeter,  and  the  ocean  all  other  rivers  and  is  never  the  fresher, 
so  we  are  apt  to  receive  daily  mercies  from  God,  and  still  remain  insensible  of 
them,  unthankful  for  them.  God's  mercies  to  us  are  like  the  dew  on  the  ground : 
our  thanks  to  him  like  dew  upon  the  fleece.  We  are  greedy  to  get  mercy, 
tenacious  to  hold  it ;  bat  unthankful  in  acknowledging  or  right! j  using  it. 
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ILLUSTRATION  OF  SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

Mb.  Editob — ^Permit  me  to  give  jour  readers  an  illustration  of 
tlie  effects  of  ^^  systematic  benevolence/'  which  was  .nrged  in  your 
February  number.  There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the 
churches  are  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  more  system, 
economy^  and  efficiency  in  this  department.  Example  is  better  *than 
precept,  and  on  this  account  the  following  practical  corroboration 
of  the  views  heretofore  exhibited  is  given.  About  four  years  ago 
the  Board  of  Publication,  through  the  liberality  of  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  issued  an  edition  of  Dr.  Ghldmers  ^^ Christian  £!cono- 
mics/'  with  an  able  introduction  by  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton.  This 
was  Dr.  Chalmers'  lastdejiverance,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
on  this  subject  which  had  occupied,  so  much  of  his  attention,  and  in 
which  he  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  It  contained  a  review  of  the 
operation  of  this  plan  in  the  ^' Free  Church/'  and  various  sugges- 
tions, which  were  the  result  of  thre^  years  experience,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  working.  The  experiment  in  "that  Church  has  been 
crowned  with  most  extraordinary  success.  No  denomination  of 
Christians  in  modem  times  has  accomplished  more  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers  and  wealth,  and  that  after  having  suffered  for  genera- 
tions the  paralysing  influence  of  State  patronage  and  restraint. 
In  proof  how  much,  under  Qod,  this  has  been  owing  to  its  scriptural 
system  of  making  collections,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  propor- 
tionably  other  churches  have  met  with  success,  as  they  have  been 
conformed  to  this  model. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is,  however,  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  working  of  the  plan  in  our  own  churches.  Having  been 
much  impressed  with  the  suggestions  in  the  *^  Christian  Economics," 
and  finding  that  from  various  causes,  principally  a  systematic  effort 
to  promote  a  vigorous  church  extension,  the  church  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected  Was  falling  off  in  its  contributions  to  the  various 
benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  the  systematic  plan  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Session.  With  some  little  apprehension  of  failure,  it  was 
imanimoudy  resolved  to  make  trial  of  it  for  a  year.  It  was  agreed 
to  divide  the  members  of  the  congregation  into  different  classes, 
and  assign  one  to  each  officer  of  the  church.  A  sermon  was  then 
preached  on  the  general  subject,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  the 
plan  and  detailing  its  various  advantages.  In  the  mean  time  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  annexed  schedule  were  printed,  and  one  or 
more  placed  in  each  pew,  which  the  congregation  were  requested  to 
take*  home  and  consider;  being  informed  that  the  pastor,  or  one  of 
the  elders,  would  call  during  the  week,  and  ascertain  what  each  one 
was  willing  to  contribute  to  the  general  cause  of  Christian  benevo- 
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lence,  and  in  what  proportion  they  would  diyide  it  among  the 
yariouB  specified  objects. 

The  following  Schedule  is  copied  from  that  used  in  the  *'  Free  Chuch, 
Scotland/'  It  ib  intended  to  afford  assistance  to  persons  in  determining,  and 
indicating  what  amount  they  are  willins  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
l)eneTolence,  each  week,  according  to  Uie  apostle's  recommendation  in  1  Cor. 
zri.  2,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  erery  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospered  him  ;*'  and  2  Cor.  viii.  12,  "  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not/'  Some  may  prefer  to  give  more  to  one  object  than  to  another — for 
these  a  blank  column  (No.  10)  is  left,  that  they  may  put  down  What  they  choose 
to  each. 

After  examining  the  following  list,  each  one  is  requested  to  fill  up  the  blank, 
and  sign  it. 


Bates  of  contribntion  toj 

tbe  following  objecta. 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8  No.  9  No.  10 

Foreign  Missions, 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.l2i 

O.I6f 

0.25 

1.00 

2.00    5.00 

Domestic  Missions, 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.12^ 

0.16i 

0.25 

1.00 

2.00    5.00 

£du.  young  men. 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.121 

0.16% 

0.25 

1.00 

2.00    5.00 

Church  Extension, 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0A2k 

O.lfff 

0.25 

1.00 

2.00    5.00 

Bible  and  Tract, 

O.Ol 

0.02 

0.04 

0.12^ 

0.l6i 

0.25 

0.50 

1.00    2.50 

8.  School  and  Poor, 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.12i 

0.)6f 

0.25 

0.60 

1.00    2.50 

Total  per  week, 

0.06 

0.12 

0.24 

0.76 

1.00 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00  25.00 

^  On  oonsidering  the  above  rates,  I  agree  to  giro  the  sums  specified  in  Bate 
Ko.  and  request  the  collector  to  call  for  it  every* 

(Signed) 

P.  S.    After  filling  the  above  blanks,  this  paper  can  be  sent  to  the  pastor,  or 
one  of  the  elders,  or  if  that,  be  not  convenient  it  will  be  called  for. 

*  Insert  the  day  of  the  week,  or,  if  yon  prefer  to  pay  it  monthly,  the  day  of  the 
month,  or  that  you  will  hand  it  at  sach  a  lime. 

« 

The  plan  met  with  yery  general  approbation.  It  has  been  in 
operation  now  nearly  three  years,  and  with  increased  favour.  The 
first  year  the  result  was  $8750,  an  excess  of  more  than  $1100  over 
the  year  before,  notwithstanding  sixty  families,  or  parts  of  families, 
had  colonized  to  build  another  church*  .  The  second  year  the 
amount  raised  was  $5105,  nearly  $1400  more  than  the  first.  And 
the  third  (present)  year  the  amount  promises  to  yield  still  more. 
During  this  time  we  have  had  no  agent  to  visit  the  church,  and 
have  taken  up  no  collection  in  connection  with  the  ordinary.  Sab- 
bath services.  A  portion  of  the  contributors  paid  their  amounts  to 
the  pastor,  or  one  of  the  elders,  once  a  month,  at  one  of  the  evening 
services ;  a  portion  send  them,  and  a  portion  are  called  upon  for 
this  purpose.  We  have  heard  of  no  complaints  from  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  falls;  but  they  have  found  it  the  means  of  b^ng 
brought  into  more  frequent  contact  with  those  over  whom  they 
have  been  made  overseers.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  once  a  year 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  increase  the  amount  subscribed.  There 
can  be  but  little  question  that  most  of  our  churches  would  find  this 
an  economical  and  efiEicient  mode  of  making  collections  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  N.  B.  S. 
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THE  WORLD  AND  ANGELS  JUDGED  BY  SAINTS. 

I  Cor.  vi.  i,  3*    **  Doyetui  know  that  the  saintt  thall  judge  the  world?  Know  ye  not 

th^  we  thall  Judge  angels.^* 

Mant  Glmstians  of  eminent  piety  occupy  a  lowly  situation  in 
life,  and  are  often  despised  and  persecuted.  To  support  them  amidst 
such  sorrows  and  indignities,  God  has  revetiled  to  them  some  of 
those  inestimable  privileges  which  are  reserved  for  them  in  the^orld 
to  come.  He  assures  them  that  they  ishall  hereafter  be  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature ;  see  God,  and  dwell  with  him  for  ever ; 
be  made  like  to  the  Saviour,  and  appear  with  him  in  glory ;  while 
ignominy  and  punishment  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  ungodly. 
In  the  words  quoted,  a  higher  privilege  is  promised;  and  they  are 
assured  that  the  men  o{  the  world  who  here  neglect  God  shall  be 
subjugated  to  the  righteous,  and  that  those  who  now  tempt  them 
frhall  be  compelled'  to  submit  to  their  authority. 

In  order  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  subject  on  which  the  apostle  is  writing.  He  is  cen- 
suring the  Christians  of  Corinth  for  carrying  their  quarrels  before 
Pagan  tribunals,  and  thus  bringing  reproach  upon  the  Christian 
name ;  while  the  honour  of  religion  required  that  they  should  con- 
ceal their  disputes,  and  terminate  them  amicably  by  choosing  from 
the  church  persons  to  decide  them.  He  addresses  the  principle  of 
honour,  and  says,  (for  this  is  the  purport  of  his  words),  ^'  How 
shameful  for  you  to  seek  among  the  profane,  the  enemies  of  your 
faith,  an  aid  which  your  own  brethren  are  able  to  afford  you !  Is  it 
not  a  rash,  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  venture  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  love  and  duty,  for  any  of  you  who  have  a  con- 
troversy with  a  Christian  brother  about  civil  affairs,  to  enter  into  a 
lawsuit  against  him  before  heathen  magistrates,  who  would  rejoice 
in  your  contentions,  and  from  whom  impartial  justice  is. not  to  be 
expected  ?  Should  you  not  rather  refer  the  decision  to  some  amonff 
jouiselves,  who  possess  a  holy  character,  who  better  understand 
things  of  this  kind,  who  will  give  a  righteous  judgment,  and  exercise 
tenderness  in  the  acpommodation  of  differences  ?  Remember  that 
you  are  a  Ghristian  society;  remember  the  privileges  belonging  to 
Christians.  What !  can  you  suppose  that  those  who  shall  one  day 
judge  men  and  angels  are  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  right  and 
wrong  between  one  brother  and  another ;  of  properly  deciding  those 
trivial  affairs  which  relate  to  this  mortal  life?" 

The  object  of  the  apostle  is  then  clear,  and  admits  of  no  dispute; 
all  must  agree  in  that  course  of  conduct  which  he  is  persuading  the 
Corinthians  to  adopt. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  argument  he  employs  to  induce 
them  thus  to  act  7  In  what  consists  this  privilege  which  is  attri^ 
btUed  to  the  saints  f  what  is  this  judgment  which  they  shall  exercise 
upon  the  worldy  and  upon  angels  ? 

Vol,  L— No.  5.  27 
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In  order  to  determiiie  this  question,  we  shall  make  some  prelimi- 
nary observations, 

1.  We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  words  speak  o{  aprero^ 
gativBy  of  which  the  Corinthian  Christiane  were  not  in  actual  poe- 
seesiony  when  Paul  wrote,  hut  which  was  reserved  for  them — '^  The 
saints  shall  judge  the  world — we  shall  judge  angels." 

2.  He  speaks  of  this  judgment  as  though  it  were  well  .known 
among  them,  and  of  which  none  of  them  could  be  ignoranti  He 
teaches  them  no  new  point  of  doctrine— discourses  no  new  mysterj. 
He  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  precisely  as  he  doea  imme- 
diately afterwards  on  one  of  the  plainest  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
^^Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God?" 

3.  The  import  of  the  words  must  be  such  that  they  will  directly 
tend  to  prove  the  point  which  the  apostle-  has  in  viewj  viz*  that  the 
Corinthians  should  choose  from  the  members  of  the  church  persons 
to  decide  their  diffei*ences,  instead  of  carrying  them  before  Pagan 
tribunals.  That  interpretation  of  the  words  which  does  not  unite 
these  three  conditions  cannot  be  correct. 

We  believe  that  the  judgment  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  shall 
take  place  at  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  and  that  it  refers  to 
Christians  assembled  around  the  t!r^nal  of  Christy  taking  apart  as 
his  assessors,  in  the  judgment  pronounced  on  impenitent  men  and 
fallen  angels** 

We  shall  consider  each  of  the  verses  separately. 

^^Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?"— ^the 
ungodly  world.  It  is  true  that  the  righteous  shall  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  as.  well  as  the  wicked ;  but  it  seems  to  be  no 
contradiction  to  any  part  of  Scripture,  to  suppose  that  the  saints, 
after  they  have  received  the  sentence  of  blessedness,  should  join  the 
Saviour  in  the  future  transactions;  should  have  certaia  rights,  rela- 
tions, and  functions,  which  constitute  them,  in  a  more  limited,  but 
yet  in  a  true  sense,  the  judges  of  the  impenitent. 

But  in  what  respect  will  the  saints  jut^e  the  unbelieving  world  ? 

1.  Not  merely  by  Approving  the  act  of  the  Judge,  but  by  their 
faith  and  piety  condemning  the  impenitent  and  ungodly,  and  mani- 
festing the  perfect  equity  of  the  sentence  pronounced.  If  according 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  ^Hhe  inhabitants  of  Kineveh  and 

*  Some  andent&nd  this  judging  of  the  world,  as  the  triumph  whieh  Chrigtianity  tkould 
gfUn  oter  the  Pagan  world,  and  when  the  Roman  empire  ahonld  become  Christian.  By 
this  revolution,  of  which  Constantine  was  the  instrument,  "  the  saints,"  that  is,  the 
Christian  people,  became  the  masters  of  their  persecutors,  subjected  their  tyrants,  judged 
in  their  turn  those  who  had  judged  them,  and  exercised  upon  the  Pagan  world  the  same 
authoritj  which  this  world  had  exercised  upon  them  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Those  who 
thus  explain  this  judging  of  the  world,  interpret  the  latter  passage,  "**  we  shall  judge 
angel8f^^  in  this  manner.  Supposing  that  evil  spirits  are  spoken  of,  thej  understand  it  aa 
referrine  to  that  entire  which  the  primitive  Christiane  exercised  i^pon  devile,  when,  by*  the 
name  of  Jesus,  they  expelled  them  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  poMessed.  This 
miraculous  power  the  Saviour  promised  to  his  disciples,  (Mark  xvi.  17),  and  declares 
that  by  the  exercise  of  it,  (John  xvi^ll)  ''the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged.*'  This 
explication,  though  ingenious,  is  not  satisfactory ;  fo^  it  has  none  of  the  three  conditions 
which  we  haye  remarked  should  concur  in  the  proper  explanation. 
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the  queen  of  the  south;"  that  is  to  say,  if  Pagans  and  infidels  at 
the  last  day  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  Jewish  nation  ;  if, 
as  Paul  asserts^  the  Pagan  who  observes  the  natural  law,  shall  judge 
the  Jew  who  transgresses  it ;  if  it  be  said  of  Noah,  that  he  con- 
demned the  old  world,  because  he  opposed  the  example  of  his  faith 
to  their  profane  unbelief;  with  how  much  more  propriety  may  it  be 
affirmed  of  the  saints  in  the  midst  of  that  glory  with  which  they 
shall  be  crowned,  that  they  shall  judgd  the  rebellious  world,  since 
their  example  will  prove  the  possibility  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
men,  and  their  recompense  of  reward  manifest  the  sufficiency  and 
power  of  those  motives  which  were  ureed  to  obedience. 

2.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  chief  sense  in  which 
the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.  When  we  consider  the  strict  union 
that  there  is  between  believers  and  Christ,  so  that  they  intimately 
partake  of  the  acts,  privileges,  and  glory  of  their  Divine  Head^  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging,  that  as  they  shall  reign 
with  him,  so  also  they  shall  jointly  judge  the  world  with  him;  that 
as  he  promises  them  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  upon  his  throne, 
as  kings  and  priests,  so  also  he  will  permit  them  to  'sit  down  upon 
his  tribunal,  and  icause  them  in  somo  degree  to  partake  of  the  office 
of  judge,,  as  far  as  the  infinite  distance  between  created  beings  and 
the  Son  of  God  can  enable  them  to  participate. 

This  seems  to  be  asserted  in  other  parts  of  Scripture — "  He  that 
overoometh,"  saith  the  Saviour  to  the  Apostle  John  (Rev.  iii.  26, 27), 
^^  and  keepeth  my  words  to  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over 
the  nations,  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron."  *  This  pro- 
mise denotes  not  merely  a  pre-eminenc6,  but  also  a  species  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  over  the  ungodly.  It  is  the  same  idea  which 
David  expresses  in  the  49th  Psalm ;  speaking  of  the  wicked,  he  says : 
^^  Death  shall  feed  on  them,  and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion 
over  them  in  the  morning ;"  that  is,  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
John  tells  us,  (Rev.  xx.*  4),  ^^  I  saw  thrones  and  they'' — that  is,  the 
glorified  saints — ^^sat  on  thedi,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them ;" 
whidi  figures  well  express  the  events  of  the  last  day,  when  the  saints 
assembled  around  Jesus  Christ,  and  covered  with  the  rays  of  his 

Slory,  shall  not  only  see  this  world  trodden  under  their  feet,  and 
espoiled  of  its  lustre,  but  shall  also  join  with  the  supreme  Judge, 
as  his  assessors,  in  the  sentence  which  shall  condemn  the  impious  to 
eternal  darkness.  ^ 

^^  Know  ye  not  that  we  ihdll  judge  angels  f "  By  this  expression 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  holy  angels ;  for  they  ^^  kept  their  first 
state,"  and  were  confirmed  in  holiness,  and  therefore  they  will  not 
be  judged  at  the  last  day,  nor  subjugated  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
saints.  When  Christ  shall  assume  the  office  of  judge,  these  holy  and 
happv spirits  will  be  employed  as  ministers. to  execute  his  orders; 
irill  bear  to  his  tribunal  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his  beloved  people. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fallen  angels.  Both  Peter  and  Jnde  informs 
ns,  (2  Pet.  ii.  4 :  Jude  6,)  that  God  ^^  delivered  the  angels  that  sinned 
to  be  reserved  to  judgment,  and  that  they  are  kept  in  everlasting 
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chains,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day/'  Then  thej  will  be 
brought  before  Christ,  to  answer  for  all  those  miseries,  of  which  they 
were  the  authors,  and  of  all  those  sins  of  which  they  were  the  instru- 
mental cause.  .Then  those  saints  whom  they  attempted  to  betray  and 
destroy,  will  triumph  over  them ;  those  children  of  God,  whom  they 
now  persecute  and  distress,  will  be  associated  with  the  Saviour  in 
judging  them,  and  dooming  them  to  everlasting  torment. 

This  interpretation  unites  all  those  'conditions  which  we  said 
should  concur  in  the  proper  explanation  of  the  passage.  It 
speaks  of  a  privilege  which  the- belie  vers  in  Oorinth  had  not  yet 
enjoyed^  since  it  will  not  be  conferred  on-  them  until  the  end  of 
the  world. 

This  privilege,  founded  on  promises  made  to  believers  of  commu- 
nion with  Christ  in  all  his  offices,  could  not  heme  been  unlenoton.io 
the  Corinthian  -church. 

The  explanation  makefl  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  forcible,,  and 
connects  the  principle  which  he  lays  doton^  v)ith  the  consequeftes 
which  he  draws  from  it;  as  if  he  had  said,  '^  do  yo.u,  who  in  your 
capacity  as  saints  are  called  to  be  judges  of  the  world  and  fallen 
angels,  believe  that  you  are  now  incapable  of  deciding  the  smallest 
differences  among  your  brethren." 

If  the  interpretation  which  we  have  given  of  this  passage  be  cor- 
rect, Aou;  inexpressibly  gteat  will  be  the  honour  of  the  saints  at  the 
last  day  !  They  shall  not  only  be  acquitted  and  declared  righteous, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour ;  not  only  be  welcomed  to  the 
seat  of  approbation  at  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  ;  not  only  have  all 
their  Services  for  Christ  brought  into  remembrance ;  not  only  be 
freed  from  all  sin,  and  crowned  with  immortal  glory ;  but  they  shall 
also  have  the  exalted  honour  of  being  the  assessors  of  the  ^^  Judge 
of  all,"  of  uniting  with  him  in  judging  wicked  men  and  fallen 
angels,  and  of  saying  withsolemn  acclamation ;  "  Thou  art  righteous, 
0  God,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus."     (Rev.  xvi.  6,) 

If  the  world  is  thus  to  be  judged  by  the  saints,  how  little  ought 
they  to  be  affected  by  its  censures — how  little  should  they  acknow- 
ledge its  authority  over  them.  It  is  not. the  tribunal  at  which  they 
are  to  render  an  account  of  their  actions — so  far  from  it,  it  is  itself 
to  be  judged  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  after  theyhave  been  absolved 
by  their  great  Master.  This  blind,  corrupt,  and  malignant  world, 
which  loves  to  wound  the  reputation  of  the  pious ;  whidh  often  treats 
them  with  disdain,  and  condemns  them  with  severity ;  which  opposes 
and  mocks  at  vital  godliness,  shall  thea  appear  confounded,  humbled 
and  in  despair;  forced  to  behold  those  saints,  whom  it  trampled  on, 
or  scorned,  seated  on  thrones,  possessing  a  dignity  and  enjoyment 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  Who  will  not  say  with  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  iv.  8,)  "  ii  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  Judged  of 
man's  judgment.'*  &•  K.  K. 
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EARTHLY  GIFTS  AND  HEAVENLY. 

I  lAT  witliiii  th«  poreh  one  sommer  noon,  > 

Beneath  the  quivering  shade  our  oak  tree  threw; 

Now  at  the  "  blue  rejoicing  eky"  of  June 
Gazing  until  my  eyes  were  611^,  with  dew 

'  Of  happy- tearv^now  at  the  Taiying  hue 

The  bright  graH  wore^as  the  young  fotiage  made — 

Striving  to  keep  the  light  from  shining  through—- 
A  trembling  chequer-woxk  of  sun  and  shade, 
While  the  soft  odorous  wind  among  the  branchba  played. 

It  bore  upon  its  wings  the  blossom'd  soent 
Of  pleasant  fields— fields  that  the  Lord  had  bleoed— 

And  through  an  opening,  in  the  firmament 
Of  arching  boughs,  and  leaves,  the  eye  found  lest 

On  wood-crowned  hills.    The  sense  of  beauty  pressed 
Full  on  my  soul.    It  was  no  common  mirth. 

But  a  deep  rapturous  calm  that  filled  my  breast^ 
Too  deep  for  words-— and  then,  this  thought  had  birth, 
Oh,  how  can  Heaven  be  more  beautifiil  than  £arth  1 

And,  while  I  sat  and  mused,  a  fiiir  child  stood 
Looking  into  my  face  with  loving  eyes. 

And  then,  in  livelier,  yet  not  happier  mood, 
6ped  her  away  to  seek  some  childish  prize— 7 

Kose-bods,  perchance,  or  gOlden  butterflies : 

I  watched  her  bounding  step,  and  shared  her  bliss. 

And  in  my  own  despite,  the  thought  woM  rise- 
Loving  seemed  such  a  well  of  happiness 
That  Heaven  itself  could  give  no  higher  joy  than  this. 

Ab !  foolish  heart  I '  Because  my  God  hath  ehed 
Fragrance  and  beauty,  lote  and  joy,  like  light, 

Around  the  path  He  nukes  my  feet  to  tread. 
Shall  I  presume  to  limit,  thns^  His  might  1 

And,  for  His  lesser  gifts  are  fair  and  bright, 
Shall  I  so  slight  the  greater !    Shall  I  say. 

Pleased  with  the  brilliance  of  the  starry  night. 
Or  charmed  with  rosy  dawn,  that  perfect  day 
Cojild  shed  nolnigbter  lig^  and  pour  no  warmer  ray  j  . 

• 

No  I -rather  thus— if  Thou  hast  kindly  given 

Green  earth,  and  beaming  skies,  and  plenteous  fields, 

And  all  the  glories  of  the  midnight  heaven, 
And  human  love  with  all  the  joys  it  yields— 

If  tbed,  the  gifts,  with  which  Thy  goodness  gilds 
The  lot  of  all,  making  this  earth  so  dear, 

What  untold  glory  must  that  be,  which  fills 
The  dwellers  in  Thy  fer-off  heavenly  sphere. 
When  Thou  hast  shed  so  much  around  us  even  here ! 

M.  O.  J. 
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THE  RANK  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Apostle  Paul  could  not  allow  divisions  in  the  Chnrcli ;  and 
when,  at  Corinth,  one  said^  I  am  of  Paul,  and  others,  I  of  ApoUos, 
and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ,  he  upbraids  >them  as  carHaL 
He  reproves  their  schismatical  partialities  for  particular  religious 
.teachers,  as  mistaking  the  proper  office  of  the  Christian  minister, 
who  only  plants  and  waters,  while  Ood  gives  the* increase;  as  incon- 
sistent with  thek  being  the  husbandry,  or  the  building  of  God,  and 
with  their  unity  as  a  superstructure  on  the  only  foundation,  Jesus 
Christ.  He  pronounces  it  inconsistent  with  their  collective  capa- 
city, as  the  temple  of  God,  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  most 
of  all,  tmWorthy  of  their  relation  to  the'  ministry,  to  all  created 
things,  and  through  Christ,  to  God  himself.  ^^All  things  are 
yours ;  ifhether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours ;  and 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  Qt>d's."    - 

A  startling  .argument  for  union  among  Christians;  joining  them 
with  Christ,  as  embraced  with  him  in  the  final  cause  of  all  things  I 
And  is  not  this  enough?  Why  needs  the  ocean  fall  to  strife  about 
a  river,  while  all  the  rivers  run  ipto  it  ?  If  Paul,  and  Apollos,  and 
CephaE(,  and  the  worlds  and  life,  and  death,  and  the  present  and  the 
future,  yield  all  their  life,  and  power,  and  glory,  to  the  Church, 
why  needs  the  Church  contend  within  herself  about  particular  gifts  ? 

This  argument  brings  up  one  of  our  spiritual  mysteries ;  the  rela- 
tive place  of  the  Church  in  the  arrangement  of  the  universe. 

Every  system  has  its  chief  end,  and  to  that  end  stand  all  the 
parts  on  a  graduated  scale  of  subserviency.  The' universe  is  a  sys- 
tem with  parts  in  mutual  correspondence,  formed  as  a  whole  for  a 
rich,  vast,  sublime  harmony;  a  harmony  which  would  be  marred  by 
the  silence  or  deviation  of  a  single  voice.  Each  part  has  its  place, 
its  office,  its  organic,  vital  union  with  the  whole  where  it  serves 
and  is  served,  gives  life  and  receives  it,  and  if  unperverted,  fulfils 
by  nature  the  end  of  its  creation.- 

The  parts  respectively  we  graduate,  according  to  their  relations 
to  the  chief  end  of  the  whole.  If  the  chief  end  of  the  vine  be  to 
serve  man  with  its  fruit;  of  the  oak,  to  serve  him  with  its  timber, 
then  we  rank  the  grape  of  the  vine  above  the  tendril,  and  the  tim- 
ber  of  the  oak  above  the  acorn ;  md  the  vine,  in  our  judgment, 
fails  of  its  end  unless  it  bear  grapes  in  its  time,  and  the  oak,  if  its 
timber  be  rotten.  The  preference  arises  not  from  comparing  the 
parts  with  one  another  in  themselves  considered^  but  from  observing 
the  subserviency  of  the  whole  to  other  and  higher  things.  The 
grape,  considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  vine,  has  no  intrinsic  im- 
portance above  the  tendril  or  the  leaf.  They  are  all  partakers  and 
supporters  of  the  common  life  of  the  vine;  and  one  part  is  no  more 
important  to  the  others  than  every  other  is  to  it.    But  because  the 
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vine  yields  its  grftpe,  and  the  oak  its  timber^  to  the  service  of  man, 
those  parts  stand  nearer  to  the  higher  being  they  accommodate, 
and  therefore, 'higher  in  our  esteem;  and  reason  thus  decides  that 
the  vine  vrith  its  branch,  leaf,  and  tendril,  was  made  for  the  grape. 

We  first  find^  in  man,  as  man,  the  tme  qualifications  for  headiship 
over  the  world.  He  is  really  next  to  God;  made  in  the  image  of 
Ood,  able  to  discern  and  appreciate  his  Maker's  character,  capable 
of  loving  what  he  loves,  and  of  hating  what  he  hates;  able  to  hold 
conscious  and  intelligent  intercourse  with  God,  and  to  render  him 
spiritual  worship,  and  standing  as  the  priestly  mediator,  through 
whom  the  ofierings  of  the  irrational  world  may  he  preseiited  to  its 
Maker  in  the  censer  of  a  rationfil  and  voluntary  homage.  It  would 
seem  the  natural  right  of  such  a  being  to  have  dominion  over  the 
lower  creation. 

Had  man  fulfilled  his  office,  and  presented  to  God  the  incense  of 
the  world  in  thd  offerings  of  his  -own  pure  heart,  he  might  have 
always  regarded  ^^all  tUn^"  as  his.  His  fall  involved  a  change 
in  the  state  and  action  of  all  things  towards  him.  When  he  refuses 
to  serve  God,  the^  grudge  their  service,  to  him.  ^^  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  brmg  forth  unto  thee."  His  disobedience  cost  him 
his  dominion.  When  he  ceased  to  act  as  the  priest  of  the  world, 
he  ceased  to  rule  as  its  king.  When  he  cast  away  his  censer  he 
forfeited  his  crown.  The  first  Adam  and  his  cUldren  may  no 
longer  appropriate  the  world  to  theniselves.  The  tree  of  life,  the 
concentrated  emblem  of  the  happiness  at  first  deposited  for  man  in 
the  earthly  system,  is  for  ever  guarded  by  the  fiandng  sword  against 
his  approach.  Man  falls  from  his  God,  and  the  lower  world  falls 
from  man.    The  old  creation  loses  its  head. 

But  ^^  behold,  I  make  all  things  new."  A  second  Adam  arises, 
and  he  again  is  made  Lord  of  all.  In  his  Divine  nature  he  is 
the  Lord  Supreme,  and  without  appointment ;  original  Proprietor, 
Ruler  by  natural  richt;  Jehovah;  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace ;  and  the 
government  is  on  his  shoulders  by  his  nature  as  God.  But  when 
he  becomes  a  man  there,  is  room  for  promotion ;  and  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  the  second  is  appointed  to  fill. 
The  first  was  head  of  the  old  creation ;  the  second  is  head  of  the 
new.  The  first  took  his  dominion  and  lost  it ;  the  second  takes  his 
dominion  and  holds  it  for  ever. 

The  first  Adam  stood  for  the  whole  race  of  men,  of  which,  as  it 
then  existed,  he  and.  the  woman  were  in  fact  the  whole.  And  to 
invest  them  with  dominion,  was  really  to  invest  the  race.  It  was, 
in  its  nature,  precisely  such  a  transaction,  as  if  the  whole  existing 
family  of  man  should  how  be  called  together  and  addressed  as  a 
body.  Hence  as  Adam  stood  or  fell;  so  stood  or  fell  the  race. 
The  result  was  apostasy  and  ruin.  But  in  Christ  arises  a  new  race, 
with  a  new  head  and  representative,  with  whom  the  covenant  and 
act  of  investiture  are  repeated.  In  the  original  transaction  with 
him,  the  whole  new  creation^  the  Church,  is  present^  as  the  whole 
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race  was  present  in  the  first  Adam ;  and  lie  was  recognized  as  head 
and  representative  of  the  new,  spiritual  race.  He  stood  for  the 
whole.  He  took  for  all  the  dominion  and  the  honour.  For  the 
whole,  he  pledged  ohedience,  and  suffering.    , 

All  thift  was  transacted  in  eternity,  and  now  as  the  spiritual 
generations  arise  in  time,  eaoh  belieyer  individually  and  all  collec- 
tively, claim  under  him.  In  this  spiritual  creation,  Christ  is  ^Hhe 
first  bom  of  every  creature,''  and  in  that  eternity  in  which  he  thus 
existed  as  the  whole  of  the  new  creation  actual,  he  spoke  and  was 
spoken  to  as  if  he  were  already  in  the  body  prepared  for  him.  And 
after  time  began,  while  the  virtue  of  his  incarnation  was  anticipated 
by  an  Abel,  a  Noah,  or  an  Abraham,  he  was  standmg  before'  the 
throne,  and  saying, — ^'  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  The  actuiJ 
obedience,  and  suffering,  and  death,  while  enacted  in  time,  carried 
in  them  the  import  of  ^  the  covenant  of  eternity.  The  Lamb  shun 
under  Pontius  rilate  was  slain  firom  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Thus  stands  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  the  new  creation, 
invested  and  acting  by  the  rules  applied  in  the  case  of  tiie  first. 
From  the  first  spnngs  a  fallen  race  ^^unto  condemnation:"  from 
the  second  a  recovered  race  ^^unto  justification  of  life."  The  first 
was  deposed  from  full  dominion ;  the  second  is  re-invested  with  it. 
<^If  by  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness, 
shall  reign  in  Ufe  by  one,  Jesus  Ohrist." 

We  have  then  a  new  creation  superinduced  upon  the  old.  A  new 
race  of  kings  and  priests  unto  God  arises  to  take  the  place  of  the 
apostates.  And  since,  by  the  rupture  of  this  royal  and  sacerdotal 
link  which  held  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  ^^aU  things"  had  fallen 
off  from  subserviency  to  the  spiritual  kingdom,  that  connection  is 
restored,  that  the  material  world  may  yet  attain  the  end  of  its  crea- 
tion. For  the  material  cannot  serve  the  spiritual  unless  it  serves 
man.  In  him  alone  the  material  and  the  spiritual  have  mutual 
communion.  No  earthly  creature  but  man  can  maintain  the  circu- 
lation between  the  two  worlds,  and  carry  out  the  lower  to  its  end  in 
the  higher.  This  office  was  first  assigned  to  man  as  a  race, 
represented  and  originating  in  Adam;  and  on  his  failure,  .to 
the  new  race,  represented  and  originating  i^  Ohrist^ 

In  Christ,  then,  the  new  creation,  the  Church,  is  brought  into 
union  with  God.  It  has  the  most  intimate  spiritual  communion 
with  him.  And  since  Christ  joined  to  himself  the  whole  of  humanity, 
body  as  well  as  spirit,  he  redeemed  the  material  pax t  of  man  to  the 
service  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  the  bodies  of  his  people  his,  as  well 
as  their  souls.  As  the  people  of  Christ  rise  to  their  spiritual  place 
in  him,  and  assume  their  appointed  relation  to  God,  they  bring  their 
material  constitution  along  with  them,  by  which  they  still  maintain, 
through  their  earthly  life,  their  natural  communication  with  the 
irorld.  And  they  form  the  intermediate  order  of  being  through 
which  the  world  is  to  glorify  its  Maker.  ^^All  things"  must  glorify 
God  by  serving  the  Church. 
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The  natural  benefits  of  the  ^earih  and  all  that  is  therein,  are  still 
rendered  in  some  sort  to  the  human  family  entire.  The  world 
yields  them,  as  it  were,  a  reluctant  reward  for  "the  sweat  of  their 
face ;"  and  for  these  natural  benefits,  the  members  of  the  church,  in 
common  wi^h  the  rest  of  men,  are  subject  to  the  same  condition ; 
but  in  them  the  curse  becomes  a  blessing.  They  stand,  in  spirit, 
abpye  the  level  of  the  fallen  race,  and  hold  "  all  things"  in  subser- 
yienc;^  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  not  ef en  ezceptine  the  residue  of 
mankind.  "  The  nation  and  the  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee 
•hall  perish,"  ^' Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  disoiple,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 
^^  We  know  that  all  diihgs  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God;  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

We  perceive  the  indications  of  this  high  relation  of  the  Church  in 
the  terms  by  which  it  is  expressed.  It  is  called  a  sonship.  To  as 
many  as  receive  him  gives  he  power  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 
^'  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us  that 
we  should  be  ealled  the  sons  of  God."  And  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
comes in  us  the  spirit  of  this  adoption,  adapting  our  spirits  to  the 
relation,  and  prompting  us  to,  address  God  as  •  our  Father.  It  is 
called  a  priesthood^  and  a  royal  priesthood,  implying  the  double 
{Hrerogative  of  dominion  and  of  sacred  ministry;  the  offices  in  which 
the  chosen  generation  are  appointed  ^^  to  show  forth  the  praises  of 
him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light." 
^^  He  hath  redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  even  the  Father."  The  terms  used  in  Scripture  to  de- 
note the  connexion  of  believers  with  Christ,  show  where  they  stand 
in  the  new  creation,  and  in  what  sense  they  are  his.  They  are  in 
him,  one  with  him,  accepted  in  him,  ingrafted  into  him,  are  partners 
with  him  ii^  death,  m  life^  in  dominion,  in  glory.  They  have  him 
in  them,  abiding  in  them,  formed  in  them.  It  is  enough  to  fill  the 
Christian  with  amasement  to  think  what  meaning  there  must  be  in 
those  words.  And  they  so  plainly  express  a  unity  of  rank  and 
destiny  with  Christ  that  we  must  either  take  them  as  a  strain  of 
hyperbole,  or  offer  them  in  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  Church 
to  the  service  of  ^  all  things." 

As  the  most  sublime  and  commanding  of  all  the  illustrations  of 
this  universal  subserviency,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  angels. 
They  do  not  belong  to  this  lower  world ;  yet  they  were  placed  m  a 
special  subjection  to  Christ  in  his  humiliation,  and  in  his  exaltation 
as  Head  of  the  Church.  '^  When  he  bringeth  his  first^begotten  into 
the  world,  he'saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  And 
now  that  he  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
^^  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  are  tnade  subject  unto  him,"  for 
the  service  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  This  explicit  subjection  of 
angels  is  made  to  his  mediatorial,  incarnata  headship  over  the 
Church.  In  his  relations  as  purely  divine,  he  had  the  submission 
of  the  angels  from  their  birth ;  and  there  was  no  place  for  any 
enactment  of  subjection.    But  iriien  he  humbles  himself  and  takes 
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the  fonn  of  a  servant,  when  he  uppeam  so  deposed  from  majesty 
and  depressed  into  humiliation  and  weakness,  the  angels  look  up 
for  autnoritj  to  follow  him  with  their  homage.  They  receive  it; 
and  while  proffering  their  allegiance  to  him  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
they  are  assigned  to  such  service  for  his  ^^  little  ones'*  as  may  be 
committed  to  them  ^'before  the  face  of  his  Father  in  heaven." 
"Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  unto 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation." 

Wlule,  then,  the  Scriptures  assert  the  propriel^  of  the  Church  in 
"  all  things,"  we  see  how  their  assertion  is  justified  by  the  law  of 

S-aduated  subserviency,  which  prevails  throughout  the  works  of 
od.    And  we  see  how  even  the  angels  fall  into  the  service  of  the 
Church,  by  vir^e  of  her  unity  irith  ^ir  Maker  and  Lord. 

Behold  here  the  true  climax  of  the  universe.  It  corrects  the 
poetical  fancy  which  concatenates  the  parts  of  the  creation  from 
nothing  up  to  God.  The  poet  places  "  nothing"  at  the  bottom,  the 
apostle  "aU  things;"  and /die  steps  of  the  rising  scale  are,  all 
things,  the  Church,  Christ,  and  God.  The  world  is  joined  to  the 
Church  on  ^earth  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature,  through  which  it 
ministers  to  spiritual  life;  the  Church  is  Christ's  by  the  oneness  of 
the  mediating  nature,  borne  by  him,  and  imparted  to  her;  Christ  is 
God's  by  the  oneness  of  the  divine.nature.  The  links  are  iiisepara- 
ble;  the  series  is  complete.  The  old  creation  forms  the  lower 
extreme,  God  the  higher,  the  vast  interval  being  filled  by  Ohrist, 
and  his  body  the  Chi^rch.  J.  W;  Y. 


A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPElt  FOR  ALL. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  EVXRT  HQUSK.  • 

The  Presbyterian  Magazine  supplies  an  important  want  in  our 
Church.  It  comes  between  our  Quarterlies  and  Weeklies,  and  con- 
tains, along  with  much  excellent  and  substantial  matter,  notices  and 
statistical  information  which  reading  men  wish  both  to  receive  and 
preserve.     Hence  many  will  rejoice  in  its  success. 

But  there  is  still  a  want  of  immense  importance^  whidi  must  be 
supplied.  We  should  have  a"  religious  weekly  paper,  taken  and 
read  in  every  house  which  claims  our  name;  whether  the  inmates 
be  really,  or  but  nominally  ours.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  four-fifths  of  our  families  are  destitute  of  such  a  weekly 
visitor.  . 

This  is  the  dav  and  the  country  for  the  instruction  and  elevation 
of  the  people.  The  masses  are  to  be  taught  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  wont  to  take  a.lead  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  has  been  a  principle  with  her,  that  every  mind  should  be  enlight- 
ened.   She  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  a  free  government,  and 
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a  free  Christianity;  and  henoQ  has  been  the  patron  of  that  universal 
instruction  which  sustains  freedom,  and  makes  liberal  institutions  a 
blessing.  She  has  always  aiaintaihed  a  preached  gospel,  and  endea- 
voured to  produce  a  reading  and  investigating  people,  and  has 
advocated  the  circulation  of  well  written  books.  She  has  long 
strove,  and  with  great  success,  to  have  the  £ible  and  the  Catechism 
in  every  house  claiming  her  connexion.  Shall  she  now  add  the 
religio,ii6  weekly  ?  The  question  is  worthy  our'  serious  consideration. 
Yea,  more;  it  merits  a  judicious,  liberal,  and  persevering  effort. 

Some  of  our  families,  say  One-fifth  of  themi  are  already  supplied; 
and  we  have,  say  ten  different  papers  published.  To  increase  the 
editions  of  these  papers  five-fold  would,  so  far  as  labour  and  mate- 
rial are  concerned,  be  an  easy  task.  The  matter  being  collected, 
and  the  presses  in  actual  operation,  the  increase  of  copies  would 
cost,  on  an  average,  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  one  cent  each ;  or 
fifty-two  cents  a  year.  Can  we  raise  the  means  so  to  multiply 
existing  papers?  We  have  the  means  abundantly  if  ife  had  but. 
some  efficient  plan  by  which  we  could  co-operate.^  vTho  will  give  us 
such  a  plan  ?  Where  shall  we  hold  our  conference  for  the  maturing 
of  it? 

The  advocates  of  this  great  and  good  cause  have  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  present  with  sufficient  prominence,  nor  to  hold  up  with 
sufficient  steadiness,  the  end  they  have  in  view.  Exceptions  having 
been  taken  to  some  of  the  means  which  they  at  first,  though  but 
incidentally,  suggested,  the  public  attention  has  b^en  too  much 
drawn  away  from  the  thing  to  be  accomplished.  If  we  can  but  have 
the  RIGHT  EIKD  of  paper  in  every  house,  what>  matters,  it  whether 
it  be  cheap  f  or  by  whom  it  shall  be  published?  or  whether  it  shaJl 
be  by  one  press,  or  by  many?  or  by  the  old  p^e^ses,  or  by  new 
ones?  The  advocates  oi  cheapness^  and  of  church  actiony  certainly 
never  regarded  these  thmgs  as  demanding  a  moment's  consideration 
beyond  their  value  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  the  vastly  impor- 
tant good  at  which  they  aim.  And  they  will  doubtless  most  cheer- 
fully abandon  these  things,  if  any  of  their  brethren  will  lead  them 
to  niofe  effective  counsek. 

Are  we  then  all  agreed  as  to  the  bkd  ?  Shall  every  family  in  our 
connexion — ^poor^  as  well  as  rich;  country,  as  wdll  city;  professors 
and  non-professors,  have  a  religious  weekly,  of  the  very  best  cha- 
racter? '  Shall  such  a  paper  unfailingly  follow  the  Bible  and  the 
Catechism,  and  be  the  companion  of  the  people  and  the  pastor  ? 
Shall  this  be  henceforth  a  aistinctive  aim  of  our  Church?  Is  it 
desirable  ?  And  shall  we  not  at  least  try — try  eamel^tly,  and  pa- 
tiently, and  long,  and  with  ardour,  and  with  liberality,  to  have 
it  so?  D. 

[Tlie  above  lenfible  and  candid  cOmmmiicatioD  ia  fVom  one  of  the  moat  inflaential 
ftdvocatea  of  the  «  cheap  paper"  acbeme.  The  obfect  ia  one  of  very  great  iaiportance. 
U  ahould  be  kept  before  the  Church  ontU  aomething  effectaal  ia  accompUahed. — £p.] 
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REMARKS  ON  McDONOGH'S  WILL  AND  ON  LEGACIES. 

flOlOB  ACCO0KT  OF  THE  lATE  ^OHK  KcDONOGH  OF  KXW  ORLEANS,  AND  OF  HIS  CHARITA- 
Bl£  BEQUESTS:  TflTH  KKMAEK9  SUOOBSTED  BT  THE  LEGAL  FRQCEBI>IN<»  WHICH 
HAYS  TAKEN  PLACE  WITS  BEFEBENOB  TO  TB^  WILL. 

Thb  will  of  the  late  Mr.  McDoaogh  deYisine  his  immeiise  estate,  valBed  at 
from  fiye  to  ten  millioiw  of  dollars,  to  Tarious  cnyrital^le  ol^eots,  has  awakened 
60  general  curioaitj,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readafs  of  this 
Magazine  to  learn  something  of  the  man,  and  to  see  a  correct  sjaopsiB  of  the 
will  itself.  It  seems  too,  to  afford  a  suitable  occasion  fot  making  a  few  bu£- 
ffestioiis  on  the  eeneral  sulject  of  charitable  )>equei^,  whieh  are  so  frequent^ 
found  to  fail  of  uieir  aim. 

It  SQoma  that  Mr.  McDonni^  was  bom  in  BaUimone;  Mairlaiid,  in  177S^. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  reTolutionary  soldier.  His  mother  had 
been,  carried  cajptiye  by  tiie  Indians  in  early  life,  and  retained  amone  them  for 
ten  years.  They  were  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian .  Church.  In  hiB 
memoranda  of  InBtraotionfl  to  his  executors,  he  says,  that  he  was  oarefuUy  in- 
■tnkcted  by  them  in  tlio  Bible,  tiie  Shorter  Oa^hism,  and  in  muaie,  to  whidi 
last  he  singularly  enough  ascribes  all  his  piety.  He  was  early  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Baltimore,  and  about  the  time  that  he 
became  of  age,  was  sent  by  his  emloTer  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  after 
engaged  in  business  for  himself.  He  left  in  Baltimore  both  of  his  parents,  who 
liYBd,  the  one  till  1808,  and  the  other  till  ISOd^his  brother,  who  loUowed  him 
to.  New  Orleans  in  a  few  years,  where  he  died  of  cholera  in  1832— and  four 
sisters,  to  all  of  whom  he  manifested  at  that  time  a  warm  attachment.  Devot- 
ing himself  very  asnduously  to  business,  at  a  period  when  New  Orleans  opened 
a  wide  field  for  commercial  enterprise,  he  eany  laid  thefoundatioii  of  his  im- 
mense estate,  ^  ac(|uisition  of  which  received  a  groskt  impulse  from  some  suo* 
cessful  speculations  m  land  tiUes  about  the  time  that  Louisiana  was  transferred 
to  this  country.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  in  affluent  style.  But  in 
1816,  on  the  (kath  of  a  bartner,  vrith  whom  he  had  become  associated  in  busi- 
ness, he  received  a  oonsid^able  aeoesBV>n  to  his  pioperty,  and  suddenly  altered 
his  whole  m^de  of  living,  practising  the  most  ngia  ecoaopiy,  and  giving  hio^ 
self  more  entirely  to  the  engrossing  concerns  of  business.  The  influence  of 
such  a  life,  upon  a  solitary  man,  seems  to  have  insensibly  blunted  his  social 
affectioiis;  for  he  gradually  eeasea  to  hold  much  intercourse  witii  his  relatives, 
and  what  little  he  had  becamis  of  a  very  fonnal  kind.  WiUi  1ms  brotiber  who 
resided  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  not  on  speaking  imOna  for  a  vumber  «f  yean 
previous  to  his  death.  One  passion  absoroed  his  soul.  To  every  thing  eke  he 
closed  his  heart  with  impenetrable' obstinacy.  ^^  To  the  numcarous  applications 
for  p^iblio  and  benevolent  objects  which  were  made  to  him,  it  is  said  that  he 
repued  that  he  was  a  steward  of  Gbd,  and  was  not  permitted  to  give.  Indeed 
he  intimates  in  his  memoranda^  that  he  was  under  tae  special  iniuenoe  of  the 
Spirit,  in  forming  the  plans  detailed  in  his  wilL  And  i»  really  seems  to  have 
been  under  some  delusion  with  reforenoe  to  these  cherished  projects,  which 
betrayed  him  into  i^e  ^ssest  inconsistencies.  For  while  it  was  tne  profe^ed 
urn  of  his  life  to  provide  for  the  gratuitous,  education  of  the  poor,  on  the  im- 
portance of  which  he  makes  aiany  sensible  and  pious  obswyations  in  his  irill 
and  memoranda,  he  aianifested  a  remarkable  indifference  to  the  education  of 
his  own  poor  relatives.  He  says  too  that  *'the  poor  should  look  ujlm  the  rich 
as  reservoiis  in  which  the  Most  High  makes  to  flow  the  rich  streams  of  his 
beneficence  to  be  laid  up  for  seasons  of  distress  and  affliction  to  the  poor.'' 
But  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  administer  relief  to  his  own  needy  delations,  in 
cases  not  only  of  poverty,  but  of  severe  and  painful  sickness.  To  liis  slaves  he 
manifested  much  kindness.  He  had  a  Saboath  school  and  preaching  on  his 
plantation,  where  sometimes  one  of  the  slaves,  sometimes  strangers  officiated^* 
he  himself  occasionally  ''  exhorting'  them.  And  he  adopted  a  plan  for  enab- 
ling some  of  tiiem  to  purchase  tibeir  freedom  gradually  by  thdr  own  industry, 
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(he  hanag  Ibiit  limited  ihe  hmm  of  repaired  labour),  wbidh  excited  eonsidei^ 
able  intexeet  in  tihie  public  nuud,  and  led  uany  to  hope  for  happy  general 
results  to  the  Southern  slaTes  through  the  influence  of  this  example,  /but  he 
made  provision  in.hift  will  for  porohafiing  slayee,  as  long  as  they  were  to  be  had 
in  the  country,  to  serye  for  fifteen  jrBscrs — the  very  prime  of  their  lives — as  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  mode  of  working  hia  estate.  To  those  who 
should  grow  old  and  infirm  in  his  service^  he  allowed  ^ty  cents  a  week.  He 
no  doubt  regarded  himself  as  a  Christian  for  many  years  bef<»re  his  death,  and 
aeems.to  have  had  oorreot  evangeUoal  news  to  a  certain  extent,  declaring  that 
his  hope  was  in- Christ  alone,  and  «boat  three  years  before  his  death,  he  made 
a  pubuo  profi^ion  of  religion.  The.ao<mmulation  of  a  lar||e  property  however 
^was  his  ruling  passion,  and  as  he  could  not  carry  this  with  him  out  of  the 
world,  he  determined  to  make  it  the  means  of  perpetuating  hia  name  in  the 
world.  This  is  evident  on  every  page  of  hia  will  and  the  annexed  memo^ 
randa.  Near  the  close  he  says,  "I  have  still  one  small  request  to  make,  ona 
little  favour  to  ask,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  It  is,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to 
the  children  of  the  f  see-schools  situated  aearast  to  the  place  of  my  interment 
to  plant  and  irater  a  few  flowers  around  my  crave.''  Ijiis  he  thooght  would 
have  a  happy  reUg^ous  tendency.  3^  no  doim  flattered  himself  that  in  the 
dispoaition  <n  his.  propertv,  he  wAs  seeing,  as  he  says,  God's  glory  and  tha 
giXKl  of  his  fellow  men.  fiut  he  manifested  hut  little  regard  for  either  in  airf 
other  way;  not  even  his  own  relatives  could  awal^en  hissympa^ies  until  their 
death,  and  then  he  lamented  them  in  very  feeling  terms.  He  was  excieedin^y 
arbitrary  and  donuneering,  and  would  brook  no  oppoaition.  firam  those  he  re- 
garded as  at  aH  dependent  upon  him;  and  in  some  of  hia  dealings  his  love  of 
Accumulation  seemed  to  get  the  bettw  tf  his  aompuloslty. 

He  died  October  27  th,  1850,  lamented  by  few,  and  leaving  a  will  which  will 
probably  g^ve  employment  to  the  lawyers  and  the  courts  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  in  the  end,  perluips  fail  entirely  of  securing' luus  long  cherished  aim« 

The  substanee  of  tiie  wiU  is  as  {bliows: 

1.  To  the  ehildMn  of  Mrs.  Hamet^oDe.of  his  aiatersj  a  small  farm  of  ten  acres 
in  Baltimore  county. 

2.  To  ten  of  his  slaves,  whose  napies  are  mentioiied,  their  freedom,  with  oer- 
tain  provisions  bv  which  others,  affcer  fifteen  years,  are  to  be  sent  to  Liberia, 
and  provided  witn  imfdementa  of  husbandry,  a  .Bible,  and  a  oerti^cate  of  cha- 
racter. Others  are  then  to  be  purohasad,  and  after  « like  period  of  service,  to 
be  set  free  in  the  same  manner., 

3.  To  the  American  Ooloniaation  Society  an  annrnty  for  fiurty  years,  of  the 
one-eighth  part  of  the  nett  yearly  income  of  the  whole  estate,  provided  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  thait  $&,000  in  any  one  year. 

4.  To  the  <»ty  of  New  Orleans  a  siaular  annuity,  for  an  asylum  fot  the  poor, 
amtil  it  shall  amount  to  $600,000,  not  more  than^  one-third  of  which  is  to  be 
•expended  on  the  buildings. 

0.  To  the  soeietv  for  Sie  rdief  of  destitute  orph^  boys  in  Neir  Orleans,  a 
like  annuity,  until  it  shall  amount  to  $400,000. 

■  6«  To  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  similar  annuity,  for  a  farm  school,  until  it  shall 
amount  to  $3,000,000,  not  more  than  <me  sudth  Of  which  riiall  be.  expended 
<m  the  farm,  buildings,  &e. 

7.  The  two  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltim<»e  are  to  reoeive  and  divide 
equalljr  oae^ialf  of  the  nett  yeaorly  imscoae  of  ^  whole  estate  till  the  above 
annuities  are  paid,  and  then  the  whole  nett  yearly  revenue  of  the  estate  to  the 
end  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing^and  maintaining  public  free  schools 
in  those  places. 

In  case  there  should  be  a  lapse  to  both  or  either  of  the  cities,  then  the  legacies 
to  inure  to  the  respective  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  ion  the  same  pur-' 
poses. 

Such  are  the  pr<^vision8  of  the  will.  Soon  after  tiie  decease  of  Mr.  McDonodi, 
certain  of  the  executors  residine  in  New  Orleans  presented  the  will  before  ^ 
District  Court,  had  it  admittea  to  probate,  and  were  themselves  duly  recog- 
niaed  and  qiuJified.  Upon  this,  the  state  of  Louisiana,  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, prayed  the  Court  uiat  a  writ  of  sequestratiaa  nught  be.  granted^  on  the 
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ground  that  the  legacies  to  ihe  citiee  were  noil  und  Toid.  1.  Becanse  ifa^  will 
seeks  to  create  a  capital  of  real  estate,  to  be  inalienable  and  perpetuaUj  in- 
creasing, which  will  ultimately  embrace  all  the  landed  property  in  the  country. 
To  establish  such  a  deyise,  it  is  said,  must  be  ruinous  to  commerce,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  nrosperity  of  the  State.  2.  Because  tiie  lesapiee  involve 
titles  unknown  to  the  law.  3.  That  they  are  made  upon  impossilSe  conditions, 
to  persons  and  corporatioBS  Jiaving  no  oapacitr  to  reoeiye.  As  therefore  said 
legacies  are  null  and  void,  it  is  argued  that  all  annuities  founded  upon  them 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Court  upon  this  petition  ordered  title  sequestra- 
tion. The  executors  subseq^nily  moved  the  Court  to  set  a^ide  this  order. 
But  on  heaving  arguments  Judge  jBuohatian  refused,  thus  leaving  the  property 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

In  the  meantime,  the  heirs  at  law,  twenty  or  more  in  number,  being  all  the 
children  of  the  brother  and  sisters  qf  the  testator,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  with 
the  Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United  ^tes,  setting  fortbthe  illegality  and  invalidity 
of  the  ^ill ;  and  praying  that  they  may  be  dedared  the  sole  and  exdusive  own<^rs 
bf  the  estate,  because,  1.  It  divides  the  use  and  ownership  of  the  estate. 
2.  The  oljects  of  the  charity  are  uncertain.  >3.,  It  creates  a  series  of  perpetual 
trusts.  4.  The  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  putposes  of  aocwmmlation.  5.  The 
states  of  Louisiana  au^  Maryland  cannot  receive,*  ii»  estate  going  to  them 
only  in  case  of  a  lapse  of  the  legacies  to 'the  cities^  and  as -there  has  iMen  given 
to  the  cities  onlv  a  visitorial  power  which  cannot  exist,  there  is  nothing,  to 
lapse.  6.  It  will  require  a  time  utterly  beyond  what  the  law  allows  a  testator 
to  control  the  destination  of  his  property,  for  the  estate  to  accumulate.  7.  Its 
leading  provisions  are  contrary  to  public  pdicy,  tending  to  withdraw  large 
masses  of  real  estate  from  proitable  improvement,  te  embkurrass  titles,  and  to 
create  dangerous  monopolies  and  perpetuitiee.. 

Thesa  proceedings  have  suggested  some  Uioughts*  on  the  general  auJbjeet  of 
charitajbie  bequeeU,  thai  may  not  be  ill-timed.  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone  considers 
the  right  to  hold  property  by  descent,  by  devise,  and  by -transfer  as  alike  crea- 
tures of  municipal  law,  and  not  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  suggests  that  on 
the  death  of  the  possessor  the  estate  shoidd  again  become  oommon.  This  coo- 
sideration^  he  thinks,  may  help  'to  remove  the  jBcru|>les  of  many  well  meaning 
persons  who  *setnp  a  mistaken  conscience  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  law.* 
The  law  of  saooession  has  been  deemed  b^y  many  speculative  writers,  says 
Chancellor  Kent,  of  higher  and  better  obligation  than  the  fluctuating,  and 
oftentimes  unreasonable  and  unnatural  distributions  of  human  will.  He  thinks 
however  that  the  wicpuragement  of  economy  and  industry,  and  the  general 
interests  of  society,  in  its  career  of  wealth  and  civilization,  require  that  evezj 
man  should  have  the  free  disposition  of  his  own  property.  And  that  the  law  of 
our  nature,  by  placing  us  onaer  the  irresistible'  influence  of  the  domestic  affeo- 
tii>ns,  has  sufficiently  guarded  against  any  great  abuse  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions. Still  if  the  right  to  devise  is  a. creature  of  municipal  law,  or  if  it  de- 
pends upon  this  law  for  its  security,  it  may  be  properly  limited  and  regulated 
by  the  general  interests  of  society.  A  coipmunity'will  not  aid  a  man  to  break 
down  its  peace  and  prosperity.  The  general  prindpla  in  the  interpretation  of 
wills  is,  therefore,  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  ia  to  govern^  promaed  it  be  noi 
inconsistent  tnth  the  rules  of  law.  To  allow  him  to  interfere  with  titiese  estab- 
lished rules  would  be,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  to  permit  every  man  to  make  a  law 
for  himself.    It  ia  desirable  therefore  that  those  who  are  practically  interested 

*  He  adduces  the  following  illaftratton,  <<  If  a, man  diainherita  his  son  by  a  will  duTy 
executed,  and  leaTea  hia  eatate  to  a  atranger,  there  are  many  who  consider  thia  proceed- 
.  ing  aa  contrary  to  natural  justice;  while  otbera  so  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  supposed 
intention  ^f  the  dead,  that  if  the  will  ia  attested  by  a  leas  number  of  witnesaestbran  the 
law  requhrea,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  heir  is  bound  in  conscience  to  relinqnish 
hia  claim  upon  the  eatate.  Sut  bod  of  them  certainly  proceed  upon  very  erroneous 
principlea,  aa  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  son  had  by  nature  a  right  to  aucceed  to  hia 
father's  lands  ;  or,  as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  owner  was  by  nature  entitled  to  direct 
the  succession  of  his  property  after  hir^own  deceaae.  Whereaa  the  law  of  nature  only 
suggests,  that  on  the  death  of  the  poaaeaaor,  the  eatate  should  again  become  common.^ 
'^Commsntarimf  Book  ir,  p.  14.     - 
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in  this  8alg«ct  should  -seek  to  make  themselTes  aeqnaizited  vMi  some  of  the 
^neral  limitations  whioh  experience  has  led  most  States  to  establish.  Not 
mdeed  that  they  be  enabled  to  prepare  their  own  wills,  which  is  never  safe, 
but  that  they  ma^  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  testators  and  the  reasons  of  them,  and  act  acooldin^ly. 

1.  And  it  may  be  observed  first,  that  society  does  not  oiperlook  in  the  relation 
of  oitis^ns  those  of  fiumly,  and  kindred,  and  benefactors.  As  it  recognises, 
with  the  Scriptures,  the  special  obligation  resting  upon  every  man  to  provide 
for  his  own  while  livinj^,  sa  most  sti^s  give  to  certain  relatives  an  interest  in 
his  property  after  his  £ath.  Andi  although  it  is  frequently  taken  for  granted 
that  the  law  of  our  nature  has  sufficiently  guarded  against  disinheriting  these, 
yet  most  of  the  ffovemments  of  antiquity,  and  not  a  few  of  our  own  states  have 
positively  limitMl  the  power,  of  devising  away  from  a  wife,  children,  and  other 
relatives.  And  it  b  truly  said  ''that  there  is  notlung  unreasonable  in  such 
temperate  checks  and  liimtations,  but  much  good  feeling  and  sympathy.  The 
ties  which  bind  men  together  in  the  domestic  relations,  are  necessary  to  their 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  must  therefore  be  respeoted  for  the  good  of  society.* 

And  while  there  is  nofthuiff  unreasonable  in  such  checks,  experience  has 
proved  their  neoessitv/.  For  fiSse  notions  of  merit  or  duty  have  orten  imposed 
upon  the  fears  of  ui9  gmlty,^the  anxieties  of  the  timid,  the  credulity  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  mtitode  of  the  pious,  leading  them  to  forget  the  best  inte- 
rests of  society,  and  even  their  own  families. 

2.  It  may  be  noticed  further  that  the  rules  of  law  wiH  not  permit  anyone  to 
tie  up  property  in  a  particular  line  of  desceoidaAts  for  generations,  by  giving 
the  use  of  it  to  one  ror  his  life,  and  then  to  another  for  his  life,  and  so  on  in 
unlimited  succession.  The  effect  of  permitting  sueh  devises  wotild  be  to  nve 
to  ia  series  of  persons  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  without  its  responsibilities, 
as  it  could  not  be  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  be  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  any  oi 
the  succession  after^  his  death,  or  be  bound  bv  a  sale  or  alienation.  It  may 
do  for  keeping  up  families  in  idleness  and  without'  ren>ect  to  their  word),  but 
is  unfriendly  to  mdustry  and  enterprise  and  the  whole  policy  of  our  institu* 
tions.  It  is  not  therefore  permitted  in  tiiis  country.  Nor  will  they  allow  tiie 
endowing  corporations  with  real  estate,  the  general  effect  of  which  b,  as  corpo- 
rations never  die,  to  look  up  property  in  perpetuity,  and  prevent  its  becoming 
avulable  for  the  general  puinooses  of  industry,  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
This  is  the  great  eulf,  says  !Blaokstone,  in  which  all  tiie  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  &ngsr  of  being  swallowed  up.  The  erigin^  and  Instory  of  the 
stututis  of  mortmain,  which  were  aimed  at  tnese  perpeSiities  to  corporations, 
and  a  prohibition  of  which  was  contained  in  Magna  Oarta,  are  very  interesting, 
and  explain  the  present  restrictions  to  charitable  bequests.t  It  was  during  the 
height  of  the  power  of  tiie  Romish  Gi^uroh,  and  with  reference  to  religious  cor- 
porations especially,  that  they  were  enacted.  The  ecclesiastics,  who  possessed 
most  of  the  leamittff  of'the  age,  manifested  mat  address  in  eluding  the  laws. 
But  successive  paruaments  pursued  them  tiirough  all  their  finesses,  till  the 
le Aslature  at  last  obtained  the  victory. 

3.  Another  requirement  of  the  rules  of  law  in  the  transmission  of  property 
is,  that  there  be  "certainty  of  ownership.''    "Whatever  is  not  certainly  owned 

*  Magna  Carta  satabliihed  the  teitamentary  power  of  the  eubject  over  a  part  of  his 
property,  bat  dif tribated  the  reit  amesg  hit  wife  and.  children,  and  eitablished  the  law 
of  dower. 

t  '<  Af  power  cannot  be  maintained  without  wealth,  the  attention  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  waf  early  riToted,  lays  Blackitone,  upon''eTery  method  that  promised  pecuniary 
advantage.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  introduced,  and  with  it  the  purchases  of 
Baases  to  redeem  the  soufs  or  the  deceased.  New  offences  were  created,  and  indul- 
gences were  sold  to  the  wealthy  fbr  liberty  to  sin.  without  danger.  Penances  wete 
enjoined,  and  thei|  commuted  for  money.  Prohibitions  of  marriage  within  certain  degrees 
were  proclaimed,  and  then  dispensations  to  marry  within  the  prohibited'  degrees  were 
sold.  In  short  all  the  wealth  of  Christendom  was  gradually  drained  by  a  thousand 
channels  into  tho  coffers  of  the  holy  see.  And  had  not  the  legislature  withstood  them 
they  would  buTe  become  masters  of  every  foot  of  land  in  the  1[ingdom.  For  the  doc- 
trine inculcated  was,  that  whatever  was  given  for  religious  purposes  was  consecrated 
l»  God  and- could  not  be  aU«aated.-*CQfliin«nlart^  under  Mortmain, 
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by  flOBiebody,  .tod  10  noi  intibin  eertam  deteed  limito,  dispoMMe  lir  ito  owner, 
seems  to  be  obnozioaB  to  the  objeetion  of  being  no  property  at  tiSL"  U  then 
the  objeetB  of  a  beqaeet  are  indefinite,  TBgne,  and  nneertain,  the  ooartB  of  law 
will  not  be  able  to  determine  who  has  the  li^  to  oiaim  the  enjojment  of  it. 
Ani  endless  litigation  might  be  the  oonseqnenee,  to  the  detriment  of  social 
peace  and  order. 

The  applicaticm  of  sneh  general  mles,  Irhleh  are  admitted  br  all,  has  created 
sonsiderable  nnoertaintj^  especially  with  respect  io  the  validity  t>f  bequests  to 
oharitable  purposes.  Aaid  it  seems  the  more  isroortsnt  to  draw  attention  to 
Jibis  snlgect^  fiistf  beoaose  more  than,  one  tUrd  of  sneh  beqnests  fail  in  this 
QOuntry;  and  seoond,  because  onr  Boaxds  aro  seikting  oat  in  their  yarioas  re- 
ports and  periodieals,  forms  of  devise,  with  requests  that  tsstators  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  tiiem,  when  a  bequest,  aocording  to  these  forms,  would 
mil  entirely  in  seyeral  of  -imx  States,  to'oonrey  ibe  property  bequeathed.  A 
brief  aceount  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  this  sabjeet  will  make  this 
dear,  and  perhaps  lead  to  some  imjuiries  by  the  Boaids,  whicli  may  prevoit 
so  frequent  fiulnre  of  teetamentarr  gifts. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  were  aimed  against 
gifts  and  devises  to  religious  corporations,  which  threatened  to  absorb  the  whote 
property  of  the  realm.  After  the  Reformation,  the  statute  of  43  £lk.  was 
passed,  reeitmg'that  lands  die.  had  been  deyised  for  ceiMm  specified  charitable 
uses,  and  directing  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  support  and  enforce  them.  This 
statute  has  not  been  re-enacted  in  this  country.  Chancellor  Kent  thinks  that 
k  vras^  intended  rather  as  a  declaratory  act,  to  indieate  pievionsly  reoosnised 
charities,  than  as  creatinc^bjects  of  diancery  jurisdiction^ .  But  CSiief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  famous  JSaptist  Assocaation  case,  held  thaithiB  statute  garva 
validity  to  devises  to  charitable  uses,  which  were  not  valid  wiUiout  it.  The 
real  decbion  in  that  case  went  no  furtiber  tlun  that  a  charitable  bequest  fbr 
education  to  an  unincorporated  board  could  not  be  sustained.  But  in  pro- 
nouncing that  decision, 'he  expressed  the  private  opimon  that  a  bequest  of  the 
same  nature  to  an  incorporated  board  could  nofr  be  maintained  without  express 
stalntei  This  opinion'  nom  so  high  aatiiority,  altibougfa  extrtHudicial,  was  yet 
followed  in  severai  subsequent  cases,  both  in  Virginia  and  BuuTla&dC  and  the 
reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  even  exceeded.  So  that  in  these  otates,  bequ^eets 
to  our  Boards,  according  to  their  forms,  cannot  convey  the  pvoperiy.  In  a 
number  of  the  other  States,  diflSsrent  judgments  from  this  have  been  rendered. 
The  question  was  aj^ain  brought  before  the  Suprem|9  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  celebrated  Ghrard  case,  in  1843.  The  Courii  did  not  deliver  a  judgment 
at  the  first.hearing,  but  held. the  case  under  advisemwit,  and  directed  it  to  be 
Fe-argned  at  the  succe6dinff  term.  Few  eases  have  ever  been  more  thoroughly 
studied  or  ably  amed.  l£r.  Binney'S  argument  has  been  printed.  It  insists 
vrith  groat  force  of  ressoning  and  bsauty  of  language, 

1.  That  oharitable  bequests  have  tiiieir  origin  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
their  nature  aonst  be  looked  for  there-— that  it  is  the  design  oi  Christianity  to 
wean  man  from  self  and  selfish  things,  even  from  selfish  virtues,  uid  to  build 
him  up  for  heaven  upon  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  ■  the  pro- 
pfayets,  vis:  the  love  of  Ood  and  the  love  of  his  neighbour. 

2.  That  unoertainiy  of  individual  object  at  the  time  of  the  rif^  is  therefore 
a  chafacteristio  of  charify,  and  distinguishes  it  from  gifts  to  ruatives,  to  bene- 
foetors>  or  tiiose  in  whom  we  feel  any  personal  interest.  It  Is  a  gift  not  Jb^cause 
of  aay  Hiing  in  the  object  to  attract  us,  but  because  of  love  to  Cbd,  and  the 
welfare  of  man.  That  all  the  certain^  it  can  require  is  the  certain  purpose 
of  relieving  the  poor  upcm.  the  principle  of  duty. 

3.  That  the  right  of  oestovring  lands  or  goods  in  charity,  be  it  for  the  prop** 
gation  of  religion,  or  for  education,  or  for  reUef  to  the  destitute,  is  a  right  <^ 
conscience-— a  part  of  religious  professional  worship.  And  tiiat  if  the  law, 
while  it'  proclaims  freedom  of  conscience,  denies  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  these 
forms,  it  IS  a  solecism  and  a  hypocritical  pretence.  The  right  of  the  public  to 
regulate  the  enjoyment  so  a^  to  prevent  mischief  to  individuals  or  the  public  is 
a  different  question,  but  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  of  conscience  imere  the 
performance  of  this  great  practical,  duty  of.  zehgum  is  denied  to  any  man,  or 
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body  of  men,  irlio  sinodrely  profbes  their  obligation  to  liye  quietlj  under  the 
civil  government.*  / 

The  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  m  is  vrell  known,  was  sustained.  Judge  Stoiy,  in 
delivering  the  decision  of  the  Court  said,  that  **  the  Baptist  Association  case 
wac^  deciaed  upon  the  best  lights  that  oould  then  be  afforded,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  obscure,  shadowy,  and  flickering."  What  might  be  the  efilftct  of  this 
decision  in  those  States  in  which  a  contrary  doctrine  has  been  for  some  time 
prevailing,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  our  benevolent  institutionB.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  judg- 
ment in  the  Qirard  case  will  carry  the  -McDonop^  bequests,  but  this  is  fiu  from 
elear.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  heirs  at  law  are  met 
in  Judge  Story's  opinion,  but  there  are  others  which  were  not  touched  in  that 
case. 

And^  this  vrill  of  Mr.  McDondeh  suggests  a  further  remark  respecting  the 
execution  of  such  instruments.  This  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  mere  municipal 
regulation,  which  must  be  strictly  complied  with  in  order  to  have  a  vrill  recog- 
nized in  law.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  con« 
sidered  adequate  evidence  that  a  professed  will  is  what  it  purports  to  be.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  allows  tli^ee  kinds  of  wills,  among  them  olographic  vrills, 
which  «ni  entirelv  written  b^  the  testator  himself,  and  mav  be  nroved  by  the 
handwriting,  vrithout  any  vntnesses  to. his  signature  or  acknowledgment  In 
other  States  it  is  necessary  that  a  testator  should  sign  the  will,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania any  thing  coining  after  the  signature  will  vitiate  the  whole  instrument. 
In  other  States  two^  and  in  some  throe,  witnesses  are  neoessair;  and  in  New 
Jersey  they  must  be  all  present  toother  to  witness  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
testator.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  notice  liiat,  while  any  disposi- 
tion of  personal  estate  (which  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  person)  is  good,  if 
executea  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  tiie  testator  lives,  this  is  not 
the  case  respecting  real  estate,  which  is  always  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  it  is  sitnated.  Overlooking  this,  Mr.  McDonogh,  who'  seems  to 
ukve  been  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  his  own  State,  has  failea  to  convev  by  his 
olographic  will  all  that  part  of  his  real  projperty  wMch  was  situated  witnout  the 
bounds  of  Louisiamk  amountinff  it  is  said  to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars* 
Because  in  Texas  and  the  otiier  States  where  h  lies,  vntnesses  are  required. 

These  suggestions  should  oonvim^e  reasonable  persons  of  the  folly  of  undeC" 
taking,  when  not  bred  to  the  legal  profession,  to  frame  their  own  wills  without 
competent  advice.  Few  men  probably  were  better  prepared  to  do  this  than  Mr, 
McDonogh.  And  yet  with  some  model  evidently  oefore  him,  he  has  failed  to 
convey  a  laroe  amount  of  his  property,  because  of  a  slight  oversight,  and  has 
endangered  3ie  whole,  involving  projects,  the  aocomplisiunent  of  iraich  ha  pr<^ 
fessed  was  the  ipeat  object  of  ms  lue.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Boards  do 
not  encourage  this  unsafe  practice,  by  nublishing  their  forms  of  devise  from 
time  to  time.  Their  seal  to  have  sucn  bequests  made  sure,  most  probably 
causes  many  to  faU  entirely  of  their  deei^.  Far  better  would  ii  be  for  them 
to  apprise  the  chantable  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conveying  property  by 
testamentary  bequests^  and  thus  inducing  them  to  employ  competent  persons  to 
draw  their  wills. 

Perhaps  the  safest  course  of  all,  is  for  Christians  to  do  with  their  mi^ht 
what  their  hands  find  to  do  whils  it  is  day.  It  is  in  accordance  indeed  vnth 
mous  feeling,  to  bear  a  last  testimony  of  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  great 
benevolent  institutions  that  are  the  ^lory  of  our  age.  ^  It  serves  some  desiiable 
purposes.  But  for  professing  Christians  to  allow  uieir  property  to  accumulate 
from  year  to  year,  vriih  the  intention  of  disposing  of  it  to  pious  uses  when  they 
can  no  longer  retain  their  hold  upon  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  questionable 
benevolence.  Providence  has  surrounded  us  with  the  hungry,  the  sick,  the 
ignorant,  tiie  destitute,  who  present  ample  claims  upon  our  charities.  vOur 
various  benevolent  institutions  have  constant  opportunities  of  accomplishing  fat 
more  than  their  means  will  enable  them  to  undertake.  It  is  better  foi^em 
all  (unless  we  except  our  literary  and  tiieological  institutions,  which  must 

*  8m  •ifUMBt  of  Bono*  Biuqr»  E*t>»  iB  th«  Ginrd  CM*. 
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hare  boildings  and  librarieB,  Ak).,)  to  haye  them  dependent  upon  the  Churck 
from  year  to  year,  than  to  haye  large  endowments  which  may  be  peryerted. 
While,  therefore,  God  in  his  proyidence  permits  as  to  see  abundant  opportunity 
to  do  good  while  we  liye,  he  ham  not  told  us  what  wiH  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  future.  It  was  neyer  intended  that  a  man  should  deyote  his  life  to  pro- 
yide  for  dijttant  ages,  while  neglecting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  and  the  poor 
that  he  has  always  with  him.  And  the  proyidenee  of  Cbd  seems  to  haye 
warned  us  of  the  folly  of  neglecting  wants  that  we  can  see  and  know,  f<^  the 
purpose  of  proyiding  for  those  wh<Me  eircumstances  we>  Cannot  foretelL  And 
as  to  the  eyidence  such  larse  bequests  afford  of  real  beneyolenoe,  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  ^'He  that  defers  hiS'  charity  until  he  is  dead  is,  if  a  man  weighs  it 
ri^tly,  rather  liberal  of  another's  myeans  than  ^  his  own,"*  J.  C»  B. 


I 


llkMi\^\^  €\n^b. 


MATERNAL   INFLUENCE— A  PROBABILITY, 

Egtpt,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  was  a  most  powerful  and  highly 
civilized  country.  The  goyernment  of  Egypt  was  purely  despotic  ; 
the  wealth,  tho  wisdom,  the  people  of  the  country  being  at  i\t»  di0- 
posal  of  the  monarch*  Moses,  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daugh* 
ter,  was  brought  up  at  court ;  and  as  Josephus  testifies,  was  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  Moses,  from  whom  he  was  taken  while 
et  an  unconscious  infant,  and  with  whom  even  in  their  best  estate 
e  could  now,  with  his  Egyptian  education,  be  expected  to  have  but 
the  most  imperfect  sympatmes,  were  the  veriest  slaves  in  the  land. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  Moses  could  have  been  separated 
farther  from  his  own  pe6ple  than  he  was  by  being  adopted  by  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  and  brought  up  at  Pl^araoh's  court.  He  and  they 
stood  at  the  very  antipodes. of  society.  Every  conceivable  barrier 
lay  between  them.  W  hat,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of 
Moses,  who^  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
his  own  people;  esteeming  their  reproach  better  than  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Egypt  ?    Was  it  not  wonderful  ? 

Yet  it  was  probably  not  by  any  miracle  performed  on  the  human 
affections,  that  Moses  was  led  to  this  conduct.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion of  any  such  miracle  in  the  sacred  record.  But  there  is  an  inti- 
mation in  the  record  which  seems  to  go  very  far  in  explaining  this 
choice  of  Moses,  and  that  by  means  entirely  natural.    Do  you  re- 

'  *  Af  the  object  of  th^  abOT«  anggditioni  hai  been  rather  to  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portn^t  subject,  than  anj  originalkv  in  preienting  it;  the  writer  haa  not  hesitated  to  make 
what  nse  he  foond  necessary  for  his  porpose^  of  the  elementary  works  on  the  aiibject. 
He  is  aware  that  it  has  been  treated  Tery  imperfectly  and  nnprofesaionally.  fie  will  b* 
glad  to  And  that  it  hae-led  tome  one  more  akuled  ia  ^  law  to  do  it  proper  jnatice. 
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member  who  the  nnrse  of  Moses  was-^that  it  was  his  own  mother  f^** 
she  who  hid  him  three  months^  becaoM  she  saw  he  was  a  proper 
child,  and  did  so  in  faith,  disregarding  Ihe  king's  commandment  ? 
And  do  yon  not  suppose  that  thb  bdieying  mother  instilled  into 
the  young  heart  of  her  son  that  which  wakened  his  warm  affection 
for  her,  and  for  her  and  his  people,  as  their  own  people  and  the« 
people  of  God;  that  which  led  him  afterirard  to  refuse  his  adop* 
tion  and  return  to  his  people  ?    h  not  this  perfectly  natural? 

Behold  here,  then,  a  mother's  power  neutralizing  all  the  mighty 
influences  of  this  world's  honour  and  wealth ;  quenching  even  the 
dazzling  glories  of  a  Pharaoh's  court  and  a  Pharaoh's  crown,  and 
brindng  the  youthful  Moses  to  choose  the  bondage  of  his  own 
people. 

Did  Moses  and  his  people  stand  at  the  very  antipodes  of  society? 
Did  every  possible  barrier  lie  between  ?  Ah,  there  was  one  con-^ 
nexion ;  there  was  a  strong  though  hidden  line  lying  along  all  these 
barriers,  and  around  to  these  very  antipodes.  K  was  the  connexion 
ef  a  mother's  love,'  a  mother's  fidelity,  a  mother's  faith. 

What  encouragement  have  parents,  have  mothers  especially,  to 
train  up  their  chudren  in  the  way  they  should  go !         N.  G.  !B. 


THE  SABBATH  IN  MT  FATHER»S  HOUSE. 

AMONa  the  many  reminiscences  of  my  early  days,  there  are  some 
which,  I  trust,  I  shall  never  forget;  and  among  these,  I  would  class 
the  vivid  and  delightful  recollections  which  I  retain  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Sabbath  was  observed  in  my  father's  house. 

Judicious  writers  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  have  not 
failed  to  point  out  the  beneficial  influence  which  a  proper  prepara- 
tion for  its  important  exercises  and  delightful  enloyments  invariably 
produces.  Hence,  in  very  many  cases  where  the  day  is  observed 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Saturday  evening  is  improved  as  a  season  of 
preparation  for  it,  by  leaving  off  at  an  early  hour  all  attention  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  off  the  mind  as  much 
as  possible  from  this  world,  in  order  that  it  may  become  tranquil- 
lized, aAd  have  nothing  to  engage  its  attention  in  the  morning  but 
the  meditations  and  exercises  which  it  is  designed  and  calculated  to 
eall  forth.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Saturday  evening 
was  observed  in  my  father's  house.  The  Sabbath's  suit  for  all  was 
looked  out;  the  conversation  of  the  evening  turned  chiefly  on  the 
expectations  and  improvement  of  the  coming  day,  and  the  devotional 
exercises  around  the  family  altar — ^whilst  the  iBbenezer  was  grate* 
fully  erected  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  week->-had  a  special  tefer* 
ence  to  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
heart  for  them  which  ^comes  from  God. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  itself^  ^^  whose  young  dawning  rays 
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beheld  our  rising  Gto^'*  it  was  no  unnsaal  thing  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  to  be  awoke  by  the  soand  of  prayer  from  the 
soft  sweet  voice  of  their  mother,  whose  usual  custom  was  to  pray 
viva  voce*  When  they  arose  there  was  no  hurry  nor  noise,  nor  con* 
fusion ;  and  though  all  wore  a  serious  look,  yet  it  was  such  serious- 
ness as  indicated  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  delight  to  them.  When 
they  had  got  up,  the  prayer-room  was  risited  by  all  in  succession* 
It  was  a  room  appropriated  for  the  purpose,,  and  was  usually,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  visited  first  by  our  parents ;  and,  as  I  think  of  it, 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  hallowed  spot :  and  ardently  do  I  wish 
that  every  family  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  such  a  place  appro* 
priated  to  such  exercises.  Breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and 
family  worship,  according  to  the  practice  of  pious  families  in  Scot* 
land,  was  reverently  gone  about**-4;hat  is,  the  presence  and  assist- 
ance of  God  were  first  implored  in  a  short  address  at  the  throne  of 
grace ;  some  rerses  of  a  psalm  were  then  usually  given  out,  which 
all  united  in  sin^ng;  a  chapter  was  then  read,  with  the  practical 
reflections  in  Brown's  Family  Bible,  which  was  followed  by  a  simple 
but  earnest  prayer  suited  to  the  day,  and  was  the  expression  of  a 
heart  that  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  delights  of  communion  with  God.  After  this  all 
began  to  prepare  for  public  worship;  and  if  any  time  remained,  it 
was  usually  occupied  m  looking  over  the  passage  that  was  to  form 
the  subject  of  lecture,  which  an  knew,  as  the  venerable  man  of  God 
who  was  then  our  minister  lectured  regularly  in  course.  When  the 
ringing  of  the  parish  bell  announced  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
when  we  should  go  up  to  the  house  of  God,  all  were  ready  and  glad 
to  go;  none  stayed  behind,  and  none  wished  to  stay, unless  detained 
by  sickness. 

The  public  exercises  of  the  day  were  usually  highly  instructive^ 
and  deeply  impressive;  and  as  evening  services  then,  except  on 
sacramental  occasions,  were  exceedingly  rare,  they  were  generally 
over  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.  About  five  o'clock  the  family  was  again 
assembled  for  worship,  and  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  what 
they  had  heard,  and  on  the  means  of  grace  to  all ;  that  the  seed  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  which  had  been  sown  might  take  root,  and  in 
due  season  might  spring  up  and  bear  much  fruit.  An  early  tea 
then  followed,  to  recruit  the  energies  of  the  body ;  and  no  sooner 
was  it  over  than  all  began  to  attend  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
evening — ^the  parents  to  peruse  some  of  their  favourite  authors^ 
and  the  children  to  learn  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Oatechism.  Be* 
tween  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  father  commenced  asking  the 
questions,  in  the  answering  of  which  the  mother,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  as  well  as  for  her  own  improvement,  joined  with  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  whole  of  it  was  thus  gone  through  every  Sabbath 
evening.  A  few  words,  in  the  way  of  address  from  the  father^ 
itoually  closed  this  exercise ;  £9r,  like  Abraham,  he  ceased  not  to 
''  command  his  children  after  him  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.'* 
All  then  betook  themselves  to  the  reading  of  such  works  as  were 
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suited  to  their  age  and  the  state  of  their  mind,  with  which  the 
family  library  was  pretty  well  stored;  such  as  the  works  of  the 
Erakines,  of  Boston,  Guthrie,  Halvburton,  Rutherford,  Wilison, 
Trail,  Flavel,  Durham,  several  of  Owen,  &c.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  all  again  assembled  for  family  worship,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  rest;  each  again  in  secret  commending  him  or  herself, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  to  the  care  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel.  Such  was  the  Sabbath  in  my  father's  house.  It  was  lite- 
rally a  day  spent  in  religious  exercises,  or  in  gaining  religious 
knowledge,  or  in  seeking  the  grace,  or  in  cultivating  the  dispositions 
which  were  to  fit  us  for  the  Sabbath  of  heaven.  In  thinking  of 
these  delightful  days,  the  only  painful  feeling  in  connexion  with 
them  is  that  they  are  all  past,  and  can  never  be  renewed  in  this 
world ;  for  the  parents  have  long  since  entered  on  their  heavenly  rest. 
When  I  look  around  me,  and  see  how  the  Sabbath  is  generally 
observed  now,  even  in  families  professedly  the  followers  of  Christ,  I 
cannot  help  erxclaiming — ^It  was  not  so  in  my  father's  house  I  The 
religious  arrangements  of  the  age  seem  to  me  more  calculated  for 
the  outward  show  of  religiop  than  for  the  cultivation  of  that  piety 
which  has  its  seat  deep  in  the  heart,  and  which  pervades,  and  puri- 
fies, and  blesses  the  most  interesting  of  all  earth's  associations — ^the 
domestic  circle.  And  with  regard  to  the  almost  universal  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath — a  subject  which  is  justly  exciting  so  much 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  every  true  friend  of  Zion-^I  cannot  help  fear- 
ing that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  has  taken  its  rise  in  the 
trifling  manner  in  which  the  day  is  observed  in  many  families  pro- 
fessedly Christian.  And  until  a  remedy  is  applied  hercy  and  the 
Sabbath  in  the  familv  at  home  becomes  more  like  what  it  should 
be,  no  great  change  in  the  public  observance  of  the  day  can  reason- 
ably, in  my  humble  opinion,  be  expected  to  take  place;  for  it  is  in 
the  domestic  circle,  generally  more  than  any  where  else,  that  the 
elements  of  the  character  of  manhood  are  formed. 

•  M.  T.  A. 


THREE  MILLIONS  OF  MOTHERS. 

Thbrb  are  at  least  three  millions  of  mothers  in  the  United  States. 
These  mothers,  aside  from  older  children,  have,  it  is  supposed,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand  infants  in  their  charge. 
No  influence,  at  present,  dan  reach  these  infant  minds  but  that  of  a 
mother.  These  minds  may  be  moulded  at  the  will  or  direction  of 
these  mothers.  If  this  army  of  mothers  should  combine  to  accom- 
plish any  given  object,  what  misht  they  not  do?  If  every  mother 
should  imitate  the  example  of  Hannah  of  old,  and  consecrate  her 
infant  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  what  could  withstand  such  a 
moral  influence?  And  yet  from  theee  infants  are  to  come  our 
rulers,  our  judges,  our  ministers,  and  all  the  influence,  either  good 
or  evil,  which  is  to  away  the  destinies  of  the  nation. — Selected. 
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THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ifi  the  United  States  of  America,  took  place  on  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1789.  The  Assembly  met  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphiay  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoonj  from  1  Cor.  iii.  7 :  "So  then, 
neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase." 

The  following  delegates  appeared  and  took  their  seats : 

Presbytery  of  Suffblk — ^Minister — ^Mr.  Joshua  Hart. 

Presbytery  of  Dutchess  (7aun/y-— Minister — ^Mr.  Benjamin'  Judd. 

Presbytery  o/*  New  York — ^MinisterH — ^Dr.  John  Kodgers,  Dr.  Alexander 
McWhorter,  1M&.  Azel  Boe>  and.  Mr.  John  Close. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunsunck — ^Ministers— Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Samuel 
S.  Smith,  and  Mr.  James  F.  Armstrong.  Elders — ^Mr.  Nehemiah  Dunham,  and 
Ool.  Bayard. 

Presbytery  of  Philadelphia — Ministers — Mr.  James  Sproat,  Dr.  Qeorge  Duf* 
field,  and  Dr.  John  Ewing.  Elders — ^Mr.  Isaac  Snpwden,  Mr.  Fergoson  Mcll- 
yaine,  and  Mr.  Elijah  Cliu'k. 

Presbytery  of  Imo  Castle — ^Ministers — ^Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  James  Latta, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Read.  Elders — ^Mr.  Moses  Irwiu,  Mr.  Amos  Slaymaker,  and 
Mr.  John  Crawford. 

Presbytery  of  Lewes — ^Minister — ^Dr.  Mathew  Wilson. 

Presbytery  of  Baltimore — Minister — ^Dr.  Patrick  Alison. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle — ^Ministers — Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  Mr.«Thos.  MoPherrin, 
and  Mr.  Jai&es  Snodgrass.    Elders — Mr.  Samuel  Edie,  Mr.  James  Dixon. 

Presbytery  of  Redstone — ^Elder — ^Hon.  John  Baird. 

Presbytery  of  Lexington — ^Minister — ^Mr.  Moses  Hoge.      # 

Presbytery  of  South  Carolina — ^Minister — ^Mr.  Templeton. 


•i 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  22  ministers  and  10  elders.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers^  of  New  York,  was  chosen  Moderator.. 
The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  will  be  found  in  a 
Tolume  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  entitled  '^MmuTBS 
OF  THB  General  Assembly,  &o.  from  1789  to  1820/'  We  may 
remark  here  that  the  Board  have  also  published  the  ^^  Records  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  1706  to  1789."  These  two  volumes 
contain  historical  materials  of  great  interest  and  value. 

In  addition  to  various  acts  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Church,  the  first  General  Assembly  signalized  itself  bv  two  im- 
portant measures.  These  were,  1.  The  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sionary  work,  by  requiring  collections  to  be  taken  up  to  assist  ia 
sending  ministers  to  the  frontiers  and  destitute  settlements;  and, 
2.  Measures  to  promote  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  Bible. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled,  by  Synods,  for  the  pur« 
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pose  of  exhibiting  the  statistics  of  the  iJ^resbyteriaa  Cbttrch  at  the 
organization  of  t^e  first  General  Assembly: 


8TN0D  OF  MXW  TOBK. 


Name$  qf          No,  qf 
Frnbfterim,     MinUteri, 

Congregatiom      Congregatiom 
tifpp/ied.              vacant. 

Tbtai 
CongregatUm. 

ColluUom 

Suffolk, 
Datchesfl, 
New  York, 
New  BrusBwiok, 

11 
6 

22 
16 

9                     3 

5                    4 

20                  19 

16                   9 

12 

9 

39 

25 

25 
27 

55 

50                  35 

SYNOD  or  FHaADILPHIA. 

85 

£52 

Philadelphia, 
New  CaBtlOi 
Lewes, 
Baltimore, 
Carlisle, 

13 

16 

6 

6 

26 

14  6 
21                   5 

15  4 
9                   3 

33                 21 

20 
26 
19 
12 
54 

21 
14 
4 
22 
18 

67 

92                 39 

SYNOD  or  TIBOiNIA. 

131 

Hanover, 

Lexington, 

Redstone, 

7 

10 

8 

5 

13  8 
11                  16 

14  17 
5                  10 

21 
27 
31 
15* 

19 

15 

2 

30 

^                 51 

SYNOD  or  TBI  CAROUNAS. 

94 

£36 

Orange, 

South  Carolina, 
Abington, 

10 
11 

4 

16                  35 

10                 35 

4                 19 

51 
45 
23 

9 

25 

30                 89 

119 

£9 

Total 

177 

215               214 

429 

£176 

Ministers,           .           •           .           •  177 

Probationers,            .           •           .  11 

Congregations  supplied  with  ndniBters,  215 

Vacant  Congregations,   •           .           •  214 

Total  Conirregations,            .           •  429 

Amount  of  CoUeotions  (about  $450)  £176 

*  Eftimated.    In  1795  there  were  32  congregationfl. 

The  nnmber  of  commnnicants  is  not  given  in  the  tables.  The  first 
statistics  within  onr  knowledge,  which  take  notice  of  commnnicants, 
are  those  for  the  year  1807.  At  that  time  the  number  of  ministers 
was  about  850,  and  the  nnmber  of  communicants  about  20,000.  It 
is  probable  that  the  nnmber  of  commnnicants  at  the  organization  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  between  8000  and  10,000. 
Whilst  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  firom  8,000,000 
to  28,000,000  or  nearly  eight  times,  during  this  period,  our  commu- 
nicants have  increased  from  abont  10^000  to  210,000,  or  abont  21 
times,  daring  the  same  period. 
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THE  REV.  ASHBEL  GREEN,  D.D.,  LL,D. 

AsHBEL  Green  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  on  July  6th,  1762.  HUi 
parents  were  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Green  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Col- 
lege, and  was  pastor  of  the  Hanover  Church  for  forty*five  years.  The* 
rough  religious  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  was  among 
the  blessings  inherited  by  Ashbel  Green  from  godly  parents.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  his  father's  school,  but  was  not  expected  to  receive  a 
coU^ftte  education.  His  early  fondness  for  books,  however,  was  soon 
no^ced  by  both  father  and  mother,  and  be  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
studies  as  far  as  their  circumstances  would  admit. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  responded  to  the  call  of  hie  country  and  took 
up  arms  in  its  defence.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  rencontre  with  a  party  of 
British  troops,  his  captain  said  to  his  company,  *'  I  think  you  might  get  a 
shot  at  those  men  in  the  boats!  Who  of  you  will  try?"  **I  will,"  was 
Green's  immediate  answer ;  and  although  only  one  other  man  would  accom* 
pai^  him,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  young  soldier  was  also  pres- 
ent with  the  American  troops  who  pursued  the  British  after  they  had 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  including  the  Presbyterian 
chuvcht  and  muraered  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell.  At  this 
time  yonng  Green  was  the  teacher  of  a  classical  school ;  and  on  both  the 
ab^e  occasions  he  dismissed  his  school  to  rally  with  others  around  the 
standard  of  his  country.  After  teaching  school  for  parts  of  three  years,  he 
entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Princeton  College.  He  united  with  the  Church 
while  a  student  of  college,  having,  as  he  hoped,  experienced  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  just  before  going  to  Princeton.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  showing  also  his  own  decision  in  coming  out  on  the  Lord's  side,  that 
for  a  time  he  was  the  only  pious  student  in  the  institution.  He  was  the 
\  first  scholar  in  his  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1783  with  the  honours  of 

the  valedictory  oration.*  The  oration  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
General  Washington  and  of  Congress ;  and  the  orator  gained  great  credit 
by  adroidy  addressing  General  Washington,  and  congratulating  him  on  his 
success  in  conducting  the  war  to  a  close.  Immediately  after  graduation 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  College;  and,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  on  a 
,  mission  to  Britain  to  secure  benefactions,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  Col- 
lege devolved  upon  Dr.  Smith  and  himself.  After  two  years,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  office  he 
held  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Whilst  connected  with  the  College,  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
theological  studies  were  directed  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  whose  friendship  and 
confidence  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  He  says,  '<  To  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon, more  than  to  any  other  human  bein?,  I  am  indebted  for  whatever 
of  influence  or  success  has  attended  me  in  life."  His  first  public  service 
was  in  the  church  at  Princeton  in  1785.  He  next  preached  twice  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  forthwith  sent  him  a 
call  as  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
Before  moving  permanendy  to  Philadelphiav  he  supplied  for  a  time  die 

*  Toung  Green  wag  initramental  in  reviTing  the  College  Llterarr  Societies,  the  WUg 
being  the  one  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  He  ssys  in  bis  Aatobiogra£h]|r,  '*  I  nsed  to 
think  and  say  that  I  derived  as  moeh  benefit  from  the  eieroises  of  the  whig  Society  as 
from  the  mslractioBt  of  my  teachers."  p.  141. 
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church  at  LAwreDccvHle,  K«  J4  Th^  ladcpciidcnt  Coagregatimi  hi  Charlcih 
ton,  S.  C^  aleo.  wished  him  to  become  their  pastdry  bat  he  dedtnecli:  He 
VfsB  called  to  Philadelphia  in  1786^  and  w<»uM  have  refuted  to  accept  the 
call  but  for  the  earnest  and  decided  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspgon.  His  ordi- 
nation, occurred,  in  May,- 1787)  and  he  entered  opon  a  ministry  destined  to 
be  highly  succeimful  and  of  long  continnance, 

His.repataiion  as  a  preacher  has'coine  down  to  the  present  geperation 
in  hoaourable  and  undispoied  tradidpn.  When  he  first  commenced  his 
ministry,  Dn  Miller,  whowasa  jrouog  n^anin  Pbiladelpbia  and  an  attenit 
ant  on  his  diureh,  bean  the  following  testipiony :        . 

.  '^  He  was  eminently  popular. ' ,  No  mioister  in  &e  city  approached  him  In  thu 
respect  Orpwds  £oekea  io.liear  him,  more  than  the  place  of  worship  co^d 
contain.  His  evening  services  especially  were  attended  >by  all  denominations, 
axul  ibat  not  once  or  a  few  times  only,  but  &oin  one  year's  end  to  another,  and^ 
for  a  course  of  yeax«  with  unabatin^  ihterest.  And  -truly  his  discourses,  were 
so  rich  in  weighty  thought,  bo  beauUfut  in  their  langus^,  and  so 'powerful  in 
^eliTory,  that  they  w^re  well  adapted  to  attract  and  ^aitify  all  hearers  ^int^ 
figence  and  pious  taste/'*  „         .       .  •  ^ 

Dr.  Janeway,  who  was  Dr.  6reen>  eolleagne  from  1798  to  1819,  gives 
equally  emphatic  testimony: 

«  '  *     -  ' 

'  *^  When  he  was  in  tfie  enjoyment  of  a  measure  qf  health,,  and  in  good  Spirits, 
his  discourses  were  so  well  prepared,  and  dcIiTered  with  such  eloquence,  that  I 
regarded  him  a^  ike  Jirst  preacher  in  the  I^esbykrian  ChurcJu"  "  The  delivery 
of  my  coUea^e.waa  excellent'  ai^d  oommanding.  Tavoured  with  a  good  voice, 
he  modnlate^it  so  as  to  impart  force  to  the  thoughts  he  utterM  $  his  gesticula- 
tion was  graoefiil  and  appropriate.^''  In  regard  to  pastoral  duties,  his  colleague 
ftbo  says  that  "he  duly  appreciated  .and  endeavoured  to  perform  them.  The 
youth- of  the  ehureh  were  at  stated  and  frequent  times  caref^ly  instructed  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  sought  out  those  who  appeared  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion^  with  a  view  to  encourage  them  and  lead  them  to  the  Saviour. 
Ami  at  times,  when  it  appeared  {proper,  he  gave  nbtijee  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  see  and  oonverse  with  any  of  his  people,  at^  his. house,  who  wished  for  counsel 
and  advice.  He  visited,  oonvwed  and  prayed  with  the  sick,  and  embraced 
Opportunities  thatoflered  of  sayuig  some&mgfor  the  beoeftt  of  otheic^in  the  sick- 
chamber.  As  far  as  he  felt  able  'he  endeavoofied  tor  jbco  his  people  at  ^eir 
houses.''  •  ,  • 

During  his  ministry  a  large  number  vere  added  to  the  church,'  At'one 
communion  season  about  fifty  were*  received.  In  short,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  basis  oi  all  Dr.  Green's  Usefulness  in  the  Cluirch  was  his 
commandvpg  character  as  a  minister  of  (he  Gospel. 

The  .reference  to  his  public  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  while 
pastor  in  Philadelphia,  will  show  bis  influence,  wisdom,  peraeverance  and 
OMCgf-  The^subject 'of  forming  a  **  General  Assembly*'  was  engaging  the 
attention  at  the  Church  at  the  period  of  Dr.  Green's  settlement  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Synod  of  1787;  tiffer  coneidering  the  dra(^  of  a  constitution 
for  the  Church,  issued  a  pamphlet  forming  the  basis  for  the  deliberations  tff 

"*  In  1789  th«  Fifst  Preiby terns  Cbartli'lii  New  Torkderired  to  oUaia  the  fepricee  of 
tbe  .distingiUMbed  young  ininieter  ef  PhUsderphm,  m  eolJoegae  with  Dr.  Rydgers.  Dr. 
Green  laire,  "  I  immedieteljF  wrote  in  answer  that  no  eonsidenttion- could  take  me  f^m 
te  people  whom  I  feryed,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  moat  eertainly  prtfi 
9h^t\iv9.    MSInUterial  coquetry  1  have  nlwayi^tbhorr^** 

In  1792  the  title  of  D.  D.  ik  added  to  the  name  of  Aahbel  Green  in  the  Miatftee  of  the 
Oeneral  Asaembly.    This  title  wii  conferred  upon  hitn  tiy  the  UniTertity  of  PennsrlTisiiay 

Srobably  at  the  preceding  commencement,  when  be  was  only  HMvty^me  yettrs'dd.  I'he 
agree  of  X*UD.  was  eoDforred  upon  him  la  1813  by  the  UnWereHy  of  NertAi^aroliiMu 

.  Vol.  L-No.  6,     '  80     ' 
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^e  Synod  of  ITSS^  at  whieh  meeting  tbe  Gonstitutiini'  wm  ratified  and 
Mlopted.  In  "these  deliberatioiM  Dr.  &eeii  took  part,  and  be  waa  one  of  s 
oofnmiitee  of.  thresr  appointed  to  superintend  the  printing  of  ihe  Constiiu* 
tion,  &c^  Two  jreacs  after,  at  tbe  age  of  28,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  of 
ihe  Second  General  Assemblf ,  in  17M^  and  introduced  the  motion  for  a 
Correspondence  with  tbe  Congregational  Churches.  He  aays,  **  As  I  had 
been  informed  that  good  had  reiBulted  from  a  Conventicm  of  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  ministers  before  onr  Revolutionary  w.ai^  I  made  a  mo» 
lion  that  the  intercourse  between  os  und  the  New  England  Chorebes  should, 
with  tfieir  approbation,  be  renlBwed.  I  am  responnble,  therefore,  for  dm 
correspondence  between  them  and  us,  which  has  subsisted  to  (be  pretent 
tune." 

In  1792,  Dr.  Oreen  was  elected,  '*  without  his  knpwledge  or  even  sus- 
picion," chaplain  of  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  by  every  successivo 
Congress  tin  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Goyernnient  to  Washington  in 
1800;  so  that  he  continued  chaplain,  in  connexion  with  Bishop  White,  for 
eightlP^rs.  This  office  brougnt  him  in  contact  with  all  the  great  men  of 
the  day,%hd  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  future  elevation.  In  1798,  the 
Aasembty  adopted  oertain  regulations  guarding  aigainst  the  introduction  of 
foreign  ministers,  which  proved  unp^atable  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  and  a  request  was  made  the  iiext  year  for  a  reconsideratixm.  Dm 
'Sogers  and  McWhorter  powerfully  advocated  ^he  Reconsideration,  but 
Dr.  Green  encountered  these  veterans  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  die  Assem- 
bly, and  by- his  eloquence  and  arguments  won  the  day,*  In  1802,  the 
College  building  at  Princeton  havidg  been  burned  down^  Dr.  Gceen  was 
appointed  to  write  an  iaddresato  the  public,  which  was  widely  circulated, 
and  he  also  used  his  personal  influence  in  obtaining  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  Philadelphia,  No  man  probably  did  as  much,  towards  re- 
storing the  College  edifice.  In  1802,  the'  Assembly  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  missions  more  systematically,  and  appointed  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Misfljons.  Of  this,  committee  Dr.  Green  was  chairman,  and  he 
served  for  ten  years  until  called  to  Princetc^CoUege  in  18 L2.  Tbe  work 
of  managing  this  great  department  fell  in  a  ^eat  measure  nponDr.  6reen« 
The  responsibilLties  and  labpurs  demanded  by  tiiis  ofiice  were  dischaiged 
witb'Hhat  wisdopa,  perseverance  and  energy  which  entered  so  laigely  into 
the  compoaition  of  his  character,  and  which  so  eminently  qualified  him .  in 
afler  life  to  assist  in  reorganizing  the  missionary  operations- of  the  Church 
upon  their  present  basis.  In  1803,  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College 
unanimously^ elected  him  Professor  of  Thedogy  in  that  institution;  but  no 
declined  th^  appointment,  notwithstan()ing  the  importunate  solicitations  of 
Drs.  Rodgers,  McWhort6r,  Tennent,  and  others.  In  1804,  the  Assembly 
reeommended  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Magazine,  the  prospectus  for 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Green.  It  was  called  ^«  The  Assembly*s  Maga- 
zine," and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  he  becaine  the  exclusive 
editor.  In  1805,  Dr.  Green  transmitted  to  thevAssembly  a  naper  on  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  which  originated  the  system  of 
measures  finally  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
At  a  later  period,  he  says  in  his  antobtograpby^*^'  In  concert  with  the  pro* 
fessors  in  the  Seminary  and  College,  we  formed  an  Education  Society; 
not  only  for  pious  youui,  but  for  those  not  pious,  if  moral  and  talentea.^* 
This  subject  ¥tM  always  very  near  his  heart.    In  1806,  Dr^  Greeny  after 

*,  1>r.  Green  wti  in  thd  General  Aivembly  at  leatt  twenty-nine  timet*  We  hnve  found 
hii  nnme  on  the  Reeorde  as  delefate  in  1790,  2,  6,  7»  8 ;  19Q0. 1.  S,  6. 9. 11,  12. 19. 14« 
18,  19,  il,  34,  26,  27,  29,  eo,  81,  32,  83,  84,  87,  88,  89.      * 
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persevering  and  aseidneue  kbonrs,  wae  permitted  to  tee  the  compietton  (rf 
the  new  Presbyterian  ehureh  m  tbe  Northern  Liberties.  He  preached  the 
opening  sermon;  and  by  ills  zeal  in  the*  whole  enterprise  approved  himsoif 
e  staunch  friend  of  church  extension.  In  iSlO,  be  conimeneed  the  course 
of  Catechetical  Lectures  to  the  young,  which  have  won  for  bim  so  deserved 
praise.  About  the  iiame  time,  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  "was  formed, 
end  Dr.  Oreen  wrote  the  address,  which  was  ^ejirst  fublic  mavern^nt  for 
die  Bible  cause  in  the  United  States. 

Hjs  agency  in  establishing  tbe  Theological  Seminanr  at  Princeton  ufae 
among  the  roost  j^rominent  acts  of  his  life.  He  was  okain^an  of  the  cosok* 
mittee  which  drahtid  a  plan  for  the  constitolion  o(  the  fieminary.  He  waK 
appointed  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors^  an  office  he  held 
until  his  death. .  He  laid  the  ipomer-stone  of  the  buikUngy  wto  the  agent  in 
disbursing  its  fnndsf  and  from,  time  to  tinie  collected  money  lor  the  institu* 
tion.  On  one  occasion  lie  collected  in  Philadelphia  84400.  His  fono* 
thooght  procured  an  additional  quantity  of.  laiid  ibr  the  institntion,  presenjk 
lag  as  a  donation  of  his  own,  two  acres  which  cost  him  $400.  The  sum 
of  his  own  private  benefactions  was  not  short  of  #2000.  He  was  insipru* 
mental  in  olitainiag  its  act  of  incorporation  in  1628;  and  w^s  one  of  its 
trustees  until  his  death.  He  waa  in  faet^  more  than  any  other  man,  the 
^tber  of  die  Seminary.  After  he  reached  the  age  of.  four-score  years,  on 
a  c^m  review  of  life,  be  recorded  the  following  expressive  declaration:--* 
**  I  consider  the  agency  I  have  had  in  providing  ministers  of  the  gospel  for 
the  Church,  and  in,  securing  the  means  for  their  adeqttate.  instruction  and 
for  aA  attention  to  their  personal  piety,  as  the  moMi  important  servia 
I  have  ever  rendered  to  the  Ciinreh  of  Ghrist.^^* 

In  the  midst  of  a  useful  ministry  and  eminent  public  services.  Dr.  Green 
was  ch(teen  President  of  Princeton  College  in  1612.  His  administrati<jn 
was  marked  by  at  least  three  charadieristies:.  1st  The  increased  promi* 
neneb  given  to  rtligiau$  inttruetion.  Dr.  Oreen  was  the  irst  President 
who  caused  the  Bible  to  be  introduced  as  a  regular  coUegiate  study.  He 
also  established  a  weekly  i6eeti|ig  of  the  studeata  for  prayer  and  exhorta* 
tion.'  In  1615,  a  remarkaUe  revival  of  religion  waited  the  institution,  in 
which  about  fifty  young  men  were  brought  by  the.  grace  of  God  to  acknow* 
ledge  Christ  as  their  only  hope.  Dn  Gneen  says:  *«  Besides  the  general 
revival,  there  were  at  difiereat  periods  under  my  Presidentship,  but  chiefly 
under  (he  last  two  or  three  yean  of  it,  a  number  of  conversions  of'  those 
!who  were  without  religion  when  they  entered  college."  9d.  Dr.  Green's 
adminiatratioh  was  also  distinguished  by  -iike  thorougkne^n  of  hU  dUd^ 
piine.  '3.  The  college  course  of  studiee  was  also  improvedL  The  two 
upper  classes  had  not,  since  the  revolutionary  war,  been  ;n  the  habit,  of 
attending  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  He  resolved  without  delay  to 
<«  return  to  the  primitive  nsa^re,"  and  contributed  much  to  supply  the  pro» 
existing  de^ciencies.  Th^  remark  of  Dr.  Miller  is  certainly  cor/lBct.: 
**  The  incnmbeney  of  Dr.  Green  as  head  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey^ 
will  ever  be.eonsidered  by  aU  competent  judges  aa  formin|^  a  memorable 
and  highly  important  era  in  the  history  of  that  seat  of  leammg." 

In  1822,  Dr.  Ghreen  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  and  remoifWl 
to  Philadelphia.  At  the  ufgent  solicftatron  of  his  brethren,  he  became  the 
editor  of>the  ^  Christian  Advocate,"  a  monthly  periodical  which  had  been 
etarted  two  years  before  under  the  name  of  the  **  Presbyterian  Mamiae." 
This  work  was  continued  through  twelve  volumes,  in  which  the  editor  dis- 
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Blamed  Uie  fertility^  of  hid  active,  wellMliscipIined  mind,  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  the  acutenese  of  his  critioal  powera^  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  special  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  best  history  of  the.  Presbyterian  Church  during  thos« 
twelve  years  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  pages  of  the  Christian  Advocate.  Al* 
though  Dr.  Oreen  was  three-score  years  of  age  when  he  eotamenced  edil- 
iog  the  Advocate,  he  attended  to  other  duties  of  a  ptthlie  nature.  He 
commenced  writing  out  in  full  his  Lectures  on  Ae  Shorter  CatecfaisBit 
which  are  a  monument  of  his  talents  and  his  theology.  He  frequently 
preached  for  his  brethren,  and  assisted  iri  ad^iinistering  the  commnnion. 
He  says:  -**  I  pre^hed  as  oliken  as  I  was  able,  and  on  an  average  once  a 
week  for  many  years."  One  of  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
venerable  theologian,  was  his  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  African  Presbyte- 
rian church  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Dr.  Green  also  lectured 
for  two  winters  to  the  Sabbath  school  teachers  on  the  portion  of  Scripture 
CiH  which  they  were  to  hear  their  pupils  on  the  next  Sabbath  after  the  lec- 
ture. He  also  visited,  conversed  and  prayed  with  inany  persons  in  sick- 
ness and  distress.  4-  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  his  ministerial  brethren 
was  kept  up  for  twenty  years  in  his  study.  And  during  his  residence  in 
Philad^phia,  he  attended  the  meetings  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  vtoious  public  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  espe-* 
eially  the  Boards  of  Missions  and  of  Education. 

Dr.  Green's  services  in  the  judicatories  of  our  Church,  after  his  coming 
to  Philadelphia,  formed  an  important  paft  of  hjs  useful  career;  In  1824, 
he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  AssemUy.  Shortly  after  this 
period,  a  definite  form  was  given  to  the  struggles  which  ^nded  in  the  exci« 
sion  of  several  of  the  Synods,  and  the  withdrawal  of  several  others.  In 
1828  the  contest  was  fought  in  the  General  Assembly  in  referencfe  to 
Home  Missions  on  an  overture  sent  in  by  Dr.  Green.  Fortunately  for  the 
Church,  the  Board  was  reorganized  on  its  present  basis,  and  Dr.  Green 
was  elected  both  its  president  and  the  chairman  of  its  Executive  Commit- 
tee. In  1890,  ^  he  brotight  forward,"  says  Dr.  Janeway,  *<in  the  Presl^« 
tery  of  Philadelphia  the  motion  which  finally  issued  in  her  purification 
from  false  doctrme,  and  a  return  to  a  just  enforcement  of  the  wise  princi'- 
ples  of  government  embodied  in  her  constitution.  In  bringing  forward  his 
motion /or  condemning  a  certain  publication,  as  inconsistent  with  our  stand- 
ards of  doctrine,  he  was  influenced  by  the  purest  motives.'*  Without 
going  over  in  detail  the  controversy  between  the  Old  and  New-school,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Dr.  Oreen  took,  an  influential  part  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  was  prominent  in  council  and  action  in  reorganizing  the  Board 
ef  Education,  ip  organizing  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  prosecn^ 
ting  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  expurgation  «of  error.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  three  decisive  Assemblies  of  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  and 
lived  to  see  his  beloved  Church  restored  to  purity  of  doctrine,  soundness  of  ^ 
order,  and  internal  peace.  .      -..      * 

The  last  regular  sermon,  preached-  by  this  venehible  man,  was  in  the 
Africa  church  at  Princeton,  on  July  16th,  1843,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age.  One  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  times,  he  becomingly  ended 
his  ministry  by  preaching  the  gospel  '*  to  the  poor." 

In  1846,  overcome  by  th^  infirmities  of  age,  he  was  conducted  into  the 
Geneml  Assembly  which  had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  earnest  zeal 
for  truth<and  for  its  universal  difl*uston.  As  he  entered,  the  Aseembly  and 
audience  spontaneously  arose  to  do  him  honour ;  and  Dr.  Hodge,  the  Mode^ 
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rator,  addressiffg  him  appropriate  woria  of  Christian  saltttation,  he  re- 
sponded with  patrfarchal  gravity  and  took  a  s^at  assigned  to  him.  After 
listening  to  the  proceedings  for  about  half  an  hour,  he  retired  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rising  and  deeply  affected  audience,  who  felt  that  they  would 
never  s«e  him  more  in  the  flesh.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1848,  this  venera- 
ble servant  of  Christ  departed  this  life  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  '  Death 
found  him  in  the  act  of  prayer  with  hands  raised  upward  to  the  God  of  his 
salvation. 

Dr.  Green  was  the  connecting  link  between  old  times  and  new.  When 
he  was  bom,meE  were  living  who  had  laboured  with  the  Tennents.  Every 
thing  in  his  positi(m,  his  character  and  in  his  times,  conspired  to  make  him 
what  he  wa»— »the  most  useful  and  among  the-greatest  of  men  whom  God 
has  raised  up'  to  bless  the  Presbyierian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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The  Jnnual  of  ScUntifie  Discovery,  or  Tear  Book  of  Facte  in  Science  and  Jirt.    Edited  by 
Dakul  a.  WxLig  dc  Qmpmqm  Buss.    Goald  Sc  Liiicoln,  Boston,  1851. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  exhibits 
the  most  important  discoveries  in  science  and  art,,  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Its  matter,  consisting  principally  of  extracts  from  scientific 
periodicals,  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  1.  Mechanics  and  Use- 
ful Arts.  2.  Natural  Philosophy.  3.  Chemical  Science.  4.  Geology. 
5.  Bptany.  6.  Z^oology.  7.  Astronomy  and  Meteorology.  8.  Geogra- 
phy and  Antiquities.  There  is  a  useful  appendix,  containing  a  list  of  scien- 
tific publications  fofthe  year^  an  index  to  the  most  valuable  articles  in  these 
publications,  a  general  index.  Sic*  In  the  interesting  notes  on  the  progress 
of  science,  prefixed  to  the  work  by  the  editors,  we  observe  with  regret, 
that  they  incline  to  adopt  the  infidel  theory  of  Agassiz,  respecting  the  unity 
of  the  race. .  **  The.  question  is  wholly  a  scientific  one,"-— a  yery  unscien- 
tific statement,  unless  *'  scientific"  includes  scriptural.  The  tendency 
of  these  infidel  teachings,  at  Harvard.  University  must  be  fready  deplored 
by  the  descendants  of  men  who  founded  it  in  the  belief  Uiat  *<  one  chief 
project  of  SaiaHf  was  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scftptures," 

€M  eovereign  and  Man  free  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Foreordination  and  MarCe  Free, 
jSgency.  By  N«  L.  Ricb,  D.  D.    Ciiiciaiiati,  J.  D.  Thorpe,  1850. 

Few  meii  have  treated  controversial  topics  with  more  skilful  ability 
than  Dr.  Rice.  In  the  volume  before  us,  he  first  conciliates  the  reader  by 
producing  two  remarkable  facts,  viz:  the  .doctrines  of  God*s  sovereignty 
and  foreordination  have  always  been  associated  with  pure  morality^  and 
have  never  been  contaminated  Yf'vXi  fundaimentdl  error.  He  next  examines 
the  Bible  en  the  subject  of  Divine  decrees,  and  sums  up  the  doctrine  as* 
follows : 

'^The  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  then,  nftiy  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  * 
1.  God,  from  eternity,  jpurposed  to  govern  matter  as  he  is  now  governing  it,  in 
accordance  generally  with  fixed  laws.    2.  God  is  propwly  the  author  of  ul  true 
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holia^s  in  men,  aad  he  fvodaoes  mi<Ak  boUn^s  hy  hk  fpuekma  inflocnoMy  md* 
cording  to  hia  eternal  purpose.  3.  God  ohose  to  penaii  some  aa^U  and  all  Uie 
human  race  to  fall  into  sin,  aad  so  to  overrule  their  dispositions,  softening 
restraining,  directing,  hardening,  as  tp  bring  good  out  of  evil,  to  accomnlish  hie 
all-wise  purposes.  ....  With  ihe  sinful  ad^ns  of  angels  and  men,  his  provir 
denticU  influence  only  is  concerned.  'He  permits  their  sinful  dispositions,  hut 
does  not  produce  them.  Yet  he  does  more  than  barely  to  permit)  he  bounds, 
directs,  restrains  and  ootitrols  their  actions  to  his  own  holy  ends.  And  inai^ 
much  as  he  simply  permits  and  controls  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  he  is  Boi  the 
author  or  approver  of  sin.^  ^ 

He  then  proves  more  particularly  that  God's  proridenee  extends  to  all 
events.  2.  His  Providence  simply /t((/C/fAcfjmipo«e«.  8.  Andhiajnir* 
po9e8  are  eternal,  Dr*  Rice  then  elaborately  answers  the  two  olyectioiis 
that  the  Divine  decrees  interfile  with  man's  free-ageBey,  and  make  QoA 
the  author  of  sin. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  Dr.  Rice  examines  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion.   He  first  states  it : 

'*  1.  The  doctrine  of  Election  contemplates  tiiie  whole  human  family  as  fallen 
in  Adam,  as  by  nature  totally  depravea,  and  justly  exposed  to  eternal  punish- 
ment  2.  The  doctrine  teaches,  that  Qod,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  pur- 
posed from  eternity  to  renew,  justify,  sanctify  and  save,  through  Jesus  Christ,  a 
multitude  of  the  human  race,  and  to  tmws  by  others,  leaving  them  the  willing 
slaves  of  sin,  and  to  pimish  them  for  their  sin." 

The  writer  then  removes  the  common  objections  that  the  doctrine  im.« 
peaches  God'a  justice ;  that  it  represents  God  as  a  respecter  of  persons ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  God's  sincerity  in  the  universal  offers  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  it  involves  the  damnation  of  infants.  All  these  objections 
are  fully  answered.  The  direct  Scripture  testimony  in  favour  of  Election 
is  then  presented  under  the  following  heads:  1.  God  is  the  author  of  re- 
generation. 2.  God  does  this  work  of  regeneration  in  fulfilment  of  Mm 
purposes.  3.  The  purpose  to  regenerate  particular  individuals  was  not 
formed  because  God  foresaw  that  &ey  would  be  better  than*  others,  or  thai 
they  would  repent  and  believe  in  Chnst,  but  of  his  own  soverei^  merejf^ 
4.  The  purposes  of  God  to  regenerate  any  of  the  human  race  are  eternal. 
Dr.  Rice  next  takes  up  the  objection  about  Reprobation,  and  God's  passing 
by  the  finally  impenitent,  and  then  goes  back  to  Scripture  for  additional 
etidence  in  favour  of  his  viewSi  examining  particularly  the  passage, 
1.  In  which  those  who  become  believers  are  represented  as  given  to 
Christ.  2.  And  as  chosen  or  elected  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
The  volume  concludes  with  the  practical  bearings  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
foreordin^tion.  The  doctrine  is  shown  to  give  exalted  and  just  views  of 
the  character  of  God,  to  present  the,  greatest  encouragement  to  virtue,  to  fill 
the  hearts  of  Christians  with  humility  and  gratitude,  to  secure  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  to  offer  the  greatest  Stimulant  to  efforts  to 
build  up  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Dr.  Rice  has  done  a  good  ser- 
vice by  his  very  able  volume  on  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  fre^  agency, 
and  amply  sustains  his  well-earned  character  as  a  scriptural  and  learned 
theologian^ 

Tht  Educational  SytUm  of  iKt  Puritam  and  Jemiti  Compartdyhj  N.  Pobtkm,  Jr.  of 

Yale  College.    M.  W.  Dodd,  N.  T. 

Professor  Porter  has  made  an  interesting  volume  for  those  who  are  ex- 
amining questions  of  education.  He  shows  much  research  in  bringing  to 
light  the  power  .of  Jesuiticai  training  in  arresting  the  Refonnation*    This 
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fMrt  of  the  Tolime  is  by  far  the  moBt  mteretting  in  our  jndgfuieiit.  He 
Biakes  no  alhision  to  the  diepreeiation  of  the  religious  element  in  the  iidodem 
school  system  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  nor  are  the  practical  aims 
of  tfie  writer  very  distmctly  wrought  out  We  nevertheless  welcome  his 
work  with  cordud  gratification,  and  anticipate  for  ft  much  favour  and  use* 
fulness.  We  tnist  that  Professor  Porter's  able  pen  will  continue  to  pro* 
mote  the  cause  of  education  by  similar  publications. 

First  TkingB  :  a  htUm  of  L$cturt$  on  the  great  Fact$  and  Moral  Lettotu  first  revealed  to 
Mankind,  By  Qaxdivvr  Spsine,  D,  D,  In  two  volaines*   M.  W.  Dodd,  N.  Y.,  1851. 

In  the  literary  plain  it  is  refreshing  to  look  up  to  the  commanding  eleva* 
tions  of  the  landscape.  These  volumes  of  **  First  Things*'  stand  out 
prominently  amidst  other  things  of  Christian  literature.  They  are  grand 
monuments  of  a  mind  gifted  of  Ood  with  strong  natural  powers,  enlarged 
and  well  stored  with  various  learning,  of  refined  and  cultivated  imagination, 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  **  the  chief  end  of  man.*'  The  conception  of 
this  course  of  lectures  is  peculiarly  happy.  It  is  original.  There  is  sub* 
limity  in  the  very  idea  of  <' first  things/'  The  volumes  are  conversant 
with  subjects  of  awful  import,  the  greatest  thehfies  of  Creation,  Providence 
and  Redemption.  *' God  himself  before  all  things'^  is' the  introductory 
chapter ;  and  the  following  subjects  occur  in  natural  order ;  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  the  first  man  ;  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  the  first  woman ; 
the  first  marriage;  the  first  SabbaUi ;  the  first  revolt  in  heaven;  the  first 
deceiver  and  the  extent  of  his  snares ;  man's  first  sin ;  the  first  interview 
between  God  and  our  first  parents  afler  their  apostacy ;  the  first  promise ; 
the  first  deist ;  the  first  act  of  discriminating  grace ;  the  first  quarrel ;  the 
first  death ;  the  first  example  of  eminent  piety ;  the  first  definition  of  human 
sinfulness;  the  first  announced  withdrawment  of  the  Spirit;  the  first 
national  curse ;  the  first  youthful  patriarch  going  from  home ;  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  of  the  covenant;  the  first  rebuke  of  a  dying  ikther ;  the  first 
rebellion  in  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth*  These  are  all  attractive  subjects. 
In  fact  we  have  here  a  system  of  divjnity,  all  the  main  points  being  brought 
to  view.  The  reader  is  not  merely  instructed^  generally,  but  he  is  armed 
against  the  special  errors  of  the  times.  This  p*ecuKarity  adds  to  the  intei^ 
est  of  the  topics.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  combination  of  sound  doc- 
trinal truth  and  its  practical  enforcement.  The  theologian  and  the  philo- 
sopher does  not  cease  to  be  the  earnest  and  faithful  pastor.  An  affectionate 
and  solemn  solicitude  gives  authority  to  the  author  s  didactic  enunciations. 
Whilst  his  reasoning  utters  **  believe,"  his  exhortations  sound  forth  '*  obey.'* 
The  learning  and  criticism  of  these  volumes  do  honour  to  the  scholar;  and 
the  style  has  a  stately  elevation,  an  ioofaginative  glow  and  an  English  purity 
that'  jusdy  i^nk  Dr.  Spring  as  one  of  the  model  writers  of  the  language. 
Having  heard  several  of  these  lectures,  and  seen  the  throngs  that  were 
attracted  bV  the  preacher  and  his  theme,  we  are  confirmed  by  the  perusal 
of  **  First  Things"  in  our  impression  of  the  adaptation  of  the  lectures  to  do 
a  great  and  good  work.  Who  does  not  see  that  a  pastor  greatly  augments 
his  usefulness  by  the  pen  and  the  press  ?  With  whatever  interest  posthu- 
mous publications  may  be  received  by  a  community  that  respects  the 
memory  of  departed  greatness,  ^ere  is  an  influence  attached  to  living 
authorship  still  more  persuasive  and  effectual,  h  is  a  matter  of  thankful 
congraUilation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  it  is  able,  in  the*  Providence 
of  God,  to  make  such  contributions  to  literature  and  religion  as  the «' First 
Thirigs"  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  Are  there  not  other  volumes  to  fol- 
low T    Why  may  not  these  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  on  the*great  men 
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and  things  of  the  Bible  t  The  public  is  prei^red  for  any  thing  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Spring ;  and  in  thia  age  of  increasing  scepticism  the  Bible  needs  tq 
be  more  and  more  held  up  to  public  view.  The  veAerated  author  knows 
best  what  his  physical  strengtfi  will  .enable  him  to  endure  in  such  publica- 
tions, (for  the  toil  and  care  of  publishing  are  severe  taxes  upon  vital  energy) 
but  we  feel  confident  that  we  express  the  feelings  of  the  community  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  other  volumes  on  scriptural  topics  may  speedily 
follow.    The  volumes  are  issued  in  very  handsome  and  becoming  form# 

THE   PRBSBYTERIAN   aUARTERLIKS* 

The  Southern  PreehyUrian  Review:  conducted  by  an  Abbociatioh  ov  Misibtbbs  in 

Columbiiy  8.  C,    January,  1851. 

• 

I.  The  first  article  in  this  interesting. Quarterly  is  an  inaugural  address 
on  Education  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis.  Adverting  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  he  discusses  the  subject  of  education  in  answer  to  two  questions : 

I.  It  is  to  lead  ont-^what?  2.  It  is  to  lead  out— t^i^ere,  or  whither  ?  In 
reference  to  the  first  question,  the  review  shows  that  the  science  of  educa- 
tion-is to  lead  out  to  the  best  advantage  the 'human  mind  as  a  whole,  and 
yet  with  a  masterly  respect  to  each  of  its  distinct  powers.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  Whither  a  good  education  is  to  lead  ?  ha  replies,  '*  To  ustfulneaSt 
we  say ;  in  the  sense  of  craning  up  one^s  own  powers  to  their  greatiest 
strength  and  best  advantage,  and  in  the  sense  of  aclaptedness  to  the  future 
prospects  of  life ;  to  a  sound  basis  gf  learning  for  any  of  the  professions, 
and  to  proper  materials  for  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  to  a  broad  and 
practical  survey  of  the  natural  sciences;  to  tnorcMty^  to  piety ^  to  GodV^ 

II.  The  second  article  is  on  the  objections  to  the  German  transcendental 
philosophy.  Six  objections  are  adduced — its  acknowledged  obscurity; 
it  rests  on  no  fixed  and  sure  foundations ;  it  proceeds  on  a  false  mental 
analysis ;  it  is  little  better  than  a  system  of  philosophical  scepticism ;  it  is 
connected  also  with  religious  scepticism ;  and  it  has  a  ruinous  practical 
iofiuence.  III.  The  third  article  ingeniously  exhibits  «<  the  variety  of 
Shakspeare."  IV.  The  next  is  on  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  The 
writer  refers  to  the  main  points  in  the  discussion,  and  throws  out  many 
interesting  suggestions  calculated  to  check  the  presumption  of  science  in  its 
unnatural  attacks  on  revelation;  we  have  read  the  article  with  great  inte- 
rest, y.  The  article  on  John  Foster  contains  truths  not  calculated  to  ele- 
vate his  reputation.  At  one  time  he  avowed  that,  though  no  Socinian,  he 
was  '*  in  doubt  between  the  Arian  and  orthodox  doctrine,  not  without  some 
inclination  to  the  .latter."  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  Baptist,  but  he  never 
administered,  nor  in  mature  life  saw*  administered,  the  ordinance  or  bap- 
tism; and  be  even  had  doubts  of  its  perpetuity.  His  notions  of  the 
Church  were  extremely  latitudinarian ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  ordination 
of  ministers  as  a  relic  of  hierarchy.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  he  departed  widely  from  the  common  orthodox  belief.     His 

Eiety  was  not  of  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  cast;  and  as  a  preacher^ 
e  utterly  failed.  **At  every  place  in  which  he  ministered,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  congregation  diminishing,  his  church  decaying, 
and  his  labours  fruitless."  This  article  .seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
ft  Baptist.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  John  Foster  was  a  great  man  with 
great  defects.  VI.  The  sixth  article,  on  '*  Ancient  and  Stripture  Chro* 
nology^*^  goes  into  that  subject  at  greater  depth  than  we  have  had  time  to 
explore.  VIL  Article  seven  contams  twenty-one  critical  notices  of  gene* 
ral  interest. 
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Tht  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,    April,  1851. 

This  QuMteriy,  now  in  the  28d  year  of  its  existenoe,  comes  out  with 
greatly  improved  typographical  appearance.  It  has  also  evineed  a  deter* 
minatioji  to  keep  op  with  the  times  by  la3riDg  out  more  strength  on  its 
notices  of  books,  and  by  adding  the  department  of  literary  intelligence. 
We  see  by  a  notice  oh  the  cover  that  the  subscription  is  rapidly  increasing. 
We  happen  to  know  that,  at  the  time  the  Afneriean  Reposiiory  was 
merged  in  the  Bibliotheca  SacrOf  the  circulation  in  this  country  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory  was  nearly  equal  that  of  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  other  two.  So  much  for  Old-School  enterprise.  The  April  number  ot 
the  Repertory  has  articles  on  the  following  topics :  I.  Foreign  Missions  and 
Millenarianism.  II.  (Ecolampadius.  III.  Socrates.  iV.  Three  absurdities 
of  certain  modem  theories  of  Education.  V.  The  true  test  of  an  Apostoli- 
cal Ministry.  Vl.  A  Review  of  Professor  Park's  Rejoinder  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Intellect  and  of  the  Feelings.  We  have  had  time  only  to  read  the 
last.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  standard  articles  from  that  able  garter,  (t  will  be  remembered  that 
ProfessoV  Park  came  out  with  a  sort  of  comprehenaian  scheme  to  reconcile 
theological  diversities.  His  reply  to  a  previous,  article  in  the  Repertory 
was  so  plausible,  that  even  some  of  the  old  orthodox  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  not  stability  enough  to  withstand  it.  We  commend  to  all 
such  the  candid  perusal  of  this  replyl  The  Repertory  shows  that  from 
an  early  period  in  the  Church  two  great  systems  of  doctrine  have  been  in 
perpetual  conflict.  The  characteristics  of  the  true,  as  distinffuisbed  from 
the  erroneous  system,  are,  that  it  relies  ujpon  the  Bible  and  not  human 
reason,  that  its  tendency  is  to  exalt  God  and  not  man,  and  that  it  repre; 
sents  God  and  not  anything  el^  as  the  end  of  all  his  works  in  creation  and 
redemption.  The  reviewer  considers  Professor  Park's  theory  in  recon- 
ciling these  two  systems  as  the  last  arrow  in  the  quiver-^like  Tract  num- 
ber Ninety.  We  have  not  space  to  draw  out  the  aignments  of  the  reviewer, 
whose  own  quiver  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  shaAs  of  truth. 
Instead  of  following  Professor  Park  throiigh  a  labyrinth  of  words,  the 
reviewer  stands  still,  bow  in  hand,  before  the  target  nailed  up  in  sight  of 
the  Convention.  He  holds  the  Professor  to  the  original  theme,  and  rejects 
the  issue  as  to  who  can  run  the  quickest  through  a  path  of  verbal  criti- 
cisms. We  rejoice  that  there  is  one  Quarterly  left  in  this  section  of  the 
country  that  can  defend  the  old  landmarks.  The  author  of  "  the  theology 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  feelings"  has  in  this  article  a  model  of  courtesy 
to  imitate,  as  well  as  of  theological  truth  to  attain  to.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  start  new  theories  at  Theological  seminaries. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

We  glean  the  following  inteiligence.-^A  work  by  the  Rev.  James 
Cockrane  has  been  just  published  in  Scotland,  entided  <'  Discourses  on 
some  of  the  most  difficwt  texts  of  Scripture.''*  Among  the  subjects  are 
The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  Salted  with  fire;  Clirist  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison ;  Predestination ;  the  election  of  Matthias ;  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  £c.  <*  TTke  Ladies  of  the  Covenant^^*  by  the 
'Rev,  James  Anderson,  published  at  Glasgow,  is  a  volume  of  interesting 
and  instructive  memoirs.    ^^  Inaugural  lectures  at  New  College^  Edin' 
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burghf^*  contain  rich  eontento.  Chnreh  History,  by  Dr.  CunningliaBi ; 
Systematic  Theology,  by  Dr.  Bnchaiian ;  Apologetic  Theoldgyi  or  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  by  Dr.  Bannerman ;  Theology  of  the  Old  Testameni, 
by  J.  Danean,  LL.D.;  Exsgetical  Theology,  by  Dr.  Btiek;  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fraxer;  Natural  •Science^  by  Dn  Fieining. 

A  London  bookseller,  distinguished  for  enterprise,  has  just  issued  a 
catalogue  of  more  than  Beventem  hundred  English  works  on  Povbst, 
which  he  has  collected,  and  offers  for  sale;  that  subject  now  exciting 
unusual  interest  in  GreatBritain. 

The  Rabbi*s  CoHege,  at  Padua,  Italy,  proposes  a  prize  of  §400  for  the 
best  work  on  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  first 
§  lege  of  Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  the  last  collaborators  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Messrs.  Carter,  of  New  York,  are  publishing  Owen's  works^  ia 
connexion  with  a  foreign  house.  '  The  edition  is  a  beautiful  •one,  and  also 
cheap.  The  sixteen  volumes  are  offered  for  820.  Two  volumes  have 
been  issued. 

The  Chinese  Repository ^  s  magazine  whidi  has  been  published  at  Can* 
ton  for  nineteen  years,  was  disconftiued  at  the  close  of  the  past  year.  It 
was  a  publication  of  grea't  value,  giving  a  vast  amount  of  information  not 
otherwise  easily  attainable,  respecting  the  literature,  history,  eonditioB* 
prospects,  ^c,  of  China  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries;  but  its  sub* 
scription  list  was  inadei^uate'  for  its  support. 

The  Athencum  states  that  a  committee  of  English  gentlemen  has  just 
been  formed  at  Calcutta  under  the  title  of  the  **  Vernacular  Translation 
Committee,'*  whose  object  will  be  to  promote  the  translation  of  standard 
works  in  general  literature  by  Englbh  writers  into  the  vernacular  languages 
of  India. 


ffilre  jRriigiona  Kfnrib, 


The  PaEsmrtERiAN  Chitsch.— A  large  number  of  revivals  of  rel^oo 
have  occurred  within  the  last  few  months,  by  which  many  immortal  souls 
have  been  brought  into  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  our  communicants 
must  be  at  this  time  about  215,000. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  takes  place  this  year  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  united  States.  The  usual 
variety  of  important  business  will  come  before  the  Assembly ;  and  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine,  who  expects  to  be  at  St.  Louis  during  the  sessions* 
Providence  permitting,  will  present  to  his  readers -full  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Salaries  of  Clxiathun.— The  following*  is  the  average  rate  of  sala- 
ries per  annum  of  the  clergy  in  different  countries,  as  collected  from  an 
article  in  the  Independent,  and  firom  other  sources  :—Htuagaryt  §250; 
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Sweden^  tSOO ;  Uiuted  States,  MTS ;  EoglfBh  Dinentiiig  ChaTehe8>  M^S ; 
English  Established  Chiifeh,  tTOO;  Holland,  MOO;  Norway,  $1200; 
Austria,  $1200;  Scatland  i600.  Th«se  salaries  are  generally  small ;  and 
as  a  general  rale,  without  the  pmspect  of  inciease,  as  in  other  professioniB.^ 

The  Baptist  CmrRCH  iw  the  United  States. 


« 

No.  of 

Ordained 

Licensed 

Baptized 
last 

SUIei. 

Associa- 

Ghurch-   Minis- 

Minis- 

Total 

tionsr 

es. 

ters. 

ters. 

year. 

Members. 

Maine,        ... 

13 

295 

201 

20 

236 

19,957 

New  Hampshire, 

■ 

7 

06 

78 

14 

119 

8,526 

Vermont,    - 

• 

8  • 

112 

71 

10 

136 

8,093 

MaaeacbmKUa,   • 

1 

. 

i2 

288 

246 

87 

945 

29,876 

Rhode  laland, 

» 

% 

48 

55 

7 

107 

7,15a 

Connecticut, 

< 

I 

113 

114 

13 

630 

15,916 

New  York, 

B 

794 

705 

132 

3,864 

84,243 

New  Jersey, 

• 

.    4 

89 

88 

14 

796 

12,121 

Pennsjlvanta, 

» 

16 

306 

213 

49 

1,548, 

27,678 

Delaware, 

• 

..^ 

1 

2 

2 

11 

852 

Kaiyland,   • 

> 

1 

22 

18 

» 

184 

2,004 

INstrietofCotuiiML 

» 

— « 

4 

5 

1 

6 

692 

Virginia,     - 

34 

653 

272 

81 

4,743 

81,844 

North  Carolina, 

■ 

»0 

448 

236 

75 

3,749 

36,730 

8oath  CaroUnsy 

> 

14 

408 

188 

72 

2,609 

41,638 

Georgia, 

a 

80 

719 

887 

167 

5,353 

65,155 

Florida, 

• 

8 

61 

25 

.     8 

186 

2,115 

Alabama, 

18 

616 

288 

69 

4,095 

36,421 

Missisrippi, 

• 

16 

882 

181 

42 

2,846 

22,718 

Louisiana, 

a 

6   . 

96 

40 

12 

249 

3,749 

Texas, 

> 

3 

86 

27 

5 

248 

1,361 

Arkansas, 

6 

78 

89 

10 

810 

2,509 

Tennessee,  • 

R 

18 

455 

283 

79 

8,263 

34,097 

Kentucky, 

a 

40 

713 

854 

127 

8,885 

62,598 

Ohio,          • 

- 

VI 

464 

!A4 

70 

1,240 

24,561 

Indiana, 

1 

• 

t4' 

892 

191 

47 

1,148 

18,311 

Illinois, 

a 

23 

820 

210 

63 

1.497 

13,441 

Missouri, 

1 

2S 

370 

194 

62 

1,579 

19,523 

Michigan,   - 

■ 

10 

176 

105 

14 

326 

8,175 

Wisconsia, 

1 

4 

55 

40 

9 

184 

2,560 

Iowa,    '      -    . 

» 

2 

87 

22 

8 

72 

1,142 

Minnesoto  Territory 

» 

.» 

1 

2 

— . 

12 

Indian  Territory, 

■ 

^ 

23 

20 

7 

242 

1,946 

Oregaa  Territory. 

« 

1 

6 

4 

— 

24 

68 

Califojriua,  .           •           . 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

28 

ToUl, 

421 

8,406 

5,142 

1,302 

46,280 

686,807 

Anti-Mimon  Baptists, 

167 

2,035 

907 

118 

1,439 

• 

67,845 

Grand  total  in  U.  & 

578 

10,441 

6,049 

1,415 

47,719 

754,652 

In  the  British  Provincbs  and  West  Indies. 


Uaoada,      -            .            . 

7 

125 

«7-" 

ft 

-ira' 

6,633 

New  Brunswick, 

2 

67 

*«• 

17 

864 

4,823 

NoTa  doDtia, 

•    1 

100 

67 

•    4 

95 

9,231 

West  Indies,      - 

- 

98 

125 

14 

1,280 

84,786 
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MsTHomn  Epucofal  Orvbcr.— Afor^  Bitkeps.'^We  learn  fiom  the 
Chmtian  Advocate  that  **  various  speculatione  are  afloat  respecting  the 
oumber  of  additional  Bishops  likely  to  be  wanted  at  the  General  Con- 
feroace  in.  1852."  Some  contend  for  ten,  others  for  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
even  thirty !  The  latter  number  would  give  one  to  a  conference.  Dr. 
Bangs,  however,  insists  that  Hx  effective  bishops,  at  the  most,  are  all  that 
will  be  needed  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  episcopal  work ;  and 
even  then  a  bishop  will  not  be  called  upon  to  labour  harder,  if  even  as  hard, 
as  a  preacher  in  his  station,  or  a  presiding  elder  in  his  district.-— TAe 
Itineracy.  The  Christian  Advocate  is  also  discussing  the  Itineracy.  Some 
wish  preachers  to  remain  in  the  same  station  Jiv€  years  in  succession  in- 
stead of  one,  or  at  most  two^  as  at  present.  This  would  indeed  be  a  change ; 
but  the  church  is  hardly^ready  for  it  yet.  Like  theological  seminaries,  the 
letting  of  pews,  the  building  of  handsome  churches,  &c.,.this  new  change 
will  come  in  due  time. — The  Law- Suit  is  expected  to  be  eommenced 
shortly.  It  will  involve  some  points  of  titerest,  and  we  shaU  keep  our 
readers  advised  of  its  progress. — Methodist  Book  Concern,  The  capital 
stock  and  property  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  is  estimated  at  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars.  Within  the  recollection  of  many,  the  whole  bu^ess 
of  the  Methodist  publishing  establishment  was  contained  in  a  very,  small 
store  in  Pearl  Street,  near  the  old  Fly  Market.  Afterwards,  about  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  removed  to  a  smaU  room  in  Church  Street,  and  only 
opened  part  of  the  day.  Now  the  Concern  occupies  very  large  buildings 
in  Mulberry  Street,  and  makes  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.— 3/t«stonary  Funds.  As  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  it  is  stated  that  the  Alabama  Conference  has 
raised  $11,700  ;  the  Georgia  Conference  912,000;  and  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  $17,700  for  missionary  purposes. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATISTICS  OF  SCOTLANP. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  Churchts.  Wmtterf, 

Established  Church     -   *  -        -        1165  -       -       -          1119 

Free  Church            -       :  -       -     781  -       -       -       -       716 

United  Presbyterian    -  -        -          605  -        -        -            493 

Reformed  Presbyterian  -       -       39  -       -       -       '         30 

United  Original  Seceders  -       7           41  ...             37 

Total  Preibyierian       -       -        -   2531       -       -       -       .      2395 

OTHERS. 

Congregationalists        -       -        -        144  -       -'      -        -        116 
Episcopalians           -        -        -        -114  -        -        -  119 ) 

Episcopalians  separate  from  others        12  -       -       -       -  8) 

Roman  Catholics  ---93  .-.-    115 

Wesleyans  and  Baptists  unknown. 

Frbb  Chitrch  of  Scotlani>— /brm  of  Process.-^Our  brethren  ef  lite 
Free  Church  seem  inclined  to  alter  the  Book  of  Discipline  relating  to  the 
Form  of,  Process.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  deeming  it  unsound, 
1.  That  the  Presbyteries  should  unite,  the  functions  of  prosecutors  and 
judges;  and  2.  That  the  supreme  court,  should  be  called  to  decide  on 
written  evidence,  hav%  o^ertured  the  General  Assembly  an  alteration  of 
the  book  on  the  following  principles.     In  all  cases  of  libel  commenced,  the 
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Presbytery  shall  come  to  a  deeision  on  the  libel,  and  then  lay  It -before  the 
General  Assembly,  who,  if  they  find  the  libel  relevant,  shall  appoint  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  The  commission  shall 
report  their  Ending  to  the  Assembly,  who  shall  pronounce  such  final  sen* 
tence  as  to  them  shall  appear  just.  This  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  the  Free  Church;  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  adopted.    . 

• 

New  Education  Scheme, — ^For  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  the  work  oTf 
education  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in  Scotland— 
the  Elstablished  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — a  new  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  Drs.  Cunningham,  Cand- 
lish,  and  others,  the  main  outlines  of  which  are,  that  the  present  parochial 
schools  shall  be  disconnected  from  the  Established  Church,  and  form  the 
basis  of  a  national  system ;  that  the  schoob  of  the  Free  Church,  and  others 
now  receiving  parliamentary  aid,  shall  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  others  added  as  may  be  required;  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  shall  be  derived  from  me  existing  tax  on  the  heritors,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  in  equal  parts  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  and  from  local  assessments.  Among  the  recommendations  of  this 
scheme,  (a  more  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  **  Home  and 
Foreign  Record")  its  authors  state  «'  that  it  aims  at  making  the  least  pos- 
sible change  upon  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  parish 
schools,  consistent  with  the  altered  state  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
and  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times." 

Enolaud  and  the  Papacy. — Lord  John  Russell,  who  resigned  office 
since  our  last  issue,  has  resumed  i)t.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
modify  almost  to  nothing  his  anti-papal  biU.  He  has  withdrawn  three  im- 
portant clauses,  viz.  I,  The  one  declaring  void  all  acts  done  by  a  Bishop 
assuming  territorial  titles.  2,  Forfeiting  to  the  crown  all  property  left  to 
the  Bishops  under  such  titles.  3.  Compelling  such  Bishops  to  give  evi- 
dence in  Chancery  suits  whether  such  bequests  were  made  to  them  under 
these  titles.  The  only  clause  retained  is  that  which  subjects  every  Bishop 
assuming  a  territorial  tide  to  the  penalty  of  JSIOO.  The  chagrin  of  true 
Protestants  at  this  retreat  before  the  Pope  was  so  great,  that  for  a  time  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  support  such  a  bill— >a  bill  which  was 
«<  too  bad  for  a  blessing,  too  good  for  a  curse."  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esq., 
of  the  Free  Church,  stated  to  the  Commission  the  principle  which  no  doubt 
would  actuate  many  to  pass  the  bill :  **  It  was  the  only  thing  attempted  to 
be  done ;  and  a  defeat  might  be  deemed  the  defeat  of  the  cause."  The 
Free  Church  Commission  transmitted  to  Parliament  a  petition,  recom* 
mending  the  prohibition  of  territorial  titles,  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  of 
money  for  Popish  uses,  the  inspection  of  nunneries  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which  British  Protestants  labour 
abroad.  'i*he  precise  course  for  a  Church  and  State  Monarchy  to  pursue 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  England  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  our 
own  country,  the  largest  liberty  in  religion  exists.  But  in  England.  Pro* 
testfAliMl  is  inscribed  by  statute  oil  the  thrdne.  Queen  Victoria'  is  0t  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  Stuarts.  James  I.  left  two  children,  Charles  I.  and 
Elizabeth  the  Electress  Palatine,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
■vpripr  right  between  these  two  was  of  course  in  the  sdn;  and  since  the 
Kith  of  the  Cardinal  York,  0on  of  James  II.  that  like  has  become  extinct, 
and  the  rt>yal  succession  runs  through  the  Electress  Elizabeth*  The  pre- 
sent heir-at-law  to  the  throne  is  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  next  to  him  the 
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Duke  of  Bordeaux;  after-  the  family  of  Loais  Philippe,  and  only  afler  them 
all,  comes  Queen  Victoria.  So  that  by  the  laws  of  succession,  which  the 
Papists  no  doubt  keep  in  view,  a  Popish  foreigner  has  the  natural  title  to 
the  Eng^lish  throne.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1 688,  which 
settled  the  crown  on  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  «  being  PtotestcoitSj**  all  the  above  foreigners 
are  excluded  as  descendants  of  the  Popish  branches.  A  government, 
whose  vital  element  is  thus  Protestant,  may  well  guard  against  the  wiles 
of  the  Man  of  Sin.  '  And  yet  this  government  grants  to  the  Maynooth 
priest-making  establishment  j830,000  per  annum,  and  does  sundry  kindred 
things  according  to  the  remarkable  time-serving  policy  of  Peel  and  Aber« 
deen ;  the  latter,  as  a  statesman,  being  one  of  the  calamities  of  England. 

World's  Fair.— The  "  World's  Pair,"  (so  called)  which  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  day,  offers  inducements  for  Christian  effort  among  the 
great  crowds  which  will  be  assembled  in  London.  A  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  all  nations  has  been  erected  in 
Hyde  Park,  whose  dimensions  are  1861  feet  in  length,  456  in  width, 
and  108  in  height  at  the  centre.  The  building  is  constructed  principally  of 
iron  and  glass.  The  following  notice  of  religious  operations  nas  been  put 
forth  by  a  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance: 

• 

The  proposed  exhibilaon  of  Arts  and  Manufactures -of  all  Nations  in  1851, 
opens  a  new  and  important  field  for  Christiaix  operation.    This  Committee  ha« 
therefore  been  formed,  on  the  broadest  evancelical  principles,  of  men  of  various 
denominations  "  who  hold  the  Head,  even  Christ,"  for  the  purpose  of  seeming 
the  following  important  objects: — 
Beligioos  Services  and  Lectares  daring  the  period  of  the  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  conducted  b^  faithful  ministers,  m  foreign  languages: 
The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Evangelical  Books  and  Tracts: 
The  employment  of  missionaries  among  the  foreigners: 

The  promotion  of  brotherly  intercourse  with  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the  inter- 
change of  information  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel: 
The  hiring  of  suitable  Beading  Kooms,  from  Mav  to  October,  which  will  be 
supplied  with  English  and  Foreign  Periodicals,  where  evangelical  Chris- 
•  tians  may  have  opportunities  of  meeting  one  another,  and  where  a  Kegistry 
of  Addresses  may  be  kept: 
This  Committee  will  also  enaeavour  to  ^ve  publicity  among  our  own  country- 
men' from  tbe  provinces  to  such  special  arrangements  as  inay  be  inde- 
pendently made  by  Evangelical  lAinisters  and  Sc«ieties  for  their  religious 
Denefit. 
To  carry  out  these  objects  considerable  funds  will  be  necessary.    The  Com* 
mittee  are  desirous,  before  incurring  any  serious  liability,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  rely  upon  public  support.    Their  operations  must  be 
regulated  by  the  resources  at  command ;  they  would  therefore  appeal  with  all 
earnestness  to  British  Christians,  who  feel  that  this  is  a  fitting  occasion,  vihidi 
may  never  recur,  for  a  National  Testimony  for  God  and  for  tne  truth,  to  come 
forward  and  help  in  the  endeavour  thus  to  turn  to  spiritual  aocount  the  a^ 
preaching  influx  of  stran^rs,  and  to  combine,  in  so  oathoHc  a  work,  the  efforts 
of  the  various  Evangelical  communities. 

Co|ttderable  outlay  will  be  incurred  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  those  Paa- 

teurs^mom  it  will  be  desirable  to  invite  over  m>m  various  parts  of  the  Obmti- 

nent — though  it  is  hoped  that  not  a  few  who  visit  England  will  tender  their 

services  gratuitously  to  this  Society.    •     ^ 

The  success  of  this  whole^effort  will  mainly  depend,  with  the  blessing  of  txoS, 

•  *  Of  tbs  three  daoghten  of  th<e  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Elizabeth,  Loeija  and  Sophia,^th« 
youngest  was  the  only  Proteataot ;  and  aa  ihe  died  before  Queen  Anne^  the  inheritance 
detcended  on  her  ion,  George  I. 
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on  its  being  undertaken  on  a  scale  of  some  magnitade;  and  the  Commiitee 
earnestly  tniBt  that  the  response  to  the  general  appeal  which  they  now  send 
forth  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  t|iem  in  taking  measures  suitable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

WiLBBAHAH  TaTLOR, 

Hon.  Seeretary. 

TiiB  BiBLK  AT  THE  WoRLB*8  Fair.*— Foreign  papers  state  that  the  Cotn- 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  secured  for  their 
society  a  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  where  the  labours,  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  forty-six  years,  may  be  examined* 
The  Scriptures  may  there  be  seen  and  read  in  one  hundred  ^ofid  J^ty 
languages  and  dialects. 

THK  Sim  KSVBR  BETS  OK  THK  SKOLISH  BIBLE. 

"  To  many,  (says  Anderson^)  it  might  seem  too  bold,  were  we  to  affirm 
that  the  Englisn  Bible  is  at  present  in  the  act  of  being  perused  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  assertion  might  appear  litde  else  than  a 
figure  of  speech,  or  an  event  to  be  anticipated;  and  yet  this  is  no  more 
than  the  half  of  the  truth.  The  English  Bible,  at  this  moment,  is  the  only 
version  in  existence  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  \Ve  know  that  it  is 
actuallv  in  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottaway  and  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as 
at  Sydney,  Port  Philip,  and  Hobart  Town ;  but  before  his  evening  rays 
have  left  the  spires  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  his  morning  beams  have 
already  shone  for  hours  upon  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
And  if  it  be  tead  by  so  many  of  our  language  in  Canada,  while  the  sun  is 
sinking  on  Lake  Ontario;  in  the  eastern  world,  where  he  has  risen  in  his 
glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  self-same  Sacred  Volume,  many 
.who  are  no  less  our  countrymen  have  already  turned.  Yet  are  all  these 
but  as  branches  from  the  parent  stock,  under  whose  shade  this  version, 
eorrected  and  recorrected,  has  been  read  by  myriads,  for  three  hundred 
years." 

CoxxEos  Fbixowship  m  England. — One  of  the  late  converts  to  Popery 
refuses  to  resign  his  fellowship,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  occupying  one 
that  was  founded  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  hence  that  lie  is  just  the  sort 
of  a  man  that  the  founder  would  have  chosen.  <*Here  arises,"  says  the 
Watchman  and  Observer,  *<  a  curions  question  of  law.  By  all  the  general 
doctrines  of  law  relating  to  charities,  the  great  body  of  the  English  Univer- 
sity foundations  belong  to  the  Catholics,  and  their  present  aBministratora 
are  committing  a  breach  of  tmst  in  appropriating  their  revenues  to  the 
benefit  of  those  whom  the  founders  considered  heretics." 

RBLioiomi  LiBERTV  tN  SpAiN.— £/  Clomor^  published  in  Madrid,  has 
lately  been  arguing  in  favour  of  perfect  freedom  of  reli^ous  worship, 
urging  among  others,  the  following  teasons : — 

**  Without  the  freedom  of  worship,"  says  El  Clamor^  **  capitalists  who 
are  not  Catholics  fly  from  us ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
causes  of  our  lamentable  decay,  the  efiect  of  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secution. Even  opulent  Americans  have,  on  this  account,  gone  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  France  and  England."  It  is  a  |;reat  truth  of  political 
economy,  that  Christianity  is  an  important  element  m  developing  Uie  true 
resources  of  a  nation. 
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TRIFLING  WITH  CONVICTIONS. 

Yon  that  are  at  any  time  under  oonTictions,  0  take  heed  of  resting  in  them! 
Though  it  IB  true  that  oonTiction  is  the  first  step  to  conmernon,  yet  it  is  not 
couYersion — a  man  may  carry  his  cpnyictions  along  with  him  into  hell.  > 

What  is  that  which  troubleth  poor  creatures  when  they  come  to  die  but  tiiis— 
I  haye  not  improved  my  comdctions;  at  such  a  time  I  was  convinced  of  sia, 
but  yet  I  went  on  in  sin  in  the  face  of  my  conviction;  at  such  a  sermon  I  was 
oonvinced  of  such  a  duty,  but  I  slighted  the  conviction ;  I  was  convinced  of  my 
need  of  Christ,  and  of  the  readiness  of  Christ  to  pardon  and  save ;  but,  alas !  I 
followed  not  the  conviction.  ^ 

My  brethren,  remember  this — slighted  convictions  are  the  worst  death-bed 
companions.  There  are  two  things  especially  v^hich^  above  all  others,  make  a 
deatn-bed  very  uncomfortable:  —  1.  Purposes  and  promises  not  performed. 
2.  Convictions  sliehted  and  not  improved. 

When  a  man  ta^es  up  purposes  to  close  vdth  Christ,  and  yet  puts  them  not 
into. execution;  and  when  he  is  convinced  of  sin  and  duty,  and  yet  improves 
not  his  convictions,  0  this  vdll  sting  and  wound  at  last! 
,  Now,  therefore,  hath  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  been  at  work  in  your  souls? 
Have  you  ever  been  cbnvincea  of  the  evil  of  sin— of  the  misery  of  a  natural 
state — of  the  insufficiency  of  all  things  under  heaven  to  help— -of  the  fulness 
and  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ— of  the  necessity  of  resting  upon  him  for 
pardon  and  peace,  for  sanctification  and  salvation?  Have  you  ever  been  really 
convinced  of  these  things?*  0  then,  as  you  love  your  own  souls,  as  ever  you 
hope  to  be  saved  at  last,  and  enioy  God  for  ever,  improve  these  convictions,  and 
be  sure  you  rest  not  in  them  tiU  they  rise  up  to  a  tnorough  close  vrith  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so  end  in  a  sound  and  peitect  conversion.  Thus  shall  you  bb 
not  only  aliidosi^  but  altogether  a  Christian. — Mead. 

BAPTISMAL  R£G£N£IlATION. 

Baptismal  regeneration  is  altogether  a  very  odd  thing  indeed.  It  is  som^ 
thing  like  the  figure  of  a  figure,  and  that  is  somethine  fike  the  ''  shadow  of  a 
shade,''  which  must  come  as  near  to  nothing  as  any  tning  well  can  do.  And 
as  it  is  nothing  to  those  who  fancy  themselves  the  subjects  of  it,  so  it  will  come 
to  nothing  soon  in  men's  judgment;  and  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  being 
clearly  Popish  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  nature  and  consequences  very  harmfiu 
to  souls,  but  that  certain  thin^  and  persons,  ancient  errors  and  vested  interests, 
and  foolish  fears  and  fond  prejudices,  are  closely  bound  up  with  it.  As  it  is, 
however,  all  that  partake  of  real  divine  light,  in  the  smallest  degree,  see  that  it 
is  a  regeneration  that  renevrs  nobody — a  sanctification  that  never  destroyed  one 
sin — ^a  cheap  and  compendious  method  of  becoming  a  Christian  in  name,  whilst  it 
leaves  the  recipient  just  where  it  found  him — ^in  a  state  of  nature. — Jos.  Serrick, 

LIFE'S   PENDULUM. 

At  eyery  swing  of  the  pendulum  a  spirit  goes  into  eternity.  Between  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  every  sun,  fbrty-three  thousand  souls  are  summoned 
before  their  Creator.  Deatii  is  ever  busy,  night  and  day,  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
all  climes.    True,  as  well  as  beautiful,  are  those  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans — 

'*  LeaTes  hare  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  vxDd'g  breath. 

And  ttara  to  set — ^but  all 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thy  own,  0  death !" 

He  is  supplied  with  a  boundless  variety  of  darts  and  arrows,  vrith  which  he 
accomplishes  his  work.  Could  all  the  forms  in  which  death  comes  to  man.be 
written  together,  what  a  long  and  fearful  catalogue  would  it  make  I  Think  of 
the  innumerable  number  of  diseases,  all  at  the  command  of  death.  And,  as 
though  these  were  not  sufficient,  see  hovr  man  is  exposed  to  &tal  accidents  on 
every  hand,  and  at  every  moment.  It  vras  a  sa^ne  of  Flavel,  that  ''Ihe  smallest 
pore  in  the  body  is  a  door  large  enou|^  to  let  in  death."    Be  prepared. 
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THE  SLEEPLESS  DEATH. 

A  TBAGICAL  ptmishment  is  said  to  have  recently  occurred  in  China. 
'  A  man,  found  guilty  of  a  grievous  offence,  was  sentenced  (o  be  put 
to  death  by  b^ing  deprived  of  Bleep.  Three  persons  were  appointed 
to  watch  lum,  who  relieved  each  other  in  their  work  of  terror,  and 
th,us  kept  their  victim  awake.  On  the  eighth  day  he  piteously  im- 
plored to  be  put  to  death,  but  his  sleepless  agony  was  continued 
until  the  eighteenth,  when  he  expired. 

This  terrific  incident  illustrates  some  characteristics  in  the  doom 
of  the  ungodly. 

1.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  death.  The  impenitent  are 
now  under  condemnation,  and  are  experiencing  apart  of  the  penalty 
of  the  violated  law.  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  "The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  So  that  there  is  a  death  of  the'^ot^J, 
feebly  but  fearfully  symbolized  by  the  corruption  of  that  of  the 
body«  This  is  the  fearful  doom  that  must  seize  upon  all  who  leave 
the  world  without  pardoti.  It  is  threatened  doomftit  is  doom  that' 
is  in  process  of  execution ;  and  it  is  doom  that  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished by  the  avenging  power  of  the  Almighty  Judge.  The  sins 
of  men  are  asainst  the  majesty  of  Heaven.  They  are  rebellion 
against  a  glonous  government,  contention  with  everlasting  right- 
eousness, opposition  to  a  holy  God.  Such  sins  must  needs  receive 
punishment.  The  punishment  is  the  death  penalty.  Thou  art. 
doomed  to  die,  oh  offender  against  law  and  grace ! 

2.  The  punishment  of  the  ungodlv  is  sleepless  death.  "  The 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  K)r  ever  and  ever.  And  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night.**  Suffering,  with  intervals,  is  compara- 
tively endurable.    Its  intensity  is  an  element  less  terrible  thkn  its 
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etemitj.  ISie  sinner  ^ill  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
crush  him  from  the  everlasting  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  but  the  body 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible  and  powerful  to  suffer  unending  an- 
guish. The  eighteen  days  of  the  miserable^  sleepless  !Pagan,  pre- 
figure eternity  to  the  despisers  of  divine  commandments.  Unmiti- 
gated pain,  immortal  wo,  sleepless  death,  is  the  reserved  doom  of 
all  who  live  and  die  ^'without  h<^e  and  without  God."  Alas,  is 
this  to  be  thy  doom !  • 

8*  The  punishment  of  the  ungodly  is  made  wakeful  by  ministebs 
OF  YBNG9SANCB.  There  will  be  present  to  the  sinner  executioners 
who  forbid  rest.  What  are  the  ministers  of  sleepless  suffering  to 
the  agonized  Chinese,  compared  to  the  executioners  of  wrath  com* 
missioned  by  divine  authority  7  Oansctenee  is  a  sentinel  that  goads 
to  wakefulness  the  impenitent  in  helL  ^^  There  is-  no  peace,  saith 
my  God,  to  the  wicked;"  The  inward  anguish  of  guilt  shall  eter- 
nally prevent  slumber,  and  supply  the  soul  with  memories  that 
bring  unrest.  The  fire  of  ;God's  inflictions  adds  its  consuming  ven-. 
geance,  and  blazes  forth  from  without  to  meet  the  burning  remorse 
.  that  is  within.  Who  can  expect  respite  with  agents  of  terror,  such 
as  these,  compassing  him  about  7  What  an  immortality  of  perdition 
is'in  store  for  them  that  reject  the  Lcnrd  Jesus  Christ!  Their  doom, 
besides  one  of  mere  punishment,  is  sleepless  punishment,  and 
punishmpnt  made  sleepless  both  by  natural  and  supernatural  infiio- 
tions ! 

(<  YThoso  is  wise  let  him  understand  these  things." 


SALVATION  BY  GRACE. 

Salvatiok  is  by  grace  from  beginning  to  end. 

1.  It  is  a  matter  of  grace  that  there  has  been  any  provision  made 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  for  God  might  justly  have  left  our 
whole  race  to  perish  in  their  apostasy.  This  is  clear  from  the  very 
meaning  of  the  terms.  For  since  desert  of  ptmishmeni  is  included 
in  the  very  idea  c^  sin,  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  sinner  is  to  say  that 
he  may  in  justieFbe  punished;  or  that  pardon  is  to  him  an  unde- 
served favour.  What  is  true  of  every  sinner  is  of  course  true  of  all. 
It  is  therefore  true  of  the  whole  human  family,  since  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gt>d.  It  was  then  an  act  of  ^ace 
to  devise  a  plan  of  redemption  for  man,  or  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  salvation  of  the  guilty.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  impressed 
on  the  whole  surface  of  Scripture.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  in  every  form  of  assertion  and  unplication, 
we  are  taught  that  it  was  an  unmerited  favour  that  Goid  should 
interpose  to  save  apostate  men.  It  is  represented  as  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  angels,  and  to  the  redeemed  themselves,  that  God  should 
deliver  those  whom  justice  condemned  to  death;  that  he  should 
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provide  a  rftiusom  for  pinners,  and  anaoonce  to  a  giiilij  irorid  the 
possibility  of  pardon. 

Plainly  as  this  is-revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  men  not  only  for- 
get it  in  its  a]q>lioation  to  themselves^  bat  they  construct  whole 
systems  of  theology,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  providing  a 
way  of  salvation  for  sinners  was  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  fall  of 
Adam  has,  beyond  all  controversy,  entailed  great  evils  en  hie  race ; 
as  men  are  not  only  surrounded  by  temptation,  but  are  frail  and 

!)rone  to  sin,  it  lA  assumed  that  it  would  have  been  unjust  in  God  to 
eave  them  in  this  condition  without  providipg  a  way  of  escape. 

In  replying  to  this  statement  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  that  as 
the  purpose  of  redemption  was  connected  with  the  purpose  to  admit 
the  fall  of  man  and  thd  continuance  of  his  race*  we  must  not  oon» 
template  the  permission  of  the  fall,  without  taking  the  purpose  of 
redemption  into  view.  But  this  admission  does  not  meet  the  diffi* 
culty ;  because  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  that  on  the  hypothesia 
of  the  fall  and  the  continuance  of  the  race,  the  gift  of  Christ  and 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  still  acts  of  sovereign  mdrcy. 
They  are  represented  as  the  greatest  possible  displays  of  the  grace 
and  love  of  God.  The  Bible  contemplates  man  as  a  fallen  being ; 
it  addresses  him  as  belonging  to  a  race  of  sinners;  it.  announces 
salvation  to  him  as  an  undeserved  favour,  and  it  Calls  upon  man  to 
adore  the  love  of.  God  in  sending  his  own  Son  to  die  for  their  re* 
demption.  ^^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  ^^  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,. and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.'' 
This  truth  gives  character  to  the  whole  economy  under  which  we 
live.  It  is  recognised  and  implied  in  the  love  of  every  Christian. 
He  knows  that  salvation  is  to  him  a  favour,  and  not  to  him  only, 
but  to  all  who  ure  saved.  To  assume  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  an  act  of  justice  would  require  an  entire  modification  of  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end;  it  would  require  that  every  Chris* 
tian's  feelings  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  they  are;  it  woxdd 
make  silence  in  heaven.  The  redeemed  could  no  longer  ascribe 
^lor^,.  dominion  and  majesty  to  the  Lamb,  for  having  washed  them 
m  bis  blood,  if  his  deaths  were  a. mere  act  of  justice.  It  must  there* 
fore  be  considered  as  a  fixed  point  in  Christian  doctrine,  that  salva- 
tion is  a  matter  of  grace ;  that  God  was  not  bound  to  redeem  apo8<« 
tate  man;  that  the  gift  of  his  Son,  the  mission  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
the  institution  of  &e  Church,  are  all  proofs  of  wonderful  and 
infinite  love. 

2.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  grace  that  salvation  is  provided  for  fallen 
man,  the  appUeation  of  that  salvation  is  also  a  matter  of  grace.  If 
God  was  under  no  obligation  to  save  any,  be  may  surely  determine 
whom  he  will  save.  When  th^efore  it  is  said  that  salvation  is  of 
grace,  it  means  that  its  application,  no  less  than  its  provision,  is  an 
tinmerited  favour.  God  has  from  the  beginning  acted  as  a  sore* 
reign  in  this  mattcyr^    Ho  has  sent  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to 
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some  nations^  and  has  withheld  it  from  others.  For  ages  this  Icnow- 
ledge  was  confined  to  one  people.  Since  the  advent,  it  has  been 
extended  to  many.  After  having  been '  enjojed  by*  one  age  and 
people,  it  has  been  withdrawn  and  given  to  another,  In  all  this 
we  can  only  say,  <^Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
Bight."  ^  -   _ 

What  is  true  of  nations;  is  no  less  true  of  individuals.  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  grace  that  the  Jews  and  not  the  Greeks,  that  Europe  and 
not  China,  has  received  the  knowledge  of  redemption,  it  is  no  less 
a  matter  of  grace  that  Paul  and  not  Judas,  that  you  and  not  your 
neighbour,  that  one  man  and  not  another,  is  made  a  partaker  of  this 
salvation.  This  is  a  truth  sustained  by  every  kind  of  evidence  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  right  of  God  to  make  this  discrimina* 
tidn  is  included  in  the  admission  that  the  gift  of  Christ  is  an  act 
of  love.  If  God  is  under  no  obligation  tq  save  any  sinner,  he  is 
under  none  to  save  youi  I  have*  no  right  to  complain,  should  he 
allow  me  to  reap  the  full  recompense  of  my  sins,  though  he  pardons 
others  around  me.  Favours  never  can  be  claimed  a^  matters  of 
right..  And  we  must  either  maintain  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  no 
favour,  oradmit  that  its  benefits  may  be  dispensed  when  and  where 
a  sovereign  God  sees  fit.  He  goes  forth  among  the  children  of 
men,  and  says  to  one,  Live!  and  he  lives;  to  another  he  is  silent,' 
and  he  dies.  Having  forfeited  our  lives  by  transgression,  we  can- 
not but  be  at  his  mercy.  ^^  Salvation  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy."  Every  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible  which  speaks  of  regeneration,  repentance,  or  faith^ 
as  the  gift  of  God ;  every  declaration  that  it  is  not  for  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  by  his  mercy  he  saveth  us; 
every  assertion  that  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works;  every  time  it  is  said  that  salvation  is  of 
erace,  lest  any  man  should  boast ;  every  thanksgiving  of  believers 
for  their  conversion,  and  every  echo  that  has  ever  reached  oUr  world 
-from  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  express  or  imply  the 
same  great  truth. 

Though  we  are  less  competent  to  trace  the  dealings  of  God  with 
individuals  than  with  nations,  yet  as  far  as  our  own  observation  can 
extend,  it  0(mfirm8  the  doctrine  that  the  application  of  salvation  is 
a  matter  of  grace.  We  every  day  see  the  careless  arrested,  and 
those  who  are  afar  off  brought  nigh,  so  suddenly^  so  unexpectedly 
to  themselves  and  others,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  account  for 
the  change  on  any  other  ground  than  the  sovereignty  of  cQvine 
grace. 

If  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  believer  himself,  we  find 
there  the  intimations  of  the  same  truth.  When  he  looks  back-  upon 
his  life,  he  finds  that  it  has* been' ordered  of  God;  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  education,  the  various  and  complicated  circumstances 
which  combined  to  influence  his  character  and  decide  his  destiny^ 
were  beyond  his  own  control;  that  in  many  cases  some  apparently 
trivial  cireamstance  has  determined  his  whole  subsequent  oareer« 
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If  he  looks  within  his  own  breast  he  finds  that  the  thoughts  of  God 
and  eternity  have  come  and  gone,  he  knows  not  how,  that  some- 
times the  Bible  woahl  have  to  him  a  meaning  and  a  power  it  tiever 
had  before;  that  sermons,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  discourses,  would  riret  his  attention  and  fasten  on  his  con- 
science; he  sees  that  he  has  been  selected  from  a  crowd  of  asso- 
ciates whom  he  wished  to  Ik  like,  restrained,  excited  and  guided  by 
an  influence  which  he  is  sure  was  not  from  himself,  so  that  he  re- 
mains a  wonder  to  himself,  and  a  monument  of  the  distinguishing 
mercy  of  God.  His  whole  external  and  internal  experience  forces 
him  to  say  from  the  heart,  ^^By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
In  no  one  respect  does  the  experience  of  all  Christians  so  perfectly 
agree,  as  in  the  conviction  that  their  conversion  was  not  of  them- 
selves.. This .  conviction  is  expressed  in  theb.  confessions,  their 
prayers  and  their  praises,  whatever  may  be  their  speculative 
opinions  on  the  subject.  ^^Not  unto  us,  not  unto  ud,  0  Lord,  but 
unto  thy  name  be  all  the  praise." 

8.  If  the  providing  a  way  of  salva;tion  at  all,  and  if  the  applica- 
tion of  that  salvation  to  some  and  not  to  others  be  of  grace,  so  also 
are  the  tenrn  on  which  salvation  is  offered.  That  is,  our  justifica- 
tion is  no  less  of  grace  than  our  regeneration.  The  gospel  teaches 
us  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  justification  of  sinners  has  been 
already  performed  by  Christ.  He  has  fully  satisfied  the  demand 
of  the  law,  by  his  obedience  and  death.  The  ground  of  justification 
is  therefore  fully  laid;  nothing  more  need  be  done,  or  can  be  done^ 
for  his  righteousness  is  perfect  and  infinite  in  value.  If  this  is  so^ 
then  we  haiw  nothing  to  do  and  are  required  to  do  nothing,  as  the 
ground  of  our  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God.  This  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  when  they  say  we  are  justified  freely  hj^  his  grace,  we 
are  justified  without  works,  or  that  God  justifies  the  ungodly.  In 
these  and  similar  passages  they  deny  that  any  merit  or  excellence 
in  the  sinner  is  either  in  whole  or  in  part  the  ground  of  his  accept- 
ance with  God.  And  when  they  state  affirmatively  what  that 
ground  is,  they  say  it  is  the  death,  the  righteousness,  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  Such  are  the  declarations  of  Scripture;  and  the  more 
any  man  is  enlightened  to  know  his  own  heart,  and  the  spirituality 
of  the  law  of  God,  the  more  distinctly  does  he  see  that  it  must  be 
80.  He  sees  that  if  any  thing  in  the  way  of  merit  were  required 
of  him,  it  never  could  be  rendered*.  He  feels  therefore  that  unless 
justification  be  perfectly  free,  at  lecust  as  far  as  the  meritorious 
ground  of  acceptance  is  concerned,  he  never  can  be  justified. 

But  besides  this,  which  is  generally  admitted  at  least  in  words, 
our  justification  is  further  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  prepa- 
ration necessary ;  nothing  which  the  sinner  has  to  do  to  authorize 
him  to  accept  the  offered  righteousness.  This  is  a  point  with 
regard  to  Which  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  He  can-  understand  that  the 
ground  of  justification  which,  according  to  Scripture,  can  be  nothing 
less  tbw  a  perfect  righteousness,  must  be  sought  out  of  himself,  but 
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be  capQot  understand  that  tlus  rightepuBnass  is  freely  offered  to  dtt 
wlio  yf'il]  accept  it.  He  sujpposes  that  there  most  he  Bome  prepara- 
tion on  hia  part,  something  done  or  experienced,  before  he  had  a 
right  to  accept  the  offer.  What  this  Something  is,  he  maj  himself 
he  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Sometimes  he  thinks  it  is  a  <}ue  impre&» 
^on  of  the  evil  of  sin;  or  a  greater  degree  of  tenderness  or  sorrow 
than  he  has  jet  felt;  pr  a  more  livelji  desire  after  holiness;  or 
some  more  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  mere  dread  of  punish- 
ment, or  desire  of  happines^  that  influences  his  conduct*  All  these 
paisgivings  and  difficulties  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  grace  of  the 
gospel;  there  is  no  such  condition,  as  these  difficulties  suppose,  con- 
nected with  its  offer  of  salvation.  Christ  has  performed  all  that  the 
law  of  God  dexnands.  If  we  refpse  to  put  our  trust  in  him  we 
perish;  if  we  confide  in  his  righteousness  we  are  saved.  There  iJs 
no  restriction  or  limitation  ^o  the  declaration,  ^^He  that  belie veth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life."  It  is  very  true  thjat  no  one  will 
thus  believe,  unless  he  has  some  apprehension  of  the  evil  of  ain, 
of  his  own  guilt  and  danger,  and  some  desire  to  be  delivered  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  his  sins.  But.  this  is  very  different  from 
jnaking  these  desires  and  convictions  any  part  of  our  warrant  for 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  gospeL  A  thing  may  be  necessary  to 
induce  a  man  to  accept  a  favour,  which  is  not  at  all  the  opndition 
on  which  that  favour  is  bestowed.  A  man  may  offer  food  to  all  who 
fk&k  for  it,  and  it  may  be  true  that  none  will  ask  for  it  but  the  poor 
and  hungry,  but  neither  poverty  nor  hunger  is  the  condition  of  the 
gift.  This  is  not  ^  useless  distinction.  There  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  a  perfectly  generous  and  gratuitous  offer,  and  one 
that  is  coupled  with  the  condition,  provided,  you  feel  thus,  or  so» 
So  long  as  a  man  considers  certain  feelings  as  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  coming  to  Christ,  he  considers  Christ  as  offered  to  none  but 
those  who  have  these  feelings.  Sut  when  he  sees  that  the  offer  is 
perfectly  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  have  these 
feelings  or  not,  provided  he  is  willing  to  he  saved  by  Christ;  that 
the  only  use  of  these  feelings  is  to  produce  this  willingness,  then  the 

treat  barrier  is  taken  Out  of  his  way.  He  sees  that  no  matter  how 
ard  his  heart  may'be,  how  cold,  or  insensible,  or  ungodly  he  may 
at  that  very  moment  be,  still  the  ^infinite  riches  of  Christ's  merits 
and  Spirit  are  at  his  offer.  Men  are  not  saved  against  their  will, 
hut  if  they  are  willing  to  be  saved  by  the  righteousness  of  Christy 
they  have  nothing  more  to  do  or  to  experience  as  a  preparation  for 
believing.  Justification  therefore  is  entirely  of  grace.  Not  only 
because  the  price  of  our  redemption  has  been  paid  entirely  b^ 
Christ,  but  becauBewe  have.nothuig  to  do  but  to  submit  to  his 
righteousness  and  consent  to  be  sayed  through  him. 

4.  Many  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  is  somehow 
specially  manifested  in  the  conversion.of  men,  and  in  their  justifies 
tion,  who  do  not  so  readily  perceive  that  we  are  indebted  to  this 
same  grace  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  divine  life  in 
the  soul.    We  still  however  remember  that  we  are  as  dependent  for 
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l9ie  cohtintttnee  as  for  the  commencement  of  spiritnal  life ;  tbat  for* 
the  sins  of  ererjr  daj  we  need  as  much'  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  vhen  we  first  believed.  Theologians  are  accustomed  to 
gaj  that  the  preservation  of  the  externa)  worid  is  a  continued  crea-> 
tion.  In  much  the  same  sense  it  may  be  said  that  sanctification  itf 
a  continued  conTersion.  If  the  smner  in  conrersion,  under  a  sense 
of  sin;  throws  himself  on  the  arms' of  Christ;  the  beliey6r  must  do 
it  every  day.  If  the  sinner,  feeling  himself  polluted  and  helpless, 
fftUs  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  saying,  ''Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean;"  the  believer  must  do  it  every  day.  If  the  sinner,' 
feeling,  after  all  his  attempted-  reformations  and  all  his  strirgglet 
ugainst  his  sins,  that  they  are  far  too  powerful  to  be  conquered  in 
his  own  strength,  lays  hold  on  the  promises  of  God  a^  presented  in 
the  covenant  of  grace;  the  believer  must  do  it  every  day..  Spiritual 
life  therefore  is  not  maintained  by  the  strength  ot  any  principle  of 
grace  comnrunicated  in  regeneration;  much  less  by  any  means  of 
moral  culture  which  the  wisdom  of  men  can  prescribe,  or  their  own 
power  enable  them  to  practice.  It  is  a  work  of  grace  inasmuch  as 
It  is  maintained  by  an  influence  from  above. 

Now  this  spirit  by  which  the  believer  thus  lives,  is  the  free  gift  of 
God.  In  that  covenant  whose  conditions  Christ  has  fulfilled,  the 
great  pre-eminent  blessing  secured  for  his  people,  is  the>  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  is  said,  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  the  promise  -of 
the  Spirit.  And  in  all  the  prophetic  delineations  of  the  times  of 
the  Messiah,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  set  forth  as  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing blessing  of  that  period.  Isaiah,  Joel,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
and  Zechariah,  all  foretold  that  when  Christ  came  God  would  fulfil 
his  standing  promise,  ^'  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh." 

A  truth  thus  prominently  held  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the^ 
fbrm  of  a  promise,  and  in  the  New  Testament  so  constantly  pre- 
sented as  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  gospel,  must  be  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  it.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  forget  it.  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to  act  on 
the  mere  principles  of  natural  duty ;  as  though  a  sense  of  obligation 
were  the  great  motive  and  means  of  spiritual  improvement.  The^ 
would  draw  the  waters  of  salvation  from  empty  cisterns.  Our  pii- 
vilege  is  to  have  access  to  the  very  fountain  of  life;  to  plead  the 
promise  of  our  Father  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him. 
If  then  we  would  learn  the  secret  of  a  holy  life,  we  must  learn  that 
our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God;  that  it  is  not  we  that  live,  but 
Christ  that  liveth  in  us ;  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  but 
tikat  the  source  of  all  strength,  excellence  and  joy  is  opened  bv  the 
death  of  Christ;  that  in  the  covenant  which  we  have  embraced,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  secured  to  all  that  seek  it,  and  that  we 
really  live,  only  so  far  as  we  live  by  him. 

5.  Out  odmiBnon  into  heaven  will  be  an  act  of  grace.  That 
those  whom  the  Bible  describes  as  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  aS 
fUl  of  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores,  should  be  madd 
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kings  and  priests  unto  God^  crowned  with  glory  itnd  qlothed  ia 
white;  that  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  society  and  fellow- 
ship of  God,  and  Christ,  and  angels,  and  made  meet  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light,  is  the  crowniug  miracle  of  grace.  All 
this,  is  done  for  the. very  purpose,  of  showing  the  e;c(^eeding  riches  of 
his  grace  in  his  kindness  totrards  us  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Seeing  then  that  it  is  the  great  object  of  redemption  to.  manifest 
the  grace  of  God,  we  need  not  wonder  that  grace  reigns  through 
the  whole  economy,  from  its  inception  in  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  to  its  consummation  amidst  the  exulting  gratulations  of  tho 
assembled  universe.  It  is  the  economy  of  grace.  It  is  of  grace 
that  there  is  any  salvation  for  £ftUen,man;  it  is  of  grace. that  one 
is  saved  rather  than  another :  we  are  Justified  freely  by  hijs  grace,  we 
are  sanctified  by  grace,  we  enter  heaven  by  grace,  amid  the  voices 
of  many  ai^gels  round  ahout  the  throne,  saying, /'Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  an.d  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  crea- 
ture which  is  in  heaven  ^^nd  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth;  and 
such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  say,  Blessings  and 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  apd  unto  the  Lamo,  for  ever  and  ever." 


UNIFORMITY  OF  WORSHIP. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  and  mosl|  learned  liturgical  writem 
of  the  present  day,  particularly  by  Palmer  in  his  Origine%  Zitur" 
gieoBy  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  liturgies,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  were  in  use  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church.  As  Palmer  candidly  confesses,  there  is  decisive  proof  that 
set  and  fixed  forms  of  worship  were  unknown  during  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  above  named.  Qf  course  the  only 
ground  on  which  liturgies  can  be  vindicated,  is;  the  superior  security 
they  afibrd  that  all  things  connected  with  divine  worship  shall  be 
done  ^^  decently  and  in  order."  This  is,- in  fact,  one  of  the.  great 
arguments  employed  by  Episcopalians  when  defending  or  enforcing 
the  use  of  their  ^' never  tp  be  sufficiently  admired,  and  all  but 
inspired  liturgy."  .  It  secigres,  say  they,  decency  and  uniformity  in 
worship,  and  is  an  almost  impregnable  guard  against  unsound  doc- 
trine; while,  if  every  minuter  is  left  to  pray  and  preach  as  he 
pleases,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  multiform  fanaticism, 
and  soul-destroyinff  heresy. 

!Now  how  does  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  with  this  theory?  If  we 
examine  these  churches  with  reference  to  doctrinal  uniformity,  we 
discover  that  so  far  from  any  such  uniformity  existing,  there  is  no 
Other  body  of  Christians  so  torn  by  dissensions  about  dogmatic 
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points  wbicK  eaoli  several  f^^  .reffards  as  of  tital  impi^rtaxioe^ 
They  are  *^  Catholic  verities.  The  Sishop  of  Exetw  denounces  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbaty  as.  a  heretic  of  the  first  magnitnde/  and 
proclaims  to  the  "whole  worM  that  he  will  hold  no  communion  with 
him  until  he  recants  and  repents  of  his  heresy  on.  the  subjool  of 
iM^tismal  regeneration.  Yet  both  parties  appeal  to  the  liturgy  in 
proof  that  their  respectiye  views  are  in  unison  with  i3ie  Church's 
faith. 

But  the  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  worship  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact, 
that  even  the  Anglican  liturgy  cannot  secure  uniformity  in  the 
worship.  The  diversity  of  practice  in  this  particular,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  is  notorious ;  it  has  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  fierce 
dissension,  and  not  a  few  scandalous  scenes  in  the  sanctuary  itself; 
and  what  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  all  these  contending 
parties  are  great  sticklers  for  forms,  and  profess  unbounded  vene- 
ration for  the  service-book  which  has  given  rise  to  these  quarrels* 
In  some  churches  the  prayers  are  ^^said,"  in  others  they  are 
'Hntoned;"  some  ministers  insistupon  preaching  in  a  surplice,  others 
as  strenuously  maintain  that  the  sermon  should  be  preached  in  a 
gown;  some  offer  a  prayer  before  preaching,  others  omit  it.  Some 
pray  with  their  backs  to  th^^  people,  others  with  their  faces.  But 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.  The  evils  of  a  discrepant 
practice  have  grown  to  such  a  height,  and  the  authority  of  individ« 
ual  bishops  who  have  attempted  to  restore  uniformity  has  been  so 
little  regarded,  that  at  length  the  collective  prelacy,  of  England  has 
been  compelled  to  speak;  yea,  the  temporal  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Queen  herself,  has  at  last  interposed. 

Now  we  veiiture  to  affirm  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  worship 
of  God,  the  Presbyterian  Church  exhibits  tenfold  more  uniformity 
than  the  mueh  vaunted  liturgy  ever  has  produced.  Let  a  man  go 
through  the  congregations  of  any  one  Synod,  and  he  will  Snd  in  all 
of  them  the  same  forms  observea,  the  only  point  of  difference  being 
the  language  in  which  the  several  ministers  clothe  their  common 

i>etitionB.  Two  centuriel^  ago  some  two  thousand  of.  the  most 
earned,  laborious;  faithful,  holy,  and  successful  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  En^nd  were  forced  from,  her  communion,  and  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties  to  preach  even  in  private  houses,  simply 
because  they  could  not  conform  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  liturgy. 
And  now  what  is  the  spectaele  we  behold  in  that  Church?  The 
very  men  .who  have  served  themselves  heirs  of  the  intolerance  of 
former  ages,  in -spite  of  the  entreaties  and  commands  of  those  whofu 
they  profess  to  regard  as  ^'fathers  in  Gx^d,"  representatives  of 
«  Christ,  and  after  having  exalted  the  liturgy  to  almost  an  equality 
with  the  Bible,  insist  upon  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
prayers  utterly  unsanctioned .  by  the  liturgy ;  the  very  men  who 
woidd  bind  the  professed  nonconformist  hand  and  foot  with  their 
Mturgical  chains,  demand  for  themselves  *Hhe  largest  liberty,''  and 
VW*L— No,d,  88     . 


sen  ^^Nam  itre  We  the  JShnM  qf  &o€L*'  Jrate, 

Mtmdlyve  it  m  Ae  face  of  the  bighest  eoclemetiedl  and^^ 
«iitli<nrity. 

it  seems  to  me  that  flie  present  state  of  iiie  OlmrelL  of  England  is 
well  calculated  to  make  those  Episcopriians  who  talk  so  nmoii 
abent  their  ^  aH  but  inspired  liturgy"  &c.  ke.y  a  little  more  modest. 
Purely  if  the  Utnrgj  is  so  distasteM  to  PaseyiteB  and  QVaotoriaoB 
who  have  been  using  it  all  their  days/  I^bytenans  may  be 
excnsed  for  not  falling  so  desperately  in  lore  with  it  as  some  pe<^le 
^>rofess  to  be.  Many  and  great  as  are  the  erils  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  low  as  may  be  the  state  of  religion  among  her  members^ 
iiiey  certainly  kave  reason  to  thank  God  tliat  they  haW  no  Bnch 
liturgical  quarrels  as  those  whidi  harre  rcM  asunder  the  mnoh 
boasted  imity  of  Prelacy ;  and  thit  in  the  enjoyment^and  exercise 
•of  the  freedom  wherewith  Oiirist  hath  made  them  free,  they  hxfe 
attained  a  degree  of  oniformity  in  the  externals  of  Drrine  worship 
-to  which  their  Prelatic  brethren  are  entire  strangers. 

J.  P. 


•*NOW  ARE  WE  THE  SON«  OF  GOD." 

THfiRB  are  some  relatioDs  which  God  sostains  to  all  men 
There  is  no  indiridual  who  may  not  look  upon  the  great  and  glo- 
rious God  as  his  own  Creator,  Preserver,  benefactor,  Sovereign, 
and  Jndge.  But  there  is  another  relation,  entirely  distinct  from 
these,  and  far  more  intimate  and  endearing,  which  he  sustains  only 
to  a  certain  class,  and  this  relation  is  that  of  feather.  Happy  is 
the  condition  of  those  who  belong  to  this  class;  well  may  they 
^exclaim  with  admiration  and  wonder:  ^^ Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  ns,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God  !*'  Let  ns  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  things 
which  are  inclnded  in  this  nnspeakable  privilege. 

1.  Similarity  to  God  in  disposition  or  character. 

The  Scriptares  teach  that  the  possession  of  faith  entitles  a  mfan 
to  be  called  a  child  of  Abraham.  Abraham  was  distinguished  f^r 
his  faith,  and  therefore  all  who  truly  exercise  the  same  grace,  are 
like  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  and  becanse  of  this  siinilarity  <o 
him  they  are  -called  his  children. 

By  the  same  rule  a  true  child  of  God  possesses  a  character  simi- 
'  lar  to  that  of  God,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stand  in  such  an  endear- 
ing relation  to  Him  without  this  similarity.  Such  a  person  will  be 
spiritually  minded,  and  instead  of  being  sensntd,  proud,  selfish,  and* 
resentful,  will  be  condescending,  benevolent,  merciful,  forgiving, 
and  pure  in  heart.  ^^Love  your  enemies,"  says  Christ,  ''bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yon;''  and  the 
>eason  which  he  assigns  is,  ^Hhat  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heayen."    Yes,  every  true  Aildof  God  is  like 


CkMb  He  is  siiid  to  be  a  partaker  of  luB  Father 'd  hoUnMi,  a  par^ 
taker  of  tke  divine  nature;  he  is  deBcribed  as  being  renewed  in 
knowledge,  after  tke  image  of  him  that  created  him.  Qod  having 
keo<H&e  his  Father,  he  has  put  on  the  new  man,  whioh  after  God  iB 
CKreated  in  riehteoitenesa  and  tme  holiness.  A  true  child  of  God  is 
like  God^  Me  is  like  him  becanse  he  has  the  same  yiews,  he  loyei 
the  same  objects,  and  he  hates  whatever  God  hates.  If  any  man 
^nbts  whether  he  is  one  of  God's  chUdren  or  not,  let  him  study  the 
6h«racter  of  God,  and  then  see  whether  his  own  character  bears  any 
resemblanee  to  it.    • 

2,  The  term-  ^ons  of  Q-od^  expresses  the  idea  that  he  has  a  peeut 
liar  affection  for  us. 

'  When  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  into  Bgypt  the  second 
time  to  buy  com,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Josepn,  and  secure 
the  object  of  their  journey,  they  took  with  them  Benjamin,  their 
youngest  brother.  And  in  the  beautiful  account  which  is  given  of 
this  story,  we  ar^  told  that  Joseph  no  sooner  b^eld  his  belovdd 
Benjamin  than  his  affectionate  heart  was  overcome.  ^He  lifted  up 
bis  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Bei^jamin  his  mother's  son,  and  said, 
Is  this  your  younger  brother  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me?''  and 
immediately  the  ^h  of  tenderness  which  sweUed  his  bosom  found 
vent  in  the  following  words:  ^^  God  be  gradous  unto  thee  my  son.'^ 
Here  is  nature  acting  without  restraint,  and  what  does  she  teack 
as,  but  that  no  language  can  more  appropriately  express  the  feelr 
ings  of  affection,  than  that  which  a  man  uses  when  he  exclaims, 
**Mysonr 

When  the  expressioBS,  ^^sons  of  God" — ^^chtldsen  of  God,'^  ^e 
applied  to  believers,  the  same  idea  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that 
they  are  those  whom  he  especially  loves.  This  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  reference  to  one  or  two  passages  where  the  term  is  employed: 
thus  God  says  to  bdievers,  ^^I  will  be  a  Fadier  to  you  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters."  2  Oor.  vi.  18.  ^'  Wherefore  thou  art 
IM>  more  a  servant,  but  a  son."  Gal.  iv.  7.  ^^Be  ye  therefore  fbU 
lowers  of  God  as  dear  children."  Eph.  v.  1.  The  snbject  of  a  king 
is  more  the  object  of  lus  regard  than  a  foreigner,  but  who  does  not 
see  that  the  king's  son  must  be  the  object  of  far  more  affection  than 
any  subject  can  possibly  be;, but  this  poorly  illustrates  the  special 
love  which  God  has  for  those  who  are  called  his  children.  When 
they  prefer  him  above  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  when  they 
cry  to  him  for  help,  when  they  trust  in  the  promises  which  he 
makes  them,#it  is  delightful  to  his  heart.  He  will  look  upon  all  the 
indignities  cast  upon  them,  as  well  as  all  the  kindness  shown  them, 
as  cbne  to  himself.  What  language  then  can  express  the  happiness 
of  those  who  stand  ii|  this  relation  ho  the  infinite  God? 

8.  But  ii^  the  next  place,  when  believers  are  called  the.  sons  of 
God,  the  language  expcesaes  the^  idea  that  they  possess  a  title  to 
some  peculiar  dignity  or  advantage. 

If  instead  of  calling  a  man  the  subject  of  a  king,  we  call  him  the 
;'8  swi  we  express  the  idea  that  be  is  Aot  only  an  object  of  §pe- 
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etftl  afiectiony  but  that  he  is  heir  to  a  throne;  bjA  so  all  ivho  m^if 
with  trath  be  called  the  sons  of  Gtod  haye  been  bom  to  a  partidpa^ 
tion  of  that  glory  which  belongs  to  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven* 
The  Apostle  therefore  says,  *^And  if  children,  then  beirs-^^hoin  of 
Ood,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  And  in  another  place,  ^^  Wb^re* 
fore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  bnt  a  son ;  and  if  a  sdn,  then  an 
heir  of  God  through  Christ."  This  inherits^ce  consists  in  trei^ 
Bures  laid  up  in  heaven,  wherrf  natfaer  moth  nor  rust  doth  corhipt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  It  oonsiBts  toa 
in  an  exaltation  to  the  highest  honours.  It  will  not  be  considered 
too  high  ^n  honour  for  them  to  join  with  the  Son  ef  Qjod  in  judging 
angels  and  men;  nay,  we  are  expressly  told  that  thev  shall  wesx 
crowns' of  gold,  and  shall  reign  for  ever  and^ever.  They  shall  be 
in  that  state  in  which  the  desire  of  their  hearts  shall  Jl>e  fully  gratis 
fied,  even  to  serve  without  sin  him  whom  they  loved  on  earth;  they 
phaU  enjoy  the  perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  that  Holy  One,  for 
they  shall  see  him  as  he  is;  they  Shall  be  clothed  with  shimnff 
raiment,  and  in  company  with  the  King  and  hie  attendants,  shau 
daily  walk,  the  streets  of  that  city  which  is  paved  with  gold  and 
lighted  up  with  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb ;  they  «hall  share 
deeply  in  the  affections  of  the  King  of  glory,  and  shall  mingle  with 
the  melody  of  their  golden  harps,  a  song  like  this-^*^  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and- wisdom,  and 
Strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing."  Nothing  can  be 
more  sure  than  the  title  which  beUevea»  have  to  these  heavealy 
riches,  for  God  has  begotten  them  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the- dead  to  an  inheritaneo  ineor* 
rciptible  and  undefiied,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  r^rved  in 
heaven  for  them. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  even  these  brief 
reflections  are  sufficient  to  reveal  a  little  of  what  the  'Apostle  John 
means  when  he  says^  Behold  what  manner  of  kwe  the  Father  hoik 
bestowed  upon  m,  that  we  should  be  called  the  eone  of  Q-odl  there- 
fore the  world  hnowfth  us  not^  because  it  knew  him  not. 

W.  S. 


THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

•  • 

Why  am  I  not  a  successful  Sabbath  school  teacher? 

Believing  this  inquiry  to  be  one  of  fi*equent  Occurrence  to  the 
minds  of  many,  and  believing  its  soliH;ion  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  to  aid  in  solving  it,  we  venture  to  suggest  a  short  series 
of  questions  in  reliEition  to  the  subject  of  it. 

I.  Is  it  because  I  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  mywwk  that 
I  am  not  successful  in  Uf 

Success  in  an  undertaking  which  is  not  understood,  would  be  an. 
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•oeidenl  rattier  tbau  a  result  The  trayeAer  mast  hare  his  cluart^ 
the  builder  his  pbn,  the  artist  his  subject,  and,  in  proportion  as 
these 'are  severally  anderstood,  so  far  the  hope  of  success  is  reason* 
liable*  Let  me  then  ask  myself,  have  J  any  clearly  defined  object 
before  me,  to  which  my  Snnday  school  efforts  are  directed?  Do  I 
regard  the  ^ork  as  mere  school-keeping,  the  filling  up  of  a  mven 
amount 'of  time  in  company  with  a  given  number  of  children!  or, 
eschewing  this  notion,  do  I  advance  a  step  further,  aud  suppose  that 
J  am  to  form  in  the  minds  of  my  class  the  basis  of  a  sound  ihtellec- 
toal  education,  to  perfect  them  m  all  the  mechanical  arts  of  learn- 
ing, MXki  to  assist  them  in  the  formation  of  orderly  habits,  both  of 
body  and  mind?  these  are  certainly  great  thinga  to  aim  at,  and  it 
is'potaible  I  may  accomplish  themy  and  yet  be  an  unsuccessful 
teacher.  In  all  this  I  have  fallen  wofully  short  of  the  real  object 
to  be  scoght  by  all  Christian  teachers,  which  is,,  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  conver»on  of  souls  to  God* 
^^He  that  winneth  soi£  is  wise/^  Our  commission  is,  ^'Go  and 
teaoh  all  nations."  The  gospel  is  our  theme — ^piety  our  main 
t^ualification — the  power  of  the  quickening  Spirit  of  God  the  means 
of  our  suceess — and  his  promises  the  ground  of  oi;r  confidence  and 
hope.  If  we  have  thought  less  of  the  object  of  our  labour  than 
this,  we  have -thought  too  meanly^  and  may  on  that  account  have 
failed  of  success. 
II.  1$  U  because  I  have  no  fixeineee  of  purpose  that  I  do  not 


Does,  my  imagination  warm  upon  Sunday  school  theories^  and 
oool.dowUxin  Sunday-school  practice?,  am  .1  constantly  devising 
new  plans,  and,,  before  9ne  method  is  fairly  developed,  ^o  I « adopt 
other  novelties?  like  a  juvenile  gardener,  do  I  plant  a  flower  to-day, 
and  dig  it  up  to-morrow,  because  it  blossoms  not,  adding  another 
favourite  in  its  place,  only  that  it  may  share  the  same  fate?  am  I 
elated  by  the  slightest  indication  of  success,  ai^d  as  easily  depressed 
by  disappointment?  do  I  sometimes  esteem  it  to  be  a  cardinaLduty 
to  attend  the  school,  and  then  think  it  a  trivial  thing  to  neglect  it? 
am  I  sometimes  a  Sampson  in  strength,  and  at  otihers,  a  Mephi- 
bOshedi  in  weakness?  If  so,  though  I  rightly  understood  the  object 
I  should  seek,  yet  failing  to  pursue  it  with  .unwavering  determi- 
nation, I  am  at  fault.  -Being  satisfied  with  the  well-tried  plans  of 
the  moro  experieneed,  and  steadilv  adopting  tbem,  let  us  henceforth 
ahow  that  we  are  governed  more  by  principle  than  by  impulse. 

III.  Is  it  because  my  own  education  is  neglected  that  I  fail? 

In  a  certain  sense  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  absorbed  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  and  rises  or  sinks  with  it.  As  water  rises  no  higher 
than  its  level  at  the  fountain  head,  so  the  minds  of  the  children  cannot 
be  expected  to  rise  above  the  mind  of  the  teacher  (that  is,  supposing 
them  to  have  but  one  teacher.)  If  this  be  t;rue,  then  my  own  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  atfd  goodness  is  connected  with  the  advancement 
of  my  class.  We  have  made  personal  piety  to  be  the  most  fitting 
qual&^eation  for  the  teacher's  office:  but  piety  to  be  useful,  must  be 


Jkealiby;  and  if  it  be  beaUby,  it  idU  ffsaw^^Saki^  VU$r  «hm 
the  ear,  and  then  the  foil  corn  in  the  ear:"  but  in  conjoftctioii  viib 
this  most  be  coltiyated  the  pover  to  communieate  to  owtWKpSA  d 
knowledge  of  the  trnths  we  have  realised  for  eoraelYes.  We  musty 
as  aa  Apostle  recommends^  ^^  be  apt  to  teach:"  aad  be  it  eheerved, 
if  this  aptitude  were  wholly  natoral,  and  not  aequired^  we  ihpnld 
])iot  haye  been  exhorted  to  posaese  it:  it  is  therefore  a  qnali^  tob« 
obtained  or  improioed  by  ooltore.  We  most  be  wke  in  the  choioe. 
of  language,  facts^  and  illustratians;  and  these  must;  not  beef  a 
stereo^p^.kind,  but  must  be  varied  and  ad^ed  to  the.iiiereaauig 
oapacities  of  the  children.  To  do  all  this,  and  to  do  it  well,  ear 
own  minds  must  be  subjected  to  constant  exercise  and  tndniiig.  I| 
I'suppose  that  my  present  iitock  of  knowledge  and  capabilities  are 
sufficient,  and  thi^  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  learn,  it  will  soon  be 
felt  by  my  class,  and  apparent  to  m^  soperintendent,  that  I  hayei 
nothing  to  teach;  monotonous  exercises  ma^  be  persiBted  in,  but 
they  will  soon  become  wearisome  to  all;  stamdity  and  disorder  will 
prevail  in  my  class,  and  jnecess,  aa  far  as  1  ami  conoerned,  would 
be  a  miracle  indeed* 

•  IV.,  la  &  because  my  own  heart  is  tinoanveried  titii  I  eueceed  net 
eM  d  Teofiher  of  others  f 

0,  here  may  be  the  cause  of  all  my  inefficiency.  No  wonder 
that  the  children  of  my  class  are  unmoved  when  I  speak  of  the 
Saviour's  love,  if  my  own  heart  be  unaflboted  by  it.  Am  I  expect* 
ing  to  arouse  others  to  a.  sense  of  spiritual  dang^  which  I  myself 
d^  not  feel?  Or  have  I  succeeded  in  peraoading  myself  that  the 
theory  of  religion^  instead  of  a  living  representation  of  relif^os 
itsd^  .will  accomplish  any  ff  ood  thing  ?  We  are  told  by  the  Saviour* 
that,  ^*  at  the  last,  m^ny  shi^  say,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophor 
sied  in  thy  name:"  to  whom. he  shall  say,  ^^ Depart  from  me,  I 
never  knew  you."  Tes,  his.  woe  is  upon  blind  guides;  and  do  I 
si:^ppo8e  that  my  orthodoxy  will  avert  that  woe  from  me?  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  aggravate  it.  '  A^d  ought  I  to  be  eont^it  with 
being  a  mere  finger*-po8t,  pointing  to  the  dtisf  of  refuge,  when  God 
has  given  me  too  a  soul,  and  when  the  avenger  of  Uo^  is  pursuing 
me  also?  Surely  before  I  expect  that  God  should  make  .me  %  bless- 
ing, I  should  know  that  he  has  blessed  me.  0,  is  it  not  a  sad  and 
fearful  thing  to  hold  the  lamp  to  the  feet  of  ethers,  whilst  its 
shadows  only  thickex^  upon  our  own*  .  From  •  this  mament  may  the 
salvation  of  my  own  soi4  become  my  chief  oonoem;  and  liaving 
realized  this,  as  a  child  of  God,  may  it  be  my  se^ed  habit  day  by 
day  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  great  teacher,  dothed  and  in  my 
right  mind,  learning  all  my  lessons  of  him.  We  wonder  not  that 
an  unconverted  ministry  should  fail ;  and  why  should  we  be  suT'- 
prised  that  an  unconverted  teacher  i^uld  be  other  than  «  cumberer 
of  the  jnround? 

v.  3o  I  fail  because  lam  proud  wnd  edf-si^lfiienif 
'    Others  may  receive  me  as  a  Ohriatian,  and  brieve  me  io  be  su^ ; 
I  may,  indeed,  in  my  own  e^erience,  ha.ve  reason  to  hope  that  I  am 
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ttimilMrdcl  ififltiba  peepb  of  'Ckid;  loid  yet  to  am  extent  greater 
tkaa  I  ite.  aware,  piicto  stay  iaflnenoe  my  keart.  It  siaj  be  ^hat 
mj  natural  kdnraetor  iH  jabA  «nd  my  ednoafian  faare  given  me  ad«- 
▼aaiagea  «?er  othera-'^^iny  stock  «f  kaoviedge  may  be  greater  thaa 
/thdmn-^iHy  lOideriFtaBdin^  more  ready  and  penetrating — my  energy 
taore  .eonstant  aad  "endnnng-'^nd,  ^becoase  of  these  thuiffSy  I  may 
Iba^  thoiight  that  sacaess  tr onld  bb  the  certain  resolt  If  saceeas 
fsL  the  Snnday -aohool  caose  were  the^ebxtiotn  of -somematfaenMEtioal 
-probleib-^the  •  aocompIiriimeBt  df  some  intelleetaal  feat,  and  if  it 
were  only  the  work  of  man,  then  indeed  it  m%ht  be  so,  and  natnrad 
iprowees,  which  has  already  done  so  mndi,  might  accomplish  this 
abo;  but,  as  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  as  no  labour  <]f  ours  can 
'Succeed  in  the  proper  sense  without  fan  blesdng,  then  we  mnst  be 
'coatent  to  set  iJboat  it  in  his' way.  -  ^  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
4nit  by  my  Spirit,  eaith'tbe  Loid  of  hosts.''  *^  Wheire  is  boae^ting 
then?  It  is  exckided*  Sy  what  law?  Of  works?  Kay c  but  by. 
the  law  of  faith:"  and  therefore  it  is  that  ^^6pd  abhonreth  the 
proud,  but  giyeth  grace  to  the' humble."  We  may  look  for  success, 
waX  whilst  we  are  proud  atid  self-sufficient,  It  shall  be  hid  from  our' 
eyes:  ^Hhe  humble  shall  see  it  and  be  glad."  But  supposing  this 
state  of  heart  be  not  ohaigeable  upon  me,  may  it  not  be, 

y  I.  That  whilst  I  have  no  confidence  in  myeelf^  I  aUo  loch  con* 
fidence  in  €hd. 

Christian  meekness  and  humility  are  graces  essential  to  the 
Christian  character,  and  to  the  Gkristian  teacher :  biit,  if  we  sup- 
pose these  to  shine  brightest  when  we  are  timid  and  fearful,  we 
greatly  err :  the  depth  of  our  humility  correspond|iwith  the  strength 
of  our  futh;  for  in  proportion  as  our  dependence  upon  God  in* 
*  creases,  so  shall  we  abandon  dependence  upon  ourselves.  We  may 
'not  have  sufficiently  nndetetood  that  ours  ts  to  'be  a  work  of.  faith, 
as  well  as  a  labour  of  love.  Faith  is  made  much  of  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  that  grace  by  which  we  glorify  God,  and  accomplish 
'much  in  his  cause;  without  it  we  know  it  is  impossible  to  please  him; 
and  by  it  all  obstacles  can  be  overcome.  Let  us  turn  to  the  canon- 
ical book  of  Martyrs,  the  11th  of  Hebrews,  and  see  what  the  strong 
in  faith  accomplished,  and  were  not  all  these  things  written  for  our 
learning?  Gt>od  men  of  modem  times,  too,  have  attempted  great 
'tfaingis  for 'God,  eipecti^  great  things  from  htm,  and  their  faith 
'has  been  victorio^.  ^Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  adtmd  of  witnesses,"  let  us  also,  depending  on 
God's  sure  word  of  promise,  labour  with  all  diligence  and  prayer, 
confidently  expecting  his  blessifig  to  succeed  our  work — "  prove  me 
now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,,  that  there  shall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  some,  or  all  of  these  inqairies, 

those  hindrances  to  success  which  prevail  amongst  us  may  perhaps 

'  be  more  clearly  understood,  anfd  yet  (so  insidious '  iis  evil)  there  may 

« be  JKid*^  ja'»en&  nem>t&^oQi»er  of  cwuci  hearts,  iiaaaes.of  .so  tepider. 
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-or  complex  a  ndture;  ais  to  defy  defimtidtt--^efils  irUcb  we  eaniiot 
challenge  by  any  name — ciieeping  things  that  come  not  to  the  light 
of  observation,  hit  deli^^^t  to  dwell  in  die  shadows  and  darkness  of 
l^elF-ignorance^these  causes  .though  the  most  minute;  m^^,  new- 
theless,  be  the  most  powerful  for  evil.  The  watch  may  be  complete  . 
in  its  parts^^every  wheel,  every  pivot,  and  every  link  adapted  to  ita 
use;  ther«  may,  too^  betbe  mainspring,  by  which  m<rtion  is  obtMned 
-^an^  y^t  its  indications  are  uncertain  and  deceptive.  And  why? 
Because  upon  that  concealed  and  tiny  part  of  the  otherwise  Com- 
plete machitief  tfaer^  is  e;  single  spot  cf  the  rust  that  doth  compt. 
'  May  grace  be  given  us  frSm  on  high  f6  ezamine  ourselves  mom 
faithfully  and  constantly  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  believing  that 
'^rbd  designs  lihe  usefulness  of  his  servants,  and  not^at  their  labour 
.should  be  in*  vain  in  the  Lord. — ^Wb  must  also  BBLiEVfi  that 

THOUaH  SUFFICIENT  BEASON  MAY  BE  GIVEN  WHT  WE  ARE,  NO  BEA80K 
CAN  BE  aiVEN  WflT  WX  SHOXTLD  REMAIN,  TINSUCCBSaFTTL  TBACHmS.^ 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  just  entering  upon  the  first  eccle- 
siastical year  of  the  last  half  of  the  xuneteentk  century.  It  is 
inter^esting  at  such  a  new  starting  point  to  observe  the*  signs  of  ^ 
times,  and  to  ponder  the  lessons  they  tea<^.  How  different  the 
position  of  the  Church,  for  the  accomplishoient  of  her  mission,  from 

.  what  it  appeared  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  half  of  this 

•  century.  How  wonderful  has  been  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  during  this  period*  What  responsibili- 
ties has'  it  devolved  upon  the  Church*  The  whole  tendency  of 
society  seems  to  have  been  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  masses,  formerly  regarded  as  of  little  more  importance  than 

,  the  brutes  tliat  perish*  The  advance  in  material  civilization  has 
bcien  greater  than  during  any  equal  period  of  previous  history.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  influence  of  the  adventitious  distinctipns  of 

^  society  has  been  yielding  to  that  of  the  essential  lughts  and  impor- 
tance-  of  man*.  In  the  providence  of  God  this  has  become  emphati- 
cally the  age  of  the  people.  A  few  Ulustrati^nsof.  this  important 
fact  will  prepare  us  for  noticing  its  practical  relation  to  the  mission 
of  the  Church. 

1.  The  first  illustration  maybe  taken  from  the  extent  j;o  which 
the  labour  of  production  has  .been  transferred  from  man  to  ma- 
chinery, with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Nothing  is  mere  evident  than  that,  man  was  not  originally 
designed  to  be  a  toiling  drudge,  but  to  have  dominion  over  the 
other,  inferior,  works  of  God.  And.  yet  hpw  many  millions  of  onr 
race  have  in  all  past  ages  been  doomed  ta  toil  at  mere  manual 

•  iThk  ArtioleittalMii  from  tb«  Londoflf «  Soadsy  Sohoel  Tesbhei**  Mftg«tiiwv*'r-K».] 
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occupations,  -winch  animals  or  machines  mi^ht  accomplish  as  well  or 
better.  But  such  has  been  the  degeneracy  of  our  race  that  this 
state  of  things  seemed  necessary  to  its  proper  restraint.  As,  hov- 
ever,  in  the  progress  of  society,  it  became  safer  to  relieve  these 
masses  from  this  drudgery,  Providence  has  been  gradually  unfold- 
ing laws  of  nature  by  which  a  large  portion  of  mere  mechanical 
toil  may  be  transferred  from  human  limbs  to  the  natural  forces  with 
which  we  are  surrounded.* 

For  a  long  time  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  scholars, 
few  in  number,  were  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  classical  and 
mathematical  learning.  And  even  long  after  the  adoption  of  the 
inductive  method,  science  was  pursued  more  as  an  intellectual  gra- 
tification than  for  any  practical  purpose.  But  since,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  spinning  and  weaving  machines  were 
brought  into  a  good  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  application  of 
Bteam  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life  has  become  so  general, 
Bcience  seems  to  have  been  pursued  mainly  to  multiply  the  comforts 
of  life.  And  such  has  been  the  success  in  this  direction  that  it  has 
come  to  be  felt  that  no  inquiry  is  so  abstruse,  no  speculation  so 
daring,  that  some  useful  result  may  not  be  expected  from  it.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  nature  may 
be  made  to  work  for  man,  if  he  only  applies  her  powers  in  confor- 
mity to  her  laws.  By  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts, 
man  is  compelling  nature  to  do  much  of  the  drudgery  of  producing, 
to  which  he  was  formerly  subject,  and  with  far  greater  results.f 

And  while  he  is  relieved  from  a  great  amount  of  mechanical  toil, 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  have  become  cheaper,  and  he 
mav  enjoy  an  increasing  amount  of  leisure  for  higher  employments, 
and  mental  and  moral  improvements.  It  is  not  intended  of  course 
that  this  is  universally  the  result,  but  that  it  is  manifestly  the  ten- 
dency of  things  under  the  providence  of  God,  giving  increasing  im- 
portance and  influence  to  man's  rational  nature. 

2.  Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  increasing  attention 
that  has  been^ven  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  masses.  The  results  of  this  have  been  seen  in  the  astonishing 
increase  of  the  average  duration  of  human  life.    So  that  the  North- 

*  The  eztent  of  tliii  may  be  inferred  from  the  fkct  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mahew  in  hie 
"  London  Laboar  and  London  Poor,"  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  censut,  the  entire 
working  population  of  Great  Britain  waa  estimated  at  four  miliiont  out  of  eip^hteen  mil- 
lione  and  a  half,  while  the  mechanioal  power  at  work  in  the  country  was  equal  to  the 
labour  of  six  hundred  millions  of  men.  That  is  to  say,  Great  Britain,  by  the  help  of 
machinery,  was  going  through  an  amount  of  work  with  four  millions  of  human  labourers, 
which,  without  machinery,  could  not  haye  been  accomplished  except  by  a  working 
population  of  six  hundred  and  four  millions.— JVorM  British  Rtview. 

T  The  cotton  and  woolen  machines  now  in  use  are  able  to  turn  out  a  greater  amount 
of  fabrics  in  one  year  than  were  manufactured  in  a  century  before  the  use  of  modern 
machinery.  There  are  twenty-nine  millions  of  cotton  spindles  alone  in  the  world.  The 
largest  pyramid  in  Egypt,  which  it  took  100,000  men  20  years  to  raise,  could  now  be 
raised  with  the  use  of  steam  and  machinery  by  100  men  in  one  year.  The  Menai  bridge 
which  weighs  four  millions  of  pounds,  could  be  raised  to  its  present  height,  130  feet,  by 
a  power  produced  by  seyen  bushels  of  ooal.  The  average  effect  of  a  single  steam  engine 
in  Cornwall,  is  79,000,000  pounde  a  month,  1,OOP,000,000  a  year.— KtVf  Examples  in 
BgrseksVs  Discourse, 
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ampton  tables,  prepared  by  Dr..  Eice  for  life  insurance  companies 
upon  the  basis  of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  1700,  are  found  to  be 
entirely  erroneous  for  the  present  times.* 

This  has  been  brought  about,  under  a  kind  Providence,  in  several 
ways.  Not  the  least  important  have  been  the  efforts  to  remove 
some  of  those  physical  and  moral  causes  of  disease,  the  influence 
of  which  ha^  been  so  wide  spread — such  as  unhealthy  localities^ 
crowded  and  ill  ventilated  dwellings,  improper  diet,  intemperance, 
idleness,  improvidence,  and  vice.  As  an  unhealthy,  pauper  popula- 
tion is  a  burden  to  society,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  matter 
of  interest  no  less  to  the  statesman  than  the  philanthropist,  to  seek 
to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  masses  by  draining  marshes, 
widening  streets,  ventilating  houses,  providing  pur^  water,  guarding 
against  unwholesome  diet,  temperance  societies,  beneficial  institu- 
tions, asylums,  and  similar  means.  And  although  so  much  remains 
to  be  done,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  has  akeady  been  accom- 
plished in  this  way.  We  may  include  indeed  among  these  improve- 
ments, the  sftfety-lamp  and  life-boats,  which  have  proved  safe-guards 
to  so  many  exposed  in  mines,  and  on  the  coasts. 

Another  element  of  this  improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
advance  that  has  been  made,  under  Divine  Providence,  in  the 
science  of  medicine.  How  wonderful  a  change  has  vaccination 
wrought,  almost  removing  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  human 
race,  which  once  decimated  generations;  the  ravages  of  which  we 
now  know  only  in  tradition,  except  as  we  hear  of  savage  tribes 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  small-pox.  Almost  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  simple  and  agreeable  remedy  for  the  scurvy,  the  disco- 
very of  which  has  saved  thousands  of  valuable  lives.  These  are 
only  examples.  Nor  are  we  yet  prepared  to  estimate  what  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  iodine,  and  bromine,  and  similar 
agents ;  or  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  in  their  application  to  health. 

Besides  this  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease  in 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  vicious  habits,  and  the  advances  in 
the  science  of  medicine,  it  is  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence  will  be  the  health  and  life  of  a  popula- 
tion. But  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  that  we  have 
noticed,  has  so  greatly  increased  these,  that  the  laboi^er  of  this 
day  can  be  fed  and  clothed  more  comfortably  than  the  prince  of  a 
former  age.  There  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement;  we  still 
hear  of  insufferable  wretchedness.  But  the  very  exposures  of  the 
sufferings  that  are  made  from  time  to  time,  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  society  in  this  direction. 

8.  Another  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  attention  that  has  been  giv^i  to  the 

*  The  aoMal  mortality  in  EDffland  in  1700  waa  1  in  ererj  S5.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  for  causes  well  understood,  it  had  increased  to  1  in  20.  From  that 
time  it  has  steadily  decreased.  la  1801,  it  was  1  in  35;  181 1>  1  in  88;  at  the  present 
time  it  is  only  1  in  45. 
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education  of  tlie  masses.  The  state  of  things  we  have  already  con* 
sidered  has  itself  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  popular  educa- 
tion. Such  relief  from  physical  toil,  and  such  an  increase  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  will  almost  necessarily  create  a  desire  for  mental 
improvement.  And  perhaps  no  subject  has  engaged  a  greater  share 
of  public  attention  of  late  years  than  that  of  encouraging  and  satis- 
fying this  demand.  Once  study  was  the  privilege  of  the  few;  but 
now  common  schools  are  established  almost  throughout  Christendom. 
And,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the  times,  the  benevolence  of  phi^ 
lanthropists  has  called  into  existence  a  class  of  industrial  ragged 
schools  which  promise  to  reach  the  lowest  strata  4yf  society.  The 
key  of  knowledge  is  thus  proffered  to  every  individual.  And  the 
proof  that  it  has  been  grasped  and  employed  to  unlock  the  stores 
of  literature  and  science,  is  afforded  by  the  wonderful  demand  for 
popular  reading  which  characterises  the  present  day.  Nor  is  there 
a  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  age  than  the  consecration  of  high 
literary  and  scientific  endowments  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  establishment  of  lyceums,  popular  libraries  and  lectures,  nas 
been  followed  by  a  popular  literature  in  cheap  volumes,  penny 
papers,  and  dollar  magazines,  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
astonishment.*  Who  can  mistake  this  indication  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  race ! 

4.  One  more  illustration  of  the  tendency  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, is  the  increasing  importance  of  the  peopU  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  there  was  not 
a  government  in  existence,  except  our  own,  that  recognised  the 
proper  basis  of  government  in  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the 
object  of  all  government  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  now 
the  people  are  every  where  coming  into  importance  and  influence. 
Their  rights  and  interests  are  the  subject  of  constant  discussion.f 

*  ^ 

*  This  movement  commenced  aboot  twenty  yean  ago,  principally  through  the  inatni- 
mentality  of  Mewra.  Leigh  Hunt,  Cbarlet  Knight,  and  the  Chambera.  Chambers'  Edin- 
burgh Joamal  was  started  in  1832,  with  the  intention,  as  Mr.  William  Chambers  intima- 
ted, of  taking  advantage  of  the  uniyersal  appetite  for  instrnction,  and  at  such  prices  as 
must  suit  the  oonTenience  of  every  man  in  the  British  dominions.  Twenty  thousand 
Copies  of  the  first  number  were  sold  at  once  in  Scotland;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  31,000  copies  of  each  number  were  printed.  The  second  year  it  was  issued  simul- 
taneoudy  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  circulation  gradually  increased  to  90,000. 
The  Penny  Jdagazine  was  .commenced  six  weeks  later,  and  attained  before  it  ceased  a 
circulation  of  170,000  each  number.  The  Chambers,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Jonmal,  projected  their  series  of  popular  scientific  and  historical  treatises,  entitled, 
"  Information  for  the  People,'*  which  averaged  a  sale  of  30,000.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  influence  of  these  gentlemen  is  so  much  on  the  side  of  indiflferentism,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  religion.  The  younger  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  **  Vestiges  of 
Creation." 

t  The  relation  of  literature  to  the  labour  question  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  last  number  of  the  *'  North  British."  **  To  trace  historically,"  says  the 
writer,  «the  origin  and  progress  of  this  new  species  of  literary  activity,  might  not  be  un- 
interesting ;  suffice  it  here  however  to  say,  that  necessarily  involved  as  it  was  in  that 
revolution  of  irien's  thoughts  produced  by  the  religion  which  first  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  equality  of  all  men,  and  fostered  as  it  was  by  certain  of  the  finer  usages  of  the 
Church  in  the  middle  ages,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  received  its.  full  development  and 
expansion  till,  under  the  provisional  and  narrow  name  of  Political  Economy,  men  had 
enthroned  a  specific  science,  having  for  its  declared  object  the  contemplation  of  society 
as  such.  *  *  *  AH  literature  now  seems 'to  be  flowing  towards  this  channel,  so  that 
there  seems  a  likelihood  that  we  shaU  soon  have  no  literature  at  all  bnt  a  literature  of 
■ocial  reference." 
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There  have  indeed  been  di8am>ointed  anticipations,  which  the  strong 
hand  of  power  has  crashed  for  the  time.  But  the  san^e  feelings 
and  passions  are  workiQg  under  the  surface.  Beyolntions  may  be 
turned  aside,  or  thrown  into  improper  channels  for  a  time.  They 
do  not,  however,  go  backward ;  unless,  like  the  waves  of  the  rismg 
ocean  tide,  to  make  a  further  advance;  or  as  the  vegetation  of 
early  spring  is  driven  back  by  frosts  often  to  strengthen  the  root 
from  which  may  put  forth  a  more  vigorous  life.^  In  every  revolution 
in  Europe  since  1688,  the  people  have  gained.  And  that  they  are 
rising  in  importance  and  influence  in  the  political  world  cannot  be 
questioned. 

What  then  is, to  be  the  influence  of  this  tendency  upon  the  best 
interests  of  soriety,  and  how  doeff  the  Church  of  .God  stand  related 
to  it?  ^^It  is  a  great  problem  yet  to  be  solved,"  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  ^^to  determine  what  will  be  the  state  of  society  when 
man's  physical  powers  are  highly  exalted,  and  his  physical  condition 
highly  ameliorated^  without  any  corresponding  change  in  his  moral 
habits  and  position.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  every 
advance  in  material  civilization  requires  some  moral  compensatory 
antagonism :  but,  however,  this  may  be,  the  very  indeterminate  cha- 
racter of  the  problem  is  a  warning  to  the  rulers  of  the  nations  to 
prepare  for  a  contingency,  by  a  system  of  instruction,  which  shall 
either  reconcile  or  disregard  those  hostile  influences  under  which  the 
people  are  now  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge."  Political  econo* 
mists  and  legislators,  however  wise  and  well  disposed  as  they  may 
be,  can  do  no  more  than  provide  means  for  material  and  intellect 
tual  improvement.  But  this,  unless  accompanied  with  ^^a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit,"  may  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing."^ 
With  the  means  for  promoting  this  moral,  spiritual  improvement, 
God  has  in  his  providence  entrusted  his  Church.  And  in  this 
country  especially,  where  the  people  possess  such  political  power, 
this  has  devolved  upon  Christians  a  most  solemn  responsibility* 
But,  as  if  to  sustain  their  benevolent  impulses,  which  are  so  apt  to 
be  overcome  by  ambition  and  oovetousness,  he  has  laid  them  under 
a  social  necessity  to  meet  the  responsibility.  Their  lives,  property, 
temporal  comforts,  social  enjoyments,  and  religious  privileges  de- 
pend under  God  upon  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  Christians  are  not  only  under  an  obligation, 
therefore,  but  also  under  a  necessity  to  ^^seek  by  all  means  in  their 
power  the  peace  of  the  city  where  they  dwell,  and  to  pray  unto  the 

*  or  all  modet  of  thought  that  can  be  entertained,  the  moat  wretched,  the  tnoat  impi- 
ous, by  far,  \%  that  which  hopea  to  abolish  misery  and  crime  by  new  arrangements  of  the 
externa]  circumstances  of  human  life.  *  *  *  We  hear  much  of  reorganizations  of  so- 
ciety ;  we  scarcely  hear  at  all  among  our  literary  men  of  the  necessity  of  any  inner  pro- 
cess of  change  in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  The  socialism  of  our  day  is,  in  this 
respect,  half  brutal ;  and  till  it  learns  to  be  something  else,  little  that  is  essentially  good 
can  ever  be  deriyed  from  it.  •  •  *  It  is  forgotten  that  all  without  a  man  may  be  set 
right,  and  yet  all  within  him  may  remain  wrong.— ^or/A  BritUh  Review. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  said  that  the  world  is  so  constitated  that  we  moat  be  morally 
right,  if  we  would  be  physically  happy. 
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Lord  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  they  have  peace."  Of 
what  valae  would  any  amount  of  temporal  blessings  and  spiritual 
privileges  be,  if  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  mobs,  or  even  of 
packed  juries,  and  courts  elected  by,  and  dependent  upon  unprin-  < 
cipled  voters.  We  submit  cheerfully  to  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  and  for  public  improvements  which  increase  the 
prosperity  of  our  city,  state,  or  country,  because  by  this  means  we 
increase  the  value  and  security  of  our  own  property  and  interests 
of  various  kinda.  It  would  be  far  better  for  a  man  to  be  taxed  half 
his  income,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  other  half  in  peace  and  security, 
than  to  be  free  from  taxation,  Mid  to  have  the  whole  exposed  to 
violence  and  fraud.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is  far  better  to 
give  liberally  to  all  institutions  and  efforts  that  have  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  public  morals,  the  creation  of  a  healthy  public 
opinion  and  religious  feeling,  than  to  withhold  our  contributions, 
and  live  in  an  unprincipled  community.  The  present  signs  of  the 
times  point  the  Church  to  a  noble  vocation.  If  Christians  are  faith* 
fill,  the  present  aspect  of  diviniB  Providence  is  full  of  promise  to  our 
race.  Every  thing  indicates  the  design  which  the  gospel  recog* 
nises,  to  elevate  and  bless  speedily  the  masses  who  have  been  so 
long  down  trodden  and  oppressed.  It  is  however  by  jEissociating 
evangelical  religion  with  all  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  physiciS 
and  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  man,  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished.  And  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this  evangelical 
influence  to  bear  upon  this  result  has  been  devolved,  in  divine  Pro* 
vidence,  upon  the  Church,  the  associated  people  of  God,  in  the  use 
of  those  instrumentalities  which  he  has  entrusted  to  their  hands^ 
and  promised  to  bless. 

And  does  not  this  tendency  we  have  been  considering  indicate  a 
special  responsibility  as  belonging  to  those  churches  that  recognise 
the  people  as  the  depositories,  under  God,  of  church  power?  His- 
tory seems  to  teach,  that  in  proportion  as  civil  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  have  been  held  in  proper  esteem,  such  churches  rise 
in  importance  and  influence.  But  when  men  become  indifferent  to 
these  intM'ests,  the  tendency  is  to  make  much  of  adventitious  disr 
tinctions ;  and  those  churches  that  take  all  power  from  the  body  of 
the  people,,  and  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few, 
assume  importance  and  influence^*  Compare  the  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  English  Commonwealth,  ana  the  American  Revolution, 
with  other  periods  when  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  but  little 
regarded.  J.  C.  B. 


"Jesus  is  the  wav bj  his  example;  the  truth  by  his  word;  and  the  life  bv 
his  gra6e.  Out  of  this  way  there  is  nothing  but  wandering;  without  this  trutn 
nothing  but  error  and  deceit;  and  without  this  life  nothing  but  death/'— 
Quarles, 
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THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  TRAINING. 

In  a  quiet  village  of  Pennsylvaniay  lived  a  devoted  Christian  man 
and  his  wife,  whose  ^^  chief  aim"  was  to  ^^  glorify  God  and  to  enjoj  him 
for  ever."  They  took  special  care  in  the  training  of  their  children. 
Two  points  on  which  great  stress  was  bdd  in  their  household 
management,  were  family  prayers  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbaths 
The  children,  six  in  number,  were  successively  and  earnestly  taught 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  altar  and  of  God's  holy  day.  Reli^ 
gious  instruction  was  freely  given  in  connexion  with  daily  prayers, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  inculcate  divine 
truth  upon  the  youthful  mind.  So  strictly  was  the  Sabbath 
observed,  that  idle  walking  or  sauntering  about  was  never  allowed; 
and  this  abode  of  piety  and  family  peace  was  re^rded  by  the 
worldling  as  the  scene  of  severe  and  unhappy  restnctions.  IToth- 
ing,  however,  was  more  unjust  than  such  an  inference.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  family,  where  parents  and  children  had  mutual 
sympathies  more  unrestrained,  and  where  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments insured  a  more  rich  reward.  The  example  and  the 
instructions  of  that  Christian  home  were  instrumental,  under  God, 
in  illustrating  in  a  signal  manner  the  blessed  results  of  parental 
faithfulness. 

1.  Every  one  of  the  six  children  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
Christ.  ^^I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,"  was 
a  promise  realized  with  a  glorious  fulness  in  that  happy  family. 
Baptismal  consecration  and  parental  nurture  attained  their  true 
end  Ih  the  conversion  to  God  of  every  child. 

2.  The  children  were  brought  early  to  accept- of  Christ  as  their 
Saviour.  They  each  made  a  profession  of  their  faith  about  the  ase 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  regular  succession.  The  influence  of  early 
piety  in  maturing  and  giving^  completeness  to-  personal  character  ia 
very  precious  and  strong.  Those*  who  seek  Christ  eariy  shall  find 
him ;  and  those  who  early  find  him  will,  in  his  ordinary  providence, 
most  resemble  him  in  spirit  and  in  life. 

%  The  children  all  traced  their  conversion  to  home  infiueneeSj 
made  effectual  by  the  Spirit.  In  regard  to  almost  every  one,  the 
prayer-room  was  the  jzate  of  heaven  to  their  souls.  This  corrobo- 
rates the  testimony  of  good  old  Richard  Baxter,  who  used  to  say, 
that  if  parents  did  their  djity  at  home,  few  youth  need  be  converted 
under  tne  ministry. 

4.  Each  child  assisted  the  others  in  the  way  to  Zion.  Their 
piet^,  nurtured  to  a  true  Christian  expression  of  its  zeal,  was  accom- 
panied by  works  and  words.    Not  only  did  father  and  mother  unite 
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in  leading  their  children  to  the  Sayionr^  but  brothers  and  sisters 
were  mutually  helpers  in  eaoh  others'  spiritual  welfare. 

5.  Further,  not  only  were  all  the  children  hopefully  converted  to 
God,  but  they  have  all  been  elevated  to  usefulne98  and  influence  in 
the  Ohureh.  The  three  sons  are  minigters  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  two  of  the  daughters  married  ministers,  and  the  third 
is  the  wife  of  an  elder.  Revivals  of  religion  have  followed  the 
ministrations  of  divine  truth  in  ^' home,  the  school  and  the  church," 
where  these  servants  of  Christ  have  laboured  in  his  name. 

The  widowed  mother  lately  departed  to  glory;  and  it  was  an 
affectini;;  siirht  to  see  her  mortal  remains  fbllowed  to  the  irrave  by 
five  Pr^bytorian  nmuBten  and  a  nilmg  elder,  the  male  re^esenti- 
tives  of  her  family.  ' 


FIRESIDE  SINGING. 


When  the  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  do- 
mestics and  guests  gather  around  the  evening  fire,  and  when  all 
voices  join  in  the  same  sweet  old  familiar  hymn,  there  is  a  music 
more  delightful  than  that  of  concerts  and  theatres.  And  this  is 
what  actually  takes  place  in  many  a  Christian  family,  and  might 
take  place  in  more.  It  is  a  cheap  luxury,  but  one  which  gold  and 
silver  cannot  purchase.  These  hymns,  with  the  very  tunes,  will  be 
remembered  long  years  hence,  when  that  light-haired  boy,  whose 
face  is  glowing  with  the  ingenuous  excitement,  shall  perhaps  be 
spendmg  his  last  days  in  a  foreign  land ;  or  when  that  rosy  girl, 
having  become  old  and  wrinkled,  shall  be  telling  her  grand-children 
about  the  days  of  her  youth.  Wisdom  suggests  how  good  it  is  to 
treasure  up  a  store  of  such  memories  in  the  minds  of  the  yoimg. 

Divine  truth  is  more  acceptable  to  youthful  minds  in  metrical  foruL 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the  Bible  is  in  poetry. 
The  man  is  far  too  austere  for  my  notions,  who  looks  with  contempt 
on  the  rhyming  couplets  which  the  child  repeats  by  his  mother's 
knee.  Perhaps  the  little  stanza,  beginning,  ffbw  1  lay  me  down  to 
deep^  has  been  repeated  by  millions;  perhaps  it  has  been  blessed  to 
the  saving  of  souls.  Who  composed  those  humble  verses  we  know 
not ;  but  his  works  do  follow  him.  There  are  infant  verses  which 
we  never  forget ;  and  hence  the  incalculable  importance  of  filling 
the  child's  mind  with  those  which  inculcate  saving  truth.  But  if 
verses  are  captivating  in  their  naked  form,  how  much  more  so  are 
the^  when  set  to  music,  and  sung  again  and  again  at  the  happiest 
penod  of  life !  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  many  families 
deny  themselves  this  means  of  influence.  If  it  did  no  more  than 
beguile  a  long  winter  evening)  and  make  home  delightful,  it  would 
be  worth  all  our  pains;  but  it  awakens  and  deepens  religious  feel- 
ing, and  lays  the  foundation  for  future  experience.    I  venture  to 
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assert,  that  th^re  is  no  one>  edneated  in  the  manner  of  oar  Presbj- 
terian  forefathers,  who  does  not  know  certain  hymns,  which  he  can 
never  hear  without  thinking  of  the  days  when  he  sung  them  with 
his  father  and  mother.  And  will  any  man  tell  m«  that  these  are 
common  effusions?  No,  they  are  sacred  in  our  thoughts,  and  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  remembrances. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  held  by  all  practised  musicians,  that 
every  child,  free  from  organic  defect,  may  be  taught  to  sing.  In 
families  where  sacred  song  is  cheriahed,  we  never  knew  any  excep- 
tions. In  cases  where  the  parents  cannot  sing,  they  may  easily 
cause  their  children  to  be  instructed;  the  danger  is,  that  tney  will 
wait  too  long.  Equally  important  is  h,  to  have  frequent  exercises 
of  this  sort,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  flo^  of  parental  and  filial 
love.  It  should  not  be  a  task,  and  it  may  be  made  an  entertain- 
ment. When  conducted  with  seriousness,  such  extemporaneous 
concerts  are  proper  for  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day.  At  other 
moments  also,  when  the  members  of  the  household  are  gathered,  as 
in  the  twilight  hour,  when  work  is  laid  aside,  there  is  indesCriliable 
-pleasure  in  sending  up  ^Uhe  sacrifice  of  praise."  Happy  is  the 
nouse,  where  every  day  is  sanctified  by  the  "voice  of  melody !" 

Something  depends,  moreover,  on  the  selection  of  hymns.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  such  as  they  may  remember  with  profit  all 
their  lives.  We  may  carry  too  far  the  principle  of  adaptation  te 
the  infant  mind.  There  are  adults  who  remember  only  hymns  of 
childhood.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  boys  will  be  men,  and  that 
if  they  are  to  remember  hymns  as  men,  they  must  learn  them  now. 
What  follows?  Weought  to  charge  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  very  hymns  which  will  do  them  good  when  they  are  old;  and 
we  ought  to  connect  each  of  these  with  one  and  the  same  tune. 
For  an  inculcation  which  is  to  last  for  life,  there  is  obviously  need 
of  great  repetition;  and  in  order  to  repetition,  the  number  must  be 
small.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  twenty  good  hj/mnsj  each 
wedded  to  its  appropriate  tune,  and  fdlly  committed  to  the  memory, 
would  be  better  than  whole  hymn  books,  learnt  and  then  forgotten, 
after  the  method  common  in  our  schools.  And  then  how  important 
it  is,  that  some  of  these  should  express  those  very  acts  of  adoration, 
faith,  and  love,  which,- rightly  uttered,  may  be  the  salvation  of  the 
soul !  Who  knows,  but  that  the  gracious  words  he  teaches  his  child, 
may  be  repeated  in  hours  of  soul-concem?  Hundreds  have,  with 
dying  lips,  pronounced  the  verses  of  Dr.  Watts,  "  Jesus  can  make 
a  dying  bed ;" — verses  which  of  course  they  had  previously  commit- 
ted to  memory.  As  the  matter  now  goes,  it  is  left  very  much  to 
chance  what  hymns 'the  children  learn,  and  how  often  they  repeat 
them. 

After  all,  there  is  no  method  which  attains  all  the  ends  in  view 
80  well  as  that  of  household  singings  In  visiting  a  dear  Christian 
friend  not  long  since,  I  was  much  instructed  by  the  way  in  which  I 
saw  the  affair  managed  in  his  faiitiily.  As  we  sat  around  the  blate 
of  his  hospitable  fi^e,  while  the  children  hung  about  their  parents 
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in  attitudes  betokening  affection,  and  one  or  two  respectable  domes- 
tics formed  the  outer  circle,  passages  of  Scriptore  were  recited  from 
memory,  and  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung.  In  a  way  perfectly 
free  from  constraint,  and  leading  to  no  weariness,  several  hours  of 
the  Sabbath  evening  were  thus  spent.  I  could  not  prevent  my 
thoughts  from  running  forward  to  the  time,  when  these  beloved 
parents  would  probably  be  no  more  in  this  world,  but  when  those 
who  are  now  in  youth  would  hold  in  thankAil  remembrance  the 
impressions  of  household  piety.  When  great  awakenings  occur 
among  a  people,  the  fountains  of  sacred  harmony  are  unsealed. 
Then  the  voice  of  singing  is  heard  in  every  house;  and  young 
friends  when  they  come  together,  join  in  the  praises  of  God.  The 
practice  of  the  fireside  prepares  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
sublime  worship  of  the  great  congregation.  President  Edwards,  in 
his  account  of  the  work  of  grace  at  Northampton,  says:  '^It  has 
been  observable,  that  there  has  been  scarce  any  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship wherein  good  men  amongst  us  have  had  grace  so  drawn  forth, 
and  their  hearts  so  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  singing  his 
praises."  And  again:  ^^  There  are  many  things  in  Scripture  that 
seem  to  intimate,  that  praising  God,  both  in  speeches  and  songs, 
will  be  what  the  Church  of  God  very  much  abound  in,  in  the  ap- 
proaching glorious  day.  And  the  places  in  the  prophecies,  which 
signify  that  the  Church  of  God,  in  the  glorious  jubilee  that  is  fore- 
told, shall  greatly  abound  in  singing  and  shouting  forth  the  praises 
of  God,  are  too  many  to  be  mentioned.  And  there  will  be  cause 
enough  for  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  time  when  both  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  much  more  full  of  joy  and  praise  than  ever  they  were 
before."  0  let  us,  who  are  parents,  spare  no  pains  in  preparing 
our  children  for  the  joys  of  better  days  !  C.  Q. 


INJURIOUS  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

A  PLORIST  will  tell  you  that  if  you  paint  the  flower-pot  that  con- 
tains a  favourite,  beautiful,  fragrant  flower,  the  plant  will  wither, 
and  perhaps  its  blossoms  will  die.  Tou  shut  out  the  air  and  mois- 
ture from  passing  through  the  earth  to  the  roots,  and  your  paint 
itself  is  poisonous.  Just  so,  mere  external  cultivation,  superficial, 
worldly  accomplishment,  or  a  too  exclusive  anxiety  and  regard  for 
that,  injures  the  soul.  The  vase  may  be  ever  so  beautifully  orna- 
mented, but  if  YOU  deny  the  water  of  life  to  the  flower,  it  must  die. 
And  there  are  kinds  of  ornamental  accomplishments,  the  very  pro- 
cess of  which  is  as  deleterious  to  the  soul,  as  paint  upon  the  flower- 
pot is  pernicious  to  the  plant,  whose  delicate  leaves  not  only  inhale 
a  poisonous  atmosphere  during  your  very  process  of  rendering  the 
exterior  more  tasteful,  but  the  whole  earth  is  dried  and  devoid  of 
nourishment.    Nature  never  paints,  but  all  her  forms  of  loveliness 
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tfe  s  growth,  poMcimiiig  s  Batire  rhmrwrtfr  and  derelopHieiit  frov 
tLe  begiimhig.  If  the  sui  eaii  erer  be  called  s  pamter,  it  is  oid j 
because  the  plants  alsorb  his  za js. 

WhateTer  is  real  knowledge,  wisdom,  principle,  charaet^  and 
life  in  education,  is  a  process  of  the  absorption  and  deTelopment  of 
tnith,  and  is  not  mere  painting. — Cheevtr, 


MOTHES. 

0 

WlcB  ««  «e  Oe  S0W  «e^  wiJM 

Tea  w«  eu,  whowcr  plaated. 

What  the  hwiTMiiDs  win  be; 

If  ever  fron  the  hJMting  tlutle. 

Wai  there  gattcicd  goMea  itpraiBy 

Thw lh0 Malihe cUd racoidb  « 

FflNB  ili  BMlhcr  wiU  IWMB. 

BMoni  anb  SuigtapH 


LETTER  OP  REV.  JAMES  ANDERSON,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Editor — For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Presbyterianism  since  the  Reformation* 
I  lately  receired  from  a  friend  in  Scotland,  copies  of  letters  written 
by  some  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  this  country, 
the  oriffinals  of  which  are  preseryed  among  the  Wodson  MSS.  in 
ihe  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.  I  send  yon  one  of  them, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling,  Principal  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York.  I  send  this  letter  just  now,  sim^y  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  first  of  the  series.  If  acceptable,  I  will,  at  a 
future  time  give  tou  some  others,  which  are  more  decidedly  histori- 
cal. Let  me  only  add  that  Principal  Sterling  cordiaUy  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  to  him  in  tlus  letter,  and  proved  himself  a 
warm  and  active  friend  of  the  infant  American  Church.     J.  F.* 

New  Castle  «poB  DtUwrnre,  Aagwt  1,  1716. 

R.  R.  8. — ^About  seven  years  ago,  when  I  came  into  these 
American  regions,  I  remember  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  wait  vpon 

*  The  Editor  asanres  his  refpected  correspondent  that  ererythiog  relating  to  onr  earl j 
church  history  will  be  pecoliarlj  acceptable.  Tht  public  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  a 
work,  like  that  referred  to,  is  in  progress  of  preparation.  No  man  is  better  qi^ified  Ibc 
the  task  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fonjtb,  of  Princeton,  whose  naase  we  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning,  in  the  hope,  that  all  who  hare  materials,  will  co-operate  in  furthering  hia 
iBportant  '    ' 
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yon,  and  was  favoured  with  many  very  savoury  advices  from  you, 
some  of  which  I  shall  never  forget,  for  they  have  been  of  very  great 
use  to  me  in  this  remote  house  of  my  pilgrimage.  When  I  left,  you 
desired  me  to  write  and  let  you  have  an  account  of  our  affairs  here. 
When  I  came  from  Scotland,  perhaps  you  may  remember  I  was 
ordained  (worthless  as  I  was,  and  yet  am)  to  the  sacred  office  of 
the  ministry  with  a  view  of  coming  to  Virginia,  where  I  in  the 

food  providence  of  God  arrived ;  but  meeting  with  unaccountable 
isappointments  there,  after  half  a  years'  stay,  I  came  over  to 
these  parts,  where  I  understood  there  were  some  ministers  of  my 
persuasion,  and  have  ever  since  remained  in  this  place.  In  this 
country  there  are,  since  I  came  here,  settled  three  other  Presby- 
terian ministers,  two  of  which  are  from  your  city  of  Glasgow. 
There  are  in  all,  of  ministers  who  meet  in  a  Presbytery  once  a 
year,  sometimes  in  Philadelphia,  sometimes  here  in  New  Castle, 
seventeen,  and  two  probationers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  whom 
we  have  under  trial  for  ordination ;  twelve  of  which  have  had  the 
most  and  best  of  their  education  at  your  famous  university  of  Glas- 

fow.  We  are  mostly  but  young  raw  hands;  yet,  glory  to  our  God! 
e  magnifies  and  perfects  his  strength  in  our  weakness,  and  makes 
it  evident  that  he  can  work  wonders  of  grace,  by  poor  means  and 
insignificant  instruments. 

As  to  our  proceedings  in  matters  of  public  worship  and  discipline, 
we  make  it  our  business  to  follow  the  Directory  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  (as  well  we  may)  we  own  as  our  mother  Church. 
We  make  it  our  business  to  settle  and  to  make  settlements  for  min- 
isters of  our  persuasion  that  join  with  us,  in  places  where  the  gospel 
has  either  never  at  all  been  preached,  or  else  in  places  where  there 
are  wretched,  profane,  debauched,  careless  creatures  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  of  which  there  has  been  not  a  few,  and  yet  are  within 
the  bounds  of  these  provinces  whence  some  of  our  brethren  meet; 
which  is  the  reason  of  our  meeting  with  many  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties, both  from  the  inconviences  of  our  congregations  and  the 
opposition  of  inveterate  enemies. 

in  some  of  our  places  the  hearers,  by  reason  of  their  poverty  and 
paucity,  are  scarce  at  all  able,  though  never  so  willing,  to  allow  a 
competent  subsistence  for  their  ministers,  which  is  the  reason  of 
some  contempt  among  some,  which  I  humbly  think  might  be  in  a 
measure  remedied  by  our  mother,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  her 
adherents  in  Britain.  And  I  doubt  not  but  she  would  readily  use 
her  care  and  endeavour  this  way  if  she  were  but  sensible  of  the 
inconveniences  that  her  poor  children  in  this  remote  corner,  lie 
under  on  this  account.  I  have  heard  it  proposed  by  some  here, 
who  have  come  from  your  parts,  and  pretended  to  know  the  pulse  of 
some  persons  of  estate,  especially  merchants  this  way,  that  if  any 
'  such  thing  were  set  about  zealously  there  might  be  soon  raised  as 
much  money  as,  if  sent  over  to  the  care  and  management  of  our 
Presbytery,  might  be  a  very  great  help  to  these  places  and  minis- 
ters amongst  us,  who  labour  under  the  forementioned  inconveniences. 
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I  doabt  not  but  one  Sabbath  day's  collection  for  tbis  use,  with 
some  other  help  from  our  brethren  in  Old  England,  vonld  amount 
to  as  much  as,  if  rightly  managed,  would  be  necessary,  and  as  we 
should  in  haste  want  for  this  purpose.  This  would  not  be  much 
felt  with  you,  and  would  be  greatly  beneficial  here,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, would,  through  God's  blessing,  have  a  mighty  tendency 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom,  in  this  new 
growing  country. 

This,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  bold  to  propose  to  you,  knowing  you 
to  be  a  person  truly  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  our 
dearest  common  Lord,  and  also  by  your  high  station  and  character, 
very  capable  of  doing  us  and  the  interest  of  religion  here,  as  much 
service  this  way  as  any  other.  I  know  it  will  be,  perhaps  already 
it  has  been  objected,  that  such  a  thing  would  give  some  reason  of 
jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  you  would  thereby  encroach 
too  much  on  their  precincts  and  liberties.  But  I  cannot  see  what 
ground  they  have  for  such  a  thought.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
established  in  Oreat  Britain  as  the  Church  of  England,  and  no 
doubt  has  liberty  of  sending  forth  missionaries,  (and  supplying  them 
too)  to  those  places  within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  where 
the  Church  of  England  is  no  more  established  than  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  which  is  the  case  of  those  places  I  am  pleading  for.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  there  is  no  one  church  established 
more  than  another;  and  none  are  obliged  to  pay  or  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  any  minister. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  propose  to  you.  There*  are 
many  young  merchants  who  come  from  your  parts,  soberly  educa- 
ted and  brought  up  at  home,  who  when  they  arrive  here  are  mere 
rakes,  stop  or  stand  at  no  sin  or  vice  almost  that  falls  in  their 
way;  swearing,  whoring.  Sabbath-breaking,  and  drunkenness  are 
common  vices  with  a  great  many  of  them,  as  if  they  thought  there 
was  no  evil  in  the  commission  of  any  of  these;  and  as  to  their  coun- 
tenance of  ministers  that  are  of  their  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  they  are  so  far  from  that,  that  they  carry  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  mother  Church,  her  principles  and  ways.  What- 
ever is  the  religion  of  their  pot  and  lascivious  companions,  that  is 
theirs:  so  that  really  many  of  them  (there  are  some  exceptions) 
are  a  perfect  scandal  to  religion,  and  a  disgrace  to  that  part  of  the 
Tforld  from  which  they  come,  from  which  other  and  better  things 
have  been  expected.  I  am  sure  if  their  parents  and  principals 
knew  of  their  carriage  in  these  parts,  it  would  be  matter  of  very 
great  sorrow  and  grief  to  them.  I  mention  this  out  of  love  to  their 
souls ;  I  am  glad  to  see  my  countrymen  in  these  parts,  nor  do  I 
speak  so  because  of  any  particular  affront  or  incivility  received.  I 
never  met  with  any  such  from  any  of  them,  but  on  the  contrary 
with  very  much  civility  and  respect.  But  I  mention  it,  that  some 
method  may  be  fallen  upon  whereby  this  dreadful  and  offensive 
grievance  may  be  removed.  Query — whether  or  not  their  parents 
or  employers  could  not  oblige  them  to  bring  certificates  of  their 
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inoffensive  behaviour  during  their  abode  in  these  parts  from  minis- 
ters here  to  their  own  ministers  at  home?    Forgive  my  prolixity. 
I  am^  right  reverend  sir,  yoor  truly  affectionate  servant, 

James  Andbrson. 

P.  S.  I. beg  your  prayers  in  public  and  private  for  us  in  these 
parts,  and  that  you  would  write  to  us. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Sterling, 
Principal  of  Glasgow  College. 


JUNE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

THB  REVIVAL  IN  THE  KIRK  OF  SHOTTS. 

Few  instances  on  record  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
are  more  truly  Pentecostal  than  that  witnessed  in  the*  Kirk  of 
Shotts,  in  Scotland,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1630.  We  copy  a  con- 
densed account  from  the  ^^  Christian  Journal,"  and  insert  it  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  sketch  of  the  Rev.  John  liivingston, 
who  was  the  instrument  under  God  in  bringing  multitudes  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

^^  Scotland  has  enjoyed  periodic  showers  of  divine  influence  on  her 
dry  and  parched  vineyards.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
took  place  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
commenced  on  the  Monday  of  a  communion  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  these  days,  and  communion 
seasons  drew  together  the  godly  of  the  land  to  hear  the  gospel  from 
the  lips  of  the  few,  who  then  preached  it  in  its  purity  and  power. 
A  very  large  measure  of  the  divine  presence  had  been  enjoyed  at 
Shoots,  both  by  ministers  and  hearers,  especially  on  the  Sabbath, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  thanksgiving  service  on  the  Monday, 
a  service  which  was  then  usually  observed  on  the  succeeding  Lord's 
day.  Mr.  John  Livingston,  a  very  pious  young  man,  then  resi- 
dent at  Cumbernauld,  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Wig- 
ton^  was  fixed  upon  to  preach  the  Monday  sermon.  The  impres- 
sions produced  on  many  by  the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  such  as 
to  lead  them  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  prayer  and  conference. 
In  the  manuscript  life  of  Livingstone  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  bedroom  of  Lady 
Culross  was  filled  that  Sabbath  evening  with  pious  ladies,  to  whom 
she  prayed  Hhree  large  hours'  time,  having  great  motion  upon 
her.'  Early  next  morning  Mr.  Livingston  walked  forth  to  com- 
mune with  God,  and  prepare  his  mind  for  the  work  of  the  day,  but 
Hhere  came  over  him,'  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  'such  a 
misgiving  of  spirit,  considering  his  unworthiness  and  weakness,  that 
he  consulted  with  himself  to  have  stolen  away  somewhere.'  He 
was  actually  turning  away  from  the  path  of  duty  when  the  words  of 
Scripture,  '  was  I  ever  a  barren  wilderness,  or  a  land  of  darkness/ 
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came  to  him  with  snch  power,  that  he  immediately  retarned,  and  set 
his  heart  on  the  work  which  had  been  assigned  him.  He  preached 
from  Ezek.  xxxvi.  86,  86 — *  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  npon  you,' 
&c.,  and  *  got  good  assistance  for  an  hour  and-a-half.' 

'^  When  about  to  enter  on  the  practical  improvement  of  his  dis* 
course,  a  heavy  shower  began  to  fall,  which  induced  many  to  leave 
the  service  which  was  being  conducted  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Living- 
ston called  out,  ^  If  you  cannot  bide  a  shower  of  rain  while  hear- 
ing the  glorious  gospel  preached  to  you,  how  will  you  bide  the  out- 
pouring of  Jehovah's  wrath  in  the  day  of  judgment  V  They  were 
arrested  by  these  words,  and  returned,  when  ^for  another  hour's 
time,'  says  Mr.  Livingston,  ^I  was  led  out  in  a  strain  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  warning,  with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart  as  I  never 
had  the  like  in  public  all  my  life-time.'  The  delivery  of  this  disr 
course  was  accompanied  with  ^an  unusual  emotion  among  the 
hearers,'  as  Fleming  expresses  it  in  his  ^Fulfilling  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,' and  a  discernible  change  was  from  that  day  wrought  on 
nearly  five  hundred  individuals.  It  was  the  sowing  of  a  seed  in 
Clydesdale,  the  fruits  of  which  to  this  day  in  some  measure  remain. 
The  interesting  event  occurred  on  Monday,  the  21st  Ju5B,  1680." 


THE    REV.    JOHN    LIVINGSTON 

OF  THE  KIRK  OP  8H0TTS,  SOOTLAKB. 

The  following  brief  account  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  Scotland,  has  been  selected  from  the  1st  volume  of 
"Select  Biographies,"  edited  by  the  "Wodrow  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh." And  although  many  notices  of  this  extraordinary  man 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  periodicals,  it  is  not  remem- 
bered that  the  account  of  his  early  life,  written  by  himself  shortly 
before  his  death,  has  been  published  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  the  late  Dr.  Livingston,  S.  T.  P., 
to  whom  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  owes  so  much,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Livingston,  of  Scotland,  who  was  driven  by 
persecution  from  his  native  land,  and  took  refuse  in  Holland.  The 
writer  recollects  well  a  conversation  with  the  late  Dr.  Livingston, 
of  New  Brunswick,  at  his  own  house,  on  this  subject;  wHen  the 
Rev.  Dr.  invited  the  company  into  another  room,  where  hung  the 
portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  Livingston  and  his  wife;  and  which  are 
no  doubt  still  in  existence  in  the  family.  A.  A. 

"I  was  bom  in  Sterlingshire,  June  21,  1608.  Having  learned 
to  read  and  write  at  home,  in  the  year  1618  I  was  sent  to  a  Latin 
school,  where  Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  good  and  learned  man  was 
the  teacher;  where  I  continued  until  the  year  1617,  when  I  was 
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sent  for  to  Lanerk,  to  see  sny  mother  dying.  In  October  of  this 
jear  I  was  sent  to  college  at  Grlassow,  where  I  staid  four  years  and 
passed  Master  of  Arts  Jun^  21,  lo21. 

^^  During  this  time  Z  observe  the  Lord's  great  goodness  in  giving 
me  such  parents,  who  taught  me  somewhat  of  God,  so  soon  as  I  was 
capable  of  understanding  any  thing,  and  had  great  care  of  my  edu- 
cation ;  by  which  means  also  when  I  was  very  young,  I  saw  some- 
what of  the  carriage  and  example  of  sundry  young  Christians,  who 
used  to  meet  at  ^y  father's  house,  especially  at  times  of  comi* 
munioxL 

^'  The  first  year  I  went  to  Sterling  school  I  profitted  not  much, 
and  was  often  beaten  by  the  schocnmaster ;  and  one  day  he  had 
beaten  me  with  a  stick  on  the  cheek,  so  that  my  face  swelled.  That 
day,  my  f&ther  haviiig  come  occasionally  to  town,  and  seeing  my 
face  swelled,  did  chide  with  the  master;  that  he  having  had  a  chief 
hand  in  bringing  him  to  that  place,  he  should  use  me  so.  The 
master  promised  that  he  would  forbear  beating  me,  and  I  profitted 
much  more  in  my  learning.  And  when  I  had  gone  through  all  the 
Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  the  school,  and  was  ready  to  go  to  col- 
lege, the  master  prevailed  with  my  father  (I  being  so  young)  that 
I  should  stay  yet  another  year.  And  *for  the  most  part,  we  read 
by  ourselves  in  a  little  chamber  above  the  school,  where  we  went 
through  the  most  part  of  the  choice  Latin  writers,  poets,  as  well  aa 
othars.  And  that  year  was  the  most  profitable  I  had  in  the  school, 
except  my  third  year  in  college,  when  I  was  under  the  oversight  of 
precious  Mr.  Robert  Blair. 

^'  I  do  not  remember  the  time  or  means  by  which  the  Lord  &r8t 
wrought  on  my  heart.  When  very  young  I  would  sometimes  pray 
with  some  feeling,  and  read  the  Word  with  delight,  but  would  after- 
wards intermit,  and  would  then  resume  again  such  exercises.  The 
first  [time]  I  communicated  at  the  Lord's  table,  Mr.  Patrick  Simp* 
son,  exhorting  before  the  distribution,  there  came  over  me  such  a 
trembling  that  all  my  body  shook ;  yet  when  the  fear  and  trembling 
departed,  Z  got  some  comfort  and  assurance.  1  had  no  inclination 
to  the  ministry  for  more  than  a  year  after  I  left  college.  I  had  m 
bent  desire  to  give  myself  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine; and  was  very  earnest  to  go  to  France  for  that  purpose,  and 
proposed  to  my  father  to  let  me  go,  but  he  refused  the  same.  My 
father  wished  me  to,  go  and  occupy  some  lands  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  place  of  my  nativity.  Being  in  a  strait,  Z  resolved  1 
would  spend  one  day  before  God  alone;  and  knowing  of  a  secret 
cave,  Z  went  thither,  and  after  many  to's  and  fro's,  1  thought  that 
it  was  made  out  to  me  that  Z  behoved  to  preach  Jesus  Christ; 
which  if  Z  did  not,  Z  should  have  no  assurance  of  salvation. 

^^  Z  was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1626.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  Z  staid  in  my  father's  house,  in  Lanerk,  and  studied  there,  and 
preached  sometimes  there,  and  sometimes  in  neighbouring  churches. 
And  during  that  time,  Z  wrote  all  my  preachings  word  for  word, 
till  one  day,  being  to  preach  after  the  communion,  and  having  Ia 
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readiness  only  one  preaching,  which  I  had  preached  in  another 
church ;  and  perceiving  sundry  who  had  been  there  now  present,  I 
resolved  to  choose  a  new  text,  and  having  but  little  time,  I  wrote 
only  some  notes  of  the  heads,  which  I  was  to  deliver ;  vet  I  found 
at  that  time  more  assistance  in  the  enlargement  of  those  points 
than  ever  I  had  found  before.  After  that  I  never  wrote  at  length; 
but  only  [short]  notes." 

Thus  far  we  have  the  memoir  of  this  successful  preacher  from  his 
own  pen.  The  course  of  his  life  afterwards  has  been  frequently 
published;  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  furnish  your  readers  with  an 
outline  of  his  ministry  and  of  the  persecutions  which  he  suflfered. 

After  being  licensed  to  preach,  Mr.  Livingston  received  a  call 
from  several  vacant  parishes,  but  was  prevented,  either  by  the 
bishops  or  the  General  Assembly,  from  settling  in  any  of  them.  In 
regard  to  several  of  these  places,  he  rejoices  that  they  were  after- 
wards supplied  by  able  men.  At  Tarpichen,  he  had  not  only  the 
call  of  the  people,  but  of  the  patron,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Lin- 
lithgo ;  but  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  would  not  permit  him  to  settle 
there,  saying,  that  he  had  promised  the  place  to  another,  who  was 
obtruded  on  the  unwilling  people.  Every  door  in  Scotland  seeming 
to  be  closed  against  him,  he'  would  not  be  idle,  but  preached  about 
from  place  to  place,  for  a  year  or  two.  One  whole  year  he  preached 
at  Tarpichen,  and  afterwards  resided  more  than  two  years  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Wigtoun.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
preached  that  remarkable  sermon,  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  by  means 
of  which  it  was  believed,  that  at  least  five  hundred  persons  were 
converted.  He  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  preach  on  the 
Monday  after  the  communion,  and  was  so  intimidated,  that  at  first 
he  had  thoughts  of  betaking  himself  to  flight.  But  picking  up 
courage,  he  returned  fronr  the  fields  whither  he  had  retired,  and 
preached  a  sermon  which  was  attended  with  effects  seldom  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  time  of  the  delivery  of  this 
sermon  was  June  21, 1680,  when  the  preacher  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  OiUies,  however,  mentions,  that  by  means  of  a  ser- 
mon afterwards  preached  in  Ireland,  it  was  thought  a  thousand 
souls  were  converted. 

The  account  which  he  himself  gives  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  remarkable  sermon  was  delivered,  will  be  interesting  to  the 
reader.  ^^  The  one  day  in  my  life,  when  I  got  jnost  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  public,  was  on  a  Monday  after  communion,  in  the  church 
yard  of  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  the  21st  of  June  1630.  The  night 
before,  I  had  been  with  some  Christians,  who  spent  the  night  in 
conference  and  prayer.  When  I  was  in  the  fields,  about  eight  or 
nine  in  the  morning,  before  we  were  to  go  to  sermon,  there  came  such 
a  misgiving  of  spirit  upon  me,  considering  my  un worthiness  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  multitude  and  expectation  of  the  people,  that  I  was 
consulting  with  myself  to  have  stolen  away  somewhere,  and  declined 
that  days'  preaching:  but  that  I  durst  not  so  far  distrust  God,  and 
so  went  to  sermon,  and  got  good  assistance."    But  the  humble 
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man  8»Ti  aolUfig  abovt  the  effbct  prodnoed  by  die  sermeti  of  thet 
day.  Bat  he  infoniui  tis,  diat,  not  long  afterwards,  while  preaching 
at  Irvine,  he  was  so  deserted,  that  the  points  he  had  meditated  and 
written,  he  was  utterly  nnable  to  get  them  prononnced.  ^9b  it 
pleased  God,''  says  he,  ^^to  oonnterbalance  nis  dealing,  and  hide 
pride  from  man.  .  This  so  disoonraged  me,  that  I  resolVed  not  to 
j^each  again,  at  leaftt  not  in  Irrine*  But  Mr.  David  Dickson  would 
not  enlfor  me  to  go  from  them,  until  I  had  preached  the  next  Sab- 
bath,  ^to  get,'  as  he  said,  ^advantage  of  tba  devil.'  I  stood  and 
.preached  with  some  tolerable  freedom." 

During  this  period,  by  travelling  from  place  to  plaee^  he  found 
an  acquaintance  with  man^  of  the  most  eminently  pious  in'  the 
land,  bnd  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  moat  of  die  distinguished 
preachers  of  Scotland*  Concerning  these  he  says,  ^*  Those  from 
whose  preaching,  I  profiled  most^  were  the  four  following:  The 
Rev.  Robert  Bollock,  Mr.  John  Welsh,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  Md  Mr. 
Darid  Dickson."  Of  Mr.  Robttt  Brace,  he  says,  '^  In  my  opinion^ 
never  man  spake  with  greater  power,  since  the* Apostljss'  davs.^' 

.  Being  hindered  by  the  bishops,  who  app^ar  to  have  had  a  parw 
ticulai*  spite 'against  him,  from  settling  in  Scotland,  where  he  bad 
many  inritations,  he  listened  to  propos^  to  vish  Ireland.  And  On 
his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  >the 
pariah  of  Eillingshie.>  Having  never  yet  been  ordained,  application 
was  made  to  Dr.  Knox  the  bishop,  for  his  ordination.  The  bishop 
courteously  inrited  several  Presbyterian^  ministers  to  lay  on  hands, 
as  hek'netr  that  Mr,  Liringston  was  in  favour  of  Fresbyterial  ordi- 
nation, and  gave  him  the  serrice  book  to  mark  any  thing  in  it,  to 
which  he  ha;d  any  objection.  But  he  found  everything  of  this  kind 
already  marked;  and  so  he  was  ordained  in  accordance  with  his 
own  views.  He  found  the  people  of  his  parish  very  tractable,  but 
exceedingly  ignorant.  And  at  firsts  he'si^  no  prospect  of  doing 
good  among  them;  but  afterwards,  the  Lord  gave  him  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  fruit  of  his  labours.    .^ 

There  are  several  occasional  notices  of  Mr.  Livingston,  in  Wed- 
row's  '^  Select  Biographies,"  besides  the  connected  narrative,  here 
in  substance  given.  One  or  two  extracts  from  th^  aforesaid  work, 
will  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said,  which  vill  serve  to 
show  in  what  high  estimation  this  servant  pf  Qod  was  held  by  the 
pioue  of  his  own  time,  who  enjoyed  the  privilejje  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  first  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  lady  CuK 
ross.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Livingston 'a 
going  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1680.  She'  says,  ^  Your  sudden  voy- 
age  has  troubled  me  more  lately  than  ever;  and  many  of- this  con- 

Eegation,  who  would  have-  preferred  you. to  others;  and  would 
,ve  used  ^11  means  possible,  if  you  had  been  in  this  Und.  But 
now,  I  fear,  the  chann  will  be  spoiled^  But  yet,  you  cannot  go 
out  of  my  mind,  nor  out  of  the  mind  of  some  others,  who  wish  yotl 
here  with  our  hearts,  to  supply  that .  place,  and  pray  for  it  if  it  be 
his  wUL  3!hoagh  by  appenn&ce,.tb^  ia  no  p<miibility  of  it,  fiw  I 
VouL— No.  6.  »6 
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ibinbthej  have  agrcefl  iridi  another.  Yet  if  God  hftve  a  work^  be 
can  bring  it  about,  and  work  contrary  to  aU.means^  for  nothing  is 
too  hard  for  him.'' 

Walter  Prmgle  in*  the  memoir  of  his  own  Kfe,  makes  hohonrablo 
mention  of  Mr.  Livingston.  ^'In  the  year  1661/'  savs  he,  ^^I 
became  a  constant  hearer  of  that  tiyely  man,  Mr.  John  Liyingston, 

foing  every  Sabbath  day  from  Stitchel  to  Ancmm.  By  the  way, 
hav^.had  many  a. sweet  hour,  and  I  ever  heard  him  with  great 
deHght  and  pront  to  my  sotd;^  always  esteeming  the  word  "^ken 
by  him^  not  to  be  his^  but  God's.  Beyond  all,  I  eyer^  knew,  he 
hath  brought  his  wisdom,  learning,,  and  parts,  whereof  he  has  a 
yery  large  show,  most  in  subjection  to  God;  so* that,  npt  by  these, 
but  by  the  movings  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  ^d  he  speak  out  of  the 
abundance  that  was  in  his  own  heart.    Therefore,  through. th^ 

foodnefib  of  God,  his  words  did  reach  unto  the  hearts  of  others* 
tut  in  a  word,  he  luith  seen  the  glory  of  God,  and  doth  speak  what 
he  hath  seen  and  heard.  I  am  a  debtor,  more  thaa  J.  can  express, 
^0  this  worthy  man;  for  besides  hearing  him  preach,  I  have  had 
sweet  fellowship  with  him,  ever  delighting  in  his.  company." 

For  an  account  of  the  persecutions  which  he  endured,  by  which 
he  was  driven  from  Ireland,  also  of  his  attempt  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  of  his  final  expulsion  from  Scotland,  and  his  taking 
refuge  in  Holland,  we  would  refer  to  the  account  of  his  life^  in  the 
Biblical  Bepertory. 


lUmnn  ana  CritiriBm* 


J%€  Uift  mnd  7\mti  of  John  Calvin^  the  Great  Reformer,    Trmndated  from  the  German  «f 
'  Pavi.  Hbhbt,  D.  D^  by  He^iy  Idtebbing,  D.  P.    Hi  two  volumes.     Vol.  L    Robert 
•  Certer  St  BrotlMrs;  New  York. 

*  ■ 

« 

•  •  • 

A  popular  and  faithfal  biography  of  John  Calvin  is.fftill  wanting.  We 
know  of  no  lining  man  better  qualified,  on  the  whole,  for  such  a  work  than 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6.  The  ahove  publieation  of  Dr.  Henry  is  rather  for 
literary  men  and  scholats  than  for  the  mase  of  ehureh  membefrs.  It  is  full 
of  rich  materials,  and  it  brings  to  light  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  hfe 
of  the  great  Reformer.  We  cannot  better  cominiemi  the  work  than  by 
subjoining  the  titles  of  its  chapters. 

• 

Part  I.     CTtapUr  I. — State  of  the  Church  at  Calvin's  first  appearance — Pro- 

frees  of  Religious  Opinion  in  England — ^Italj-— Germany.  II.  Calvin's  child- 
ood — Studies — ^Early  oonversion— ^irst  labours.  III.  The  Work  on  the  Soul's 
Sleep — The  Anabaptists.  lY.  Calvin  endeavours  to  convert  Francis  I. — ^Perse* 
cution  in  France— Calvin's  '*  Institutes.''  Y.  The  First  Edition  of  Calvin's 
"Institutes.*'  Yt,  Reformation ,  in  Switzerland,  particularly  in  Oeneva. 
Til.  Calvin  in  Italj.  YIII.  Calvin's  arrival  in  Qeneva — Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Yiiet.     IX.   Calvin's  fitst  sttugsle  in  GfMva.     X   Calvin  in  Sfoasbnii^ 
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XI.  Sadolei  XII;  . Journey,  to  ^Prankfort— Fint  iatervkw  iritii  Melaiiollu>ii« 
XIII.  CalTin's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  XIV.  The  Second  Edition  of 
the  '^Insfitutefl:"  and  Calvin's  matured,  tneologncal  character.  Xy«  Publican 
tion  of  Calvin's  Commentary  oii  the  Epistle  to  we  Romans — Exeeetical  talent 
of  Calvin.  XVI.  The  Scriptures  translated  into  French.  XYII.  Calvin  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms  and  Ratisbone — ^He  becomes  thje  friend  of  Melancthon. 

XVIII.  Calvin's    poetry — ^A    letter   of   condolence    addressed  to    a  father. 

XIX.  Calvin's  return  to  Geneva.  XX.  Characteristics  of  Calvin — His  ma^' 
riage-^^Bomestic  Kfe — Poverty  and  moderation — ^Pe<^aritiea  of  his.  mind  and 
temper.  XXI.  Calvin^  love  of  truth,  the  fountain  of  his  inner  life — ^Hia 
Bense  of  piety — Struggles  and  extraordinaiy  nature  of  the  two  Reformers. 

Part  II.     C!%ap(drT. — ^Introductory  remarks — ^Calvin  necessary  as  a  central 

Soint  in  the  development  of  the  Reformation.  II.  Calvin's  £rst  arrival  at 
reneva.  III.  Calvin  a  Theocrat.  FVi  Calvin  as  a  Legislator.  V.  Calvin  th'e 
Founder  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Constitution — Common  principles '  of  reform 
adopted  by  him — ^His  principles  of  Church  discipline.  Vl.  Remarks  on  the 
principles  adopted  b^  Calvin  in  the  foundation  of  the  Genevese  Church. 
Vll.  Calvin's  Catechism— ^His  Liturgical  Order — Outward  Worship:  its  relar 
tion  to  the  Arts — Psalm-singing  in  the  Reformed  Churches-^Calvln^s  excess  in 
veform :  compared  with  Vincentius  de  Paula.  VIII.  Calvin's  pfutoral  labours 
— Oharaeteristie  of  his  practical  efforts^His  laboi:iou8  l^e— His  epistolary  cor- 
irespondencec-Calyin  as  a  Preacher*  IX.  Calvin's  ^neral  activity — He  attacks 
the  Catholic8^-Po]$e  Paul  UI. — ^Writes  against  Pighius  on  Free  Grace— Me- 
lanethdn — ^The  Council  of  Trent    Appencuz. 

Thi  Footprinti  of  tU  Cnaior,  or  ike  JUteroUpU  of  8tromtut$f  by  Hues  Mulbb.    Boetoo, 

Gould  &  Lincoln.    1850. 
the  Old  Red  Sandetone^  by  Huea  Milkxb,  &c 

These  books  are  the  prodnctions  of  a  great  mind ;  bat  their  topic  la 
geology,  and  many  a  geologist,  like  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  Ilea 
between  strata  of  weighty  saperstnictare.  Mr.  Miller  has  undoubtedly 
done  Talaable  service.  JaeMike,  he  has  driyen  the  ^*  petrified  nail'^  of  the 
Orkneys  into  the  head  of  the  literary  Sisera  quietly  slumbering  in  the 
midst  of  the  **  ▼estiva  of  creation."  Thftt  beathen  has  been  slam  with  a 
terrifio  blow  by  a  man  accustomed  to  the  stone  hammer  fniftf  his  early 
youth.  The  Lamarkian  **  development  theory '^  tias  also .  been  smashed 
into  fragments  as  innumerable,  as  geological  affes,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  dreamer  or  his  dream.  So  far  no  good.  We  have,  however^  some 
distrust' of  Mr*  Miller's  general 'views  of  geology,  which-  are  the  com;non 
and  curreot  explanations  of  that  so  called  science*  JP^hilst  he  has  demo« 
lished  one  **  development  theory,''  he  cleaves  to  two  others.  He  holds 
to  the  common  notion  that  creation  was  a  doir^lopment  which  required 
*^  myriads  of  ages"  to  perfect  it.  In  other  wor(»,  this  world  was  elaborated 
into  being  through  a  succession  of  indefinite  eras,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
millennial  ages^  it  at  last  became  a  fit  habitation  ftr  man.  In  this  indefinite 
terrestrial  <' development,"  we.  confess  that  we  do  not  see  *' die. footprints 
•f  the  Creator." 

Equally  unsjitisfac^>ry'is  the^  theory  that,  in  the  progress  of  these  darth* 
making  eras,  there  was  a  slow  and  gradual  development  of  animated  being 
in  the  Lamai^ian  order  Of  litde,  larger,  great,  greatest.  For  although 
Mr.  Miller  overthrows  the  development  theory,  90  far  «s  it  relates  to  a 
transformation  of  anim&b'from  one  class  to  another,  he  does  it  by  referring 
to  the  ezciption9  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  general  rule;  and  h^  stiU 
maintains  that  geology  *'  establishes  the  general  &ct  that- the  lower  plants 
and  animals  preoeded  the  higher."  Mr.  Miller,  in  one  of  the  ablest  chap* 
tn«  of  his  book»  maintaina  that  ••snperpoaiiion  is  not  parental  relation"-*-* 
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aft  axiom  vhieh,  wedonbt  not,  will  be  recdTed  hefeafter  in  a  m«tb  wideic 

tense  than  its  present  limitatioas, 

•  One  reason  why  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  generalisations  of 
geology  is,  that  the  i^cience  is  yet  in  its  infancy*  or  to  nse  pne  of  its  own 
terms,  it  is  in  a  state  of  development.  When  we  studied  geology  at  Yale 
College,  the  absurd  theory  that  a  day  is  an  indefinite  period  ojages  was 
in  YDgae  in  the  fascinating  lectures  of  that  inatitution;  and  other  positions* 
^w  untenable,  were  adopted.  Indeed  Mr.  MiUfr,  in  the  volume  before 
vs,  makes  adpiisaion  which  are  clear  proof  of  the  rushing  progress  of  geo- 
logical inductions.  For  example,  ^*  from  evidence  of  a  kind  [a  wrong 
kind!  exactly  similar  to  that  on  which  I  built^  it  was  inferred,  some  two 
or  tnree  yeari  ago,  that  there  had  lived  no  reptiles  during  the .  period  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  and  no  fish  m  the  times  of  the  Lower  Silurian  sys- 
tem.^' When  fundamental  facts  are  thua  being  brought  out  from  year  to 
y ear/ we  have  a  riffht  to  be  incredulous  about  ihe  shifting  theories  which 
float  aboiit  in  the  ■  aibri$  of  the  **  palaeozoic"  world.  The  besetting  sin  of 
geology  is  the  rcmidity  of  its  generalizaiians.  Its  terrestrial  rappmgs  are 
sometimes  aa  full  of  nonsense  as  the  ^  spiritual  knockings"  of  Rocnester 
and  the  whirligigs  of  Stratford,  Connecticut* 

Thi  Country  Tear  Book;  or  the  Field,  flu  Foreett  and  the  Firende*    By  Wx.  Qowitt, 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1850. 

•  A  very  entertaining  volnme  for  varions  clames  of  readers.  Its  object  is 
to  combine  instruction  with  agreeable  narrative.  As  its  name  indicates^ 
many  interesting  facts  are  recorded  respecting  the  different  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  reader  has  a  very  pleasant  tour  through  the  series  of  the 
seasons.  The  farmer  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  work  a  great  amount 
of  agricultural  or  scientific  information.  Many  xaloable  suggestions  ho.w4 
ever^  are  thrown  out  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Howitt  writes  in  a  serious 
spirit  on  religious  matters,  and  ii^tersperses  moral  reflections  throughout 
his  book ;  but  hia  religion,  which  he  keeps  to  himself  is  not  of  the  atraiteat 
sect.  He  has  considerable  powers  of  des^iptio^,  and  knows  how  to  keep 
one  wide  awake,  as  appears  from  the  following  paragraphs  about  ihe 

farmer^s  daughter. 

**  There  are  no  places  in  the  country  whither  this  season  so  naturally  con- 
ducts you  as  to  farm-houses.  There  is  a  world  of  buxom  beauty  flourishmg  in 
the  shades  of  ^e  c<$uilliry:  But,  beware  I  Farm-^houses  are  dangerous^  places. 
As  you  ore  thinking  oubr  of  sheep  or  of  outds,  you  may  be  suddenly  shot 
through  by  a  pair  of  Imgfit  dyes,  and  melted  away  in  a  bewitching  sBule  that 
you  never  dreamt  of  till  the  mischief  was  done.  In  towns,  and  thealre8>  and 
thronged  assemblies  of  the  rich  and  the  titled  fair,  you  are  on  your  guard ;  you 
know  what  you  are  exposed  4p,  and  put  on  your  breastplate,  and  pass  through 
the  most  deadly  onslaught  of  beauty  safe  and  sound.  But  in  those  sylvan 
retreats,  dreaming  of  nightingalee,  and  hearing  only  the  lovnne  of  oxen,  you 
ietre  taken  by  surprise.  Out  steps  a  fair  creature,  crosses  a  i^ade,  springs  a 
stile;  you  start — ^you  stand,  lost  in  wonder  and  astonished'  flmiration;  you 
takeout  your  tal)let8  to  vnrite  a  sonnet  on  the  return  of  the  nymphs  and  dryads 
to  earth,  wheo  up  comes  John  Tomkins,  and  says,  'Ifs  only  the  farmer's 
daughterl'  ' 

"*What!  have  fanners  auch  daughters  nowadays!'  Yes,  I  tell  you  they 
have  such  daughters — ^those  farm-houses  are  dangerous  places.  Let  no  man 
with  a  poetical  imagination,  which  is  but  another  najne  for  a  very  tinderv 
heart,  flatter  faimselr  with  fancies  of  the  calm  deliehts  of  the  country — witft 
the  serene  idea  of  sitting  with  tjie  farmer  in  his  old-fashioned  chimney-comer, 
and  heaiinghimt^of  com  and  matto]Sr-Htf  joining  him  in  the  pensive  plea- 
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me»  of  A  pipe  and  brown  jug  of  Ootober—of  listening  to  the  goenp  of  the 
coiufortable  fanner's  wife,  of  the  parson  and  his  familji  of  his  sermons  and 
his  tenth  pig,  over  a  fragrant  cup  of  young  hyson,  or  lapped  in  the  delicious 
Jnxnries  of  custards  and  irhiptK^ream — in  walks  a  fairy  vision  of  wondrouQ 
witchery,  and  with  a  OGurtesy  and  a  smile,  of  most  winning  and  mysterious 
ma«c,  takes  her  seat  just  opposite. 

"it  is  the  Fanner's  Daughter  1  a  lively  oreatare  of  eighteen.  Fair  as  the  lily- 
fresh  as  May-dew — ^rosy  as  the  rose  iteelf— graceful  as  the  peaooc]L  perched  on 
the  pales  'there  by  the  win<][ows — sweet  as  a  posy  of  yiolets  and  'cloye-gilliyers' 
— ^modest  aa  early' morning,  and  amiable  as  your  own  idea  of  Desdemona,  or 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

''^You  are  lost  I  If  s  all  oyer  with  you.  I  would  not  eive  an  empty  filbert  or  a 
frog-bitten  strawberry  for  your  peace  of  mind,  if  that  glittering  creature  be  not 
as  pitiful  as  she  is  fair.  And  taat  comes  of  ^ping  into  the  cotintry,  out  of  the 
waT^  of  yanity  and  temptation,  and  fancying  farm*houses  onfy  nice  old- 
fashioned  places  of  old-fasnioned  contentment.'^' 

Bibk  Dictionary  fir  the  me  of  Bible  Clane»f  Schooh  and  Families*    Presbyterian  Board 

of  Publication..    Philadelphia,  1851. 

This  Dictionary  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labour  by  the 
R^v.  Dr.  Engles,  Editor  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  So  far  as  we  have 
examined  it«  we  consider  it  an  eminently  saccessful  publication.  It  is  not 
a  mere  compilation.  The  distinguished  editor  has  written  every  iBentence 
in  hi?  own  language,  which  is  a  guarantee,  not  only  that  it.  is  written  well, 
bat  that  the  facts  have  been  carefully  considered.  Presbyterianism, 
instead  of  being  filtered  out,  is  truthfully  retained.  The  Dictionary  keeps 
pace  with  the  recent  geographical  and  archaeological  discoveries ;  and  has 
five  maps  to  assist  the  inquirer  in  his  investigations.  We  are  sure  that  a* 
very  large  edition  of  this  work  will  be  demanded. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Lo/sT  Work  of  Oriqen  FouNn.— The  London  Jlthenmtan  states  that  a 
large  portion  of  a  work  of  Origen^s,  long  supposed  to  be  lost,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Paris  by  the  librarian  of  the  National  Assembly^  among  some 
Greek  manuscripts  brought  to  that  city  by  M.  Mynas  about  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  originally  in  ten  books,  the  first  of  which  is  known  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of '/'AtfosopAtimcna.  The  part  now  recovered,  and  about 
to  be  pubKshed,  comprises  the  last'  seven  books.  It  is  described  by  the 
Journal  da  Debata  as  ^  a  refutatiop  of  heresies,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove-  that  the  heresiarchs  have  all  taken  their  doctrines 
fVom  the  ancient  phflosophers."  In  another  paper  it  is  stated  that  the 
work  also  throws  great  light  on  ancient  manners,  literature  and  philosophy. 

More  Manuscripts  Discoverbd.— -We  learn  from  a  Constantinople 
letter  of  March  the  15th,  in  the  Siaorgimento  of  Turin,  that  public  atten- 
tion has  been  greatly  excited  there  by  the  discovery  of  an  immense  trea- 
sure of  Greek  manuscripts,'  of  the'  highest  antiquity,  found  by  a  learned 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Simpnides,  in  a  cave  situate  at  the  fopt  of  Mount 
Athos.  According  to  this  account,  the  importance  of  this  discovery .  is 
incalculable,  since  it. brings  to  light  t  vast  quantity  of  celebrated,  works 
quoted  by  various  ancient  writers^  and  hitherto  deemed  entirely  lost. 

NEWSPAPERS  OP  THE  WoRLD.— Thtro  iro  10  newspapers  published  in 
Austria,  14  in  Africa,  24  in  Spain,  20  in. Portugal,  30  in  Asia,  65  in  Bel- 
gium, 89  in  Denmark,  00  in  Russia  and  Poland,  300  in  Prussia,  320  in 
other  Germanic  States,  500  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  1800  in  the 
United  States. 
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Dr.  Bushnbll'b  Nbw  Book.-— Dr.  Bushnell  has  published  a  work  ex- 
planatory of  his  preceding  publications.  The  title  of  his  last' work  is 
**  Christ  in  Theology."  We  have  not  seen  the  work.  But  a  friendly 
review  of  it  appears  in  the  Hartford  Herald,  the  writer  of  which  says  c*^- 
'*  Having  presented  his  own  view  of  the  Trinity,  he  makes  no  efibrt  to 
conceal  ita  antagonism  to  New  England  orthodoxy,  but  boldly  *  makes 
issue  with  it,  and  arraigns  it  as  heresy.'  "p.  169. 

Dr.  Alexander's  Isaiah .-^An  abridged  edition  of  this  sterling  work  has 
been  just  published.  It  will  now  be  better  adapted  for  popular.use  tha|i 
before.  Its  excellence  as  a  commentary  is  acknowledged  by  all  compe- 
tent judges ;  and  he  who  adds  to  the  resources,  which  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  the  word  of , God,  is  a  public  benefactor. 
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Thb  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Boards 
of  tbe  Presbyterian  Oharch  for  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1851,  excepting 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  whose  accounts  were  not  made  up.  fully 
at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  an  sources,  -  -  -  -  '       $139,084  33 

Balance  of  last  year,       -  -  -  -        '  -  -  .1,137  39 

The  Expenditures  haye  been       .  .  .  .  - 


BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

Beoeipte  from  donations,  &o., 

Po.     from  sales  of  PubUoations, 


Balance  of  last  year, 

The  expenditures  have  been 
Balance  of  May  1st,  1851, 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Receipts  from  all  sources. 
Balance  of  last  year, 


The  expenditures  have  been 

* 

Balance,  May  1, 1851, 


$140,221  72 
140,085  56 

$136  16 

•  i 

1 
1 

$12,019 
$8,644 

•  70,663 
10,324 

80,987 
70,&45.  . 

$10,142 

• 

$37,707 .80 
5,963.  76 

43,671  56  . 
38,011  03 

i 
1 

$5,660  63 

1 
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AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  80CIETT. 

The  Report  presents  a  de6iiled  aceonnt  of  the  operations  of  the  Soeiety 
in  foreiga  lands;  particularly  in  Canton  and  Shanghai,  China ;  Honolulu 
and  Labaina,  Sitndwich  Islands ;  Valparaiso,  Panama  and  San  Francisco, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil;  St  Thomas  and 
Havana,  in  the  West  Indies ;  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  France ;  Gottenburg, 
Stockholm,  and  Gotdand,  Sweden.  '  It  speaks  of  its  domestic  operations 
in  connection  with  the  numerous  auxiliary  and  local  societies,  both  on  the 
seaboard  and  inland*  The  Sailors'  Home  under  its  direction  in  New 
York  has  had  within  the  year,  ending  May  1 9  9525  sailor  boarders,  ^nd  in 
nine  years  30,500.  It  is  a  House  of  Mercy  for  the  wiecked  and  the  des- 
tittite ;  a  Refuge  for  the  tempted  and  a  Home  for  all. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  instant,  were 
(including  91147  30  for  Hymn  Books,  Sailor's  M^zines  and  Libraries), 
#20,309  91 ;  and  the  expenditures  920,440  57.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  embrace  the  several  amounts  raised  by  its  auxiliaries,  nor 
A  considerable  amount  raised  directly  and  indirecdy  through  its  agency 
and  disbursed  from  other  treasuries ;  as,  for  example,  over  six  thousand 
dollars  raised  by  the  chaplain  in  Canton,. and  expended  on  the  Bethel 
there. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  not  furnished  on  board  merchant  vessels,  and 
those  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  whaling  business  as  formerly :  and  in 
the  navy  some  of  the  seamen  are  getting  in  advance  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  insist  on  the  continuance  of  the  grog-ration. 

Every  where  seamen  are  more.temperate  than  formerly ;  thousands  have 
signed  and  keep  the  temperance  pledge.  ,  Within  the  past  year  the  Super* 
indent  of  the  Sailor's  Home  deposited  for  eighty-two  of  his  boarders, 
95247;  while  many  others  belonging  to  the  house  and  other  similar 
establishments,  made  deposits  for  themselves;  so  that  the  single  bank  at 
82.Wall-streett  has  now  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  of  sailor^'  money 
in  safe  keeping  for  them,  and  yielding  them  an  interest. 
•  There  has  heen  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  com« 
manders  and  their  modes  of  government.  There'  is  less  resort  to  brute 
force,  and  more  reliance  on  moral  influence. 

In  the  use  of  various  means  the  Holy  Spirit  continues  to  bring  seamen 
to  Christ — to  trust  in  Him  alone  for  salvation.  Many  fkcts  under,  this 
head  of  thrilling  interest  are  mentioned,  showing  fruits  which  the  angels 
might  covet  the  privilege  of  gathering;  ample  returns  for  all  the  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters;  abundant  encouragement  to  sow  beside  all  waters  with  a 
far  more  liberal  hand,. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

• 

The  Treasurer's  report  stated  that  the  receipts  had  been  afifecfed  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  secretaries,  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  and  other 
causeisi,  and  the  report  embraced  but  eleven  months  of  the  year.  Receipts 
from  donations  and  sale  of  books,  945,942  63.  Expenditures,  for  salaries, 
98900;  missionary  operations,  933,933  22;  printing,  d&(i.,  98577  55; 
Portuguese,  91763  23;  expenses,  Treasurer,  ^.f  92092  12. 

The  .report  notices  in  an^  appropriate  manner,  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Herman  Norton,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society;  and  also  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Cuyler,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  mission  of  this  Society  is 
two»foldy  first  to  enlighlen  the  Protestant  churches  in  relation  to  the  true 
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nature  of  Popery,  and  the  means  of  opposing  its^  injBaence,  spreading  so 
wide  among  us  by  the  vnmense  immigration  of  foreigners,  and'to  labour 
for  the  enlightening  and  conyersion  of  these  people.  The  second  object  of 
the  Society  was,  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Romanists  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  whole  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the 
Society  in  this  country  the  past  year  was  seventy-eight,  belonging  to  most 
of  the  different  evangelical  denominations  of  Christians,  and  mosdy 
foreigners,  some  of  them  converted  Romanists,  labouring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  their  own  people.  The  number  of  churches  collected  by  the  mis* 
nonaries  is  thirteen,  and  preaching  stations  twenty. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Board  to  form  churches,  bat  to  recommend 
their  converts  to  go  to  churches  already  established.  Much  sviccess  has 
attended  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  in  some  instances  whole  families 
being  converted.  Many  more  labourers  are  needed,  and  the  Society  could 
find  employment  for  two  or  three  hundred. 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  Society  has  employed  thirty  missionaries.  The 
troth  advances  in  France ;  and  we  have  with  us  toHlay  a*  delegate  from  the 
Evangelical  Society  of  Paris.  .  The  Society  has  employed  three  mission* 
aries  in  Italy,  one  of  whom  is  the  chaplain  of  the  American  Mission  at 
Rome.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  a  decided  advance*  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  Society  has  laboured. 


AMERICAN   TRACT  80CICTT. 

Beiults  of  the  Fear.-— New  publications  in  nine  languages  78,  of  which 
42  are  volumes,  including  the  Family  Testament  with  brief  Notes  and 
Instructions,  the  Riches  of  Bunyan,  Aflicted  Man's  Companion,  Life  of 
Summerfidd,  Hannah  More's  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,  8  volumest  illus- 
trated, and  14  volumes  in  German;  total  publications  on  the  Society's  listt 
1598,  of  which  327  are  volumes,  besides  2504  approved  for  foreign  sta- 
tions in  about  114  languages  and  dialects. 

Circulated  during  the  year  886,622  volumes,  7,837,692  publications, 
269,98^15  pages;  tojUil  in  iS6  years,  6,567,795  volumes,  119,826,867 
publications,  2,777,087,404  pages.  Illustrated  Family  Christian  Almanac 
for  1851,  310,000  copies;  American  Messenger,  186,000  monthly;  Ger« 
Inan  Messenger  18,000.  Gratuitous  distributions,  in  2697  distinct  grants» 
to  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad,  the  army  and  navy,  seamen,  humanCv 
and  criminal  institutions,  Sabbath  schools  and  individuals,  by  colporteurs, 
and  to  life-members  and  directors,  56,638,543;  value  937,759  03.^ 

Receipts  of  the  year  in  donations  9109,897,76,  for  sales  8200,720  33 ; 
balance  in  treasury  last  year  110  23;  total  9310,728  32.  Expenditures 
for  paper,  printing,  binding,  engraving,  copy-right,  translating  and  revising, 
9179,984  48;  for  colporlage  973,278  23;  remitted  to  foreign  and  pagan 
lands,  920,000;  other  expenditures  as  by  items  in  the  Treasurer's  report, 
987,856  59 ;  total,  9310,616  80:  balance  in  the  treasury,  9109  02.  Due 
*  for  printinff-paper,  to  be  paid  within  six  months,  932^908  64; 

Oetitral Agents, — Twehty  general  agents,  and  seven  superintendents  of 
Golpoirtage,  have  been  employed  in  large  districts. 

Colpoiiager-^Statistits  of  the  Fear.-— Including  185  students  from  40 
colleges  01^  seminaries  for  their  vacations,  569  colporteurs  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year.  Sixty^s^ven  colporteurs  more 
have  been  recently  commissioned.  Of  the  whole  ndmber  1.09  were  for  the 
Gei'man»  French,  Irkh,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  Norwegian  population.   The 
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whde  number  in  connniflmon  April  1,  wai  854.  The  statMcal  tablet 
show  that  the^  colporteurs  have  visited  606,429  families,  of  whom  00,779 
were  destitute  of  preaching ;  68,027  were  without  religious  books ;  94,684 
without  the  Bible,  and  64,321  families  were  Roman  Catholics.  They 
have  conversed  or  prayed  with  23^,864  families;  sold  4&1,951  volumes; 
granted  to  the  destitute  127,884  books;  held  prayer-meetings, or  addressed 
public  meetings  to  the  number  of  13,3069  and  distributed  14,201  Bibles 
and  Testaments. 

Ten. Years  of  Cohortage.^^The  Report  contains  a  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  the  progress  of  this  system  for  ten  years.  The  statistical  results  are 
most  cheering.  .No  less  than  1600  different  persons  in  all  have  been  in 
comipission  as  colporteurs,  including  631  theological  students;  the  number 
of  families  visited  has  been  2,168,703,  equal  to  nearly  one-half  our  entire 
population,  of  whom  374,320  were  destjitute  of  all  religious  books  .except 
the  Bible;  137,711  were  without  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  84,707  were 
supplied;  and  224,013  famiUes  were  Roman  Catholics.  Within  the  past 
tiiree  years,  233,346  families  have  been  visited  who  were  habitual  ne* 
gleeters  of  the  sanctuary.  The  colporteurs  conversed  or  prayed  with 
i,  103,344  families;  held  prayer- meetings  or  addressed  public  meetings  to 
the  number  of  60,678  ;  sold  2,424,630  books,  and  granted  662,668  volumes 
to  poor  and  dAtitute  families.  The  providence  of  God  and  the  wants  of 
the  country  demand  a  thousand  colporteurs. 

Foreign  and  Pagan  Lands. — Roman  Catholic  and  nominally  Chrisiian 
countries,  and  heathen  land^  where  missionaries  connected  with  our  several 
Foreign  Mission  Boards. are  labouring,  have  increasing  claims  on  the 
Society,  with  increased  evidences  of  good.  To  meet  as  far  as  possible 
immediate  demands,  the  Committee  have  remitted  in  cash,  during  the  year, 
t20,000. 

AMERICAITHOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  has  had  in  its  service  the  last  year  1,066  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  in  26  different  States  and  Territories :  in  the  New  England  States, 
811 ;  the  Middle  States,  224 ;  the  Southern  States,  16  ;  the  West&vo  States 
and  Territories,  616.  Of  these,  640  have  been  the  pastors  or  stated 
supplies  of  single  congregations ;  and  '426  have  occupied  larger  fields. 
Four  have  ministered  to  congregations  of  coloured  people ;  and  41  have 
preached  in  foreign  languages — 10  to  Welsh,  and  20  to  German  congrega- 
tiops ;  and  two  to  congregations  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  The  number 
of  congregations  supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  1820;  and  the  aggregate  of 
miflisterisd  s^vice  performed  is  equal  to  863  years.  The  pupils  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  amount  to  70,000.  There  have  been 
added  td  the  Churches  6678,  viz. :  3866  by  profession,  and  2823  by  letter. 
Many  of  the  Western  churches  have  been  visited.  Seventy-seven  mis* 
sionaries  make  mention  in  their  reports  of  revivals  of  religion  in  congrega- 
tions, and  366  report  3,006  hopeful  conversions.  The  balance  in  the 
tieasury,  April  lst»  1860,  was  $16,663  60.  The  receipts  of  the  succeeding 
twelve  months  have  been  $160,040  26;  m&kinf  the  resources  of  the  y«ar 
$166,403  04.  There  was  due  to  missionaries,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
$11,035  77.  There  has  since  become  due  $161,615  41 ;  making  the  total 
of  liabUities  $163,461  18.  Of  this  sum,  $163,817  00  have  been  paid.  The 
remainder,  $0,633  28,  is  still  due  to  missionaries  for  labour  performed. 
Towards  liquidating  these  claims  and  redeeming  tha  additional  pledges  on 
commissions  which  have  not  yet  ezpired^-makingt  in  all,  $64,006  40—^ 
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diere  is  A  baknM  in  the  treasiny  of  $12»<876  04— the  gmter  pait  of  which 
was  received  near  the  ctoee  of  the  year,  and  is  available  only  as  a  mewns 
of  cancelling  the  present  ind^tedness  of  the  Society  to  its  misstoi^aries. 
Thirty-three  more  missioi&aries  have  been  in  commission  than  in  any  pre* 
ceding  year,  and  this  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  Western  States  and 
Territories;  forty-ooe  more  years  of  ministerial  laboar  have  been  per^ 
formed;  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  more  congregations  blessed  with 
the  preaching  of  th^  gospeL  Forty*thtee  churches  have  passed  from  a 
condition  of  dependence  to  that  of  self-support;  sixty  houses  of  worship 
have  been  completed;  fifty-five  others  repaired;  and  the  building  of  forty 
others  commenced.  During  the  twenty^fi ve  years  of  the  Society's  labours, 
liot  far  from  eight  hundred  churches,  which  had  been  reared  and  -nurtured 
by  its  instrumentality,  have  passed  from  the  list  of  beneficiaries,  and  are 
now  supporting  their  own  gospel  institutions;  some  of  which  aie  among 
tiie  strongest  add  most  influential  churches  in  the  land. 

ABfSEICAN  BIBLS  SOCIETY. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  Society's  former  custom,  the  exercises  were  opened  by  a 
prayer,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures^ 

Dr.  Tyng,  who  had  before  strongly  opposed  this  innovation,  evinced  his 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  by  delivering  the  prayer  himself.  He  also 
read  the  appointed  scriptural  passages;  after  which,  the  President  read  an 
address.  . 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
to  have  been  9276382  52.  This  sum,  including  legacies,  b  somewhat 
less  than  the  income  of  the  previous  year;  but,  excluding  legacies,  is 
larger,  by  $84^0  18.  The  amount  received  by  legacies  in  the  past  year 
was  but  $18,000,  whereas,  in  the  previous  one,  it  amounted  to  $30,000; 
thiis  showing  that  their  living  friends  were  as  active  as  ever,  or  more  so. 

During  the  year,  sixty*three  auxiliary  societies  had  been  formed.  The 
ntmber  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  were,  592,482,  makinff  a  total, 
since  the  formation  of  the  society,  of  7,672»087.  The  Board  had  issued  a 
new  diamond  64mo.  New  Testament,  some  of  the  copies  having  also  the 
Book  of  Psalms  appended.  They  had  also  issued  a  School  Testament,  of 
large  type,  for  children  and  imperfect  ^readers ;  a  New  Testament  of 
Swedish  and  English,  in  parallel  columns.  A  similar  Testament,  in 
French  and  English,  was  in  course  of  preparation.  They  had  also  com- 
pleted and  issued  the  Spanish  Bible  mentioned  in  the  previous  report,  con- 
formed to  the  Hebrew-and  Greek.  The  Book  of  Genesis  and.  the  Book  of 
Acts  had  been  published  at  the  Society's  Hotfse,  in  the  Grebo  tongue,  for 
Western  Africa,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Missionary.  The  Gospel  of  John  was  also  soon  to  be  printed.  The 
number  of  agents  employed  had  been  thirty,  including  two  in  Texas  and 
one  in  California,  and  one,  part  of  the  year,  in  Hayti,  West  Indies. 
Grants  of  books  had  been  made  to  local  auxiliaries,  to  Sunday  schools, 
seamen,  missionary,  and  Other  benevolent  societies,  and'4o  individuals  for 
distribution  at  numerous  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  on 
the  waters.  No  needy  applicant  had  been  sent  empty  away.  Besides  the 
grants  of  books,  funds  had  been  fbmished  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  in 
France ;  also  to  the  Missionary  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  <nd  Congregational  Churches,  for  pub- 
4i8mng  the  same  in  China.  The  accounts  closed  on  the  1st  April,  since 
which  time  two  further  appropriations  have  been  made^Hmo-for  the  pub- 
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location  of  the  Annenitii  BiUe,  4Bd  one  for  the  N<»lh  Ameriean  Indtam. 
A  pampfalei  was  about  to  be  produced,  pointing  out  the  Tamtions  in  the 
different  editions  and  versions  of  this  one  book*;  and  while  they  would  bt 
surprised  to  find  how  many  small  ones  there  were  to  be  found,  they  would 
be  gratified  to  learn  hbw  diey  coinei(kd  in  all  material  and  important  parts. 
The  society,  had  already  done  mucn;  but  so  laige  was  our  population 
becoming,  Uiat  they  must  do  more.    # 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

.  The  report  sets  forth  .that  during  the  past  year  the  reocapts  amounted  to 
#182,840  48,  of  which  9344244  35  were  donations,  and  $568  51  legacies; 
#142,823  78  for  sales  and  in  payment  of  debts ;  from  tenants  fsnting 
rooms  of  the  Society,  #220i8  84 ;  reAt  of  deppsitory,  #3000.  Balances 
from  last  year,  #4727  97.  The  expenditures,  for  the  same  time  were 
#185,446  46,  and  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Society  is  #70J[50  37^ 
with  a  stock  of  paper  and  books  amounting  to  #84,795  36. 

There  are  127  Sunday  School  Missionary  Colporteurs,  which  have  been 
employed  for  various  periods  of  fime  in>  twenty-four  diffefcnt  Slates  and 
territories.  These  colporteurs  have  established  1394  new  schools,  and 
have  visited  and  revived  1919  other  schools,  altogether  embracing  24,339 
teachers  and  163,492  scholars.  They  have  distributed  by  sale  and  dona* 
tion,  #32,984  worth  of  religious  books  for  children  and  youth.  The  dona- 
tions of  books,  tracts,  dec.,  made  (including  #1400  79,^110  details  of  which 
are  not  yet  reported),  sum  up  #17,930  16,  and  these,  with  the  charges  to 
the  donation  account,  specified  in  the  general  report  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, makes  the  amount  expended  in  missionary  labour  and  donations, 
during  the  year  ending  March  1,  1851,  #45,780  72.  Showing  an  actual 
expenditure  by  the  Society,  during  the  past  five  years,  for  services  of  Sun- 
day-school missionary  colporteurs  and  donations  to  Sunday-schools,  of 
#18,696  50  beyond  the  contributions  received  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
v^lue  of  publications  distributed  during  the  same  period,  is  #139,820  33. 

AGGREGATE  OF  RECEIPTS. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  receipts  of  the  principal 
'Societies  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,'  (unless  otherwise  specified.) 
Though  large,  they  are,  in  the  aggregate,  only  #69,500  greater  than  during 
the  preceding  yeart 


American  Tract  Society,         '  . 
Bible  Society, 

Board  of  Com.  Foreign  Misaons, 
Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  Foreign  Christian  tfnion, 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
Baptist  Home  MisBionaiy  Society, 
Seaman's  Friend  Society, 
Sunday  School  Union, 

Kew  York  State  Colonization  Society, 

American  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Jews, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Publication, 
Education, 


<« 

« 

Mi 


u 


1849— '60. 

1850-1861. 

$308,266  72 

310,618  09 

.  284,614  34 

276,852  63 

161,355  63 

tl76,676  83 

157,160  78 

150,940  25 

58,885  84 

tt56,625  82 

41,625  01 

45,373  41 

r,  26,128  62 

29,648  28 

22,291  19 

19,252  61 

167,662  07 

182,840  48 

17,414  71 

22,000  00 

6,000  00 

11,163  02 

126,075  40 

139,084  33 

59,062  Oa 

70,663  00 

33,447  97 

37,707  80 

Total,  $1,469,981  08  $1,529,446  45 

t  For  Hght  montlM.  ft  For  ^€vm  monthi. 
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Scottish  Presbyterian  Church 

Free  Church. 

United  Presbyterian    - 

Canada  East.     . 
..IT 
-  f    6 

•  J 

Total  Bresbyterian    - 

•.       28 

« 

Oongregationaliflts    >  • 

12 

Wesleyan  Methodists  - 
Methodist  Episcopal    - 
Other  Methodists 

-       20 
6 

IbUU  Msihodista       - 

1 

-       26 

Baptists 

-       13 

Church  of  England     - 

..       84 

Total  Protestant  {Evangidical)  -     163 

Komau  Catholics 

-     464 

Total  in  East  and  West  Canada    627 

847 

■ociiisumcAx  svATisncs  of  caitaba. 

The  following  is  H  list  of  the  ministers  of  the  difforent  f«Iigious  denominatioBs 
«f  Canada: 

Canada  WeaL 
52 
69' 
40     , 

151 

85 

177 

98 
68 

333 
109 
140 

768 
:  79 

847 


•     Total  in  aU  Canada  -  -    1474 

Of  which,  Protestants  931 ;  Bomanists  643. 

The  population  of  Canada  is  about  1,500,000 ;  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
proyince  contain  nearly  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  Bibijb;  the  Cheapest  Book  in  the,  Wobld. — The  time  was 
when  the  Bible  was  one  of  the  most  expeDsive  books  in  the  world.  Ma- 
doXy  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  says  "that  in  1240,  the  building  of 
two  arches  of  London  bridge  cost  eight  pounds  less  than  the  estimated  value 
of  a  single  Bible  which  a  certain  al^ot  bequeathed  to  the  Abbey  of  Grox- 
ton.  In  1272,,  it  is  said  that  a  labouring  man  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the 
wages  of  fourteen  years  in  order  to  be  able  to  procure  a  Bible.  In  1299, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  borrowed  a  Bible  from  a  convent  in  that  city, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  his  bond  drawn  up  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn 
manner,  for  its  return  at  a  certain  specified  time. 

Since  that  period  the  art  of  printing  has  been  discovered ;  and  improve* 
ments,  many  and  great,  have  been  made  in  the  art ;  all  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  publication  of  the  Word  of  Ood ;  until  now  an 
entire  and  beautifully  executed  copy  can  be  furnished  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  twenty-Jive  cents.  The  American  Bible  Society  is  at  this  time,  print- 
ing English  Bibles  and  sending  them  out  in  large  numbers  in  every  direc- 
tion; beautifully  bound  with  embossed  leather  and  on  excellent  paper,  for 
the  sum  which  has  just  been  named ;  and  the  Bible  has,  by  this  means, 
come  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  the  cheapest  book  in  the  world !  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Aposdes  and  Prophets  can  be  printed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
writings  of  novelists  and  infidels!  The  Word  of  God  can  be  published  at 
a  lower  price,  eve#  than  the  works  of  the  best  men  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  both  living  and  dead !  As  if  to  confer  special  distinction  upon  this 
blessed  book.  Providence  has  so  ordered  it/  that  it  is  not  only  the  first 
book  ever  printed,  but  by  far  the  cheapest  book  ever  printed  by  man. 
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Oo^ht  not  the  very  cheapneM  of  God's  word  to  operate  as  a  reason, 
why  its  (riends,  everywhere,  should  redpuble  their  efforts  to  promote  its 
universal  dissemination?— -j&t'Me  Society  Becard. 

Methodist  Sunday  Schools.— From  the  Report  of  the  Sunday-School 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  abstract  the  following  sta- 
tistical items,  showing  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Sunday  school  cause 
in  that  Church  during  the  year  1850. 

Oeneral  Aggregate  of  Statistics.  * 

Schooli.    Offi.  and  tea.         Scholan.  Vol.  in  libr* 

Total  in  1850,  8021  84,840  42&;589  1,117,083 

18^,  7334  73,874  392,233  967,586 

Inerease  in  1850,  687  10,966  37,356  149,497 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  ajfgregate  for  1850 : 

Bible  claaiea*  Infiint  schoola*  Exp.  orschoola.  ConveraioiiB, 

5486  32,826  $54,587  11,389 

■ 

Bicrease  in  Four  Years. 
Increase  in  Sehoolt.       Offi.  and  tea.         Scholan.  Books.  Conversiont. 

1847,  457  4056  .19,600  114,312  4118 

1848,  .    190  5118  16,802  108,527  8240 

1849,  576        .        3610  35,201  136.407  9014 

1850,  687  10,966  37,35d  149,497  11,398 

■ 

Total,  1910  23,750  108,959  508,743  32,770 

The  Sunday-School  Advocate  .is  printed  simultaneously  at  New  York 
and  Cincinnati..  It  circulates  about' 84,000  copies  to  regular  subscribers, 
with  advance  payment  in  all  cases. 

Sales  of  Booki\ — ^The  amount  of  sales  of  Sunday  school  books  is 
greater  than  it  has  been  any  previous  year ;  but  as  the  business  ig  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  the  general  books,  the  amount  cannot  be  accurately 
determined.    It  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

'Department  of  Benevolence, 

Total  receipts  in  1850,  -  -  -  -  -  $5008  60 

"    grants  for  books, 5346  48 

Excess  of  disboisementSg      -  -  -  -  -  337  88 

a 

An  Episcopal  Hospital.— -A  new  Hospital  is  about  being  erected,  with 
the  name  of  *'  The  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Phila- 
delphia." The  funds  for  its  establishment  and  endowment  are  to  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  A  sum  of  not  less  than  850  will  entitle  t|ie 
contributor  to  a  vote  at  the  annual  election  of  managers.  91000  will  en- 
title the  donor  to  have  one  person  constantly  in  the  Wards,  on  his  or  her 
recommendation,  and  contributors  of  larger  sums  are  to  have  increased  pri- 
vileges of  the  kind. 

The  Board  of  Managers  will  consist  of  twenty^fonr  persons,  communi- 
cants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  one-third  clergymen,  in  addition 
to  the  Bishop,  who  shall  be  ex'officio^  President.  The  medical,  surgical, 
and  other  attendants,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  board.  A  chaplain,  appointed 
by  the  Bishop,  is  to  have  divine  worship  daily,  and  shall  discharge  all 
duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  attendance  upon  the  patients.  I'atients 
are  to  be  admitted  <*  without  exclusion  of  creed,  colour  or  country,"  pro- 
vided that  among  incnrable  patients,  likely  to  be  long  in  the  hospital,  pre; 
ference  is  to  be  given  to  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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THE  PSALMS  OP  DAVID. 

Akonost  an  oompositions,  these  alone  deseire  the  name  of  sacred  lyrics. 
These  alone  contain  a  poetry  that  meets  the  spiritoal  nature  in  all  its  moods 
sAd  in  all  its  wants,  which  strengthens  Trirtae  with  glorious  exhortations,  giyes 
angelic  eloquence  to  prayer,  and  almost  rises  to  the  seraph's  joy  in  praise.  In 
distress  and  fear,  they  breathe  the  low,  sad  murmur  of  compliant;  in  penitenoe, 
they  groan  with  the  agony  of  the  troubled  soul.  They  hare  a  gentle  music  for 
the  peace  of  futh;  in  adoration,  thev  ascend  to  iSbe  glory  of  creation,  and  the 
majesty  of  Gk>d.  'For  assemblies  or  for  solitude,  for  all  that  gladdens  and  all 
that  grieves,  for  oar  heaTiness  and  despair,  for  our  remorse  and  our  redemp- 
tion, we  find  in  these  diyine  harmonies  the  loud  or  the  low  expression.  Great 
has  been  their  power  in  the  world.  They  resounded  amidst  uie  courts  of  the 
tabemaole;  they  floated  through  the  lof^and  solemn  spaces  of  the  temple. 
They  were  sung  with  glory  in  the  halls  of  Zion ;  they  were  sung  with  sorrow 
by  the  streams  o{  BaMl.  And  when  Israel  had  passed  away,  the  harp  of 
I&yid  was  still  awajcened  in  the  Churoh  of  Christ.  -  In  all  the  eras  iu»d  ages  of 
that  Church,  from  the  hymn  which  first  it  whispered  in  an  upper  chamber, 
until  its  anthems  filled  the  earth,  die  inspiration  of  the  royal  prophet  has  en- 
raptured its  dcYOtions,  and  ennobled  its  ntuals. 

And  thus  it  has  been,  not  alone,  in  the  august  oathednB  or  tba  rustic  chapeL 
Chorused  by  the  winds  of  heavei^  they  have  swelled  thr(Ai|^  Qoa's  own  temple 
of  the  sky  and  stars;  ^ey  have  rolled  over  i^e  broad  desert  of  Asia,  in  the 
matins  and  vespers  of  ten  thousand  hermits,  ^hey  have  Tung  through  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  the  sobbine  voices  of  the  forlorn  Waldenses; 
through  the  steeps  and  caves  of  Scottish  nighlands,  in  the  ^de  chantings  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters ;  through  the  woods  and  wi^a  iff  primitive  America 
in  the  heroic  hdlelujahs  of  the  early  pilgrims.     ^        '    i|^ 

Nor  is  it  in  the  congr^^tion,  alone,  that  David  ha3  JS'^en  to  the  religious 
heart  a  voice.  He  has  given  an  utterance,  also,  fot  it^  privacy — ^for  the  low- 
lying  invalid — soothing  tne  dreariness  of  pidn,  softening  the  monotony  of  heavy 
time,  supplying  the  prayer  or  the  promise,  with  which  to  breAk  the  midnigl^ 
or  the  sleepless  hour;  for  the  unnil{>py,  to  give  them  words  of  sadness,  by 
which  to  relieve  their  disquieted  and  their  cast-down  souls;  by  which  to  mur- 
mur between  themselves  and  God,  the  holy  sorrow  that  heaven  alone  should 
hear:  for  the  penitent,  when  the  arrows  of  conviction  rankle  in  his  breast, 
when  the  light  of  grace  would  seem  departed,  and  the  ear  of  mercy  closed — 
then  David  gives  the  cry  of  his  own  impassioned  deprecation,  in  supplication 
and  confession.  And  when  contrition  has  found  repose,- and  the  tempest  of 
lamentation  been  stilled  by  the  assurance  of  neaoe,  he  gives  the  hymn  of  his 
'exultant  and  of  his  grateful  praise.-— /8%a9i?'tf  Magatine^ 

DIALOGUE  ON  PREDESTINATION. 

''I  hope  you  will  ni>t  be  offended,''  said  a  gentleman, '/  if  I  declare,  notwithstand- 
ing all  you  advance,  I  do  not,  I  eannoty  beheve  in  this  doctrine  of  predestination." 

"  And  I  hope,'*  rejoined  Mr.  C,  "tiiat  you  will"  not  be  offended  if  I  declare,  I 
am  quite  of  opinion  you  do  believe  in  it." 

"I  beg,  Sir,"  said  the  other,  "you  will  explain  yourself." 

"  If  you  will  favour  me  with  the  short  answer  of  Yes  or  No,  to  a  few  explicit 

Questions  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  propose,"  replied  Mr.  C,  "I  have  little 
oubt  but  I  qan  prove  what  I  have  affirmed." 
"It  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction,"  said  the  other,  "to  comply  witb  your 

proposal." 

Mr.  C.  then  began,  "  Are  you  of  opimon  that  all  sinners  will  be  saved?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  gentleman. 
•    "But  you  have  no  doubt,"  added  Mr.  C,  "it  will  be  formally  and  finally 
detennined  attbe  day  of  judgn^t,  who  are  to  be  saved  and  who  are  toperlahr' 
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I  would  iwk,  then,"  ooniinued  Mr.  C,  ^*is  the  great  Ood.  under  any  neoee- 
Bity  of  waiting  till  these  last  awful  assises,  in  order  to  determine  who  are  the 
vighteouB  that  are  to  be  saved  and  the  wieked  who  are  to  perish?'^ 
"Bt  no  means/'  said  the  other,  "for  he  oertainly  knows  abeady/' 
<* When  do  you  imagine,''  asked  Mr.  0.,  "thai  he  first  attained  this  know* 

Here  the  gentleman  paused,  and  hesitated  a  little,  but  soon  answered,  "Ho 
must  haye  known  from  all  etelmiiy." 

" Then,"  said  Mr.  0.,  "it  must  have  been  fixed<fh>m  all  etenuty.^-  * 

"That  by  no  means  foIlowB,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Then  it  follows,"  added  Mr.  C,  "that  he  did  not  know  from  «U  jeteniity, 
but  only  gueasedi  and  happened  to  guess  right;  for  how  oafi  Omniscienoe  knaio 
what  is  yet  unoertain?" 

Here  the  straneer  began  to  peroeire  his  difficulty,  and  after  a  short  debate 
oonfessed,  itshomd  seem,  it  must  be  fixed  from  etisniity. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  C,  "  one  question  more  will  prove  that  you  believe  in  preds4- 
tination  as  well  as  I.  You  hove  acknowledged  vnbat  can  never  be  disprov^  that 
€k>d  could  not;  know  from  etexaity  who  shiul  be  saved,  unless  it  haa  been  fixed 
from  eternity.    If  then  it  was  fixed,  be  pleased.  Sir,  to  inform^me  who  fixed  it  V* 

The  eentCNnan  candidly  acknowledged  he  had  never  takAi  this  view  of  the 
subject  before,  and  said  he  believed  it  would  be  llie  last  time  he  should  attempt 
to  oppose  predestinaition  to  eternal  life." — S.  fionarl 

» 

LET  HIM  AL017E.' 

Let  him  alone  1  Methinks  it  should  startle  thousands,  if  it  could  meet  Aem 
in  their-dream  of  bliss  and  contentedness  witii  this  world's  good.  Ephraim  is 
wedded  to  idols;  he  has  chosen  the  world  for  his  portion,  and  likes  it;  he  has 
set  his  heart  upon  the  Uiings  of  time  and  sense,  and  finds  them  sufficient  to  his 
happiness;  his  cup  is  full;  hb  spirit  is  sated:  he  drinks  it  eaj;erly,  and  doe^ 
not  wish  for  more.  Let  him  alone— do  not  rouse  him  fW)m  his  dream4io  tell 
him  it  is  no  reafity — do  not  "disturb  his  conscience,  or  mar  his  pleasures,  or 
1  wake  his  fears,  or  check  his  hopes:  he  has  made  his  dioice,  let  him  have  it,  and 
'  ibbide  it — I  have  done  with  him.  O  Qod,  rather  than  pass  such  a  sentence  on 
us,  pursue  us  for  evet  with  thy  chastening  rod  I  If  we  have  an  idol  that  we 
love  too  much,  better  that  it  be  dashed  in  pieces  before  our  eyes — ^better  that 
the  scorpion-sting  of  sorrow  chase  from  our  bosoms  every  thought  of  bliss — 
better,  far  better,  that  we  be  the  wretched  and  miserable  of  the  earth,  than  thai 
we  be  left  to  such  a  prosperity — a  happy  dream,  firom  which  the  only  waking 
will  be  eternal  misery.  While  he  deigns  to  correct  us,  there  is  hope  in  the  very 
lenith  of  our  folly.  While  he  pursues  our  sins  with  punishment,  mocks  our 
wild  hopes,  mars  our  mad  schemes,  and-  blights  our  expectations,  there  is  hope 
that  he  will  save  us  from  the  eternal  consequences  of  our  folly.  But  when  he 
lets  us  alone— when  the  careless  conscience  feels  no  pang,  the  -  stupified  con- 
science sounds  no  alarm,  all  on  earth  goes  well  with  us,  and  no  warning  from 
heaven  reaches  us— when,  in  the  ei^ovment  of  this  world's  good,  the  Giver  is 
foreotten,  and  no  evil  comes  of  it — wnen  the  laws  of  our  Creator  are  broken 
and  disregarded,  and  no  punishment  ensues— when  we  prefer  time  to  eternity, 
and  earth  to  heaven,  and  sin  to  holiness,  and  remain  happy  withal,  start  not 
•  our  bosoms  at  the  thou^t?  He  may  have  said  of  us,  as  he  said  of  Ephraim^ 
"Let  him  alonel" — CanHne  Fry. 

VICE  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  DR.  OWEN  AT  OXFORD. 

"  The  presiding  mind  at  this  period,  [1652,]  was  Owen  himself^  who,  from  ^ 
the  combined  influence  of  statipn  and  character,  obtained  firom  aU  around  him 
willing  deference:  while  associated  with  him  in  close  friendship,  in  frequent  . 
oonference,  and  learned  research,  which  was  gradually  embodied  in  many 
folios,  was  Thomas  Qoodwiuy  the  President  of  Magdalene  €k>lleffe.    Sbapik^ 
Chairnoek  hsA  2^isetAj  carried  many  honours,  and  given  token  of  that  Saxon  * 
vieottr  of  intellect  and  ri^  devotion  which  were  afterwards  to  take  shape  in  his 
•noble  treatise  pn  the  '  Divine  Attributes.'    Dr.  Foco^  sat  in  the  chair  of  Ar^- 
bic^  wirifaUed  w  an  Oiietttalist;  and  Ds.  Sstk  Wmrd  taught  mathmatle^ 
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already  jioted  ag  an  astronomer,  «&d  hereafter  to  be  less  honourably  noted  as  -so 
supple  a  time-6erv^,  that,  'amid  all  the  ohan^  of  the  times  he  never  broke 
his  Dones.'  Robert  Boyle  had  fled  hither,  seeking  in  its  tranquil  shades  oppor- 
tunity for  undisturbed  philosophic  -studies,  and  finding  in  all  nature  food  for 
prayer ;  and  one  more  tall  and  stately  than  the  rest,  Min  Hmoef  might  be  seen 
now  amid  ,ihe  shady  walks  of  Magdalen  CoUeee,  musing  on  the  'filessedness 
of  the  Riehteous,' and  now  in  the  recesses  of  its  libraries,  'unspherin^  tiie* 
spirit  of  Plsto,'  and  amassing  that  learning  and  excogitating  that  Pivine  philo- 
SM)hy  wbich  were  soon  to  he  tranafigured  and  immortalized  in  his  '  Liying 
l^mple/  DatUd  Wkitby,  the  acute  annotator  on  the  Kew  Testament,  and  the 
ablest  champion  of  Arminianism,  now  adorned  the  roll  of  Ozfordr— C%mfe»pAer 
Wren,  whose  architectural  g^p^^s  has  reared  its  own  monument  in  the  greatest 
of  England's  cathedrals— ^»22iam  Pennj  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tibe 
father  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benignant  of  all  our  Christian  sects — Jckn  Locke, 
the  founder  of  the  greatest  school  of  English  metaphysics,  to. whom  was  to 
belong  the  hieh  honour  of  basing  toleration  on  the  principles  of  philosophy — 
WUUa/m  SouM,  the  pulpit-satirist,  whom  we  alternately  aamire  for  his  brawny 
intellect  and  matohfess  style,  and  deenise  for  their  prostration  to  the  lowest 
purposes  of  ^sjtj^Thomas  Ken,  the  rnture  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  whose 
noliness  drew  forth  the  willinff  homage  of  the  Puritans,  and  whose  eonscien* 
tiousness  as  a  nonjuror  was  U)ng  after  to  be  proved  by  his  suiterings  in  the 
Tower — Philip  Henry,  now  passing  to  the  little  conference  of  praving  students, 
and  now  receiving  from  Dr.  Owen  praises  which  only  make  him  humbler, 
already  deligbting  in  those  happy  albterations  and  fine  conceits  which  were  to 
be  gathered  from  his  lips  by  his  admiring  son,  and  embalmed  in  the  trans* 

Earent  amber  of  that  son's  immortal  Commentary-^-and  Joamh  AUeine,  Who,  in 
is  'Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,' was  to  produce  a  work 'which  the  Church  of 
€kKl  will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  was  to  display  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  amid 
the  approaching  cruelties  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  deserted  hearths  and 
silent  cnun^es  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.'' 

MATURITT  OF  GRACE. 

Flavel,  in  his  meditation^  on  the  haTveitsecuan,  gives  thefoUowing  three  eigtu 
of  ike  maiuiHiy  of  grace. 

1.  When  the.  com  is  near  ripe,  it  bows  theliead,  and  stoops  lower  than  when 
it  was  green.  When  the  people  of  Gk)d  are  near  ripe  for  heaven,  they  grow 
more  humble  and  self-denymg,  than  in  the  days  of  their  first  profession.  The 
longer  a  saint  grows  in  the  world,  the  better  he  is  still  acquainted  with  his  own 
heart,  and  his  obligationff  to  God;  both  which  are  verj  humbling  things.  Paul 
had  one  foot  in  heaven  when  he  called  himself  the  chiefest  of  sinners  and  least 
of  saints.  1  Tim.  L  15 ;  Eph.  iii.  8.  A  Christian  in  the  progress  of  Ms  know- 
ledge and  grace,  is  like  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea,  the  more  it  fills  the  deeper 
it  sinks.  ♦  *  *       ^  * 

2.  When  the  harvest  is  nigh,  the  grain  is  more  solid  and  pithy  than  ever  it 
was  before.  Green  com  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  ripe  com  is  substantial  and 
weighty.  So  it  is  with  the  Chrifitians;  the  affections  of  a  young  Christian  per- 
haps are  more  ferverous  and  sprightiiy;  but  those  of  a  grown  Christian  are 
more  judicious  and  solid  ^  their  love  to  Christ  abounds  more  and  more  in  all 
judgment.  Phil.  i.  9.  The  fimbs  of  a  child  are  more  active  and  pliable ;  but  as 
ne  grows  up  to  a  more  perfect  state,  the  parts  are  more  consolidated  and  irmly 
knit.  The  fingers  of  an  old  musician  are  not  so  nimble;  but  he  hath  a  more 
judicious  ear  in  music  than  in  his  youth. 

3.  When  com  is  dead  ripe,  it  is  apt  to  fall  of  its  own  accord  to  the  ground, 
and  there  shed ;  whereby  it  doth,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  harvest-man,  and 
calls  upon  him  to  put  in  the  sickle.  Not  unlike  to  which  are  the  lockings  and 
longings,  the  sroanings  and  hastenings  of  ready  Christians  to  their  expected 
glorv.  They  hasten  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  or,  as  Montanus  more  fitly 
renders  it,  they  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  thev  are  urgent  and 
instant  in  their  desires  and  cries  to  hasten  his  oomkig;  their  aesires  siJly  fortib 
to  meet  the  Lord ;  they  willingly  take,  death  bv  the  hand;  as  the  com  bends  to 
the  earth,  so  do  these  Bools  to  neaven.    This  thows  their  harreet  to  be  aear.'^ 
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OUR  COUNTRY  AWD  ITS  WANTS. 

6oD,  wlio  reignB  oyer  earth  «iid  sea,  has  distributed  the  territory 
of  the  globe  for  the  growth  of  nations.  The  inheritance  of  our  own 
oonntry  is  goodly  in  present  possession  and  in  future  hopes;  and 
the  men,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  position  of  so  great  honour  and 
.power  should  be  able  to  work  oat  the  destiny  which  Providence 
fieems  to  hare  in  view.  A  few  thooghs  of  privilege  and  duty  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I.  Oar  GOUNTBT  is  a  land  eminent  in  natural  advantage.  Widioat 
des^nixiff  to  pat  forth  extravagant  pretensions,  we  may  not  withold 
lawful  a^nowledraients  from  Providence  for  the  beneficent  distribu- 
tion of  its  gifts,  in  dio  isolaUan  of  our  position  God  foreordained  the 
United  States  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  The  colonization  and 
whole  history  of  our  Christian  republic  indicate  divine  guardianship 
and  oarefol  contrivance.  European  shores  would  never  have  witnessed 
a  Revolution  such  -as  ours,  successful.  No  memorials  of  our  freedom, 
no  trophies  of  national  disenthralment,  would  have  found  a  place  for 
their  quiet  glory  on  the  soil  of  the  old  world,  amidst  the  banners  of 
kings  and: the  armouries  of  despotism.  The  interval  which  God 
placed  between  two  continents  was  for  the  gopd  of  both  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  ours. — Our  isolation  is  on  a  great  scale.  The  eltent  of 
our  territory,  perhaps  relatively  as  great  in  old  times  as  now,  is 
becoming  greater  and  greater.  It  is  vast  as  a  continent  and  in  posi- 
tion world-centering.  Our  Pacific  acquisitions  give  us  the  liberty 
of  both  hemispheres — the  key  to  the  commerce  and  the  possession 
of  the  globe.— Our  territory  is  great  in  phtfsical  capacity.  Its 
rivers,  traversing  degrees,  climates  and  States,  afford  unwonted 
facilities  of  intercourse,  bear  away  in  their  channels  the  freight  of 
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diyersified  mdustry,  and  like  their  water  which  retnmB  in  the  cloud 
to  fertilize  anew  the  land  it  drains,  bring  back  to  the  inland  settle- 
ments wealth,  knowledge,  civilization,  and  religion.  Our  soil  is  rich 
and  inviting ;  the  climates  generally  salabrions ;  the  mountains  full 
of  mineral  ore,  producing  coal  'and  iron,  out  of  whose  flames  arise, 
in  Phoenix-like  strength^  manufactures  and  the  arts. 

The  country  of  our  heritage  possesses  an  eminence  in  in8titution9 
as  well  as  in  natural  advantages.  The  craft  of  kings,  a  privileged 
aristocracy,  and  a  Church  and  State  connexion  are,  in  many  respects, 
the  blight  of  nations.  They  injure  social  life,  repress  the  stimulants 
of  industry,  and  interrupt  the  power  of  religion  upon  the  soul.  Our 
free  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  nurture  mental  and  physical 
vigour,  and  educate  into  manhood  the  capacity  of  the  nation. 
Above  all,  they  invite  the  friendly  approaches  of  religion,  and  give 
free  course  to  the  heralds  of  her  sacred  truth. 

With  natural  advantages  and  institutions  of  so  genial  a  character, 
our  country  possesses  an  eminence  in  progress  whose  description 
defies  language.  The  human  mind,  which  calculates  with  precision 
the  movement  of  stars  and  systems,  had  no  element  of  knowledge 
to  trace  the  pathway  of  j^mencan  destiny.  The  18  States  have,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  half  century,  corrected  the  type  set  up  in 
Franklin's  day,  and  have  transposed  their  numerals  of  power  into 
81.  Within  a  generation  the  wilderness  has  been  fougnt  back  by 
our  warrior  pioneers,  until  its  lurking  places  beyond  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  are  known  to  few  besides  Mormons  and  Indians.  Li 
the  farther  West,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  become  the  land- 
marks of  recent  achievement.  Every  thing  is  instinct  with  progress. ' 
Our  country,  probably  far  beyond  any  other,  is  advancing  in  the 
career  of  national  prosperity,  and  possesses  the  activa  elements  of 
higher  development  and  glory. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  United  States  must  be  eminent  in 
influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earths  Long  ago  our  republican 
institutions  became  the  dread  of  kings,  and  the  people's  hope. 
America  is  the  Emigrant  field  of  the  world.  Hither  are  many  eyes 
wistfully  turned ;  and  here  many  footsteps  come  with  the  homage 
of  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  No  darkness  of  despotism  can  now 
conceal  the  light  of  truth.  Even  the  Chinese  have  heard  of  Wash- 
ington, and  think  him  a  remarkable  man.  Our  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  known  through  its  commerce,  manufactures,  litera- 
ture and  missionary  effort,  and  is  receiving  the  respect  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Our  political,  social  and  religious  influence,  already  great,  will 
become  greater  in  the  expanding  power  of  a  general  progress,  and 
greatest  with  the  increasing  illuminations  of  truth  and'  the  conquests 
of  righteousness. 

,  II.  The  WANT  of  our  country  is  to  secure,  under  God,  a  genera- 
tion of  men  suited  to  unfold  its  true  destiny.  The  question  then  is. 
How  shall  our  country  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  raising  np  of  meti 
competent  to  the  service  required  ? 
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1.  And  here  we  heritate  not  to  affirm  that  the  pamily  mu%t  he 
esoatted  to  the  true  honour  of  ite  divine  origindL  There  is  no  hope 
for  a  country  except  through  its  families.  ^^  Every  thing  that  is 
nikoral  in  a  nation,  and  holy,  worthy  and  nseful  in  the  Ohorch,  if  not 
actually  formed,  is  fostered  and  cherished  before  the  household  fire^" 
God  has  established  natural  ties  which  unite  the  race,  by  families, 
in  the  strongest  bonds.  Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  little 
home-kingdom  are  an  oracle,  an  altar,  and  a  throne.  The  parent 
teaches,  officiates  in  religion,  and  rules.  The  cradle-place  of  great- 
ness and  of  goodness  is  there.  The  training  of  a  generation  for 
high  purposes  must  begin  there.  And,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  country 
has  homesteads  more  priyileged  than  those  in  America.  There  la 
more  right  of  iioil;  m<»e  ownership  of  home,  more  light  and  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  freely  parentol  duties  than  elsewhere  on  the 
globe.  Let  then  parents,  and  especially  Ghrietian  parents,  summon 
their  energies  to  the  great  work*  Providence  calls  upon  them  to 
train  up  a  choice  generation,  in  an  eventful  day,  to  aid  a  great 
country  in  doing  its  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  The 
family  that  falters,  draws  back  from  the  work  of  the  Lord ! 

2.  Next  to  family  training,  an  intdligentj  pious  and  efficient 
MINISTRT  is  an  instrumentality  of  hope  for  the  objects  in  view. 
Like  the  family,  the  ministry  is  divine  in  its  appointment,  has  the 
promises  of  the  Spirit,  and  unfolds  the  purposes  of  Providence. 
'^  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  pub- 
lisheth  good  tidings  of  eood."  How  full  of  power  as  well  as  peace 
is  the  message  of  salvation !  ^^  Through  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
God  saves  them  that  believe."     The  whole  influence  of  an  evan- 

felical  ministry  is  enlightening,  sanctifying,  nurturing,  comforting, 
lessing.  ,  Men  may  be  trained  up  under  its  sympathizing  and 
quickening  influences,  to  do  valiantly  .for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our 
country  ofiers  a  noble  theatre  for  the  exertions  of  an'  evangelical 
mimstry.  Free  from  Church  and  State  restrictions,  with  an  intelli- 
gent people,  with  a  quiet  Sabbath,  and  a  general  homage  for  the 
message  and  its  bearer,  the  United  States  may  be  urged  forward  to 
perform  a  high  evangelical  service  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  heralds  of  salvation.  ^ 

8.  Our  country  must  rely  upon  its  ohbistian  sohools  to  forward 
the  preparation  adapting  it  to  its  higti  evangelistic  work.  Litelli- 
gence  is  a  great  blessing.  It  implies  elevation,  dignity,  resources, 
mfluence.  But  unless  sanctified,  it  ma^  corrupt  and  destroy.  We 
are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  questions  relating  to  common  and 
parochial  schools;  but  we  affirm  the  broad  principle  that  Chrietian 
education  in  our  institutions  of  leaminff  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
the  increase  of  a  knowledge,  which  might  otherwise  be  deceptive  in 
the  end.  Public  religious  instruction  was  one  of  the  principal 
reliances  of  the  Reformers  in  the  carrying  on  and  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  mighty  movement.  The  Puritans  and  the  Presby- 
terians saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  Reformers,  and  established  their 
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ioBtltationB  in  tlie.  nfune  c£  tke«  Fatber,  ifie  Bon^  and  ike  Hol^ 
Ghost.  No  one  can  doabt  that  the  valoa  of  pnblio  edncation  la^ 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  its  omission  of  religions  tniith.  Iforr 
CAnany  great  results  be  expected  to  the  Chomsk  from  any^ajBteiai 
that  is  not  invigorated  b j  toia  masrow  of  dirinity..  Childxm^  most; 
literaUyhe  ^^  trained  np  in  the  nnrtnre  and  admonitioniOf  the  Loid,'** 
in  order  to  advance  to  the  utmost  tha  Lord^is  kingdom  npon  thneardu. 
Let  our  Church,  then,  gnavd.  her  .position  iiith:  ^^Aevffwordiof  tbn 
Spinty  which  is  the  word  o£  God/'  Let  her*  fised  Ghost's  himhtt 
wtth  the  pnre  milk;  andliot  her  endeavour  in  hst  own  aehoola  aadt 
in  the  public  sdiools  to  set  forth  the  ^^  Setiptiires^  whi<^aKe  able  toi 
make  wise  unto  salvation."  Bdncatiooxwill  thai  take  its  true  place,  an 
subservient  to  the  missioB  of  the*  country^  thnngh  the  Gliurcb,.  im 
the  conversion  of  the  worlds 

4«  One>oth«rinstriUDentaUtymnstbeaUudAdtoaraoiigtibemetiiodBt 
to  supply  our  country's  wantSi-  We  vefeir  to  the  influence  of  a.SAMh 
lasersD  pbbss.  That  is  a  mighty  energy,  indeed,  which  svpplieflr 
tiu>ught.  The  mind  ia  lost  in  wonder  in  contemplating  its  owit 
spiritual  resources,  in  recogniaiuff  within,  an-  incessant  whulof  soulr 
power  elaborating  thought,  emotion,  volition.  But,  e^en  more  than 
man  is  the  press.  Whole  pages  of  thouj^t  are  evolved  by  it  in  tiiec 
twinkling  of  the  eye-*-pages  that  will  guide  mwy  aq  immortal  in  hift 
meditations  and  actions  for  weal  or  for  woe.  The  invention  o£  this; 
art  of  printing  was  contempcHraneous  with  .the  discovery  of  America;' 
agad  in  the  providence  of  God  America  is,  probably^  more,  thaai  a&y* 
odfher  country,^  under  the  dominion  of  the  press..  Onr  people*  are  at 
reading,  intelligent  people*  The  pages  tiiat  daily  impart  and  suggeab 
thought  to  their  minds  are  beyond  computatbn  in  number^  and  in; 
power  still  more  mysterious.  Here  is  an  agency,  then,  that  mnflfc 
be  sanctified*  The  press  must.be.  entpleyed  in  training  up  a  genera* 
tipn  of  eminent,  self-denying,  enterprising  Chvistiaos*  Bunyani 
must  edify  the  pilgrim;  Bazt^  call  to  the  unc<mflrerted;.  Doddndgo: 
discourse  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion..  Above  all,  wA 
must  speak  with  men  in  the  revelation  of  his  word;  "  the  Bible  for 
every  family"  must  stimulate  the  Church  to  her  whole  duty.  Tooi 
much  evil  is  emanating  from  the  press  to  admit  o£  inactivity  in  tha 
use  of  means  to^  arrest  or  counteract  its  polln4iion&  If  the  Deril 
has  the  press,  he  will  little  dr^ad  the  pulpit.  The  Ghurck  is  wisely 
exerting  herself  to  control  thia'^  power  behind  the  throne."  Her 
publication  energies  must  be  put  forth  for  God..  From  the  child'a 
xrimer  to  the  highest  range  of  mental  production,  literature  muei 
be  sanctified*  If  our  beloved  country  is  ever  to<  do  ita  appropriate^ 
work  among  the  nations,  our  childreiiimust  be  trained  up  in  a  literar 
tare  that  is  pervaded  with  the  truth  and  the  sanctions  of  tha  word, 
of  the  Lord. 

The  recurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  our  national 
independence  remmds  every  American  of  duties  to  God  and  hia 
country*    Public  aa  well  as  private  engagements  are  upon  alL 
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Solemnly  remembeiiBg  their  conBtitationftl  ooTen8ii4^  as  members  of 
tile  United  Ststes^  and  their  spiritoal  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
nations  and  of  saints^  may  all — ^Uke  one  man,  JB  Plur&nu  Unum^^ 
do  their  best  for  Ood,  their  country,  and  the  world* 


SEVERAL  GODLY  PRAYERS,  BY  JOHN  CALVIN. 

PRATER  FOR  THfi  MORNING.* 

• 

Tfly  God,  my  Father  and  Preaerver,  who  of  thy  goodness  hasi 
watched  over  me  during  the  past  night,  and  brought  me  to  this  day, 
grant  also  that  I  may  spend  it  wholly  in  the  worship  and  serrice  of 
mj  most  holy  deity.  Let  me  not  think,  or  say,  or  do  a  single  things 
which  tends  not  to  thy  service  and  submission  to  thy  will,  that  thus' 
all  my  actions  may  aim  at  thy  glory  and  the  salration  of  my 
brethren,  while  they  are  taught  by  my  exail^ple  to  serve  thee.  And* 
as  thou  art  giving  light  to  this  world  for  the  purposes  of  extems!' 
life  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  enlighten  my  mind  by  the  effulgence 
of  thy  Spirit,  that  he  may  guide  me  in  the  way  of  thy  righteousness. 
To  whatever  purpose  I  apply  my  mind,  may  the  end  which  I  ever 

E repose  to  myself  be  thy  honour  and  service.    May  I  eiqpect  all' 
appiness  from  thy  grace  and  goodness  only.    Let  me  not  attempt, 
any  thing  whatever  that  is  not  pleasing  to  l£ee. 

Grant  alao,  that  while  I  bbour  for  the  maintenance  of  this  life, 
and  care  for  the  things  which  pertain  to  food  and  raiment,  I  may 
raise  my  mind  above  them  to  the  blessed  and  heavenly  life  which 
thou  hast  promised  to  thy  childten.  Be  pleased  also,  in  manifesting; 
thyself  to  me  as  the  protector  of  my  soul  as  well  as  my  body,  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  me  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  a,nd 
deliver  me  from  all  the  dangers  which  continutdly  beset  us  in  this 
life.  But  seeing  it  is  a  small  thing  to  have  begun»  unless  I  also 
persevere,  I  therefore  entreat  of  thee,  O  Lord,  not  only  to  be  my 
guide  and  director  for  this  day,  but  to  keep  me  under  thy  protection 
to  the  very  end  of  life,  that  thus  my  whole  course  may  be  performed 
under  thy  superintendence^  As  I  ought,  to  make  progress,  do  thou 
add  daily  more  and  more  to  the  gifts  of  thy  grace  until  I  wholly 
adhere  to  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  justly  regard  as  the  true 
Sun,  shining  constantly  in  our  minds.  In  order  to  my  obtaining  of 
thee  these  great  and  manifold  blessings,  forget,  and  out  of  thy  infi- 
fite  mercy,  forgive  my  offences,,  as  thou  hast  promised  that  thou  wilt 
do  to  those  who  call  upon  thee  in  sincerity. 

(Ps.  czliii.  8.)— Grant  that  I  thay  hear  thy  voice  in  the  morning 
since  I  have  hoped  in  thee^    Show  me  the  way  in  which  I  should 

*  TbtM  pva jera  were  ee^poMd  bj  Cftl*i»,  A.  P.  IMO. 
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walk,  since  I  hare  lifted  np  my*  soul  unto  thee.  Deliver  me  from 
my  enemies,  0  Lord,  I  haye  fled  nnto  thee.  Teaoh  me  to  do  thy 
will,  for  thou  art  my  God.  Let  thy  eood  Spirit  conduct  me  to  the 
landofnprightoessf 


PRAT£R  OK  PREPARING  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

Pi.  exiz.  9.  Whereio  iball  a  jonngman  eatabliah  hii  way  f  If  he  wiaely  conduct  himteU 
according  to  th|  word.  With  my  heart  have  I  sooght  thee,  allow  me  not  to  err  from 
thy  precepts. 

0  Lord,  who  art  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  learning,  since 
thou  of  thy  special  goodnesi  hast  granted  that  my  youth  is  instructed 
in  good  arts  which  may  assist  me  to  honest  and  holy  liying,  grant' 
also,  by  enlightening  my  mind,  which  otherwise  labours  under  blind- 
ness, that  I  may  be  fit  to  acquire  knowledge;  strengthen  my  memory 
faitliiully  to  retain  what  I  may  haye  learned :  and  goyern  my  heart, 
that  I  may  be  willing  and  eyen  eager  to  profit,  lest  the  opportunity 
which  thou  now  giyest  me  be  lost  through  tny  sluggishness.  Be 
pleased  therefore  to  infuse  thy  Spirit  into  me,  the  Spirit  of  under- 
statiding,  of  truth,  judgment,  and  prudence,  lest  my  study  be  without 
success,  and  the  labour  of  my  teacher  be  in  yain. 

In  whateyer  kind  of  study  I  enrage,  enable  me  to  remember  to 
keep  its  proper  end  in  yiew,  namdy,  to  know  thee  in  Christ  Jesus 
thy  Son;  and  may  eyery  thing  that  I  learn  assist  me  to.  obserye  the 
right  rule  of  godliness.  And  seeing  thou  promisest  that  thou  wilt 
bestow  wisdom  on  babes,  and  such  as  are  humble,  and  the  knowledge 
of  thyself  on  the  upright  in  heart,  while  thou  declarest  that  thou 
wilt  oast  down  the  wicked  and  the  proud,  so  that  they  will  fade  away 
in  their  ways,  I  entreat  that  thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  turn  me  to 
true  humility,  that  thus  I  may  show  myself  teachable  and  obedient 
first  of  all  to  thyself,  and  then  to  those  also  who  by  thy  authority 
are  placed  oyer  me.  Be  pleased  at  the  same  time  to  root  out  all 
yicious  desires  from  my  heart,  and  inspire  it  with  an  earnest  desire 
of  seeking  thee.  Finally,  let  the  only  end  at  which  I  aim  be  so  to 
qualify  myself  in  early  life,  that  when  I  grow  up  I  may  serye  thee 
in  whateyer  station  thou  mayest  assign  me.    Ambn. 

The  aecret  of  the  Lord  it  with  them  that  fear  him ;  and  he  will  make  known  hit  covenant 

unto  them.    (Pi.  zzt.  14.) 


BLESSING  AT  TABLE. 

A]]  look  nnto  thee,  0  Lord  $  and  thon  gi?eft  them  their  meat  in  due  leason )  that  thou 
jgiTett  them  they  gather :  thon  openett  thine  hand,  and  they  are  filled  with  all  things 
in  abundance.    (Pi.  civ.  27.) 

0  Lobd,  in  whom  is  the  source  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all 

Siod  things,  pour  out  thy  blessing  upon  us,  and  sanctify  to  our  use 
e  meat  azid  drink  whicn  are  the  gifts  of  thy  kindness  towards  us. 
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that  we,  asing  them  soberly  and  frugally  as  thoa  enjoinept,  may  eat 
with  a  pure  conscience.  Grant,  also,  that  we  may  always  both  with 
true  heartfelt  gratitude  acknowledge,  and  with  our  lips  proclaim  thee 
our  Father  and  the  giver  of  all  good,  and,  while  enjoying  bodily 
nourishment,  aspire  with  special  longing  of  heart  after  the  bread  of 
thy  doctrine,  by  whifh  our  souls  may  be  nourished  in  the  hope  of 
eternal  life,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Ambk. 

Mab  liTeth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  bj  every  woid  which  proeeedeth  from  the  month  of 

God.     (Beat.  Tiii.  3.) 

THANKSGIVING  AFTER  MEAT. 
Let  all  nations  praiie  the  Lord ;  let  all  the  people  ling  praises  to  God.    (Ps.  czvii.  1.) 

We  give  thanks,  0  Gt)d  and  Father,  for  the  many  mercies  which 
thou  of  thy  infinite  goodness  art  constantly  bestowing  upon  us; 
both  in  that  by  supplying  all  the  helps  which  we  need  to  sustain  the 
present  life,  thou  showest  that  thou  hast  a  care  even  of  our  bodies^ 
and  more  especially  in  that  thou  hast  deigned  to  beget  us  again  to 
the  hope  of  the  better  life  which  thou  hast  revealed  to  us  by  thy 
holy  gospel.  And  we  beseech  thee  not  to  allow  our  minds  to  be 
chained  down  to  earthly  thoughts  and  cares,  as  if  they  were  buried 
in  our  bodies.  Rather  cause  that  we  may  stand  with  eyes  upraised 
in  expectation  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Ghrist,  till  he  appear  from  heaven 
fcMT  our  redemption  and  salvation.    Ambn. 

PRAYER  AT  NIGHT  ON  GOING  TO  SLEEP. 

0  Lord  Gob,  who  hast  given  man  the  night  for  rest,  as  thou  hast 
created  the  day  in  which  he  m|ty  employ  himself  in  labour,  grant,  I 
pray,  that  my  body  may  so  rest  during  this  night  that  my  mind 
cease  not  to  be  awake  to  thee,  nor  my  heart  faint  or  be  overcome 
with  torpor,  preventing  it  from  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  love  of 
thee.  While  laying  aside  my  cares  to  relax  and  relieve  my  mind, 
may  I  not,  in  the  meanwhile,  forget  thee,  nor  may  the  remembrance 
of  thy  goodness  and  grace,  which  ought  always  to  be  deeply  engraven 
on  my  mind,  escape  my  memory.  In  like  manner,  also,  as  the  body 
rests  may  my  conscience  enjoy  rest.  Grant,  moreover,  that  in 
taking  sleep  1  may  not  give  indulgence  to  the  flesh,  but  only  allow 
myself  as  much  as  the  weakness  of  this  natural  state  requires,  to 
my  being  enabled  thereafter  to  be  more  alert  in  thy  service.  Be 
pleased  to  keep  me  so  chaste  and  unpolluted,  not  less  in  mind  than 
in  body,  and  safe  from  all  dangers,  that  my  sleep  itself  may  tufn  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name.  But  since  this  day  has  not  passed  away 
without  my  having  in  many  ways  offended  thee  through  my  prone- 
ness  to  evil,  in  like  manner  as  all  things  are  now  covered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  so  let  every  thing  that  is  sinful  in  me  lie 
buried  in  thy  mercy.  Hear  me,  0  God,  Father  and  Preserver^ 
through  Jesu9  Christ  thy  Son.    Ahsn. 
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ON  THE  WITNESS  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

Rox.  tiii.  16.— «  The  Spirit  iU^  tpitnautktDUh  our  tpirit  that  utt  are  tkt  dUUren  vf 

God.** 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  erery  good  desire^^  every  pious 
tesoltttion,  ftud  every  holy  act.  He  renews  our  souls,  pTCserreB  m 
in  grace,  and  assures  ns  of  our  reconciliation  to  God.  Being  thus 
dependent  on  him,  we  should  often  examine  into  the  nature  of  his 
actings,  and  the  mode  of  his  operations.  One  part  of  his  office  to 
believers  is  to  witness  to  their  adoption ;  and  it  will  be  the  olject  of 
these  remarks  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  this  witness  is- 
ftnade. 

^^  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness" — evidently  the  ffoly  SpirU^ 
who  is  sent  to  dwell  and  operate  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians^  as 
expressed  in  the  preceding  verses.  It  is  equally  evident  that  by 
'^onr  flipirit,''  ismeaUt  that  principle  within,  which  ib  distinct  from 
the  flesh,  by  which  we  are  enabled  .to  think,  reason,  compare  and 
judge — called  the  mindj  the  hearty  the  cofueienee^  the  aauL 

But  whe^t  is  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  ?  We  are  not  to  undei^ 
stand  by  it  that  work  which  be  performs  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
children.  This  work,  and  this  witness  cannot  be  the  same;  though 
the  former  takes  place  only  in  those  to  whom  the  latter  is  given, 
yet  they  must  be  distinguished. 

Nor  does  this  witness  mean  those  int»ard  (Uuminatians,  and  cam- 
farting  influences  of  the  Spirit^  which  believers  enjoy.  He  does  not 
indeed  grant  these  influences  to  any  but  to  those  to  whom  he  bears 
witness ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  4hem,  as  we  shall  show 
hereafter. 

Neither  does  this  witness  mean  the  suffgegtian  af  any  promiseSy 
or  declarations  af  Scripture  to  the  mind.  That  the  Spirit  odes  bring 
scripture  to  the  remembrance  of  believers,  for  comfort  and  support, 
conviction  and  reproof,  we  readily  admit.  But  all  this  is  different 
from  that  act  of  the  Spirit  here  spoken  of. 

In  order  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  let  us  inqmre 
into  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  witness^  and  to  bear  witness^  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  most  frequently  signifies  fo  hold  forth  evidences 
from  which  the  truth  of  a  circumstance  may  he  argued  and  proved. 
Thus  in  Heb.  ii.  4,  God  is  said  to  ^'  hear  witness  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  divers  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  Thus  in  John  v.  26, 
thelBaviour  asserts,  ^Uhe  works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of -me,  that 
the  Father  hath  sent  me."  In  both  these  places,  miracles  ure  said 
to  witness,  by  way  of  evidence,  being  proofs  from  which  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Saviour  can  be  established.  In  Acts  xiv.  17,  it  is 
said,  ^^  God  left  not  himself  without  witness^  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons."  H^re  "the 
rain,  and  the  fruitful  seasons^'  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
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0<kl^  and  of  his  loTing  kindness  to  thci  Gentiles.    An  attention  td 
other  passages  will  show  the  same  meaning. 

^^  The  Spirit  itself  witnesseth  with  our  spirit'' — that  is,  these  two 
witnesses  concur  in  estahlishing  oar  adoption-^ur  spirit  receives 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  hence  an  assured  hope  of  oar 
corenant  relation  to  God. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in'  the  New  Testament^  te  ascribe  the  same  act 
both  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  those  who  perform  it  by  his  power. 
Thns  in  John  xy.  26,  27,  our  Saviour  says,  '^  X  will  -  send  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  and  he  shall  testify  of  me ;  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness." 
Here  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  seems  at  first  view  distinct  and  eepa^ 
rate  from  .that  given  by  the'Apostles ;  and  yet  the  Spirit  gave  no 
witness  to  the  Saviour,  except  in  and  by  the  (usciples ;  and  they  bore 
no  witness  to  him  except  what  they  were  enabled  to  give  by  the 
power  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Giiost.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
Apostle  says,  ^^  the  Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirit,"  the  meaning 
seems,  to  be,  that  he  gives  ns  the  temper  and  affections  of  children ; 
and  then  our  spirit  receives  and  rests  upon  this^  evidence  which  he 
affords  of  a  ^acious  state. 

By  the  witness  here  spoken  of^  we  mean,  the  t^timony  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  word  of  his  grace,  in  which  he  fully  and  plainly 
declares  that  (M  such,  and  only  such  as  are  described  in  Scripture^ 
are  the  children  of  God*  In  his  inspired  word,  he  gives  the  clearest 
evidence  on  this  point,  explicitly  declares  who  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  lays  down  various  characteristic  marks  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  impenitent  and  unrenewed.  Sometimes 
they  are  wose  who  ^^  have  received  Christ,  and  believed  in  his  name," 
(John  i.  2) ;  sometimes  those  who  ^^love  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments," (I  John  ill'.  24) ;  sometimes  those  who  hare  righteous- 
aees  and  chanty  towards  their  fellow  men,  and  special  affection 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  (1  John  iii.  10) ;  sometimes  they  are 
^^peace-makers,"  (Matthew  ▼•  10);  sometimes  they  are  those  who 
<<  overcome  the  world,^'  (1  John  v.  4);  sometimes  they  ate  those 
who  ^*  walk  as  Christ  also  walked,"  (1  John  ii.  5).  hk  these  and 
odier  passages,  the  Spirit  designates  the  graces  and  dispositione 
which  prove  our  adoption ;  he  enables  those  who  posses^  them  to 
perceive  these  evidences,  to  compare  their  characters  with  the  scrip- 
tural marks  of  trial,  and  hence  to  conclude  and  infer  that  they  are 
the  children  of  God. 

This,  we  believe,  is  that  witness  of  the  Spirit  which  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Apostle.  Our  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  the  following  con- 
sideratioas. 

1.  The  whole  train  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  in  the  chapter 
shows  that  the  witness  spoken  of  is  a  testimony  founded  on  observing 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  The  words  are  connected  with  the  two 
preceding  verses :  *^  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  As  many  as  resign  themsrives  to  the 
goidanoe  of  the  Spirit'-s  influences,  show  that  they  are  brought  into 
corenant  relation  with  God.  ^^  And  ye'*  who  are  real  Christiuis, 
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^'  haye  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear/''  ye  are  not  animated 
with  a  servile  spirit  that  merelj  trenibles  at  the  rod  of  a  master, 
^^  biit  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption" — the  noble,  ingen- 
uous, and  affectionate  disposition  of  children,  ^^  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father" — whereby,  we  are  disposed  to  go  to  Qod,  and  act 
towards  him,  as  children  to  a  parent.  By  thus  leading  us,  and 
giving  us  the  dispositiion  of  children,  he  pr6Tes  that  we  bear  a  child- 
like relation  to  God.  For  ^^  the  Spirit  itself  witnesseth  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  *  Thus  interpreted,  we  see 
the  Apostle  reasoning  soundly,  and  view  the  connection  between  the 
verses. 

2.  That  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  here  termed  witness  is 
elsewhere  denominated  a  eealing  and  an  eameet*  Thus  in  2  Cor.  L 
22,  ^'  Who  hath  also  sealed  us  and  siven  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts."  And  in  Eph.  i.  18, 14,  ^^  In  whom  also  after 
that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of. promise." 

The  Apostle  may  have  alluded' to  the  custom  prevalent  among  all 
nations  of  marking  i^th  a  seal  the  goods  bought,  that  the  owner 
might  know  and  claim  them ;  or  to  the  custom  of  setting  a  seal  upon 
what  was  dedicated  to  God,, or  to  be  offered  to  him  in  Bacrifice;  or 
to  its  necessity  in  making  instruments  of  writing  valid ;  or  to  the 
seals  of  princes,  which  are  wont  to  bear  their  image.  In  any  of 
these  senses,  the  expression  applied  to  believers  means,  that  when 
God  by  his  Spirit  seals  his  people  as  his  own,  he. impresses  on  them 
his  eternal  purity  and  truth,  which  remains  upon  the  heart,  just  like 
the  impression  which  is  left  upon  the  wax, by  the  seal.  It  is  the 
evidence  by  which  they  are  known  as  his ;  they  havQ  the  image  of 
their  Father  enstamped  upon  them  hy  the  Spirit  of  promise^  This 
is  analogous  to  the  representation  we  have  made  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit ;  th^  graces  which  he  implants  are  permanent  and 
enduring,  and  are  to  be  known  as  his  work.  How  different  if  we 
suppose  that  this  witness  is  a  secret  or  immediate  suggestion ! 

The  phrase  '^  earnest  of  the  Spirit"  presents  the  same  view  of  the 
subject.  An  eameet  is  a  pledge  of  something  promised ;  a  part  of 
the  price  agreed  for  between  a  buyer  and  seller,  by  giviiig  and 
receiving  of  which  the  bargain  is  ratified ;  a  part  of  the  promised 
inheritance,  granted  now  in  token  of  the  possession  of  the  whole 
hereafter.  This  earnest,  which  is  the  same  as  the  seal,  and  so  simi- 
lar to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  a  noted  dedaration,  or 
sudden  suggestion;  it  is  that  grace  which  is  ''glory  begun  bdow" — 
the  vital,  gracious,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  The  same  truth  is  established  by  considering  what  is  Uie  uniform 
language  of  the  scriptural  eaintSy  when  declarmg  their  confidence 
in  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  their  title  to  heaven.  They  point 
to  the  graces  which  the  Holy. Spirit  has  wrought  in  their  hearts;  to 
the  good  works  which  he  has  enabled  them  to  perform.     ''  Hereby 

*  Thii  is  the  ezp^otition  of  Doddridge,  who  tddt  **  for**  to  eomplete  the  mum,  and 
show  the  caonlily. 
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ve  do  know  that  we  biow  him,  if  we  keep  hie  eommandmente.** 
(1  John  ii.  8.)  Pittil  knew  that  a  ^' crown  of  righteonsness  was  laid 
up"  for  him,  because  he  had  ^^  fought  a  goodfigbt,"  and  had  '^kept 
the  faith."  This  is  the  constant  language  of  the  saints  of  Scripture, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  manj  texts  that  declare  it ;  they 
uniformly  derive  their  confidence  from  considering  that  they  have 
that  holiness  and  love  to  God,  which  are  at  once  the  marks  and  the 
fruits  of  union  to  Christ.  But  would  they  speak  thiM,  if  they  had 
the  immediate  and  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit  ?  Would  they  not 
point  to  this  as  the  ground  of  their  confidence  ? 

If  this  be  the  correct  and  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  we  leani 
the  nature  of  an  error  too  common,  that  onlt/  some  Ckrietiane  have 
the  witneee  of  the  Spirit.  But  instead  of  considering  it  the  privilege 
of  only  a  few  highly  favoured  persons,  we  must  regard  the  Apostle 
as  speaking  generally  of  believers,  and  restraining  not  the  blessing 
froin  any;  he  places  it  in  this  respect,  on  the  ground  of  all  the  other 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant.  AH  believers  possess  it;  all, 
without  exception,  who  have  experienced  the  sanctifying  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  their  heart;  what  he  says  to  one  he  says  to^all,  ^' Ye 
are  the  children  of  God.*'  'Tis  true,  all  possess  not  the  same 
assurance,  yet  all  have  the  same  ground  for  it,  the  work  and  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Take  awi^  this  foundation,  the  testimony  of 
the  Divine  Agent  in  the  word  of  truth  and  the  work  of  hi$  sanctify* 
ing  grace  in  the  heart,  and  you  take  away  all  upon  whicli  the  least 
degree  of  Christian  hope  rests.  The  reason  why  some  believers  are 
assured  that  they  are  the  children  of  Ood,  and  others  hav^  doubts  , 
and  fears  on  the  subject,  is  not  because  the  one  has  the  witness  of 
theEpirit,  and  the  others  have  not;  but  only  because  the  former 
discern  and  receive  the  testimony  mora  clearly  and  fully  than  do 
the  latter.  Their  doubts  arise  entirely  from  the  darkness  and  con<» 
fusion  of  their  minds,  by  which  they  do  not  perceive  and  $idmit  the 
evidence.  The 'Spirit  indeed  Is  necessary  to  repiove  this  confusion 
and  dispel  this  darkness,  but  these  enlightening  influences  are  not 
his  witness ;  in  imparting  them,  he  acts  m  a  different  character,  and 
executes  a  difiisrent  office.  We  can  well  conceive,  in  a  court  of 
justice,  evidence  being  presented  in  a  manner  clear  and  distinct, 
and  yet  a  jury,  through  darkness  of  understanding,  not  perceiv* 

ing  it.  '    .  ^  .... 

The  idea,  then,  which  we  have  of  the  witnesfl  of  the  Spirit  is  this^ 
that  he  testifies  to  our  adoption  by  evincing  to  us  our  sanctification; 
not  by  sudden  impulses  or  immediate  impressions,  but  in  the  way  of 
argumentation.  In  his  word  he  tells  us  that  whoever  repents, 
believes,  and  obeys  the  gospel,  shall  be  saved.  The  Spirit  helps  us 
to  see  that  we  thus  act,  assists  our  inquiring  and  judging  faculties, 
aids  us  in  comparing  our  souls  with  his  word,  and  confirms  us  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

Our  sentiments  on  this  subject  concur  with  the  opinions  Of  some 
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of  the  greatest  divines  and  holiest  men  that  have  adorned  the 
Church,    We  oonclade  by  quoting  from  two  or  three. 

Flavel,  iahis  '^  Sacramental  Meditations,"  speaking  of  the  sealing 
^nd  witnessing  of  the  Spirit,  says : 

...  ■* 

''In  sealing  or  witnessing  to  the  belieyers,  the  Spirit  doth  not  make  use  of 
an  audible  voice,  nor  of  the  ministry  of  an^ls,  nor  of  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinar J.  revelaiions ;  but  "^  he  makes  use  of  nis  own  graces  implanted  in  our 
hearts,  and  of  his  own  promises  written  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  this  way  ho 
usually  brings  tiie  doubtful,  trembling  heart  of  &  bebever  to  rest  and  comfort. 
In  miraoulous  voices  and  inspirations,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  found  some 
cheats  or  impostures  of  the  devil;  but  the  Spirits  witness  in  the  heart,  suitable 
to  ^e  revelation  of  the  Scripture,  cannot  deceive  us/' 

*  President  Edwards,  in  his  *^  Treatise  on  the  Affections,"  observes : 

r  ''Many  have  been  the  mkebiefs  that  hav^  arisen  from  a  false  and  delusive 
notion  d  the  witness  of  tho  Spuit»  that  it  is  a  ^ind  of  inward  voice,  suggea* 
tion,  or  ddclaiation  of  God  to  man,  that  he  is  beloved  of  hUn,  pardoned,  elected 
or  the  like,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  text  of  Scripture;  and 
miany  have  the  false  and  vain,  though  very  high  affections  that  have  arisen  from 
henee.  And- it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  thousands  of  souls  have  been  eternally 
undcme  by  if 

Baxter,  in  inany  parts  of  his  works,  opposes- the  notion  of  an 
imii^ediate  witness  of  the  Spirit.  In  his  '^Directions  for  getting 
and  keeping  spiritual  peace  and  comfort,"  he  speaks  thus: 

"The  Spirit  witaesses  our  sonship  as  a  reasonable  soul  witnesseth  that  ^ou 
{|re  a  man,  tod  not  a  beast.  You  find  by  the  acts  of  reason  that  you  are  a 
reasonable  soul,  and  then  you  know  that  having  a  reasonaUe  soul,  you  are  cer- 
tainly a  man:  so  vou  find  oy  the  works  or  fruits  of  the  Spirit  that  vou  have  the 
Spirit;  and  then  finding  that  you  have  the  Spirit,  you  ma}r  certainly  know  that 
you  are  the  child  of  G(xl.  Take  heed,  therefore,  of  ezpecang  any  such  witness 
of  the  Spirit  as  some  expect,  viz.,  a  itiscovery  of  your  adoption  directly,  without 
^rst  discovering  Ae  signs  of  it  wi^n  you;  as  if  by  an  inward  voice^  ne  should 
say  unto  yoU,  *  Thou  art  a  child  of  God,  and  thy  sins  are  pardoned.'  Two 
dangerous  conseG[uents  follow  from  this  mistake.  Some  poor  souls  have  lan- 
euished  in  doubtmgs  and  trouble  of  mind  all  their  days  in  expectation  of  such 
a  kind  of  witness  as  the  Spirit  useth  not  to  give ;  when  in  the  meantime  they 
have  had  other  sufficient  means  of  comfort,  and  know  not  ho^  to  improve  them. 
Tea,  they  had  the  true  witness  in  his  habitation  and  holy  workings,  and  did  not 
know  it ;  but  run  as  Samuel  did  to  Eli,  not  knowmg  the  voice  of  Qod,  and  looked 
for  ihe  Spirit's  testimony  when  tiiey  had  it,  as  the  Jews  did  for  Elias  and  the 
Messiah.  Others  do  moie  dangorottsly  err  bv  taking  the  strong  conceit  of  their 
own  fancy  £br  thd  witness  of  the  Spirit.  As  soon  as  thdy  entertain  such  an 
opinion,  that  ii  must  be  such  a  witness  of  the  Spirit-,  without  the  use  of  marks 
tnat  must  assure  men  of  their  adoption,  frequently  they  are  confident  that  they 
have  that  witness  tiiemselves;  and  the  devil  gladly  cherisheth  that  presumption, 
that  he  may  thereby  destroy  true  faitii  and  assurance." 

Such  is  ihe  opinion  of  Baxter.  He  again  expresses  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  in  his  Prefeice  to  '^Howe's  Blessedness /)f  the 
Righteous.'' 

"  This  book  describes  to  you  the  true  witness  of  the  Spirit^  not  that  of  sup- 
posed internal  voices,  which  they  are  usiuJly  most  taken  up  with,  who  have 
the  smallest  knowledge,  and  fai&,  and  love,  and  the  greatest  self-esteem  and 
lipfritual  pride  with  the  strongest  passions  and  fancies— but  the  ol^ectire  and 
sealing  testimony,  which  is  the  Divine  nature,  the  renewed  image  of  Qod.'^ 
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We  might  present  similar  qaotations  from  other  writers  equally 
distiDguished ;  but  these  most  suffice.  Well  may  we  wonder,  when 
men  professing  godliness^  stUl  confidently  assert  that  he  who  has 
not  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  116  child  of  *6od ;  or  when 
others  maintain  that  those  have  made  but  the  smallest  advances 
in  the  Christian  life,  who  possess  not  this  tmf7>6c2ta^^  testimony. 
Httmility  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  virtues ;  and  surely 
it  is  not  consistent  with  that  grace  to  entertain  such  sentiments, 
and  utter  such  declarations.  S.  K.  K. 


ALONE  WITH  GOD. 

Alonb  with  God !  How  solemn,  how  sublime  the  idea !  How 
tranquillizing !  how  comforting !  how  fraught  with  impregnable  se- 
curity, with  indefatigable  strength !  Yet  how  awful !  ^^  Jacob  was 
afraid,  and  said,  how  dreadful  is  this  place !"  And  Peter  was  be- 
wildered and  awe-struck,  while  he  exclaim ed,  ^4t  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here  !'* 

Alone  with  God !  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  in  prayer* 
'^  Thou  when  thou  pray  est,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  thy  door,  pray.*'  "There  are'  says  Stilling,  "heart- 
sorrows  and  plagues  which  the  Christian  could  not  bear  to  tell  to 
his  ihost  intimate  earthly  friend.*'  There  are  fears  which  we  dare 
not  whisper  into  any  mortal  ear.  There  are  hopes  and  joys  too 
vast  and  glorious  to  be  imparted.  But  wlien  the  Christian  has  hid 
his  face  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  he  can  breathe  forth  all-^for 
when  words  fail,  he  can  resort  to  the  language  of  sighs  and  groans, 
for  "  He  knoweth  pur  thoughts  afar  oflF.  "  He  that  searcheth  the 
*heart,  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh 
intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God."  These 
irrwuyxlh  oXa^iroi  are  then  the  workings  of  the  interceding  Spirit  in 
the  heart.  The  Infinite  Spirit  prompts,  the  Infinite  can  alone 
understand  them/  Here  there  is  no  fear  of  betrayal,  of  contempt^ 
of  lack  of  appreciation  and  sympathy.  For  we  converse  with  an 
Infinite  Spirit  whose  name  is  Love,  and  who  has  told  us  to  "pour 
out  our  hearts  before  him." 

Wondrous  privilege!  Does  then  this  lowly,  mortal,  sinful  and 
suffering  state  admit  of  such  intercourse  with  God?  Yes  I  "Our 
communion  is  with  the  Father."  Thou  may  est  at  any  moment, 
even  at  this,  in  the  naiae  of  Jesus^  enter  the  palaoe  of  the  Universal 
Majesty,  and,  unquestioned  by  the  bright  guards  who  surround 
him,  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  his  glorious  and  awful  abode,  and 
^tand  in  the  very  presence  of  the  "  lung  eternal,  immortal,  and  in- 
visible," and  then,  "make  thy  requests  known  unto  God,"  sure, 
yes;  absolutely  $ur$  of  a  gracious  hearing  and  a  ready  answer. 
For  he  hath  said,  "  Call  upon  me  and  I  will  answer  thee."  "  Praw 
nigh  to  Ood  and  hff^UX  draw  nigh  to  thesb" 
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Christian,  be  often  thns  alone  lifith  Q-od:  for  this  sweet  and  holj 
solitude,  though  it  is  much  aided  by  occasional  external  silence  and 
seclusion,  may  be  attained  eren  in  the  midst  of  bustle  and  niultitudes 
and  cares.  Be  often  alone  with  Grod — and  thou  shalt  never  faint 
in  sorrow,  nor  sink  under  d«ty.  "Happy  shalt  thou  be  and  it  shall 
be  well  with  thee."  Thou  sljialt  begin  heaven  upon  «arth.  For 
communion  with  God  is  heaven's  commencement,  and  glory's  dawn. 
Thou  shalt  "  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty" — and  all  the  promises  which 
follow,  (read  and  ponder  them  weU,  Ps.  91,)  shall  be  thine,  even  to 
seeing  "  the  salvation  of  Grod."  J*  P.   . 


NOTES  OF  AN  EXCURSION  TO  ST.  LOUIS* 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  is  now  travelled  in 
about  4^  hours,  which  is  at  least  one  hour  behind  the  improv.ements 
of  the  age;  and  the  expense,  which  is-  $3,  ought'  certainly  to  be 
reduced  one-third,  the  distance  being  less  than  90  mOes.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  great  Company  which  controls  and  monopo* 
lizes  the  travel  on  this  route  is  not  a  Sabbath-keeping  Company, 
as  appears  by  the  advertisement,  taken  from  one  of  the  pubnc 
papers,  which  is  inserted  below.* 

On  Board  the  steamer  Isdac  Newton^  the  floating  palace  of  th^ 
Hudson  river,  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Albany,  150  miles, 
was  travelled  in  the  night  in  10  hours.  The  next  morning  at 
7  o'clpck,  the  Express  train  carried  us  to  Buffalo,  323  miles,  in  12| 
hours,^  at*;  an  expense  of  $6.60.  The  competition  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road and  other  demonstrations  of  opposition,  have  been  of  great 
service  in  improving  the  Central  road.  The  route  to  Buffalo  is  a 
delightful  one.  Western  New  York  is  famous  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  enterprising  population.  It  is  also  famous,  so.  far  as  Pres* 
byterianism  is  concerned,  for  the  ^^Plan  of  Union"  which  divided 
our  Church.  So  unpresbyterian  was  this  whole  arrangement  that 
the  ^'Middle  Association,"  a  Congregational  body,  was  actually 
enrolled  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Jrresbyterian  Church  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1810,  (See  p.  483.)t  The  Assembly 
of  1837  wisely  cut  the  knot  of  these  ecclesiastical  troubles  with  the 

•  'cSnnday  trips  up  the  Delaware.^— Sunday,  Jnne  Sth,  1861,  Steamboat  Trenton,  Capt. 
Hinkle,  will  leave  Walnut  street  wharf  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  Tacony, 
Beverly,  Burlington,  Bristol,  Florence,  and  Bordentown.  Return,  leave  Bordentown  at 
%  P.  M.  Afternoon,  will  leave  Walnut  street  wharf  at  6  P.  M.,  for  Tacony,  Beverly, 
Burlington  and  Bristol.  Return,  leave  Bristol  at  7  10.  New  Philadelphia,  Capt.  AnieWy 
for  Tacony,  Beverly,  Burlington  and  Bristol,  at  a  quarter  before  2  P.  M.«  from  Walnut 
street  wharf;  Return,  leave  Bristol  at  4^  P.  M.,  Refreshments  on  board.  Wa9\ington^ 
CapUin  Heath,  for  Bridesborg  and  Tacony,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  from  W'al- 
nut  street  wharf.  Return  from  Tacony  at  12  M.  and  6  P.  M.  F^re  for  the'  excursion 
only  12i  cents." 

t  In  a  fhtnre  number  we  propose  to  giTe  a  history  of  the  *<  Plan  of  Union." 
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sharp  Bword  of  a  legialatiTe  enactment;  the  Plan  of  Union  <9fas 
repealed,  and  all  the  ecclesiastioal  organisations,  formed  under  its 
evil  influence,  declared  to  he  outside  of  the  Presbyterito  Church* 
Dr.  James  Wood,  who  collected  the*  statistics  of  these  organizations, 
found  that  out  of  620  churches  in  the  four  disowned  Synods,  884 
w»re  nominally  Presbyterian,  and  286  Congregational.''  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  really  sound  portion  of  these  Presbyterian 
churches  have  ^not  returned  to  the  connexion  to  whith  they  na* 
turally  belong.  In  no  part  of  our  country  has  Presbyterianism 
failed  to  express  its  true  characteristics  as  m  Western  liew  York* 
The  Synod  of  Buffalo  will,  it  is  hoped,  gradually  pervade  this  ter«» 
ritory  with  its  wholesome  conseryatiye  influences. 

At  Buffalo,  we  took  the  steamer  Atlantic  for  Detroit,  about  275 
miles ;  time  17  hours,  and  fare  $5.  This  steamer  is  one  of  the 
first  class,  and  had  on  board  about  600  passengers.  The  trip  on 
Lake  Erie  was  delightful,  and  we  reached  Detroit  about  4  P.  M.  We 
were  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  general  appearance  of  this  city. 
The  constructioi^  of  the  Southern  Michigan  railroad  must  divert  a 
larse  portion  of  the  travel  and  business  from  Detroit. 

At  6  P.  M.  the  cars  of  the  Central  Michigan  railroad  started 
for  ^^Kew  Buffalo,"  on  Lake  Michigan  opposite  Chicago,  distance 
224  mfles,  time  12}  hours,  and  fare  to  Chicago  $8.  The  fare  from 
Bufialo  to  Chicago,  if  paid  thnyagh,  is  only  $11.  The  country 
from  petroit  to  Ann  Arbour  appeared  to  be  very  fertile  and  beaur 
tiM,  The  State  University  at  the  latter  place  was  invisible  from 
the  railroad.  After  an  uncomfortable  ride  in  the  night,  we  reached 
New  Buffalo  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  through  the  process 
oi  what  was  called  eating  breakfast ;  after  which  we  embarked  in  a 
small  steamer  for  Chicago,  distance  60  miles,  time  6  hours. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  West. 
It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  a  large  section  of  coun- 
try. On  approaching  it,  the  traveller  notices  a  large  cathedral-like 
structure,  built  of  dark  stone.  It  is  often  taken  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  house  of  ceremonies,  but  it  is  a  New-school  Presbyterian 
church.  Internally,  as  well  as  externally,  the  building  is  beautiful. 
The  only  failure  is  in  the  pulpit,  which  is  a  bad  place  to  fail  in. 
Dr.  Patterson,  the  pastor,  was  absent  in  Milwaukie,  engaged  in 
organizing  a  New-school  Presbytery  upon  the  soil  of  the  ^'  Wiscon^ 
sin  Convention."  The  First  Church  (New-school)  is  a  large  build- 
ing of  plain  architecture,  and  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  public 
worship.  The  Noi;th  Presbyterian  Church,  (Old-school)  is  a  small 
but  tasteful  building.  This  church  has  met  with  opposition  and 
trouble  not  a  little;  but  trial  Seems  to  have  sanctifieu  it,  and  the 
burning  of  the  furnace  to  have  refined  its  silver  and  gold.  The. 
congregation  contains  some  choice  spirits,  and  with  its  hard- 
worUnff  and  zealous  pastor  claims  the  sympathy  of  all  wfao  hold 

«nd  prize  the  truth*    The  Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Baptists 

•  ,•  »  .  *  • 

•  CM  tad  N«w  Tlwologj,  p.  10. 
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hare  CDnvenicmt  and  tastefiiL  honaea  of  worsliqp,  especially  the 
EpiflcopaUana,.  whose,  fine  Go^c  churoh  is  said  to  witness  Posejite 
fonxts* 

Chicago  is  just  emerging  from  thei  comparatiyely  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  a  new  settlement.  The  original  wooden  bmldings  ore  giv* 
ing  place  to  fine  brick  stores  and  dwellings ;  and  the  improvements 
made  since  the  great  fire  are  of  a  very  creditable  description.  Tha 
Iremoni  house  is  the  great  hotel  of  the  place,  and  is  equal  to  any 
in  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Burnet 
House  in  Cincinnati.  The  side-walks  and  streets  of  Chicago  are 
GOTered  with  .plank,  this  ^bein^  the  only  kind  of  pavement  used  at 
present.  The  position  of  Chicago  must  make  it  a  great  city.  It 
18  the  cluef  port  for  the  commerce  Of  the  lakes,  and  will  have  one 
of  the  finest  railway  connexions  in  the  country.  The  great  Illinois 
railway  from  Cairo  is  almost  on  a  line  with  Chicago ;  to  the  west 
the  city  is  united  with  Galena  and  the  whole  country  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  great  eastern 
line  of  railways  firom  JTew  York. 

From  Chicago  the  route  to  Sf.  Louis  is  ordinarily  by  the  canal 
connecting  Lake  Michinn  with  the  narigable  waters  of  the  Illinois 
at  La  S^le,  distance  oO  miles,  time  24  hours.  Our  party  pre- 
'  ferred  the  landward  route,  to  Aurora  by  railroad  40  miles,  and 
thence  by  stage  to  La  Salle  54  miles.  After  emerging  from  the 
plain  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  the  country  gradtially  becomes 
more  rolling  and  diversified.  Tl^  situation  of  Aurora  is  very  pre* 
possessing.  After  travelling  a  few  miles  on  the  banks  of  llie  Fox 
river,  we  came  to  the  prairies.  Who  can  describe  this  wonder  of 
nature— a  prairie — a  vast  sea  of  soil— ft  bewildering  array  of  tangible 
space — the  firmament  witkits  expanse  of  rolling  cloud  turned  into 
earth,  and  the  atars  into  flowers  and  grain  i  All  I  can  say  is  that 
he  who  has  not  seen  a  prairie  has  yet  to  take  in  an  origintd  idea. 
It  is  one  of  .God's  handiworks,  and  like  mountain,  ocean,  air  and 
glen,  it  is-  unique  in  its  characteristics,  a  new  species  in  the  genus 
of  creation.  With  all  Its  beauties,  a  prairie  is  a  very  dangerous 
region  for  a  traveller  in  rainy  weather.  Instead  of  reaching 
La  Salle  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  were  detained  unt3 
2  in  the  morning,  and  came  near  camping  out  until  dayHght. 
Nevertheless,  a  prairie  for  ever,  sunshine  or  rain ! 

At  La  Salle,  we.  took  the  steamer  Prairie  Bird  at  6  P.  If.,  and 
commenced  our  voyage  down  the  beautiful  Illinois.  At  breakfast, 
we  were  at  Peoria,  a  flourishing,  well-built  town ;  ai  evening  at 
Beardetoion,  a  pleasant  looking  place;  and  a  little  farther  on  at 
Naples,  which  connects  by  railway  with  JaeieonvUIe  and  Spring^ 
field.  The  next  morning,  we  hailed  with  indescribable  delight  the 
majestic  Mississippi,  whose  island-bearing  junction  with  the  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  bright  scenes  of  nature.  A  few  miles  below  is  the 
city  of  AUoHy  buflt  on  a.eplendid  site,  and  presenting  an  Appear^ 
ance  of  unusual  attraction.  Its  trade  with  the  interior  is  in  a  great 
degree  intercepted  by  the  railway  whtdi  tenainates  at  Kaples,  and 
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Alton  has  failed  to  realize  the  prospects  of  growth  and  proBperitj 
entertained  some  years  ago. 

Four  or  five  miles  below  Alton,  the  great  turbulent  flood  of  the 
Missouri  oomes  into  oompetition  with  the  meeker  but  undaunted 
Mississippi. .  In  this  combat  of  Indian  waters,  which  chief  bears 
the  victory — ^he  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  or  the  wilder  savage  of 
Council  Bluff?  The  shock  of  conflict  is  tremendous.  Although 
the  nominal  honours  ate  borne  away  by  the  Mississippi,  the  real 
triumph  is  with  the  sullen,  ffigantio  Missouri.  What  has  been  often 
described  we  witnessed.  When  the  rivers  first  come  together,  there 
is  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  the  limpid  Mississippi  and 
the  muddy  Missouri.  On  one  side  of  the  boat  the  traveller  Sees 
one  river,  and  on  the  other  side  the  other.  ,  Soon,  patches  of  dark 
discolourings  thrust  themselves  out  in  random  sport  into  the  purer 
waters,,  like  the  feints  of  a  warrior  crossing  weapons  with  his  anta* 

!;onist.  The  rolling  masses  of  dark  turbulence  venture  farther  and 
arther  until  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  contest  of  the  rivers  is 
deep  and  deadly.  A  few  miles  show  that  the  Mississippi .  has  been 
left  behind,  and  that  the  real  river  which  propels  the  vessel  with 
new  rapidity  is  the  Missouri,  changed  by  name  into  the  Mississippi, 
as  if  to  preserve  some  memorials  of  the  upper  flood  and  of  the  junc* 
tion  contest. 

Eighteen  miles  below  the  junction  stands  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
All  hail,  thou  joyous  queen  of  a  growing  empire!  No  inland 
locality  was  ever  more  influential  than  the  site  of  St.  Louis.  Its 
commerce  extends  up  the  Ohio  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Pitts* 
burgh,  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  up  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Illinois  to  Galena  and  Chicago,  &c.,  and  westward  through  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  centre  of  great  radii,  of 
radii  which  traverse  outwardly  to  the  enlarging  circle  of  Yankee* 
Saxon  enterprise.  The  city  itself  is  well  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
which  allows  a  most  admirable  levee  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
has  no  hills,  like  Cincinnati,  to  grudge  its  expansion;  but  with  suf- 
ficient diversity,  there  is  a  unity  of  natural  plan  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  capital.  The  great  fire  has  advanced  St.  Louis  with 
uncommon  rapidity.  The  row  of  new  stores  upon  the  levee  is  of 
the  flrst  order ;  and  the  buildings  generally  of  St.  Louis  indicate 
an  advancing  condition  of  prosperity. 

Dr.  Pott's  church  (the  Second  Presbyterian)  is  by  far  the  most 
influential  one  in  the  city.  The  congregation  is  large,  its  commu- 
nicants 458  in  number,  its  social  position  high,  and  its  wealth  very 
great.  There  is  no  one  church  in  our  communion  that  has  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  so  great  and  so  numerous.  Its  pasltor  pos- 
sesses a  distinguished  reputation  and  unbounded  confidence,  and 
has  a  field  of  action  which  calls  forth  his  whole  enterprise,  prudence, 
and  energy.  The  Church  edifice  has  a  good  exterior  ;>  and  its  in* 
terior  is  a  very  model  of  architecture — convenient,  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  in  harmony  with  sacred  purposes.  The  Central  and  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  churches  nave  recently  invited  the  Rev* 
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S;  J.  Pt Anderson  and  ihe  Bey«  S.  B.  MoPbeetens  'who  hare  en- 
tered upon  their  ministry  ^rith  great  aooeptanee  and  promise.  A 
new  church  under  the  care  of  the  Bey.  D.  McNair,  eompletes  the 
list  of  (Old-school)  Presbyterian  ehnrches.  Our  conviction  was 
strong  that  the  number  ought  to  be  increased  without  delay.  Our 
New-school  brethren  haye  six  churches.  The  only  one  I  attended 
was  the  First  Pretbyteriany  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Bey. 
Mr.  BuUard.  The  building  is  old  and  small,  and  the  congregation 
not  numerous  (at  least  in  the  afternoon).  The  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists  haye  their  usual  proportion  of  churches; 
and  the  Bomanists  haye  a  good  looking  cathedral.  The  Bomanists 
have  also  a  number  of  influential  institutions  of  education,  whilst 
we  poor  Presbyterians  haye  nothing  to  show  in  this  department. 

Although  the  writer  has  been  seyeral  times  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  fairly  seen  the  West  until  he  visited  St.  Lquis.  Here 
is  a  centre  of  power,  which  in  his  judgment,  surpasses  any  other  in 
that  vast  region  of  country.  The  historical  associations  of  St. 
Louis  are,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  no  little  interest  to  Pres«* 
byterians,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
Dr.  Humphrey,  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  the  ablest  sermons  ever  delivered  before  that  body. 

^*  Nearly  one  hundred  and  soTentj  years  ago»  the  brave  La  Salle  having  fol- 
lowed the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  its  conflaenoe  with  the 
sea,  took  political  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  the 
Qreat.  At  the  same  instant,  he  took  spiritual  poiBsession  of  the  land  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  erecting  the  crucifix,  and  singing  before  it  the 
Vexiila  and  the  Dcmini  Salvum, 

'*  A  few  years  after  La  Salle  had  descended  to  his  grave  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brazos,  the  French  attempted  the  magnificent  enterprise  of  establisbinfi^  a  line 
of  military  posts  from'  betroit,  through  Peoria,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia, 
towards  the  oistant  south-west.  At  all  these  posts  the  missidnaries  of  Rome 
built  their  rude  chapels,  and  instituted  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  to  realise,  if 
possible,  the  dreams  of  La  Salle,  by  bringing  this  whole  western  world  under 
subjection  to  their  faith. 

**  About  eighty  years  ago  Ihe  city  of  St.  Louis  was  founded,  and  became  at 
once  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic  power  for  this  boundless  region.  Thirty-two 
years  later,  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurT,  when  Sie  AsBembly,  foar 
the  first  time,  appointed  its  Standing  Committee  on  Missions,  there  was  proba- 
bly no  other  religion  here  than  what  was  common  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West — a  religion,  indicated  perhaps  by  the  tinkling  of  a  few 
conyent  bells,  and  here  and  there  a  crucifix  sunnounting  a  dilapidated  chapel. 
Sixteen  years  after,  our  Board  of  Missions  was  instituted,  and  in  the  same  jrear, 
Salmon  uiddings  planted  in  St.  Louis  the  standard  of  Presbyterianism.  Thirty- 
five  years  more  brings  us  to  the  present  time.  And  now  at  last,  here,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Iiouisiana,  so  early  seized  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  here, 
far  in  the  rear  of  tiiat  old  line  of  missionary  posts ;  here,  in  the  stron^old  of 
Roman  Catholic  power,  we  find  in  session  the  General  Assemblv  of  a  Church 
whose  faith,  order,  and  worship,  are  as  thoroughly  repu^ant  to  those  of  Rome, 
as  her's  are  to  the  word  qf  God.  This,  our  supreme  tribunal,  has  been  drawn 
hither  through  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  from  its  original  seat,  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  this  beautiful  city  which  site  like  a  queen  upon  those 
mighty  waters,  to  the  emi)orium  and  heart  of  the  giandest  missionary  field 
which  God  haUi  given  to  his  Son  for  a  possession.'^ 
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0«r  notes  of  ike  ezenrsion  to  St.  Louis  hare  taken  tip  so  much 
epaoe  that  we  now  bring  them  to  a  eloee.  In  retaming,  we  took 
the  route  bj  the  .river  to  Cineinnati,  and  thence  by  raiboad  to 
ClevelMid,  and  thenoe  to  Buffalo^  ke. 

^^  The  following  table  of  diBtances,  with  time  and  ezpenee  of  toavel* 
ling,  ia  inserted  as  a  matter  of  some  geographioal  interest. 


PkOaddphia  to  Si.  Louis,  Ma^  1851. 


Philadelphia  to  New  York 
New  York  to  Albany 
Albany  to  Buiblo 
Boffiilo  ta  Detroit 
Detroit  to  New  Buffalo 
New  Buffalo  to  Clucago 
Chicago  to  Aurora 
Aurora  to  La  SaUe 
La  Saile  to  St  Leuis 

Total, 


DLstanoe. 

88  miles, 
145 
323 
27$ 
224 

60 

43 

58 

loo 


<c 


HodB. 

Raiboad 

Steamboat 

Rubroad 

Steamboat 

Railroad 

Steamboat 

Railroad 

Stage 

Steamboat 


Time. 
5    hours 
10 


<i 


(( 


(( 


(( 


ii 


1516 


I3.0Q 
1.00 
6.60 

ILOO 

4.00 
5.00 

$30.60 


Whole  running  time  about  six  days.    The  $30.60  includes  only  the  fare^ 
the  extras  amount  to  from  $10  to  $15, 


8L  Louis  U  I^Oadslphith  J%  1851. 


IfodAi 


TlflM. 


St  Louis  to  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  to  Clereland 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo 
Buffalo  to  Albainr 
Albany  to  New  York 
New  York  to  Philadelphia 

Total, 


700  miles 

Steamboat 

80 

254    " 

Railroad 

ISf 

190    " 

Steamboat 

12 

323    " 

Railroad 

12 

145    " 

Steamboat 

10 

88    " 

BaUfoad 

5 

1700  Miles 

1 


hours 


«( 


u 


41 


$10.00 

10.00 

6.60 
1.00 
8.00 

$30,60 


The  latter  route  is  nether  the  speediest  and  the  cheapest,  the  extm  not  being 
so  itaany ;  but  the  difference  is  slight 

The  whole  time  in  goins  to  St.  Lonis  from  Philadelphia  was  inst 
eight  days,  inolnding  a  daj  uid  a  half  at  Ohioago.  The  whole 
time  in  retnirninff  was  abont  seven  dajs,  ineluding  a  day  at  Albany. 
The  route  to  and  from  St.  Lonis,  with  its  natural  branches^  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. . 


BUSINESS  AND  RELIGION.* 

**Jl  toifl  occupied  with  great  ideas,  will  best  perform  f  null  duties.** 

Hb  is  a  miserable  man  who  has  no  fixed  and  r^lar  oocupation ; 
such  an  one  exi$t$,  but  he  does  not  livs^  To  awake  in  the  morning, 
and  to  ask  oneself^  'How  shall  I  get  through  this  day?'  and  to 
spend  whole  days  in  doing  nothing; — this  is  not  to  li?e.    BodHgj 

•Thif  interestiiiff  article  i«  extracted  from  the  **  Monthly  ChriiHan  SptcttUor/^ 
recently  estabUfhedta  L^doQ. 
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this  is  not  to  live.  The  eye  of  a  man  thus  drdunstaiiced  is  but 
half-open— *hiB  ear  is  dnll — and  his  whole  frame,  like  the  body  of  a 
kper,  is  torpid  and  &int.  Spiritually^  this  is  not  to  lire.-  By  lack 
of  occupation,  the  understanding  and  the  judgment,  the  hemrt,  the 
conscience,  and  the  will,  are  seyerallF  cast  into  a  deep  sleep.  An 
idle  man  live$  not  either  in* body  or  m  soul.  His  independence  of 
labour  is  to  his  whole  nature  what  separation  from  the  soil  is  to  a 
tree ;  and  his  retirement  from  activity  tnakes  him  like  a  caged  lark 
in  a  city  attic,  or  as  a  chained  eagle  in  a  pit.  Let  us  not  envy 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do;  but  let  us  extend  toward  them  a 
redeeming  hand,  while  we  cherish  for  them  true  compassion. 

The  nature  of  our  occupations  should  be  determined  by  our  abili* 
ties  and  opportunities.  There  are  diversities  of  labour  qualifica- 
tions, and  there  are  diversities  of  employments.  That  man  ia 
injured  whose  industrial  sphere  is  too  hieh  or  too  low,  too  narrow 
or  too  extended,  for  hia  t^apacity.  Ke^  the  glow*worm  on  the 
earth,  and  let  the  star  abide  in  the  heavens;  let  the  camel  tread 
the  sand,  and  the  reindeet  traverse  the  snow.  In  choosing  occupa- 
tions, men  should  know  themselves;  and  if  pursuits  have  been  chosen 
for  us,  or  by  us,  which  prove  to  be  unsuitable,  we  should  look  for  a 
way  of  escape.  Prosperity  in  an  uncongenial  occupation  is  impos- 
sible. The  varied  forms  of  human  industry  are  adapted  to  the 
variety  of  human  talent.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce^ 
include  departments  both  of  intellectual  and  of  physical  labour,  in 
which  every  man  may  find  scope  and  sphere.  The  agriculturist 
and  the  manufacturer  change  the  forms  of  the  riches  of  the  earth, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  supply  of  human  want  and  to  the  gratifioa* 
tion  of  human  desire.  The  merchant  and  the  tradesman  convey  to 
society  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  educts  q£  human  skill.  The 
inventor  and  discoverer  facilitate  tho  toils  of  every  department  of 
industry,  and  mark  out  the  surest  path  to  success.  Surely,  every 
man's  hand  may,  in  one  of  these  departments,  find  somewhat  to  do ! 
Ai\d  we  repeat,  the  man  who  does  nothing,  is  nothing  ;  he  is  less 
than  nothing,  worse  than  nothing ;  every  day  consuming,  and  on 
no  day  producing,  he  is  to  society  what  caterpillars  and  locusts  are 
to  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

Industrial  labour  and  religion  have  long  been,  and  now  are,  most 
mischievously  separated.  Many  men— -connected,  as  they  say,  both 
with  business  and  with  religion-^keep  two  sets  of  principles ;  one 
set  for  Sundays,  and  another  for  working  days  :  the  former  to  be 
used  before  they  go  to  their  daily  avocation,  and  after  they  return ; 
the  latter  to  be  employed  during  business  hours:  the  one  to  be 
confessed  in  places  of  worship  and  in  hours  of  prayer;  the  other  to 
be  used  in  shop  and  in  warehouse,  in  counting-house  and  factory. 
Of  the  church  such  men  would  say,  'This  is  not  the  place  for  busi« 
ness;'  and  of  the  sphere  of  their  daily  calling  they  avow,  'This  is 
not  the  place  for  religion.'  Moreover,  where  these  remarks  do  not 
altogether  apply,  they  are  applicable  in  degree ;  and  we  fear  that 
the  tendency  of  some  kinds  of  religious  teaching  is  to  nourish  this 
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evil.  Of  the  existence  of  the  evil  we  have  no  doubt*  We  know 
that,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  practioei  religion  and  business  are 
regarded  as  separate  spheres  and  distinct  pursuits,  followed  and 
filled  under  different  auspices  and  influences,  and  iTor  separate  ends. 
We  wish  to  show  that  lawful  business  and  pure  religion  <?an  work 
and  ought  to  work  together. 

I.  JUai  religion  qxtaueies  a  man  for  itisinets.  We  must  here 
define  religion^  There  are  religions  which  disqualify  man  for  indus- 
trial labour.  The  monster  corruption  of  Christianity  is  an  illustra- 
tion. Hereby  man/  as  a  working  animi^l,  is  emasculated.  Saints'* 
days,  and  other  holidays,  perpetually  occurring,  rob  him  of  his  time; 
the  most  abiect  subjection  to  his  fellow-mortals  strips  him  of  his 
strength.  At  the  confessional  and  before  the  altar  he  is  like  Sam- 
son in  the  lap  of  the  harlot,  shorn  of  his  power.  The  genius  of  the 
Papacy  is  the  degradation  of  the  people  for  the  elevation  of  the 
priestnood;  and  inierever  this  principle  is  recognised,  we  admit  that 
religion,  instead  of  promoting  good  business  habits,  makes  every 
industrial  occupation  like  Soloman's  field  of  the  slothful.  But  we 
do  not  call  this  .pure  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  we  denounce  it  as 
impure  and  defiled.  By  real  religion  we  mean  filial  union  and 
intercourse  with  the  true  God»  The  man  who  sees  God,  listens  to 
God,  speaks  to  God,  walks  with  God,  lives  with  God.  The  man 
who  knows  that  God  sees  him,  listens  to  him,  speaks  to  him,  and  is 

E resent  with  him — that  man  is  really  religious;  he  is  bound  to  God, 
e  thinks  of  God,  and  God  cares  for  him ;  he  loves  God,  and  God 
is  a  Father  to  him ;  he  obeys  God,  and  God  instructs  and  guides 
him.    This  union  and  sympathy  with  God  is  real  religion. 

The  religion  we  have  defined  secures  an  amount  of  mental  aetir 
vity.  If  godliness  were  mere  bodily  exercise,  then  mental  bondage 
rather  than  intellectual  life,  would  be  one  fruit  of  religion.  But 
instead  of  its  bein^  animal,  it  is  spiritual ;  instead  of  its  being  a 
binding  to  oeremomes  and  to  priests,  to  isms  and  to  a  Church,  it  is 
allegiance  to  and  alliance  with  God.  And  rites  and  ministries, 
hours  of  prayer  and  places  of  worship,  instead  of  being  the  end  of 
such  religion,  are  but  its  instrumentalities  and  means.  Now  it 
would  be  impossible  to  walk  and  talk  daily  with  an  intelligent  m^n 
and  be  intellectually  uninfluenced  by  the  association.  Whether 
conscious  or  not  of  the  particular  influence,  our  intellect  would  be 
moved  by  tho  presence  and  manifestation  of  a  mind  superior  to  our 
own.  The  dullest  minds  thrown  into  contact  with  men  of  science 
like  Brando  and  Faraday,  Lyell,  Owen,  Forbes,  and  the  venerable 
Humboldt,  would  be,  must  bet,  intellectually  stored  by  the  converse. 
If  superficial,  the  sur£ftce  would  be  moved,  and  if  deep,  the  depths 
would  be  stirred.  And  we  ask,  ^  Can  a  man  walk  with  God  and 
remain  intellectually  the  same — ^abide  uneleVated  and  unimproved 
by  the  fellowship  V  God  is  light,  and  none  who  have  communion 
with  him  can  walk  in  darkness.  Jehovah  is  the  living  God,  and 
those  who  walk  with  him  imbibe  the  breath  of  his  life.  Intellectual 
inanity  and  true  godliness  cannot  co*exist. 
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We  3II  know  what  is  meant  when  we  hear  one  man  say  of  hur 
fellow — ^He  is  going  throagh  the  world  with  his  eyes  open/  This 
wide  awake  quality  godliness  promotes;  Vigilanee  is  distinguisha- 
ble from  intellectnal  life.  There  may  be  stirrinos  of  mind  attended 
by  introspection  and  not  by  cireumspection.  V  igilanoe  m^  not  a 
looking  within,  but  a  looking  without  and  around.  We  sometimes 
meet  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  men  with  fixed  eyes  and  mutter- 
ing lips.  They  are  alone,  yet  they  speak.^  They  are  awake,  yet 
they  see  nothhig,  but  gase  into  racancT  or  look  upov  the  dost 
which  they  tread.  The  wonder  is  that  they  pass  without  collision 
through  such  crowded  thoroo^biares.  Here  is  a  case  of  mental 
activity  without  vigilance.  If  these  men  united,  as  they  pass  alonff 
the  streets,  their  ever-working  minds  with  oheervation^  they  would 
blend  wakefulness  with  intdileetual  life.  Religion  makes  men 
wakeful.  It  does  this  by  teaching  them  that  there  is  no  duty  con-^ 
temptible,  and  that  Ood  requires  us  to  be  faithful  in  that  which  ifl 
least.  The  religious  man  knows  that  there  is  no  action  small 
enough  to  evade  the  eye  o^  God,  or  to  be  driven  as  an  unimportant 
matter  from  His  judgment  seat.  He  sees  the  same  Ood  pour  floods 
of  light  through  the  firmament  of  this  planet,  and  with  the  pencil 
of  lus  power  paint  the  grass-blade  green.  He  watches  the  same 
GodpUing  the  mountain  ranges,  and  holding  in  life  the  tiny  insect— 
seen  only  by  the  microscope ;  and  he  learns  to  count  no  influence 
contemptible,  no  action  small.  He  is  continually  on  the  look  out— ^ 
like  a  seaman  at  the  helm  and  like  a  soldier  upon  guard. 

Habits  of  attention  and  fixednese  of  purpoee  are  securod  by  real 
religion.  A  religious  man,  unlike  Reboboam,  has  learned  to  say, 
^No.'  He  is  not  a  dock-pendulum,  but  a  dock-spring.  He  is  not 
a  floating  iceberg,  but  a  well-manned  ressel.  He  has  determined 
his  port.  There  is  in  his  eye  a  desired  haven.  Before  an  adverser 
gale  he  can  furl  his  canyass  and  drop  his  anchor.  But  he  so  trims 
his  sails  that  side-winds  act  with  durect  breeses  to  bear  his  vessel 
forward.  There  is  a  etntraUssing  influence  in  religion,  by  which 
attention  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  which  fixedness  of  aim  are 

{romoted.  To  a  really  religious  man,  God  is  in  all,  and  God  is  all. 
f  any  object  come  before  him  he  looks  for  God's  connexion  with 
that  object.  If  any  path  of  action  open  to  him,  he  inquires  about 
it  of  God.  If  any  object  appear  desirable,  he  pursues  it  in  obedi-* 
ence  to  the  Divine  will,  and  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  gl6ry. 
This  habit  of  bringing  all  conduct  under  one  law  and  motive,  cher« 
ishes  the  qualities  to  which  these  remarks  relate. 

To  activity,  vigilance,  and  attention,  we  may  add  carefvlnees  and 
prudence.  Although  a  godly  man  is  active,  he  is  not  hasty ;  he 
guides  his  afiairs  with  discretion.  He  does  not  depend  upon  4ucky 
hits;'  he  relies  upon  right  courses.  He  cannot  cherish  levity,  nor 
does  he  lift  up  his  soul  unto  vanity.  His  intercourse  with  God 
begets  seriousness.  His  fellowship  with  the  ^  only  wise '  brings  into 
his  own  spirit  a  pure  and  fertile  wisdom,  which,  in  all  his  concerns, 
is  profitable  to  direct.    Ditiffenoe  is  so  frequently  the  topie  both  o£ 
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precept  and  proniae  in  the  HoIt  Scriptares,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  this,  as  an  attribute  '  according  to  godliness/  will  suffice.  And 
i^n  thereto  we  add  actiyitj,  yigilanoe,  firm  pnrpose,  carefulness, 
and  attention,  we  see  that,  instead  of  relirion  being  antagonistic  to 
liUMness,  it  endows  its  discifdes  for  that  s^ere  of  industrial  labour 
to  which,  by  constitution  and  circumstances,  they  are  a.dapted.  So 
that  a  godly  youth,  entering  upon  some  suitable  occupation,  is,  by 
godliness,  furnished  for  that  employment.  He  may  not  be  equal 
to  others  who  are  irreligious.  But  without  religion  he  would  haye 
been  less  qualified  than  he  is;  and  the  other  would,  by  religion,  be 
snore  largely  endowed.  When  an  ungodly  man  in  business  becomes 
religious,  instead  of  his  being,  by  his  religion,  unfitted  for  his  daily 
employment  (provided  always  it  be  lawful  in  itself),  he  ought  to  be 
a  better  man  of  business  than  before.  We  admit  that  there  are 
good  business  men  who  are  not  religious  men,  and  that  there  are 
reliffious  men  not  good  business  men.  But  we  say,  that  the  one 
would,  by  religion,  be  made  yet  more  eminent;  and  that  tiie  other 
4»ither  does  not  apply  relirion  to  business,  or  he  is  in  an  unsuitable 
occupation;  and  that,  bad  as  he  is,  he  would  be  worse  still  were  it 
Bot  for  the  influenee  of  godliness  upon  him.  These  cases  do  not, 
therefore,  at  all  affect  our  position-^^ila^  real  religtonfiU  a  man  for 
hmn€»9. 
IL  We  also  hold,  that  huwnet»  A  a  «oon  sphbrb  for  the  bxbii- 

CIBB  AND  HANmSTATION  OF  BSLIGIOUS  PRINOIPLBS. 

Principles,  as  the  word  imparts,  are  beginninffs,  seeds  ef  aetion, 
germs  qfeanduet;  that  which  originates,  which  gives  birth  to  con- 
duct. Business  has  its  own  occasions  for  Christian  prineiple,  and 
its  own  opportunities  of  manifesting  it.  Let  us  dwell  a  little  upon 
this.  A  godly  man  communing  with  his  own  heart,  will  say,  ^1  am 
aiwojfs  and  everywhere  aceounUAlefar  my  actions  to  O-od.'  The 
man  who  holds  this  truth  «vi]ectively  will  apply  it  to  his  daily 
labour.  He  will  be  influenced  by  it,  not  only  in  those  things  of 
business  which  are  upon  the  counter  and  before  the  public,  but  in 
those  matters  which  are  behind  the  scene.  So  far  as  he  is  true  to 
this  principle  he  cannot  say,  ^It  is  naught — it  is  naught.'  He  will 
not  sell  brass  for  gold;  he  cannot  use  Mevil's  dust;'  he  will  not  sell 
articles  of  inferior  material  and  workmanship,  when  he  professes  t6 
Qupply  the  best ;  he  does  not  believe  in  ^  white  lies,'  far  less  does  he 
speak  them;  he  cannot  be  satisfied  in  working  less  time  for  an 
employer  than  that  for  which  he  receives  wages.  To  all  this,  and 
to  much  more,  a  godly  man  may  be  tempted ;  he  has  the  opportu-^ 
nity  of  secretly  practising  these  deceits;  he  can  get  gain  hereby; 
he  is  in  want  of  money.  Other  tradesmen  and  artissans  do  such 
things-'-aU  honourable  men*  But,  holding  that  he  is  always  and 
everywhere  accountable,  he  says  here,  ^  How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God  7'  To  avoid  doing  wrong,  when 
wrong  might  be  done,  and  when  no  fellow-creature  would  detect  it; 
to  do  right  when  we  have  no  expectation  of  being  seen  of  men ;  this 
is  to  exercise  oneself  unto  godliness :  and  occasion  for  such  conduct 
business  abundantiy  supplies. 
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*I  am  one  of  manjfj  a  p^odly  man  will  say.    And  appljin^  thUi 

!>rinciple  to  bnsinees,  he  will  not  only  try  to  liye,  but  he  will  let 
ive.  Hereby  he  will  decide  what  is  fair  profit,  fair  wages,  ade- 
quate returns.  In  securing  remnneration  for  his  own  labour,  and 
advantage  for  his  own  capital,  he  will  not  cat  off  the  fair  expecta- 
tions of  his  neighbour.  The  mechanic  is  not  created  merely  for 
himself  and  for  his  class,  but  for  his  employer  and  for  alL  The 
employer  is  not  sent  into  the  world  for  himself  and  for  his  class^ 
but  for  his  workmen  and  for  alL  Wealth  is  often  gotten  by 
monopoly;  the  perception  of  our  social  relations  forbids  monopoly. 
Trade  is  frequently  pushed  forward,  even  hy  the  injury  of  others; 
the  perception  of  our  relations  10AA  all  men  condemns  such  inju- 
ries. Religion  does  not  leave  us  inquiring  in  vague  uncertainty, 
^  Who  is  my  neighbour?'  it  counts  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do  our 
neighbours,  and  bids  us  love  them  as  ourselves.  The  Questions 
of  ^profit'  and  of  ^wages'  can  only  be  met  by  a  good  conscience^ 
acting  under  a  right  view  of  our  social  relations.  A  fair  day's 
wases  for  a  fair  day's  work  cannot  be  decided  by  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  contained  in  the  law,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.'  In  like  manner  the  obligations  of  the  employed 
to  the.  employer  can  only  be  met  by  embodying  the  principle  of 
neighbourly  love.  The  consideration  merely  of  mdividual  interest 
makes  men  selfish :  and  elaee  interest  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
selfishness  of  the  individual.  But  the  recognition  of  a  man's  rela- 
tion to  all  his  fellows,  while  it  does  not  exdude  attention  to  indivi- 
dual interest,  makes  the  pursuit  of  personal  good  consist  with  doe 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

^Of  all  that  Ipoeeeee  I  am  the  steward  of  God.*  This  is  another 
religious  principle  which  the  spirit  of  every  godly  man  will  confess; 
and  this,  too,  finds  sphere  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business.  He 
who  acknowledges  himself  in  trust  for  Qod  will  not,  if  he  have  but 
one  talent,  bury  it  because  it  is  but  one ;  and  if  he  have  ten  talents, 
he  will  not  say,  five  are  enough  for  my  use,  and  I  will  cast  away 
the  other  five.  Whatever  he  nas  he  puts  out  to  usury,  and  what- 
ever he  does  he  does  with  his  might.  A  good  merchant  has  no 
unemployed  capital;  a  good  manufacturer  wastes  neither  power  nor 
material;  a  good  mechanic  throws  into  his  work  his  highest  skill; 
and  to  all  this  godly  principle  leads  the  man  of  business. 

^ Bighteoueneee  before  advantage;  my  epirit  before  my  body,  and 
God  before^  all  things.^  This  is  another  sentiment  of  a  truly  reli- 
gions man.  These  sentiments  will  control  the  spirit,  the  amount, 
and  the  end  of  business.  He  who  holds  these  sentiments  will  not 
&id  secular  occupations  quench  devotion.  He  will  be  ^^  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  He  will  pursue  busi- 
ness in  moderation;  and  he  will  perform  every  transaction  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Where  there  is  energy  and  snocess  in  business,  there 
is  no  lesson  more  difficult  to  learn  than  moderation.  If  business  be 
pursued  to  the  destruction  of  health,  to  the  neglect  of  mental  culti- 
vation, to  the  omission  of  domestic  and  social  duties,  to  the  neglect 
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of  public  religions  ordinances,  to  tbe  ezclosion  of  all.ttttempts  to  do 
good  to  others,  >ettch  devotedness  to  industrial  labour  is,  without 
doubt,  excessive.  Business  has  its  right  place  when  it  allows  room 
for  intellectual  culture,  for  attention  to  Christian  ordinances,  and 
for  all  the  duties  which  spring  from  our  earthly  and  heayenlj  rela^ 
tionships. 

The  sum  of  these  remarks  is  this : — ^Business  has  its  own  occa- 
sions for  acting  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ;  the  religious  man 
takes  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Business  has  its  own  temp- 
tation^:  the  religious  man  endures  them,  and  is  blessed  in  the  trial. 
Business  presents  its  own  channels  for  the  outsending  of  good  social 
influence ;  and  the  relimous  man  pours  moral  pOwer  through  these 
channels,  and  is  a  usenil  man ;  so  that  business  is  a  noble  sphere 
for  a  really  godly  man«  The  light  of  the  religious  husband*  and 
father  shines  on  the  candlestick  of  the  house;  but  the  light  of  the 
godly  man  of  business  is  elevated  on  the  candelabra  of  the  mart  and 
of  'Change,  and  multitudes  see  this  light  there  who'  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  beholding  it. 

From  the  doctrines  we  have  propounded- we  draw  the  following 
inferenoes :— » 

1.  B%L9ine$s  condueted  on  religious  prinetples  will  he  weU  con- 
ducted. A  sense  of  accountability  to  God — ^tne  perception  of  our 
relations  to  each  other — regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul  and  to 
the  honour  of  God,  will  keep  a  man  from  the  evils  of  business,  and 
will  help  him  pursue  its  advantages.  In  this  case,  the  style  of 
doing  business  will  be  good^^it  will  be  decided->-eamest — animated. 
The  effect  on  society  of  business  thus  conducted  will  be  good— it 
will  stimulate,  and  yet  give  no  real  cause  foi^  offence.  The  results 
to  the  individual  will  be  satisfactory ;  a  larger  amount  of  lawful 
success  than  he  could  otherwise  secure  will  be  his ;  he  will  not  sacri* 
fice  all  other  interests  to  business-;  other  and  more  important  objects 
will  be  gained,  and  he  will  have  the  greatest  of  blessmgfrr-peace  of 
mind*  To  earn  bread  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  who  are  dependent 
on  us — to  provide  in  the  summer  of  life  for  the  winter-^to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  spirit  as  really  as  to  the  need  of  the  body — ^to 
have  regard  to  our  fellow^creatures,  and  to  keep  our  eye  upon  God 
in  our  daily  labour — this  is  so  to  conduct  business  as  to  reap  lawful 
benefits  and  avoid  besetting  evils.  Religion  teaches  and  promotes 
this.  We  do  not  say  that  a  mere  lip-creed — ^that  a  cold,  intellectual 
grasp  of  Christian  revelation — that  religious  musings — ^that  church 
and  chapel-going,  and  psalm-singing,  will'isecure  these  results.  But 
this  we  say — If  an  indolent  man  becomes  t^aUy  godly,  his  religion 
irill  awaken  disposition  to  labour,  anti  will  call  forth  dormant  powers 
and  resources;  and  if  a  good  business  man  become  religious,  his 
religion  will  direct  and  train,  prune,  and  still  further  develope  his 
industrial  powers. 

2.  BeligiouB  principle  embodied  in  the  transactions  of  business 
will  grow  thereby.  The  objects  and  circumstances  which  are  occa* 
flions  of  evil  to  others  are  not  ^necessarily  injurious  to  the  godly 
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man.  ^^  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eyfl/'  But  the  man  of 
real  religion,  while  he  handles  money,  does  not  make  it  his  ^  sonl's 
seat,  his  master  organ,  his  pineal  gland."  If  he  made  money  his 
friend,  and  gold  his  confidence,  it  would  be  a  root  of  serious  evil; 
bnt  he  makes  money  his  seryant-*-he  uses  rather  than  loves  it,  and 
it  is  in  his  hand  an  instrument  of  good,  and  not  a  means  of  mis- 
chief. The  ways  of  the  nngodly  are  coYcred  with  snares,  and  traps, 
and  stnmbHng-blocks;  and  every  man  of  business  has  dealings  with 
the  unholy  and  with,  the  profane ;  but  the  religious  man  walks  not « 
in  their  counsel,  and  is  therefore  unharmed  in  his  dealings  with 
them.  He  has  frequently  to  be  in  the  presence  of  accursed  things, 
and  if,  like  Achan,  ne  coveted  and  tooK  them,  he  would  be  defiled, 
but  as  he  touches  not,  tastes  not,  handles  not,  he  is  unpolluted  and 
unharmed.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  polluted  by  business.  He 
may  pollute  himself  any  where ;  he  may  every  where,  by  God's 
grace,  preserve  himself  Unspotted.  The  advantage  of  godly  prin- 
ciple in  business  is  truly  manifest.  But  we  have  made  these  re* 
marks  to  show,  that  religious  principle  is  tried  in  business,  jkud  thai 
by  reason  of  use  it  grows  in  stature  and  in  viffour — ^by  means  of 
trial  it  roots  itself  in  the  soul.  If,  when  tempted  to  love  money,  a 
godly  man  resists  the  temptation — if,  when  allured  to  the  path  of 
evil  men,  he  avoids  it — i{^  when  seduced  to  adopt  e^  principles,  he 
acknowledges  his  accountability  with  a  more  tender  conscience, 
realizes  the  human  brotherhood  with  a  fuller  sympathy,  recognises 
his  stewardship  to  Ood  with  a  deeper  conviction,  then  in  endurine 
the  moral  trials  of  business  a  godly  man  is  blessed.  Without  such 
temptation  his  growth  would  be  stunted,  but  by  their  means  he 
riees  like  the  pa£m-tree,  and  spreads*  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon. 

3.  A  reUgums  man  of  buriness  may j  in  hi9  bunneiSj  be  exceed- 
inglif  useful.  He  may  be  a  most  successful  teacher  of  religion. 
He  may  have  few  opportunities  of  lip-teaching,  and  may  but  sel- 
dom be  able  to.  instruct  by  the  circulation  of  books.  But  his  deeds 
will  be  words,  and  himself  a  living  epistle  of  Christ.  As  the  salt 
of  the  land,  he  will  destroy  prejudice  against  religion,  and  will  dis* 
pose  men  to  inquire  about  Christ  and  his  doctrine.  As  the  light  of 
the  world,  his  example  will  be  suggestive  and  instructive. 

When  will  Christian  men  carry  their  religion  into  their  business, 
and  make  their  business  a  part  of  their  religion  ?  Onr  great  Teacher 
is  an  example  of  moral  greatness  in  ordinary  circumstances.  All 
who  follow  him  will  embody  the  divine  in  affiurs  that  are  human. 
Where  will  it  be  seen  that  religion  is  of  advantage  to  men  of  busi- 
ness? Even  the  seasons  of  devotion  ought  to  tell  beneficially  on  the 
toils  of  business-hours.  To  rise  above  our  duties,  and  look  at  them 
as  the  eternal  light  shines  upon  them,  is  to  understand  them  better. 
To  soar  above  oxa:  toils  and  trials,  and  compare  them  with  eternal 
rest  and  eternal  life,  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  count  the  longest  sor- 
rows short,  and  the  heaviest  burthen  light.  To  get  out  of  life  ooca- 
sionally,  and  to  return,  is  to  come  back  as  a  labouring  man  to  his 
t^l  after  refreehhig  sleep ;  or  as  a  student  to  his  loved  pursuitii^ 
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after  the  hour  of  recreation.  Oh  I  that  men  were  wise — ^tbat  they 
understood  these  things !  Fountain  of  Wisddm,  teach  all  engaged 
in  works  of  industry  to  carry  religion  into  their  business,  and  to 
make  their  business  a  part  of  their  religion!  Then  shall  men  know 
the  truth,  that  ^^a  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  will  best  perform 
the  smallest  duties." 


OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Thb  General  AsBembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  met  at  St.  Louie  on  May 
15ih,  1851,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Leland,  D.  D,, 
tile  Moderator  of  the  last  ABsenibly,  ttom  1  Cor.  i.  21.  After  which,  the 
Assembly  was  organised  by  the  election  of  tiie  Rev.  Edward  P.  Humphrey, 
D.  D.,  of  Louisville,  Kentacky,  as  Moderator. 

We  propose  to  give  a  tabulcur  view  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  then  to  make  tome  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  more  important  measures. 

LIST  or  TBB  ACTS  AKD  FB0CXIDIN08  OF  THB  ASSBKBLT. 

'1.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  on  Popei^ 
and  Dr.  Baker  that  on  Domestic  Missions,  before  the  next  Assembly. 

2.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  Corresponding  bodies,  as  usual. 

3.  Directors  of  the  Seminaries  at  Princeton  and  Allegheny  were  chosen. 

4.  The  Delegates  from  Corresponding  bodies  were  hoa^,  and  their  statements 
responded  to  by  the  Moderator. 

5.  The  Annual  Reports  from  the  Boards  of  Foreign  MisBions,  Domestic  Mis* 
Sions,  Education  and  Publication,  were  read« 

6.  Charleston  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

7.  The  records  of  the  different  Synods  were  examined. 

8.  The  Assembly  declined  adopting  any  rules  respecting  the  transfer  o£ 
churches  to  or  from  their  connexion. 

9.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander  was  transferred  from  the  Professorship  of  Bibli- 
cal and  Oriental  literature  to  that  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

10.  The  Rev.  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

11.  The  Board  of  Publication  were  recommended  to  place  a  full  assortment 
of  the  works  published  by  them  at  such  central  accessible  points  as  they  may 
select 

12.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  were  specially  charged  with  the  addi- 
tional work  of  diffusing  evangelical  truth  in  Papal  countries. 

13.  The  form  of  dismissing  members  to  other  churches  was  left  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  various  church  sessions,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Plresby- 
lerian  Church. 
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14.  The  Synod  of  Tolas  was  fonned/. 

15.  The  Board  of  Education  were,  authorized  to  disoontinue  the  practice  of 
receiving  "pledges''  fr6m  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  &c, 
[See  pp.  334r^37.] 

16.  The  various  Boards  were  authorized  to  increase  the  salaries  of  some  of 
their  officers,  if  they  think  proper. 

17.  A  Narrative  on  the  state  of  religion  was  adopted. 

18.  -A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  the  letter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Plresbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 

19.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly. 

20.  The  subject  of  a  cheap  weekly  newspaper  was  discussed,  and  referred  to 
a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 

21.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  reference  to  reoeiving 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Blackwood,  a  foreign  minister,  was  approved. 

22.  The  Assembly,  by  two  different  votes,  decided  that  there  is  no  scriptural 
or  constitutional  mode  of  dissolving  the  connexion  of  a  member  with  the  church, 
except  by  dismission  to  another  church,  or  excommunication  upon  trial. 

23.  The  appeal  of  Wm.  Lively,  a  coloved  licentiate,  was  dismissed,  as 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Assembly, 

24.  A  committee  was  appointed,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly,  on  the 
subject  of  the  expenseeof  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly, 

25.  The  Synod  of  Wbconsin  vras  formed. 

26.  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  was  formed. 

27.  The  American  Colonization  Society  was  recommended  to  the  continued 
}»atron^  of  the  churches. 

28.  Th9  boundary  line  between  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia, 
was  so  changed  as  to  transfer  the  church  at  Easton,  and  a  few  others,  to  4he 
Synod  of  .Philadelphia. 

29.  The  comnnttee  on  Chnrch  Music  Were,  at  their  own  request,  discharged, 
and  the  Board  of  Publication  were  authorized  to  publish,  as  soon  as  practioar 

.ble,  Uie  book  of  church  tunes  prepared  by  the  committee.  ^ 

TRVSTXBS  OF  THX  QBNERAL  ASSSXBLT. 

Some  person  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  the 
"  trustees  of  the  Qeneral  AvaembUy"  could  not  elect  trustees  themselves,  with- 
'outthe  action  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Plumer — ^who,  by  the  by,  was  far  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  Assembly — stated  that  the  charter,' which  only 
alluded  once  io  the  mode  of  election,  gave  that  power  expressly  to  the  Assem- 
bly— ^that  the  most  able  lawyers  in  Philadelphia  had  so  decided  after  a  careful 
examination,  and  that  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  agitcUe  suph  subjects,  even 
if  there  were  not  particular  reasons,  at  this  time,  against  such  a  course,  some 
of  which  he  mentioned,  i  Dr.  Plumer'e  speech  was  so  lucid  and  satisfactory, 
that  the  mover  obtiuned  unanimous  permission  to  vrithdraw  his  proposition. 

At  1^,  later  period  in  tfie  session,  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  introduced 
a  proposition  in  these  words,  which  was  carried: 

Resolvedj  That  a  special  committee  on  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Presby* 

tetian  Chvrch  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  investigate  the  whole,  subject, 

•in  all  its  aspects  and  departments,'  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly 

•full  infonpiatioi^  in  relation  thereto,  stating  distinotiy,  under  appropriate  heads, 

all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  General  Ai»embly,  wnether  for  t^e  geneiid  pur* 
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poees  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  Theolpgioal  Semiaary  aiPrinceton,  how  they 
ftre  inTested,  and  what  deficiencies  are  fbund  in  each. 

It  is  all  imjportant  for  the  Gfeneral  Assembly  to  exercise  a  watchful  superri- 
sion  over  its  trustees.  No  body  of  men  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  Chureh  or  State^  without  being  called  to  an  account 
before  a  higher  power.  That  some  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Assembly  in  former  days  U  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  investment  of  trust  funds  in  bank  Stock,  especially  in  the  stocks  of  foreign 
banks,  b  both^legal  and  unwise.  The  loss  incurred  by  the  Assembly  has  been 
not  far  from  $80,000,  or  consideriibly  more  than  one-Uiird  of  their  whole  pro- 
perty. Whether  or  not  the  different  funds  can  now  be  traced  through  the 
various  changes  of  investment  to  which  they  have  been  suljeoted  at  different 
times,  is  an  interesting  inquiry.  We  believe  that  the  investigation  will  show 
that  this  can  be  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  resolution  of  Mr. 
Potts  does  not  imply  any  wont  of  confidence  in  the  trustees^  It  is  believed  that 
a  great  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
funds ;  all  the  stocks  have  been  sold,  except  the  worthless  ones,  and  various 
checks  and  rules  have  been  adopted  to  carry  out  the  trust  in  a  more ,  business- 
like manner.  The  inquiry  proposed,  will,  in  all  probability,  bring  to  light 
interesting  intelligenoe  vespecting  the  peenniary  affairs  of  our  Church.  The 
Assembly  ought,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  its  funds 
by  a  special  conmdttee.  A  great  deal  may  also  be  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  new  members  into  such  a  corporation,  at  reasonable  intervals. 

OOBRXSFONDENCS  WITH  OTbSR  BODIXS. 

Delegates  were  appointed,  as  usual,  to  the  bodies  in  correspondence  with  the 
General  Assembly.  The  appointment  of  these  delegates  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance.  *  A  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  a  man  of 
character  and  ability.  Great  good  or  great  ii\jury  may  be  done  abroad  by  the 
person  representing  our  Church,  especially  in  these  times  of  jealousy  and  agi- 
tation. Important  questions  relating  to  our  principles,  and  policy,  may  o(»ne  up 
for  discussion;  and  our  delegates  should,  in  all  respects,  be  men  equal  to  emer- 
gencies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  Assodation  of  Massachusetts  declined 
sending  a  delegate  this  year  to  our  Assembly,  partly  because  no  delegate  from 
our  body  was  sent  to  theirs,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and  pftrtly  because 
the  Assembly  gave  a  very  plain  declaration  of  its  unwillingness  to  have  its  own 
ecclesiastical  action  interfered  with  by  foreign  bodies.  The  Assembly  this  year 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Association,  with  the  distinct  avowal* 
that  it  "  by  no  means  recedes '^  frt>m  ^e  resolution  of  last  year.  We  trust  our 
New  England  brethren  will  continue  their  correspondence  in  a  form  that  will 
be  mutually  beneficial.  It  seems  unreasonable,  that  a  body  like  the  Massachu- 
setts Association,  which  only  possesses  advisory  powers  over  its  own  churches* 
should  attempt  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  legislation  of  other  churches. 
Suppose  that  the  General  Assembly  were  to  express,  through  its  delegates,  its 
sympathies  with  that  party  in  Massachusetts  which  distrusts  the  soundness  of 
theological  instruction  at  Andover,  and  should  insist  upon  such  action  as  may 
remove  suspicion  from  that  sehool  of  the  prophets;  or  suppose  that  the^ Assem- 
bly were  to  urge  the  Connecticut  Association  to  attempt  to  purify  Yal^  College 
from  philosophy  **  falsely  so  called,^'  and  were  to  intermeddle  with  the  various 
.  doctrinal  discussions  which  agitate  the  ministera  and  churches— is  it  not  easy 
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to  see  that  the  desoendantB  of  the  Pnriteiui  wonld  not  relish  tlue  Tolaliatary 
warfare  ?  We  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  Ghorch  will  steadily  adhere  to  th^e 
plan  of  correspondence  with  the  Congregational  Chnrohes,  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages which  spring  from  Christian  intercourse,  and  from  the  commonicationg 
of  intelligence  relating  to  their  mutual  opera^ons.  But  if  other  chnrohes  are 
determined  to  interfere  with  our  internal  legislation,  and  thus  pervert  the  origi- 
nal purposes  of  correspondence,  we  think  they  now  onderstand  that  it  will  foe 
taken  as  an  indication  to  have  ns  resort  to  peaoeable  and  honourable  means  to 
avoid  the.  agitations  which  must  otherwise  necessarily  ensue.  There  are  00 
many  methods  through  the  press  of  bearing  testimony  against  what  is  consid- 
ered evil,  and  of  discussing  measures  of  duty  and  poliey,  that  there  b  no  justi- 
fication in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  oourtesies  of 
ecclesiastical  correspondence,  to  obtrude  opinions  which  are  as  insignificant  in 
producing  any  useful  results,  as  they  are  uncalled  for  and  gratuitous  in  the 
premises.  Our  Church  has  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  Puritans  and  their  true 
descendants ;  and  fi&r  distant  be  the  day,  when  fraternal  intercourse  shall  be 
interrupted  between  brethren  who  ou^t  to  agree  together  in  unity  1 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  delegates 
from  foreign  bodies,  was  this  year  exceedingly  pleasant  and  usefuL  Drs.  Coit» 
Wheeler  and  Scott  left  the  best  impressions,  both  personally  and  in  r^^aid  to 
the  churches  they  represented.  All  felt  it  to  be  good  to  have  snoh  men  with  us. 
They  will  be  held  in  honourable  and  grateful  remembrance. 

A  CHBAP  RELIGIOUS  NXW8PAFSB. 

The  subject  of  a  cheap  paper  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Asseim- 
bly.  The  olifect  aimed  at  is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  being  the  diffusion  of 
religious  intelligence  among  all  the  families  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  general  edification.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  press  is  an  important 
agency  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  in  the  development  of  Christian 
character,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  community,  then  the  establishment  of  a 
cheap  paper  must  be  regarded  with  some  interest.  What  is  meant  by  a  cheap 
paper?  The  idea  is  now  commonly  entertained,  that  a  weekly  religious  paper, 
in  order  to  be  cheap,  must  be  offered  at  one  dollar  a  year,  or  two  cents  a  number. 
A  higher  price  than  this  Would  bring  it  so  near  teethe  oidinary  price,  that  the 
name  wotdd  scarcely  be  characteristic  The  following  is  the  price  of  the  news- 
papers now  having  a  circulation  in  the  Presbyterian  Church: 

The  Presbyterian, 
Watchman  and  Observer^ 
Presbyterian  Advocate; 
Presbyterian  Herald,      '. 
Presbyterian  of  the  Wes^ 
Southern  Presbyterian, 
Presbyterian  Reccord, 
St.  Louis  Presbyterian* 
New  YoriL  Observer, 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  " 
religious  weekly  very  considerably. 

Is  a  cheap  paper  needed  in  our  Church?  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  adduce 
yarions  arguments  in  favour  of  their  measure.  Fivst,  Tfie  present  price  of 
religions  papers  is  so  hi{^  that  a  great  many  familiesi  in  our  Church  cannot 
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be  indnoed  to  take  one.  Second^  The  prioe  1$  above  the  market  price  at  which 
many  excellent  secular  papers  are  sold,  and  is  higher  than  is  warranted  by  the 
expenses  of  publication.  Third,  The  combined  circulation  of  all  the  religious 
papers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  over  30,000,  whilst  the  number  of  our 
families  is  about  200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  replied^  that  in  our  exten- 
sive country,  no  one  paper  can  gain  a  universal  circulation;  that  a  great  many 
families  will  not  take  a  paper,  even  if  it  be  a  cheap  one;  that  the  present  price 
of  newspapers  affords  a  very  inadequaito  remuneration;  and  that  the  local 
papers  for  the  different  sections  of  our  country,  which  are  answering  a  highly 
important  purpose,  would  be  injured  in  their  circulation.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  fact  that  a  cheap  pa}^r  seems  to  be  demanded  by  a  large  number  of  intel- 
ligent ministers,  elders  and  laymen,  seems  to  give  no  litUe  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  scheme. 

On  what  prineiple  shall  the  cheap  paper  be  established  and  conducted? 
The  following  is  the  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  last  As- 
sembly: 

1.  Resolved,  That  instead  of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Record,''  as  now  pub- 
lished, the  Board  of  Publication  be  directed  to  issue  and  circulate,  as  early  and 
as  extensively  as  possible,  a  religious  weekly  paper  of  the  common  size  and 
form,  on  good  material,  of  fur  execution,  and  of  the  very  best  character,  and 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be  uni&rmly  pre-paid. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  be  urged  upon  all  our  church  courts,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers, to  aid  the  Board  in  the  estabhshing  of  the  paper,  and  in  its  circulation,  sp 
that  it  mav  reach  every  family  willing  to  receive  it. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tiw  Assembly,  this  paper  should  be  the 
medium  of  communication  from  our  Board  to  the  churches ;  and  that  for  a 
time,  the  several  Boards  should  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  amount 
of  room  they  shall  occupy;  this  compensation  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
eircumstances  of  the  paper  shall  require  it 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  appoint  an  editor  for 
the  paper,  who  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  its  interests;  also  to  keep  an 
exact  account  with  the  paper ;  and  to  report  animaUy  to  the  AEsembly. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  additional  duty  here  l^d  upon  the  Board  of 
Publication,  it  be  reoommended  to  the  increased  hben^ity  of  the  churches. 

The  principle  of  ecdesiasHcdl  superintendence  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
much  favour,  at  present  at  leasts  in  our  Church.  The  advocates  of  the  cheap 
paper,  however,  argue  that  we  adopt  the  principle  of  church  action  in  our  mis* 
aionaiy  and  education  operations,  and  also  in  the  publication'of  books,  tracts, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  paper,  and  therefore  that  no  new  prineiple  is  adopted  by 
superintending  ecclesiastically  a  weekly  reli^ous  paper  for  all  our  families. 
It  is  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  power  would  be  too  great  to 
entrust  to  any  single  editor,  that  in  the  recent  conflicts  of  our  Church  an  official 
paper  migjit  have  endangered  distinctive  Presbyterianism,  and  that  such  under- 
takings had  better  be  left  to  the  competition  of  individu^^nterprise. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  plan,  recommended  by  the  committee,  of  super- 
ceding the  '^Home  and  Foreign  Record,"  and  of  malting  the  Boards  co-operate, 
to  some  extent,  in  establishing  the  new  paper,  we  may  remark  that  this  plan 
has  some  advantages  over  any  other  plan  of  Church  action.  It  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  our  papers ;  it  provides  for  the  Boards  a  more  popular  mode  of 
communicating  with  the  churches;  and  it  secures  an  interesting  weekly,  espe- 
cially for  those  families  who  cannot  afford  a  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church  is  probably  not  now  prepared  to  abandon  the  Record,  which  is  only 
in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  nor  is  it  willing  to  engage  in  any  scheme 
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which  oomoiitB  00  great  power  to  a&y  ain^e  man*  and  which  ndi^t  endanger 
the  success  of  the  different  local  papers  thronishont  our  bounds. 

Notwithstanding  our  oonyictions  that  the  Church  is  not  at  present  prepared 
to  embark  in  the  work  of  establishing  a  cheap  religious  paper,  we -cannot  get  rid 
of  the  impression  that  such  a  paper  is  much  needed,  and  that,  if  started  and 
conducted'in  the  right  waj,  it  would  succeed.  Cheapness  is  a  strongly  marked 
trait  in  the  operations  of  the  press  at  the  present  day;  and  it  is  aetoniahin^ 
what  an  impulse  is  given  to  its  issues  by  this  means.  There  is  every  probar 
bility  that  a  we^ly  reli^ous  paper,  established  by  private  enterprise  and  con<< 
ducted  with  ability,  would  command,  in  a  year  or  two,  20,000  subscribers  at 
one  dollar  each.  Let  New  York  be  the  place  of  publfbation ;  let  the  paper  be  a 
little  larger  than  the  half  sheet  of  the  Observer;  let  it  advocate  the  good  old 
principles  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Pla^ 
forms ;  let  it  be  thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine,  without  offensively  meddling 
with  the  forms  of  church  government,  particularly  as  between  Presbyterian^ 
and  Congregationalists ;  in  a  word;  let  it  be  ably  and  wisely  edited  by  a  man 
who  understands  the  times ;  let  it  be  exclusively  rdigioua ;  and  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  scheme  would  be  eminently  successful.  As  the 
basis,  in  part,  of  this  prophecy  of  success,  we  appeal  to  the  ^^Qenessee  Eoange- 
Utt"  published  at  Rochester — one  of  the  ablest,  most  wisely  conducted,  and 
most  edifying  reli^oue  papers  belonging  to  any  denomination*  in  the  United 
States — a  self-sustaining  paper  already,  and  with  an  increasing  patronage. 
The  idea  of  edUoriai  abUUy  ought  to  be  prominent  in  connexion  with  that  of 
cheapness  of  price.    A  clusap  paper  cannot  afford  to  have  an  indifferent  editor. 

PKIKCBTON  THSOLOGICAL  SEMHTART. 

The  debate  and  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  Theo> 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  were  among  the  interesting  items  that  engaged 
public  attention.  / 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Betolved,  That  the  Assembly  unite  vrith  the  Board  in  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  confidence  towards  the  JElev.  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  who  has  for  two 
years  faithMly  filled  the  ofiice  of  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Govehmient,  and  that  believing  the  providence  of  God  has  called  him  to  another 
field  of  service,  his  resignation  of  his  Professorship  be,  and  ia  hereby  accepted^ 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.,  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  transferred  from  his  present  professorship  to  that  of  Ecclesiastical  History; 
and  that  his  salary  be  the  same  as  that  of  previous  incumbents  in  the  same 

ofiice.  . 

3.  Besohedt  That  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature, 
made  vacant  by  the  above  transfer  of  we  Rev.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.,  be 
filled  by  this  Assemblv. 

4.  Resolved,  That  tnis  Assembly  will  receive  nominations,  and.fix  a  time,  for 
the  election  of  a  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Litera- 
ture be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Professors. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  it  is  desirable  for  each 
of  the  Professors  to  give  instruction  in  some  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures; 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  are  herebv  authonzed  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  shall  effect  this  object,  if  the  way  be  clear,  and  are  requested  to  report  their 
action  on  the  subject  to  tiie  next  Assembly. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  following  branches  of  instruction,  vis:  the  Composition 
and  Pelivery  of  Sermons,  «nd  Ohoroh  Government,  which  have  hitherto  belonged 
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to  the  Pfofetaonhip  of  Ohnxch^SiatAry,  be  tniiMf erred  to  the  Prof eMor  of  Pa«- 
tonJ  TheoloffY.    « 

^^  i2e4oiltw3^  That  henceforth  the  tiUe  of  the  Profeasor^h^  of  Church  History 
be  tha,t  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

l!he  debate  on  the  transfer  of  Professor  J.  Addison  Alexander  from  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  Literature  to  that  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  earnest,  manly,  intelligent,  and  kind.  The  argumeate  in  favour  of  the 
transfer,  were  the  special  importance  of  the  Historical  department  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Ohurch,  the  superior  qualifications  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der for  the  investigations  demanded,  the  fact  that  he  at  present  had  only  hcdf 
the  departmeut  of  Biblical  Literature,  ^Dr.  Hodge  having- reteined  all  relating 
to  the  New  ^&tament>)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suiteble  man  for  Ecclesias- 
tical Histoiy  whilst  the  vacancy  in  the  Oriental  department  could  be  well  sup- 
plied by  a  minister  in  view,  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  t^e  studente  of  the 
Seminary  for  the  new  anrangement,  and  the  unanimQ,UB  recommeiidation  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  in  ite  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  replied  that 
the  Biblical  department,  was  the  most  important  of  the  two;  that  Dr.  J.  Addison 
Alexander  had  already  given  great  distinction  to  the  Seminary  by  his  instruo- 
tions  and  books  on  Biblical  laterature ;  that  a  number  of  competent  men  might 
be  found  for  the  History  Professorship,  but  none  to  compare  with  Dr.  A.  for 
the  Biblical,  and  that  such  changes  were  not  desirable,  unless  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  imperative  necessify. 

The  transfer  of  Dr.  Alexander  was  finally  made  by  a  vote  of  180  to  38. 

,The  election  of  a  Professor  to  supply  Dr.  Alexiaader's  plftce  in  the  Professor* 
ship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,-  next  occupied  the  care  of  the  Assem* 
bly*  The  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Green  was  the  candidate  in  nomination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  management  and  instruo- 
tions  of  the  Seminary.  Thjd  friends  of  the  Seminary  looked  to  Mr.  Green  as 
Dr.  Alexander's  successor,  on  account  of  his  very  eminent  attainmente  in 
scholarship,  his  well-balanced  mind,,  his  reli^ous  character,  his  tried  accepta- 
bility as  an  instructor,  %nd  the  general  cohfidenoe  reposed  in  him  as  a  muuster 
of  the  gospel.  The  chief  objections  to  Mr.  Green  were  his  youth  and  want  of 
pastoral  experience.    The  vote  by  ballot  resulted  as  follows : 

'Whole  number  of  votes,  - 175 

Neeessiry  to  a  choice,       -       -       -       -•-       -         88 

Pot  Wm.  Henry  Green, 112 

* "  James  Clark,              ..'.--  31 

"  J.  H.  Thomwell,.        -       -       -       -       .  23 

"   Thomas  Smyth,           •-..-.  7 

"  0.  'G.  Jonel^,  [not  in  noraintttion]        -       -  2 

This  large  and  decisive  msgority  was  peculiarly  gratifying  nnder  the  circum- 
stances. No  ether  man  in  the  Church  could  have  commanded  50  votes.  The 
gentiemen  who  received  votes  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Green,  were  supported  by 
their  respective  friends,  rather  as  a  testimonial  to  their  worth  and  qualifications 
than  from  any  decided  and  radical  objection  to  the  successful  candidate. 
Indeed,  the  delegate  who  nominated  Dr.  Clark,  suggested  the  desirableness, 
after  the  ballot,  of  giving  to  Mr.  Green  a  unanimous  expression  of  confidence; 
but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Green  ol^jeoted  to  this  course  as  unvisual  and  as  a  bad 
precedent  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eleotiou  of  Mr.  Green,  so  accept- 
able to  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  in  the  Eastern  Synods,  will 
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i«4oand>  -in  tbe  kindl  prawdanoe  of  Oodt  in  tlia  pniapetilj  of  thiit  veiianible 
and  influential  Institution. 

The  debate  and  action  of  the  General  AsBombiy,  eluoidated,  in  a  Ttfrj  graU-* 
fying  manner,  the  following  points: 

1.  The  interest  taken  bj  ail  McHons  ef  the  Church  in  tiie  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton.  The  Institution  was  justly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
w^iole  Church,  and  the  particular  friends  of  the  other  Seminaries,  engaged  in 
the  debate  with  a  seal  ti^  was  efidenoe  of  4nmest  attachment  and  uniTersal 
interests 

2.  A  vKUckJvl  I^ovidenee  superintends  this  important  Seminary.  Its  fHends 
were  not  a  little  anxious  about  the  result  on  the  questions  at  issue ;  but  they  ca& 
trace  in  the  particular  deYelo|»nents  of  the  last  two  years,  as  in  the  general 
history  of  the  Institution^  the  most  ample  proof  that  .**the  Lord  reigneth." 

3.  The  recommendation  of  measures  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  Boatyi  oflHreo' 
toTM,  is  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  influential  with  the  AssemMy.  Such  a 
recommendation,  especially  when  giyen  in  a  modest  manner,  and  without  claims 
of  authority,  is  always  thankfully  feomy^  by  a  toge  number  of  delegates. 
The  Directors  of  the  Seminaries  at  Prinoeton  and  at  Allegheny,  both  recoifr- 
mended  the  arrangements  that  were  fln&lly  adopted. 

4.  The  importance  of  eceletiasiieal  mpermHon  in  matters  pertaining  especially 
to  theological  education.  The  prospects  of  the  election  of  an  unqualified  or 
unsound  man  to  a  professorship,  are  exceedingly  small  in  such  a  body  as  the 
General  Assembly.  We  consider  the  arrangements  for  the  purity  and.safe|;y  of 
Prinoeton  Seminary,  which  is  under  ecclesiastical  control,  as  far  superior  4to 
those  on  which  AndoTer  and  other  Seminaaries  are  left  to  depend.  A  self-per- 
petuating and  small  body  of  trdstees,  or  visitors,  is  fAt  more  likely  to  become 
eorrupt,  or  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  to' grow  carelets  an  the  administration  of  tlieir 
trust,  than  the  delegates  of  a  whole  €hurch. 

BOARD  OF  KOrOATIOK* 

Our  reason  for  making  remarics  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  ih  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Education,  is  that  the  Ajisembly  authorised  certain  changes 
in  its  plans  which  need  to  be  thoroughly  under;»tood.  We  shall  therefore 
insert  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly}  and  add  such  explai^ations  as  may  seem* 
necessary. 

The  Committee  to  whom  had  heea  referred  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion submitted  the  following  resolutions,. which  were  read : 

1.  Eesolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the  wants  of  the  Church, 
and  the  jgeneral  improvement  of  the  age  demand  mcreasing  attention  to  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  that  with  the  view,  partly,  of 
keeping  more  prominent  the  idea  of  tiie  necessity  of  literary  attainments  in  our 
canfdidates,  and  partiy  with  the  view  of  other  advantages,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  hereby  allowed  to  give  their  appropriations  the'' title  of  scholarships; 
and  the  Presbyteries  are  enjoined  to  use  tnetr  best  endeavours  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  ministry. 

Two  reasons  weighed,  with  the  Board  in  recommending  this  designation. 

1.  The  name  of  scholarship  keeps  the  ihmg  implied  more  distanctiy  before 
the  Church.  It  is  a  familiar  and  a  descriptive  name.  It  characterises,  better 
than  any  other,  the  idea  to  be  exinressed;  and  helps  to  make  prominent  the 
indispensable  importance  of  sohohuship  as  a  qualification  for  the  ministry. 

2.  The  distribution  of  appropriations  in  the  fiozm  of  seholarBhips  also 
rdkve$f  to  mmt  ^tUM^  ihe/eelih^  qf^  eandidafet. 
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It  is  a  fact  known  to  ilie  Board,  that  candidates  sometimes  make  olje^ons 
to,  and  Bometimes  decline,  the  appropriations  of  the  Chnroh,  beoanse  made  with 
the  appearance  t)f  pure  charity  disbursements.  Althongh  there  is  no  real 
ground  of  objection  to  the  present  form  of  appropriations,  yet  if  a  modification 
can  be  made  in  a  manner  less  obnoxions  to  a  delicate  'sense  of  honour  and  inde- 
pendence, it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  adopt  it.  Names  haye  an  influence  in 
giring  popularity  and  success  to  all  enterprises.  And  especially  in  the  distrir 
bution  of  charitable  funds  should  the  donor  regard  the  sensibiUtieB  of  the 
subjects  of  his  beneyolence  by  the  choice  of  methods,  which  at  least  he^ 
JuUy  in  view  the  equivalent  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  recipient  to 
render. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  practice' of  requiring  a  nledge  from  young  men  to  enter 
the  ministry,  especially  in  tiie  early  stages  of  tneir  preparatotr  studies,  is  not 
deemed  conducive  to  the  best  interests,  either  6f  the  candidates,  or  of  the 
Church;  and  tiie  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  authorized  to  modify  their 
rules  aecordingly. 

This  resolution  ef  the  Assembly  is  not  exaoUy  understood  by  some  who  were 
not  present  at  the  Assembly,  as  we  infer  from  remarks  in  some  of  the  papers. 
The  olject  of  the  Assembly  was  to  leave  the  examination  of  candidates  with 
the  Presbyteries,  without  requiring  any  itritUn  pUdffU.  The  resolution  does 
not  dispense  with  a  dedaroHon  to  (he  Presbytery  of  a  preaeni  purpose  to  enter 
the  ministry ;  nor  does  it  absolve  a  young  man  from  any  of  the  obligations 
naturally  binding  under  the  circumstances.  The  Bokrd  of  Education,  believe, 
indeed,  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  whole  plan  of  our  educational  Opera- 
tions, if  indigent  young  men  of  the  proper  talents  and  character  were  educated 
in  academies  and  colleges,  without  any  examination  before  the  Presbytery  ae  to 
their  intentions  to  enter  the  ministry,  until  they  were  prepared  to  commence 
their  theological  studies.  But  these  riews  were  not  ur^  upon  the  Assembly, 
nor  does  the  resolution,  as  passed,  have  reference  to  them.  It  simply  declares 
that  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  vow  or  pledge  is  inexpedient.  The  fiwt  that 
the  written  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  candidate  has  afways  gone  by 
the  name  of  pledffty  shows  that  its  effect  was  practically  more  than  the  mere 
declaration  of  a  present  purpose. 

The  practice  of  requiring  these  written  p}edges  grew  up  with  the  forms  of  the 
voluntuy  Societies.  For  several  years,  the  candidates  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  were  remnnmended  by  examining  committees  appointed  by  the  Board. 
In  such  circumstances  .a' written  pledge  was  more  necesiuy.  But  since  the 
whole  matter  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  recom* 
mendation  of  young  men  i^y  be  wisely  lefb  with  the  sound  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cretion, of  these  bodies. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  still  require  a  young  man  to  refund  all  moneys  he 
may  have  received,  if  he  abandons  his  intention  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  is 
also  still  required  to  go  through  a  three  years'  course  of  theological  study ;  and 
the  &ct  of  his  receiving  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  will  be  equivalent  to 
his  declared  acquieaoence  in  all  its  rules.  In  short  the  pUdgt  has  been  done 
away  with,  so  far  as  it  was  moti  liable  to  be  a  snare  to  the  conscience.  Whilst 
'there  are  still  entanglements,  in  the  judgn^ent  of  many,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  hereafter  removed,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  which  was  not  far  from  unani- 
mous, has  obliterated  the  nnpresbyterian  featuie  of  what  has  been  considered 
inractieally  a  written  pledge.  One  of  the  beneficial  eflbcts  of  this  B»ay  be 
increased  attention  on  the  part  of  Ptesbyteries  to  the  examination  and  over* 
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sight  of  ih0  yofmg  lii«n  who  may  oomo  before  them,  as  candidates  for  the 
tKunistry. 

3.  Beaoked,  That  this  Assembly  nrefer  that  ^pnng  men  within  their  bounds 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  should  be  officiallT  recog> 
ni'zed  as .  candidates  under  the  the  care  of  Presbyteries,  only  when  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  upon  their  theological  studies,  and  until  that  time  they  be 
regarded  simply  as  students  on  probation,  under  the  general  wi^tch  and  patron- 
age  of  the  Presbyteries. 

The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  require  a  full  examination  of  those  who 
have  been  studying  in  reference  to  the  ministry  at  the  academy  or  college, 
when  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary.  Our  Plan  of  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  condder  young  men  as .  ecclesiastically  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  only  when  they  have  receiyed  a  diploma  from  some  college,  or  have 
prosecuted  studies  which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
Uon.  This  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  tharefore,  not  only  makes  our  plaa 
more  conformable  to  our  ecclesiastical  order,  but  it  brings  the  young  men^  on 
their  leaving  college,  before  their  Presbyteries,  and  requires  another  examina- 
tion before  they  are  officially  regarded  sa  candidates  under  their  carift. 

Before  this  renewed  examination,  the  young  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  oa 
probation  and  under  "  the  general  watch  and  supewision  of  the  Presbyteries.'' 
Their  ofy'ect  is  and  has  been  to  enter  the  ministry ;  but  the  Church  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  enrol  them  as  her  candidates.  She  requires  them  to  re-exainine 
their  motives  and  qualifications,  and  to  give  the  Presbyteries  another  opportu- 
nity of  testing  their  merit  before  they  are  officially  recognized  as  candidates. 
A  number  of  the  Presbyteries  have  always  acted  upon  this  principle,  in  times 
past.    The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  is  believed  to  be  both  orderly  and  wise. 

4.  Resolved,  That  whilst  home  nurture  is,  according  to  the  word,  of  Gk>d  and 
the  covenant  of  his  grace,  a  main  reliance  of  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of 
her  children.  Providence  also  testifies  to  the  importance  of  public  education  on 
Christian  principles  in  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  ana  particularly  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  Christian  education  and  the  power  of  tlie  Gospel  as 
proclaimed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  therefore  tiiat  h«me,  the  school,  and  the  Church, 
should  all  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  resolution  it  up  to  the  mark*  It  distinctly  declares  the  importance  of 
oonducting  education  on  religious  pr^ciples,  wherever  the  process  may  be  car- 
ried on,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  divine  blessing  will  attend  s6ch  education; 
but  how  can  it  be  expected  if  God  and  his  word  are  dishonoured  and  disowned? 
The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  ei^oy  him  for  ever.  '*  Whatever 
ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  mt  drink,  do  All  to  the  glory  of  God.''  Is  not  the  soul 
more  than  meat  and  its  education  than  drink? 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly,  entertfuning  a  lively  interest  in 
Colleges,  in  view|of  tiie  past  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  present 
prosperity,  and  its  future  hopes^  learn  with  great  satisfaction  the  general  pro- 
msa  attending  this  department  of  Christian  education,  and  also  the  addition  of 
Westminster  College  at  Buffalo,  to  the  Ust  of  these  institutions ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  our  churches  and  members  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  endow- 
ment of  our  college^,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  oi  Education  in  sustain- 
ing  them  during  tiie  interval  for  which  they  may  need  aid. 

This  resolution  confers  no  new  powers  and  duties  upon  the  Board,  Since 
1848  the  Boaid  has  aided  colleges  during  the  interval  of  their  complete  endow- 
ment, and  has  also  assisted  in  their  endowment,  -through  the  agency  of  its 
officers,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
felt  fiir  and  wide. 
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6.  Eesohed^  That  this  Q«nenl  Assembly  has  a  deep  eense  of  the  importance 
of*  giving  jto  its  youth  a*  Christiaa  education  in  Acaaemies  and  Colleees  on  a 
mor^  extensive  scale  thim  has  yet  been  practised  within  our  bounds,  ana  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  some  extent  in  bringing  forward  promising  young 
men  of  suitable  character,  other  than  candidates  for  tiie  ministry,  the  Soard  of 
Education  are  hereby  authorized  to  apply  to  this  object  whatever  funds  may  be 
thus  Specifically  appropriated  by  the  donors. 

By  this  resolution  the  Board  of  Education  is  authorised  to  apply  any  sums 
that  may  be  speicifioaUy  given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  deserving  young 
men,  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  amount  contributed  for. 
this  purpose  may  be  small,  but  it  will  be  usefully  expended.  '  Sometimes  the 
Board  has  received  applications  from  ministers  who  were  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  collocate  education  for  their  sons.  Promising  youth  might  be 
sent  to  our  Presbyterial  academies  and  colleges^  who  would  otherwise  never 
ei\}oy  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education  of  a  high  grade.  '  If  there  are 
boaeyolent  individuals  in  our  Church,  who  are  disposed  to  assist  in  this  manner 
young  men  of  high  talent  and  character,  it  is  wise  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  doin^  so.  ^ 

7.  Jiesolvedt  That  in  coPecting  funds  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
Board  shall,  in  all  cases,  keep  the  contributions  for  candidates  and  for  schools, 
academies,  and  coU^s,  distinct  from  each  other ;  but  if  no  special  direction  is 
indicated,  then  the  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

Every  person  wbp  contributes  to  the  Boatd  has  the  opportunity  of  distinctly 
specifying  how  his  donation  shall  be  appropriated,  whether  to  the  assistance  of 
candidates  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  the  support  of  schools,  academies^ 
and  colleges.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  able  will  contribute  to  both  depart- 
ments. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education,  on  account  of  its  responsible 
work,  and  the  increased  pecuniary  liabilities  attending  it,  be  commended  to  the 
liberality  of  our  churches,  and  that  the  Presbyteries  are  invited  to  secure  collec- 
tions for  the  cause  of  ednoation,  either  general  or  ministerial,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  churches. 

Is  not  the  educational  work  of  the  Presbyterian  CSiurch  one  of  veiy  great 
importance  f  It  should,  then,  be  helped  forward  by  a  liberal  contribution  from 
every  church.  The  true  rules  for  giving  are,  I.  Eeery  body  something.  2. 
Each  according  to  his  ability.  3.  AU  from  love  to  Christ.  ^  Our  Boards  would 
have  overflowing  treasuries  if  these  rules  were  acted  upon.  Are,  they  not  the 
right  rules  ? 

^  9.  Resolved,  That  the  last  Thursday  of  February  be  observed  as  a  day  of  spe- 
cial prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  €K)d  upon  the  youth  of  our  land, 
who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  literary  institutions,  and  especially  that  many 
of  them  may  be  called  and  qualified  by  divine  grace  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Nothing  can  be  done  successfully  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with- 
out the  divine  blessing.  I^xtyer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indis- 
pensable. The  achievements  of  prayer  form  an  important  part  of  the  records 
of  Providence.  In  addition  to  daily  prayer  and  prayer  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
Assembly  has  recommended  the  observance  of  a  day  of  special,  united  prayer^ 
for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  educational  work  in  our  Church  and  country. 
Sttch  days  have  aforetime  been  memorable  in  Zion. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim;  their  consideration  elicited 
much  discussion,  which  occupied  the  Assembly  several  hours.  After  this  dis- 
oassion>  the  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  ahove  form. 
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The  Chrittian  Retrotpeet  and  RegUttr,  A  Sammary  of  the  Scientific,  Motml  and 
ReligioQB  ProgreM  of  tho  first  half  of  the  XDCth  centviy.  Bt  Robbet  Baud.  M. 
W.  Dodd,  N.  Y.  1861. 

r 

Dr.  Baird  has  given  to  the  public  a  useful  and  interesting  memorial  of 
the  general  progress  of  the  age.  He  proposes  hereafter  to  edit  an  Annual 
on  the  same  topics,  the  present  volume  being  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  series. 
No  other  man  within  our  knowledge  is  so  competent  to  the  task ;  and  we 
predict  success  in  the.undertaking,  under  the  auspices  -of  the  author  of 
'*  Religion  in  America.'*  These  volumes  must  become  standard  reposi- 
tories of  general  statisties. 

J  TriiniU  of  F^itU  jiffeetimu    A  Sermon,  proaohed  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jxn  Kiax- 
PATmicK.    Bj  Sajhtbl  B.  How,  D*  D.    New  Bninewick^  N.  J. 

A  sermon  full  of  precious  gospel  truth  and  biographical  reminiscences 
of  a  venerable  and  excellent  servant  of  the  Lord.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was 
tlie  daughter  of  Col.  John  Bajardr  one  of  the  ruling  elders  who  attended 
the  first  General  Assembly— -a  man  of  influence  in  Church  and  State.  At 
the  age  of  19,  she  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ^nd  for  more  than  sixty 
years  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God,  her  Saviour.  As  a  theologian,  she  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Henry,  Scott,  Witherspoon,  Baxter,  Doddridge, 
&c.  Benevolence  shone  forth  in  her  actions.  A  eourteous  **  gentle- 
woman," she  was  revered  in  the  high  aphere  of  life  she  moved  in,  as  well 
as  by  persons  of  every  rank.  Her  husband  was  the  H-en,  Andrew  Kirk* 
pMrick,  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey.  Her  pon-in-law, 
Dr.  How>  owed  it  to  the  Chnrch  as  well  as  to  his  own  heart,  to  testify  to 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  this  ezcdlent  Christian  lady. 

eRatOFy  ^f  thi  Pttrittuu  im  Emglandy  and  of  the  P&grm  Falhen,  ^    Robett  Carter  ds 

Brothen,  New  York. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H«  Stowell,  Pro» 
fessor  of  Theolo^  in  Rotherham  College,  and  the  second  part  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  author  of  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  &c.  Both  parts  of  this 
work  are  written  with  ability,  and  we  cordiajly  recommend  the  volume, 
as  embodying  important  historical  truth  in  an  attractive  form.  The  Puri« 
tans  and  Pilgrims  were  men  whose  character  and  deeds  command  the' 
homage  of  all  who  love  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  appreciate  the 
stem  virtues  of  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine.  Let  such  volumes  be 
multiplied.  The  hierarchists,  who  hate  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  would  fain 
pervert  history  into  a  sort  of  High  Church  Testimonial.  [Vide.Coit's  Puri- 
tani8m.3  The  present  volume  is  an  effectusd  exposure  of  these  legerde* 
main  arts. 

The  lift  of  John  Ramdoiph  of  Roanoke.    By  Hush  A.  Gabijuu.    AppletOB  &  Ce^t 

New  York,  1851. 

John  Randolph  was  in  many  respects  a  great  man-Hiiie  of  the  greatest 
that  ever  lived  in  the  United  States.    That  Jie  had  many  in&imitiefl  his 
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best  irieiids  i^dmU.  A  review  ofliUr  polilieal  lUe  k  not  within  the  purpoaee 
of  oar  Magtzine ;  but  we  express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Garland  has  written 
a  very  interesting  biographfi  and  one  which  throws  light  upon  the  consti« 
tutional  history  of  our  country. 

'  As  to  the  rdigiatu  career  of  Mr.  Randolph,  it  is  a  remarkable  one, 
He  seems  to  have  been  trained  by.  his  mother  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christianity.  But  his  advancing  youth  gradually  dissipated  his  early 
impressions.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  and  joined  with  Jefferson 
in  the  idea  that  a  disbelief  in  Revelation  was  the  highest  proof  of  freedom. 
Mr.  Randolph  himself  says  that  **{or4too  and  twenty  y^(Btr$  my  feet  had 
neter  croased  the  threshold  of  the  houee  of  prayer.**  We  have  read  with 
attention,  several  times,  all  in  Mr.  Garlantrs  book  that  relates  to  Mr.  Ran** 
doiph's  religious  experience— for  he  professed  to  have  become  a  Christian 
in  1818— and  are  pained  to  say  that  .the  evidences  of  a  scriptural  chang^ 
of  heart  are  not  more  apparent  in  his  writings  than  in  his  sabseqoent  life. 
The  following  is  die  letter  commanicatin^  to  his  mtimate  friend,  Franeis  S* 
Key,  Esq.y  the  intelhgenee  of  his  eonvemon : 

KoAKOKs,  Sept.  7, 1818. 

Oongvalalafte  me  dear  Frank — wish  me  joy  you  need  not ;  ^ve  it  yon  cannot 
'*-l  am  at  last  zeooneiled  to  my  €k>d,  and  haveassoranoe  of  his  pardon,  through 
faith  in  Christ,  acttiBSti.  which  the  very  gates  of  hell  cannot  previul.  Fear  ha& 
been  driven  out  by  perfect  love.  I  now  know  that  you  hiw  ho.w  I  fed;  and 
within  a  mdnth,  for  the  first  time,  I  understand  yonr  feelings  and  character, 
and  that  of  every  real  Christian.    Love  to  Mrs.  Key  and  your  brood. 

I  am  not  now  afraid  of  being  *^  righteous  overmuch,''  or  of  "Methodbtical 
notions.''  Thine,  in  Tmth, 

•F.  R.  OF  R. 

Let  Meade  [now  Bishop]  know  the  glad  tidinfls,  and  let  him,  if.  he  has  kept 
it,  read  and  preserve  my  letter  to  him-from  Rinninond  years  ago. 

A  few  weeks  afiar,  he-  writes  to  another  friend,  Dr»  Brockenbrongh,  as 
ioUows:. 

Although  feiar  hath  been  oast  out  by  perfect  love,  I  have  never  yet  gone  to 
tiie  altar,  neither  have  I  been  present  at  the  performance  of  divine  serrice, 
unless  indeed  I  mav  so  call  my  reading  the  litargy  of  oor  Cttiurch,  and  some 
ohapters  of  the  Bible  to  my  poor  negroes  on  Sunday. 

Tne  consummation  of  my  eonversion — ^I  use  the  word  in  its  strictest  sen^e— is 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  conviction  unwiUingly  forced 
upon  me,  that  the  very  few  friends  which  an  unprosperous  life  (the  fruit  of  an 
ungovernable  temper)  had  left  me,  were  daily  losing  their  hold  upon  me,  in  a 
Urmer  grasp  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensuality. 


.We  foifoear  making  remarks  upon  Mr.  Randolph's  religious 
ties.  Would  that  the  evidences  of  a  genuine  work  of  mce  in  his  heart 
had  been  illustrated  in  a  life  devoted  to  Ohrist !  During  his  last  few  years, 
he  became  an  opium  eater;  or  to  use  his  own  language,  **I  live  by,  if  not 
upon  opium."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  habit  grew  out  of 
mere  self-indulgence ;  but  from  whatever  cause.it  arose,  it  was  carried  to.  a 
sinful  and  degrading  extent,  resulting,  according  to  his  biographer,  **in 
many  of  the  aberrations  of  mind  and  of  conduct,  so  much  regretted  by  his 
friends,"  especially  in  1881  and  '82. 

We  insert  one  of  the  last  scenes  olf  his  life,  given  by  his  biographer  on 
the  authority  of  the  attending  physician,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parrish,  of 
Philadelphia. 

• 

For  a  short  time  he  lay  perfectly  quiet,  with  his  eyes  closed,  fie  suddenly 
lonaed  np  and  easlaimei—" Remorse  I  remorsel"    It  was  thviee  lepeirtsd— the 
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last  time,  at  thd  top  6f  Iub  Toioe,  with  great  agitation.  I^e  eried  oat — **  let  me 
see  the  word.  Get  a  Diotionsr]^  let  mo  see  the  word/'  ''Th^  i»  none  in  the 
room,  sir."  Write  it  down  then — ^let  me  see  the  word/'  ^  The  Doctor  picked  up 
.  one  of  his  cards,  *'  Randolph  of  Roanoke" — "  shall  I  write  it  on  this  card?''  ''  Tes» 
nothing  more  proper/'  The  word  remorse,  was  then  written  in  pencil.  He 
took  the  card  in  a  nurried  manner,  and  fastened  his  eyes  on  it  with  great  in- 
tensity. "  Write  it  on  the  back,''  he  exclaimed^t  was  so  done  and  handed 
him  again.  He  was  extremely  agitated — "Remorse I  jron  have  no  idea  what  it 
is;  yoii  can  form  no  idea  of  it^  whatever;  it  has  contributed  to  bring  me  to  my 
present  situation — ^but  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  I  have 
obtained  pardon.  Now  let  John  ta^e  your  pencil  and  draw  a  line  under  the 
word,"  wnich  was  accordingly  done.  '*What'  am  I  to  do  with  the  card?" 
inquired  the  Doctor.  "  Put  it  m  your  pocket^take  care  of  it — ^when  I  am  dead, 
look  at  it" 

f  In  the  providence  of  God,  we  saw  Mr.  Randolph  for  the  first  and  last 
time  on  the  day  before  he  died.  Admitted  to  his  diamber  simpiy  as  a 
youth  attending  an  invalid  relative  who  came  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  a 
dying  friend,  we  werc^  a  silent  spectator  of  an  extraordinary  scene*  The 
great  mind  of  the  gifted  orator  glared  through  the  death-gloom,  like  the 
varying  lightning  of  the  storm  whose  near  thunder  excited  awe  and  alarm. 
As  in  parting,  we  gently  pressed  his  hand  with  a  solemn  farewell  of  **  May 
God  bless  you,  Sir,"  we  saw  a  kindly  expression  of  the  terrible,  dark-<flashing 
eye,  which  drew  ont  the  heart  to  the  dying  man,  and  bitterly  ((id  we  lament 
the  stern  necessity  which  closed  the  brief  interview  with  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke.  Two  years  afterwards,  we  stood  by  his  grave,  a  rude  mound 
without  a  memorial,  near  his  tenandess  house.    Sic  tranHt  gloria  mundL 

"Hcnm  the  Chmrdm  the  Prestna  of  Ckriatf*    A  sennon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Das  a.    New. 

baiyport,  M«h.     Moses  H.  Sargent, 

The  venerable  author  of  this  discoursie  alludes  to  some  of  the  errors 
which  have  crept  into  the  New  England  churches  on  depravity,  atonement, 
regeneration^  &c.,  and  bears  his  emphatic  testimony  against  Xkm  injurious 
practical  tendency.  The  following  remarks  are  a  well  merited  censure 
upon  those  theologians  who  use  langnage  in  a  double  sense,  who  keep  the 
word  of  promise  to  the /ce/m/^,  but  break  it  to  the  ifUMuU 

.  .  There  is  another  thou^t  which  must  not  be  suppressed.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  our  theological  dialeci  has-  undereone  a  Strang  metamorphosis. 
Words,  whose  meaning  was  definitely  and  well  understood  m  years  past,  axe 
now  employed  only  in  an  allied,  perliaps  a  oontraiY  sense.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
the  very  same  terms  which  were  formerly  employed,  the  very  opposite  doctrines 
are  now  taught.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  less'  curious,  that  from  the  same  sermon,  dif- 
ferent hearers  carry  awav  difierent,  perhaps  opposite  ideas.  Without  bringing 
the  charge  of  direct  disnonesty,  we  may  yet  safely  say,  that  euch  modes  <n 
instruction  are  of  aJl  modes  most  undesirable.  Hearers  may  think  they  are 
advancing  in  knowledge,  when  in  fact  their  movement  is  retrograde.  Inquirers 
after  knowledge  may  be  goiQ^  in  quest  of  disappointment.  Christian  hearers 
may  find  their  ears  filled,  while  their  minds  are  starved.  Others  may  be  ever 
learning,  and  never  coming  to  Me  knoufkdge  of  ike  trvXh. 

This  equivocal  use  of  words,  I  must  iledare,  is  a  tremendous  evil.  But  is  it 
a  necessary  evU?  Is  not  the  English  language  suffidently  affluent  to  afibrd  an 
appropriate  t^pn  for  every  idea?  In  legal  courts,  it  is  well  known,  the  pleader 
is  required  to  use  words  in  a  simple,  wefi  understood,  and  definite  sense.  ShaJl 
such  accuracy  be  required  in  the  trifling  affairs  of  time,  and  when,  some  ^t^ 
interest  is  at  stake;  and  shall  ^ss ' inaccuracy  and  confusion  be  adnuttea 
whete  the  soul's  etwnal  well-being  is  concerned,  and  where  a  single  --^-^'-^'^ 
may  be  iixemediably  &*al? 
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Mmeir  of  S^huUr  Setveif  D.D^hj  Jaxm  Wood»  D.  D.     New  AABuy^  John  B. 

AndenoD.     . 

Dr.  Wood  has  managed  to  incoq)orate  into  this  memoir  a  lai^  amonnt 
of  useful  truth.  Whilst  the  book  will  be  interesting  to  general  readers, 
especially  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr.  Scovel,  it  is  more  par* 
ticularly  adapted  to  edify  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Pr. 
Scovel  was  an  earnest,  hard-working  man,  whose  influence  will  be  felt  by 
many  generations.  As  a  minister,  a  missionary  a^ent,  and  a  president  of 
a  college,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  alike  creditable  to  his  piety  and 
his  intellect.  God  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  him  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting many  good  plans  for  th6  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  His  works 
render  his  memory  fragrant  tof'the  Church  on  earth,  and  do  follow  him  into 
heaven;  whilst  his  manly  form  «'* being  still  united  to  Christ  rests  in  the 
grave  until  the  resurrection."  Dr.  Wood  has  published  during  the  year 
two  excellent  volumes  for  general  circulation,  a  TVeaHse  on  Ir^ant  Bap^ 
tUm^  and  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Scovel.  Few  men  have  a  better  tact  act 
useful  authorship;  and  we  trust  he  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  this 
influential  mode  of  doing  good* 
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N£W-SCHOOL  PRB6BTTSRIAN  CHURCH. 

This  body  met  at  Utica  and  was  opened  by  a  sermon,  &c.  The  Rev. 
AVbtrt  Barnes  was  chosen  Moderator.  Among  the  proceedings,  we  no- 
tice various  movements  which  indicate  a  disposition  to  return  more  definitely 
to  distinctive  Presbyterianism. 

1.  It  was  proposed  to  organize  the  foreign  viiiaeionaries  belonffing  to  the 
New-School  Presbyterian  Church  into  Presbyteries.  The  following  re- 
commendation was  adopted: 

'  "The  conmiitM  reoommend  that  a  oommittee  of  ihMe  ministem  beapj[>ointed 
to  confer  with  the  prudential  committee,  andto  oorrespond  with  the  ministers  of 
our  Presbyteries  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the  American  Board,  and  to 
submit  to  thfi  next  Assembly  a  report  embodying  such  information  as  maj 
enable  them  .to  judge  wisely  of  the  whole  matter.'^ 

2.  A  preliminary  step  was  taken  to  establish  Church  Boards.  A'Com> 
mittee  was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  a  plan  of  church 
extension,  by  which  missionary  and  other  operations  may  be  conducted 
under  ecclesiastical  control. 

3.  The  duty  of  superintending  theological  instruction  was  also  con- 
sidered. 

^' And  while  the  Assembly  would  not  claim  any  authority  over  tibie  theolo^- 
cal  institutions  in  which  our  young  men  are  educated,  jet  these  institutions, 
vis: — Auburn  Theological  SeminatT',  Lane  Seminary,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Maryville  Theological  Seminary  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Theoloncal  Send- 
nary  of  the  Western  Reserve,  are  hereby  requested  to  furnish  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  an  accotmt  of  their  condition,  course  of  study,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  tiie  students,  and  such  other  information  as  it  would  be. profitable 
for  the  ehurohes  to  possess,  for  publication  in  the  Appendix  to  the  minutes.'' 
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4v  The  pfan  of  tmioii^  wm  virtaally  eondenaed  by  the  eroetba  of  a 
Presbytery  in  Wisoontio,  where  hitherto  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregil« 
tioaalists  hAve*iimte4  undbr  ihe  name  of  (he  Wisconsin  Convention. 

All  these  measures  seem  to  be  wise  and  proper.  The  Assembly  meets 
next  ye^r  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


^HOTCSTANT  fiPISGQPAL  GHUjaCH« 

Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  This  diocese  has  been  mnch  aqjfitaied  for 
several  years  by  the  Posey  ite  aberrations  of  the  Bishop.  A  Raleigh  pamper 
thus  sums  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention : 


'*The  Bishop  of  the  IMocese,  and  28  dergymeii*  with  45  lay  delegates,  repre- 
sentiftg  ^  panshflSi  were  present.  This  attendanoe  was  much  more  faU  uea 
has  ever  Defore  beea  in  the  dioeese.  This  was  oaused  by  the  troubles  which 
have  occurred  within  the  last  three  years  in  reg^d  to  an  alleged  RomiBh  ten- 
dency in  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  Bishop  and  some  of  the  clergy — 
diieny  or  altogether  those  brought  here  from  other  States.  The  Bishop  made 
to  the  Convention  a  full  and  most  emphatic  retraction  of  all  those  offensive 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  he  attributes  mainly  to  violent  diseases,  which 
prostrated  his  mental  and  physical  system.  The  discussions  in  the  Convention 
were  earnest,  interesting,  and  sometimes  ezdted.  A  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  all  difficulties  was  fimilly  perfected  and  unanimously  agreea  to  under  cir- 
cumstances of  impressive  solemnity.'^ 

New  Fork.  A  jubilee  celebration  of  the  <'  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was  had  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York* 
with  special  honours.  The  charter  of  this  Society  was  granted  by  William 
III.,,  on  June  10th,  1701.  Dr.  McYickar  preached  a  sermon  two  hours 
long,  in  the  (course  of  which  he  claimed  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
the  name  of  the  English  Episcopal  Chureh.  ^  We  were  here  firaf^ 
Seventeen  years  before  dissent  cre{>t  in  surreptitiously  in  the  Mayflower, 
tte  firat  altar  set  up  in  America  was*  that  at  which  they  were  about  to  kneel 
that  day.''  The  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing ;  ''the  number  of 
communicants  was  very  large,  commencing  with  nearly  forty  eUrgy  in 
surplice^,  and  at  least  fifty  others  besides."  The  gifle  of  the  crowd  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  email  for  a  jubilee  ocoasion,  although  the  coq>oro- 
tion  of  Trinity  Church  did  well. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  Rev;  Dr.  Hal^t  began  teadine  the  offertory 
sentences,  and  the  six  deacons  received  the  alms-basons  and  coltected  the  devo* 
tions  of  the  people.  While  they  were  so  en^ged,'  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Cbmptreller 
of  the  Corporation,  advanced  to  the  altar  rail,  and  in  behalf  of  the  parish,  pre* 
sented  their  jubilee  offering  of  $3000  in  gold,  which  was  reverentiy  laid  by  the 
reetoff*  on  the  altar.  The  whole  of  the  offBrii^  of  the  day,  |3232.67»  were 
devoted  to  the  dioeesan  missioiis. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Harrison,  ^  the  ComptroRer  of  the  Cor> 
poration,"  had  no  right  to  control  the  Rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Hie 
*«  advance  to  the  altar  rail"  is  not  according  to  Rubric  or  precedent. 

^nscopal  Huological  Seminary. — The  anniversary  and  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  took  place  recently.  There  were  13  graduates.  Since  1822 
there  have  been  283.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  property  is  now 
about  $150,000,  including  the  Kohne  legacy  of  $90,000,  which  had  been 
received. 

Diocese  of  New  •/(srtfey.— The  Convention  met  and  adjonraed  on  the 
same  day,  under  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  things,  which  the  Episcopal 
papers  have  been  diseossing,  but  whieh  we  do  not  feel  ealled  upon  to  notice 
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pwtieokilj  It  iUb  tioie.  The  Convestioii  took  ilw  initiatorf  step  to  aher 
the  GoDstitotioDy  so  as  to  meet  only  once  in  three  years,  instead  of  annu- 
ally as  heretofore.  The  mason  of  tfiis  change  was,  perhaps,  hinted  at  by 
Bishop  Doane  some  years  ago.  In  a  sermon  in  1845,  Bishop  Doane  said: 
^The  time  will  oome  when  our  triennial  General  Coayestion  had  bet- 
ter be  Meptennial^  When  men  are  met,  they  most  do  something.  Often 
for  want  of  good  to  occupy  them,  they  do  harm."  Having  made  the 
Annual  Convention  triennial^  the  triennial  must  be  next  reformed  into 
Mtpiennial^ 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

• 

This  bodjr  assembles  annually  as  a  Synods  and  not  as  a  delegated  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  It  contains  507  churches,  and  481  ministers.  The  number 
of  Communicants  is  about  }  50,000.  lliere  were  present  at  the  Synod 
286  ministers,  and  142  elders,  making  435  members  in  all.  The  question 
whether  elders  ought  to  unit^  with  ministers  in  **  laying  on  of  hands"  at 
the  ordination  of  ministers,  had  been  debated  the  preceding  year,  and  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  decision.  Only  four  Presbyteries 
reported  in  favour  of  a  change ;  whereupon  the  Synod  resolved  that  the 
practice  of  setting  apart  to  the  officie  of  the  ministry  by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  the  teaching  elderM  only  be  continued  as  heretofore.  The 
total  number  of  theological  sttuients  is  151.  A  system  of  scholarships  \9 
iu  operation  "  with  great  completeness^*  and  "smoothness  of  action/'  Out 
of  34  competitors,  20  received  scholarships,  the  amount  distributed  l>eing 
about  f  1500.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  which  continue 
less  than  two  months,  the  Synod  appoint  supplies  for  the  pulpits  of  the 
Professors.— -The  Synod  have  foreign  missionary  stations  at  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  and  Caffraria,  and  raise  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary purposes  about  985;000.  An  mterest  is  taken  in  the  progress  of 
evangelical  religion  in  IPrance,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  d&c.  A  new 
Hymn  Book  was  sanctioned,  three  persons  only  dissenting  "  inasmuch  as 
it  is  their  conviction  that  the  Psalms  of  David,  being  designed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  tfie  use  of  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
furnish  all  necessary  materials  for  the  worship  of  the  Church  iR  ^he  article 
of  praise."  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the 
principal  evangelical  bodies  of  the  age.  In  the  numbers  of  ministers,  it  is 
about  as  far  bdiind  the  Free  Church  as  the  latter  is  behind  the  Established 
Church*  • 

rilEB  CHURCH  OF  sootlahd. 

The  Free  Church  Assembly  was  organized  by  appointing  Dr.  Dufl^ 
Moderator.  7%e  Sustentation  I\^[id. — ^There  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  this  fund  since  its  compaencement;  but  it  fails  as  yet  to  reach  the  mark 
of  j8150.  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  able  convener  of  the  Committee,  stated 
two  ffrounds  of  discouragement  during  the  year;  first,  the  laige  number  of 
**backgoing  congregations,"  i.  e.,  those  whose  subscriptions  to  the  general 
fund  had  decreased,  their  number  being  219.  And  secondly,  **  there  are 
still  multitudes  in  the  Free  Church — not  adherents  merely,  but  church 
members — who  contribute  to  this  fund  at  a  rate  far  below  their  means,  and 
multitudes  more  who  do  not  contribute  fX  all.*'  The  aggregate  of  the  Sus- 
tentation Fund  last  year  was  about  j892,000,  or  nearly  half  a  millioir  of 
dollars.  The  whole  number  of  ministers  drawing  from  the  fund  is  728 ; 
and  afler  deducting  expenses,  d^c.  the  dividend  to  each  was  about  $600. 
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Each  congregation  is  at  libertjr  to  add  to  this  -amount  whaterei*  is  thougbt 
proper. 

Sumfnary  of  Benevolent  Contributiona^-^The  contributioos  of  last 
year  were  as  follows: 

1.  Snstentalion  Fund,           -       -       -       ^  ^^92,008  16    3 

2.  Building  Fund,         -       •       -   '    -       •  62,167    6    4| 

3.  Oonfpegation&L  Fund,       -       •       - ,      *  74,255  10    7} 

4.  jMLissiona  and  Education,  -       «       «       -  51,157    7    3 

5.  MiBoellaneous, 33,891    4  10 

Total, £303,480    5    4 

The  following  shows  the  amount  raised  each  year  since  the  disruption: 

18th  May,  1843,  to  1844,  ....  £366,719  14  3 

30th  March,  1844,  to  1845,  •       -       -       -  384,483  18  9 

3lBt  March,  1845,  to  1846,  -       -       -       -  301,067    5  8 

3l8fMarch,  1846,  to  1847,  ....  311,695  18  7 J 

3l8t  March,  1847,  to  1848,  -       •       -       *  276,465  14  5^ 

3l8t  March,  1848,  to  1849,  ....  275,081    4  4} 

3l8t  March,  1849,  to  1850,  ....  306,622    0  If 

3l8t  March,  1850,  to  1851,  ....  303,480    5  4 

Sum  1843-^1,       -       ,.       .  £2,475,616    1    7t 

Cottege  Committee  and  Tyieological  Education.  Dr.  Cunningham 
presented  the  Report.  The  number  of  theological  students  attending  the 
New  College  at  Edinburgh  was  258,  the  laigest  number  ever  in  attend, 
ance,  of  whom  about  30  speak  the  Gaelic  language.  The  number  of  stu. 
dents  attending  at  Aberdeen  was  39 ;  making  the  whole  number  at  both 
places  292.  Deducting  the  Irish  students,  amounting  to  17,  and  the  whole 
number  of  young  men  studying  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Free 
Church  was  275.  The  common  fee  paid  by  each  student  at  the  New  Coi. 
lege  is  JS4  10s,  or  about  922.50.  The  overture  requiring  Hebrew  before 
commencing  theological  studies  was  approved  by  52  Presbytevies  against 
9.  The  Assembly  decided  to  encourage  donations  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  theological  education  both  at  Aberdeen  and  Olasgow,  in  addition  to 
those  now  enjoyed  at  Edinburgh. 

Foreign  Misnona.  The  amount  raised  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
#85,000.  The  total  number  of  Bengal  youth  under  training  is  2810.  The 
missions  generally  seemed  to  be  prosperous. 

Manse  Report,  The  amount  thus  far  realized  for  building  manses  is 
about  $450,000.     The  number  of  conmgations  that  had  obtained  total  or 

i partial  grants  is  420.  The  total  number  of  manses  provided  for  is  503, 
eaving  unprovided  23d;  deducting  about  86  for  congregations  supposed  to 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  the  number  yet  to  be  provided  for 
is  about  150. 

Schools.  The  number  of  congregational  schools  in  the  Free  Church  is 
422;  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  connexion  with  Free  Church,  617;  the 
nuhdber  of  scholars,  58,385,  exclusive  of  about  15,000  others  attending 
Free  Church  schools  not  salaried  by  the  Church;  making  in  all  73,000 
scholars.  The  number  of  teachers  is  687.  The  revenue  of  the  education 
scheme  for  the  year  amounted  to  #65,000. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

.   We  have  not  received  full  accounts  o(  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  old  mother  Church.    Although  the  sympathies  of  Presbyterians  in 
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the  United  States  are  more  with  the  JFVee  and  the  VhUed  Pre$byterum 
charches,  a  deep  interest  is  cherished  in  all  that  pertains  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  Scotland.  We  hope  hereafter  .to  bring  up  the  rear  with  some 
intelligence  from  the  Established  Church« 

PRESBYTERIAN  CBXmCR  IN  ENGLAND. 

This  body,  holding  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
instituted  in  1836.  It  numbers  about  80  churches  and  mitiisters.  It  has  a 
Tlieolbgicdl  College  at  Exeter  Hall,  London.  It  has  foreign  mienonary 
Mtaiiona  in  China  and  the  Island  of  Corfu;  and  raised  last  year. about 
$8,500  for  these  purposes.  The  aggregate  of  contributions  for  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Church  was  f  16,000.  The  Report  on  the  School  Scheme 
says  *'  The  number  of  day-schools  -connected  with  the  Church  now  amounts 
ta  upwards  of  50,  but  nothing  should  satisfy  us  short  of  a  full  equipment 
of  schools,  that  is  to  say,  a  well-taught  day  school  in  connexion  with  every 
congregation." 


Common  Schools  in  England. — ^In  Parliament  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  moved 
t  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
for  secular  instruction,  to  be  supported  by  local  rates.  Sir  George  Grey 
opposed  it  feebly,  and  Mr.  Hume  in  its  support  quoted  the  perfect  success 
of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  separating  secular  from  'religious  instruction. 
Mr.  Hope  denied  that  it  was  possible  to  give  a  purely  secular  education. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote— 139  to  41. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Beaten.— ^Dr.  Duff,  iu  his  speech  at  the  anni^ 
versary  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  London 
recently,  thus  described  one  of  the  heathen  temples  of  India  :--***  In 
Seringham  yon  have  the  hugest  heathen  temple  that  can  probably  be  found 
from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole.  It  is  a  square,  each  side  being  a  mile 
in  length,  so  that  it  is  four  miles  round.  Talk  of  your  Crystal  Palace  ! 
Why,  as  a  man  would  put  a  penny  into  his  pocket,  you  might  put  your 
Crystal  Palace  into  the  pocket  of  this  huge  pagoda.  The  walls  are  25  feet 
high,  and  4  or  5  feet  thick,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wall  rises  a  lofty 
tower.  Entering  the  first  square,  you  come  to  another,  with  a-  wall  as 
high,  and  four  more  towers.  Within  that  square  there  i»  another,  and 
within  that  again  another-— and  you  find  seven  squares  one  within  another, 
crowded  by  Uioutands  of  Brahmins.  The  great  hall  for  pilgrims  is  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  pillars;  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone.*' 

•  UNTVBRsrnr  Tests.-— A  proposition  to  abolish  these  tests  is  before  Par^ 
liament.  As  a  specimen  of  their  fblly^  it  is  stated  that  the  Established 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  have  had  a  special  meeting  to  receive  the  signa- 
ture of  the  new  Mathematical  Professor,  which  he  is  said  to  have  affixed 
*^  with  alacrity.".  The*alacrity  in  thi?  instance  must  have  been  that  des- 
perate alacrity  with  which  one  performs  a  deed  against  which  his  conscience 
revolts.  For  we  eannot  conceive  how  any  one  who  has  sworn  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tenets  of  Episcopacy  in  regajd  to  Church  government  can, 
but  with  conscience  ill  at  ease,  and  shaking  hand,  denounce  Episcopacy  as 
a  «  great  and  intolerable  grievance  to  this  nation,"  and  declare,  by  signing 
the  tests,  that- *<Pre8byterianism  is  the  only  true  form  of  discipline  and 
goveriunent  of  Christ's  Church  within  this  kingdom." 
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THE  LILT-WORE  AT  THE  TOP. , 

1*^18  said  that  the  nuMBive  and  B^oidy  piUan  -wtiich  supported  the  areliM  of 
Solomon's  temple  wore  adorned  at  the  top  with  .a  delio«te  ian^stj  of  lilj-vorii. 
It  was  not  beneath  the  Birine  nodoe,  in  prescribing  the  arohiteoture  of  his  omwL 
temple,  to  attemper  strength  with  beauty,  and  to  qualify  that  whieb  was  meant 
for  utiUty,  with  ^;races  that  also  please.  This  is  we  type  of  Gk>d's  works  eyery- 
where— uie  true  indication  of  the  Divine  taste.  Granaeur  and  erace — utility 
and  beauty— duty  and  pleasure — ^work  and  reward.  The  strength  of  the  pillar 
is  beautified  by  graceM  lily-wotk  at  the  top^  The  world  is  not  all  granite  fot 
support,  nor  all  soil  for  suistenance :  it  has  its  flowers  and  its  forms  of  beauty. 
Life  is  not  all  work  nor  struggle :  the  solid  pillars  are  there  indeed,  but  they 
haye  their  ornaments.  Pleasantries,  lighter  acts  and  utteranoes — ^flowers  that 
fringe  the  margins  of  deep  streams,. on  whose  bosom  floats  the  bargee  of  oom- 
meroe.  The  Mst  form  of  piety  is  thM  which  combines,  in  best  proportions, 
theee  opposite  but  not  discordant  traits.  We  are  made  an  the  likeness  of  God, 
who  enamels  the  face  of  the  solid  world  with  the  landscapes  of  beauty  and  the 
splendor  of  flowers.  To  be  all  lily-work  and  no  pillar,  would  be  useless.  The 
massive  beams  and  expanding  arches  of  the  temple  could  not  have  rested 
securely  upon  the  caindng,  however  elaborate.  Witnout  the  strong  substratum 
of  genuine  principle,  no  outward  adommente  of  character  will  possess  either 
beauty  or  permanence.  There  must  be  the  pillar  to  be  adorned — ^there  must  be 
piety  at  the  bottom,  or  the  superstructure  has  no  endurance.  A  frost-work  of 
accomplishments,  however  ctinningly  carved,  can,  at  best,  be  but  a  summer- 
house — good  for  a  sunny  hour,  but  a  miserable  shelter  from  the  storm. 

How  gently  are  God's  dealings  with  us  attempered  by  love.  In  the  gospel, 
God  eome8*down  to  the  household,  dbclosing  not  only  grave  and  momentous 
truths,  but  also  sympathizing  with  our  griefs,  pitving  our  inirmities,  "  folding 
the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  gently  lettding  them  tnat  are  with  youngf''  Christ 
is  wisdom,  indeed,  but  it  is  wisdom  softryoiced  and  genial,  seeking  to  save,  not 
coming  to  reprove.  Truth,  though  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  mghest,  putp 
on  a  meek  aspect,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  iterant,  and  the  enoo<»- 
ragement  of  the  timid.  The  gospel  does  not  terrify  us  with  rugged  philosophies, 
perplexing  mysteries,  nor  inaccessible  heights  and  depths  to  provoke  our  despair. 
The  wayfariuK^  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therMn.  There- is  nothing^  to 
intimidate  or  discourage  in  Christ.  He  neitiier  strives  nor  ones,  nor  is  hie  voice 
heard  in  the  street;  the  amokine  flax  and  the  bruised  reed  need  not  fear  hii 
rough  hand.  And  though  a  hi^  priest,  clothed  with  unimaginable  honours,  he 
is  touched  with  the  feeUngs  of  our  infirmities.  Thus  are  the  pillars  surmounted 
by  the  carving,  and  the  awful  ccmcems  of  law  and  eterai^,  of  aaorifioe  and 
expiation,  of  wrath  i^id'  blood,  reduced  to  the  meekness  and  gentleneeB  of  th0 
gospel. 

Suffering  and  discipline,  too,  have  their  aspects  of  beauty  and  desirableness. 
The  sanctity  of  sorrow,  the  emptiness  of  all  created  things,  is  the  divine  path 
which  aU  must  tread  who  reach  heaven.'  A  sore  and  nigged  way  it  is,  revolting 
to  every  natural  instinct :  and  stem  seems  the  hand  tmtt  drives  us  tiirough  it. 
But  wno  would  be  without  sorrow?  Who  would  f^Mr^o  the  precious  trnits 
which  drop  from  the  rude  shakings  of  trouble  and  oare  ?  What  does  he  know 
of  pity,  charity,  humanity,  who  mis  never  suffered?  How  oan  he  r^oice  in  the 
light  of  God's  countenance,  who  has  never  sroped  and  groaned  in  darkness  ? 
How  shkU  we  long  for  heaven,  till  we  are  sick  of  ef^rth  ?  Who  can  enjoy  repose 
but  the  weary — or  prize  salvation  and  peace,  but  those  that  have  been  in  peril? 
Here,  as  in  all  God's  works,  the  sturdy,  rugged  pillars  aie  topped  witn  the 
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Ulj^'iMrki    Li|^  fruige*  «be  dndEBSt  cloud,  and  goodnenr  aaid  lovel 
fona  the  Boul  of  all  things. 

OhriBtian  oliaracter  aaromaa  a  aiott^  attractiTe  and  impressive  form,  wken  il 
ttiules  the  Bteadfastness  of  principle  with  the  gentleness  ot  love.  Good  mannert 
-*4ind  deportment  and  gea^  ways^  are  not  on-worthy,  of  the  Christian.  There 
need  be  no  nndne  oonformity  to  the  world  in  a. pkiaaSng. address,  hi  argues 
nether  weakness  of  piety,  nor  infirmity  of  will,  nor  absence  qf  spiritoality,  to 
bear  the  aapeet  of  a  genilemaiiu  Solomon's  pillars  were  none  the  less  service-  i 
able  and  immoveable  for  the  light  triioery  that  lent  them  bean^.  BeligioB  has 
ita  sunny  side,  which  if  the  world  could  always  see,  it  would  tnink  better  <^  it. 
"^Ntw  fork  IkHmgditU   . 

HUMBL£  DEVOTION. 

From  the  recsssei  of  a  lowly  spirit 
My  hnmble  prayer  Moends,  O  Father  hear  it! 
Boms  on  the  tMsabliag  wings  of  fear  and  Baeeknesi, 

Forgive  its  weaknen. 

I  know,  I  fiMi  how  mean  and  onworthy, 
Hie  lowly  aacrifice  I  poor  before  thee :    • 
"What  can  I  offer  tliee,  O  Thon  most  holy, 

But  iin  and  folly. 

Loid,  in  thy  siglit  who  eveiy  bosom' viewest,  - 
Cold  is  oar  itaiBMSl  vowa,  and  vain  oar  tniest, 
Thooghls  ef  a  hanryiag  hoar,  oar  lipo  repeat  them. 

Oar  hearts  forget  them. 

Wa  see  thy  hand,  it  badi  na,  it  sopporta  oil: 
We  haac  thy  voiee,  it  eawassis  and  it  ooaits  as: 
And  then  torn  away !  and  still  thy  kindnaas, 

Focgivea  oar  bMndaesk 

Who  can  lasist  thy  gentle  call,  appealing  . 
To  aiery  generoas  thought,  and  gratefol  feeling ! 
O !  who  can  hear  the  aosenis  of  thy  men^, 

.    Aad  never  love  thee. 

Kind  BeaeiiMtor,  plant  within  this  bosom^ 
The  seeds  of  holinem,  and  let  them  blossom 
In  fragrance,  and  in  oeaatj  bqght  and  Temal, 

And  Spring  etemsL 

Then  place  therein  thpae  everlasting  garden^ 
Where  angels  watdi,  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens; 
Where  everyflower  broagkt  saife  throagh  death's  dark  portal, 

Becomes  immortaL  ^ 

Bowanro. 


THE  SABBATH  A  FRIEND. 

1.  To  EdueaHon,  Compare  conntries  vrith,  and  vrithout  the  Sabbath.  Xto 
ministrations  povrerfully  qaajcken  and  invigorate  the  human  intellect,  while  a 
vast  amoont  of  knowkose  is  communioated. 

2.  To  OovemmeiU.  Where  are  the  honoured  Sabbath  and  depotism  co-ezist- 
enl  ?  It  shows  the  nature  of  human  ri^hts-^adapts  laws  to  acikoal  wants  and 
oircnmatances  of  men^*-oradtes  a  conscience  that  sustains  laws  and  qualifies 
men  to  make,  as  well  as  obey,  laws. 

3.  To  Heaith,  By  promoting  cleanliness — ^by  fnrnishine  needful  rest  for 
body  and  mind— by  promoting  dieaMness  «id  daaticity  ^spirits  thioa^  its 
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((ywer  to  produce  a  peiM^efiil  oonsdenoe—- by  its.  suMtting  influence  over  the 
ateful  paBsions  of  men. 

4.  To  Crood  Morals,  By  keeping  in  •sight  the  character  of  God — ^by  unfold- 
ing the  claims  of  bis  holy  law,  by  creating  a  distaste  for  unlawful  pleasures—- 
by  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  frowns  upon  immorality— and,  through 
that  sentiment^  oaus^g  ^ise  and  effectual  laws  lor  the  suppression  of  Tioe  and 
crime.  »  -     ^ 

5.  To  Piety,  By  causing  a  right  view  of  €k>d  to  proTail — ^by  constantly  pour- 
ing on  men's  minds  those  great  elements  of  piety,  we  diyine  truths  of  Rereli^ 
tion — ^by  thus  generating  ul  riffht  affections  toward  God  fnd  man-^by  shadow* 
ing  fortn  and  pointing  men  to  tne  Sabbath  of  hearen,  the  rest  that  semaineth 
for  the  people  of  God. 

Therefore  the  Sabbath  is  the  friend  of  the  nation — ^the  family — eyery  man's 
friend,  and  neyer  fails  to  repay  true  and  devoted  friendship  for  it  with  the  most 
precious  olessings  for  time  and  eternity. — TroflodUr. 

PERPETUITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

The  tendency  of  the  renewed  nature  is  to  be  uniform  and  unwavering,  like 
the  truth  on  which  it  feeds  and  the  Spbrit  which  dives  it  life.  The  bent  of  the 
affections,  too,  is  the  immediate  cause,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit^  of  obedience ; 
and  obedience  reacts  to  add  vigour  to  the  affections.  Perj^stuity,  then,  is  the 
law  of  Christian  life ;  and  that  state  of  the  affections  at  any  one  time,  which 
secures  the^  performance  of  the  statutes,  is  the  evidence  that  such  a  law  is 
neieningm  the  soul.  The  apostle  leoognizes  this  law  when  he  says,  '*if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  cimtinued  vrith  us." 

A  temporary  religion,  then,  is  a  religion  without  a  root,  which  derives  no 
nourishuMnt  from  me  Divine  Word  through  the  heart,  but  is  sustained,  while 
It  contin|i|&9,  by  something  which  b  consis&nt  with  the  reigning  power  of  sin. 
It  may  be  built  upon  Bopes,  and  may  have  the  form  of  a  conversion  for  the 

Soundwork  of  those  hopes;  and  may  look  to  God  with  joy  and  thankfulness  as 
e  author  of  the  pleasant  feeling  which  it  entertains;  and  may  cherish  some 
kind  of  sympathy  toward  the  people  of  God;  and  besides  influencing  the  feel* 
ings,  may  exert  some  slight  power  over  the  temper  and  moral  character.  But 
in  a  Utile  time,  when  the  fire  has  gone  out  which  made  such  a  Uaze,  and  the 
life  has  left  the  tree  which  seemed  so  fair,  the  worthless  nature  of  such  religion 
is  manifest  to  ell  men;  for  all  men  of  a  sound  mind  estimate  the  value  of  reli* 
nous  character  by  the  ffuthful  performance  of  the  statutes;  and  argue,  from  the 
short-lived  existence  of  such  religion,  that  it  was  not  of  the  true  kind. — JFVe*. 
WooUey  in  Nat,  Prtacher, 

THE  TTNBELIEVER'S  CREED. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  God — but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter ; 
and  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  be  any  God  or  no. 

I  believe  also  that  the  world  vras  not  made — ^that  the  world  made  itself— that 
it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast — that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the 
soul,  and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that  natural  religion  is  the  only  religion, 
and  that  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

I  believe  not  in  Moees-v-I  believe  in  the  first  philosophy — ^I  believe  not  the 
evangelists. 

I  believe  in  Ohpbb,  CoUms,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandevillee,  Wool- 
ston,  Hobbe,  Shaftesbury.  I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke — I  believe  not  in  St. 
Paul. 

I  believe  not  in  revelation — ^I  believe  in  tradition — ^I  believe  in  the  Talmud — 
J  believe  in  the  Koran — ^I  believe  not  the  Bible — I  believe  in  Socrates — ^I  believe 
in  Copernicus — I  believe  in  Sanchoniathan — ^I  believe  in  Mohammed — ^I  be-t 
lieve  not  in  Christ. 

Lastly,  I  believe  in  aU  unbdief .— ^isAop  Borne, 
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ARE  WE  WALKING  WITH  CHRIST? 

What  evidence  have  w^that  we  are  ^^with  Ghrist?"  The  mere 
mrcnmstance  of  our  bearing  the  Christian  name,  does  not  prove  that 
ire  are  Christians  in  heart.  Nor  does  the  participation  of  Christian 
ordinances  make  it  certain  that  we  are  enclosed  in  the  bonds  of  the 
^verbisting  covenant.  Some  pe<^le  say,  and  no  donbt  really  think, 
they  have  always  been  religiously  disposed.  But  there  is  danger 
of  mistaking  a  constitutional  sedateness,  or  sober  temperament  of 
mind,  for  a  gracious  heart.  It  seems  plain,  from  Scripture,  that,  if 
we  are  realty  and  JuartHv  tvith  Christy  we  have  been  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds.  ^^  Old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  become  new."  The  change  designated  by  these  and  the  like 
expressions,  in  holy  writ,  pervades  the  whole  soul.  The  understand* 
ing  is  enlightened,  the  will  subdued,  the  affections  purified,  and  the  \ 
heart  softened.  Can  any  one  be  the  subject  of  such  a  change  as 
this,  and  not  be,  in  some  measure,  conscious  of  it  2  ^^  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

2.  If  we  are  with  Christ,  we  have  believed  in  him,  and  are  relying 
on  his  merits  alone  for  salvation.  They  who  are  with  him  in  heart, 
submit  to  bis  authority,  and  repose  entire  confidence  in  his  power, 
truth  and  faithfulness.  We  never  yield  ourselves  voluntarily  to  the 
disposal  and  protection  of  an^  one  whose  veracity  we  suspect,  or 
whose  ability  to  fulfil  his  promises  we  deem  questionable.  Hence,  a 
true  faith  in  Christ  includes  a  full  belief  of  his  gospel,  and  an 
unhesitating  persuasion  of  his  infinite  merit  and  eternal  Godhead; 
for  no  thoughtful  man  will  resign  his  soul,  and  his  immortal  interests, 
to  the  care  and  keeping  of  a  mere  eretUturey  who  must  himself  b^ 
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fallible  and  dependent.  A  genuine  faith  in  the  Redeemer  regards 
him  as  omnipresent,,  and  all-sufiScient;  listening  to  our  prajera, 
sympathizing  with  lis  in  our  sorrows,  supporting  us  bj  his  grace, 
and  able  to  deliver  us  in  seasons  of  temptation,  %nd  bear  ub  through 
the  toils  of  life  and  the  terrors  of  death  to  unceasing  rest  and  glory. 
Do  you  believe  in  Christ  a's  ever  present  with  you,  and  mighty  to 
save?  Do  you  depend  on  him,  rejoice  in  him,  and  prize  communion 
with  him  above  all  earthly  enjoyments  ?  Then  are  you  with  himy 
and  he  is  wm  you,  and  will  Keep  you,  by  his  p6wer,  through  faith 
unto  salvation. 

8.  If  we  are  with  Christ,  we  shall  take  |>leasure  in  keeping  his 
precepts,  ^^  Ye  are  my  friends,  says  he,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you."  This  is  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  test  our  Christian 
character.  To  real  believers,  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  light.  .  Every  ordinance  of  hb  appointment,  every  precept^ 
every  injunction,  every  prohibition,  is  good,  and.  wise,  and  merciful. 
The  self-denial  which  he  demands,  so  far  from  being  arbitrary  and 
needless,  is  indispensable  to  our  good;  it  is  an  essential  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  his  redeeming  lovje.. .  His  genuine  disciples  feel  this 
to  be  the  fact ;  and,  therefore,  do  not  regard  him  as  a  hard  master. 
In  the  presence  of  his  excellencci  the  glory  of  the  world  withers  and 
loses  its  charms ;  animated  by  his  Spirit,  and  cheered  by  the  com- 
forts of  his  grace,  we  ^^  forget  the  things^at  are  behind,  and  reach 
forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,  pressing  towards  the  -mark 
ibr  the  prize  of  our  high  calling."  If  you  really  take  delight  in  the 
vays  of  wisdom,  and  make  it  your  constant  eadeayour  to  obey 
Christ,  from  a  principle  of  love,  he  regards  you  with  divine  oompla^ 
cency,  and  will  be  to  you  'Hhe  author  of  eternal  salvation." 

4.  If  we  are  with  Christ,  we  shall  reeemble  him  in  our  dispoBition 
and  eondiict.  The  resemblance  may  indeed  be.  vary  faint  at  firsts 
but  it  is  real)  and  will  grow  stronger,  and  more  striking  till  there 
shall  be  a  perfect  conformity.  '^  He  that  is  joined  to  tibe  Lord  is 
one  spirit" — ''Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ" — ''As  we  have  bovne  the  image  of  the  first  Adam,  so  shall 
we  bear  the  image  of  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.'* 
This  is  a  mark  of  discipleship,  by  which  we  who  profess  friendship  for 
Christ  ought  to  try  ourselves.  How  is  it  with  us  in  regard  to 
heavenly  mindedness,  devotion,  indiffi^ence  to  the  pomp  ana  splen* 
dour  of  the  world,  meekness,  kindness,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  men  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God? 
What  is  our  practice?  Do  we  aim  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  him 
^who  went  about  doing  good  7"  Is  it  our  desire  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men,  and  to  be  useful  to  all  as  we  have  opportnmty  ?  Do 
we  feel  that  time  (»  a  talent^  for  which  we  must  render  an  account, 
and,  under  this  conviction,  endeavour  to  spend  every  day  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  likely  to  conduce  somewhat  to  the  benefit  of  our 
families  and  fellow-men?  Do  we  long,  and  pray,  and  watch,  and 
labour  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  ?  Are  we  gratified  and  delighted 
losee,  <»  to  hear  of  the  revival  a&d  extended  iniiiesceof  pnre  and 
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vndefiled  ireligioii?  Is  it  a0  our  neat  and  drink  to  ^  and  tt^ar  ih« 
mil  of  our  heaTBulj  Father  ?  -  Then  ma»y  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
we  are  with  Ghriity  and  that  we  shall  be  blessed  when  the  present 
trw»ient  scemes  shall  gite  place  to  the  new  heayens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  W.  N*    ' 


MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
•ink  the  individual  man  in  the  aggregate  mass.  In  our  country, 
reasons  may  readily  be  found  to  account  for  this.  Our  municipal 
law  emanates  from  the  papular  will — ^what  the  majority  determine^ 
is  law;  and  this  maxim  we  are  in  imminent  peril  of  carrying,  nol 
into  the  merely  positive  enactments  of  our  municipal  regulations^ 
but  also  into  the  very  morality  of  our  code.  We  seem  to  think  a 
matter  mwally  righty  beeause  the  majority  have  decreed  it.  We  too 
much  neglect  the  salutary  distinction  between  matters  of  indifference 
and  matters  of  positive  moraUty.  Where  the  thing  is  itself  indif* 
ferent,  the  vox  popuii  is  the  vox  Dei;  but  to  apply  the  maxim  where 
the  matter  is  an  item  of  essential  morally,  is  not  rimply  to  deify 
the  majority;  it  is  also  to  undeify  God.  .The  people  can  never 
make  that  right  which  God  has  made  wrone;  or  that  wrong  which 
God  has  made  right.  Such,  however,  it  is  feared,  is  the  tendency 
of  the  public  mind.  Toward  this  arrogant  claim  the  people's  omni* 
potenoe  is  moving,  and  the  movement  is  favoured  by  the  principle 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  combat.  We  wish  to  raise 
the  question,  What  is  the  effect  of  association  upon  the  individual's 
responsil^ty?  Do  I,  upon  uniting  myself  to  a  corporate  or  social 
body,  merge,  in  any  degree,  and  lose  my  personal  responsibilities  i 
Are  my  moral  obligations  increased  or  diminished?  For  my  acts^ 
as  a  member  of  the  social  body,  am  I  morally  responsible,  equally  as 
if  I  had  performed  the  same  act  myself  alone  ? 
'  This  is  a  question  of  that  higher  morality  which  refers  to  the 
divine  standud.  It  is  not  asked  whether  human  laws  hold  tiie 
members  of  a  social  body  respcmsible,  individually  and  personally, 
for  the  acts  of  the  body  in  which  they  co-operated,  but  does  tht 
moral  government  of  the  universe  so  hold  them  ?  Am  I  personally 
responsible  to  Him  for  my  social  acts,  (i.  e.  such  as  have  a  moral 
character,^  for  each  of  them  all — ^and  for  all  each?  Or,  is  the 
responsibiuty  divided,  apportioned  out,  partitioned  off?  So  that  i£ 
the  body  consist  of  twelve,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  millions,  each 
man  must  account  to  his  Creator,  not  for  the  whdle,  but  only  for  the 
twelfth,  the  thousandth,  the  ten  millionth  part !  We  ^eatlj  fear 
that  the  general  voice  proclaims  ^we  are  responsible  mdividually 
only  for  our  share  in  the  action  of  the  body,  and  our  share  is  a  pro 
rata  diviaion  of  the  whole.    Possibly  some,  perhaps  many,  from 
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irbom  such  reBponse  eomes  would,  upon  nAoaer  inBpeetion  and  reyiBiofi 
of  the  whole  case^  render  a  different  yeraiMi ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  such  a  result,  and  bringing  out  an  answer  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  right,  that  the  question  is 
here  presented. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  extent  of  thi$  evU  before  we  proceed  to  expose 
its  false  philosophy.  Can  you  look  abroad  upon  society  without 
observing  iMnervading  influence?  Who  had  not  seen  bodies  otfaen. 
perpetratin^ieeds  from  which,  because  of  their  moral  turpitude, 
each  of  their  component  individuals  have  shrunk.  The  gang  of  young 
marauders  from  a  country  village,  only  temporarily  associated,  will 
rob  an  orchard  which  every  one  of  them  would  pass  by  if  standing 
upon  his  own  personal  responsibility.  The  taob  openly  perpetrates 
deeds  which  not  one  of  its  members  alone  will  venture  upon.  It  in 
not  until  the  feeling  of  individual  safety,  arising  from  a  vastly  divi- 
ded responsibility,  amounting  nearly  to  immunity,  takes  possession 
of  the  mass-mind,  that  they  rush  on  to  violence.  The  court  of 
Judge  Lynch  is  a  many-headed  monster,  in  whom  the  thousMidth 
Bubmvision  has  annihilated  all  belief  of  individual  accountablenesa. 

But  this  monster  inhabits  not  the  region  only  which  lies  exterior 
to  law  and  order.  He  enters  the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate. 
The  pale  of  the  Church  visible  fails  to  exclude  him.  He  sits  in  the 
sanctum,  he  pollutes  the  most  holy  place.  Many  a  verdict  has  been 
rendered  against  truth  and  right,  which  would  not  have  been  ren- 
dered but  for  the  feeling  in  the  juror's  mind  that  he  bore  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  responsibility.  Many  a  cabinet  council  has  hnr* 
ried  on  to  a  conclusion  which  could  never  have  been  reached  through 
the  dicta  of  consciences  under  the  practical  belief  that  not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  resulting  evils  must  He  upon  each  man's  own  soul. 
Many  a  vote  has  been  given  in  the  hsJls  of  legislation  which  never 
could  have  b^en  given  but  for  the  pestilent  heresy  of  a  divided 
responsibility.  Many  an  individual  has  been  admitted  to  his  own 
injury  and  that  of  the  Church  to  full  membership,  when  perhaps 
every  member  of  the  court  doubted  of  its  propriety,  and  would  not 
so  have  acted  but  in  view  of  this  mischievous  error.  Many  a  candi- 
date has  been  received  under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery,  and  after- 
wards inducted  into  the  public  ministry  of  the  Church  under  the 
fostering  protection  of  this  same  delusion.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  golden  god.  Notes,  no  doubt,  have  passed  for  dis- 
count in  a  board  of  bank  directors,  not  one  of  whom  would  have 
received  them  on  his  own  private  account.  But  we  may  not  farther 
particularise.  This  is  practically  a  law  of  society.  You  have  ,the 
essence  of  it  concentrated  in  the  popular  maxim  ^*  Corporations  have 
no  souls." 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  great  vices  of  social  man.  It  annihilates 
the  public  conscience;  it  uncreates  the  individual  person,  and  creates 
a  nullion-'headed  monster  without  heart  or  conscience.  Under  the 
plausible  pretence  of  venerating,  it  abrogates  the  social  principle, 
and  converts  society  into  an  irresponsible  mob.    Place  tins  monster 
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under  the  ccmtrol  of  an  infidel  demagognmem,  andirhere  ifl  tbe  power 
that  could  stand  before  it  and  conntervail  the  King's  damage? 

We  hare  before  ns  the  evil  and  the  germinating  principle.  Every 
practical  moral  evil  which  operates  with  die  force  of  a  law,  has  iM 
foimdation  in  a  false  philosophy;  and  its  cnre  can  be  efiected  only 
by  exposing  the  false,  and  eidiibitinff,  iyustrating,  and  defending  the 
true.  Now  the  false  philosophy  is  m  theory  of  dividing  the  moral 
aecountabiiUy  of  an  act  proportionally  to  their  nnmbeHL  among  the 
social  body  which  performs  the  act.  We  mnst  shMr  that  wery 
moral  act  ii  one  'and  indiviMle. 

Let  it  be  noted  first,  that  by  an  act,  in  the  sense  of  onr  question^ 
is  meant  the  mental  operation,  and  not  at  all  the  mere  physical 
movement* 

The  mind  is  certainly  a  simple,  indiviable  unit,  and  from  this  we 
shonld  expect  its  activities,  like  itself,  to  be  simple.  To  ns  they 
often  seem  otherwise*  But  this  is  owing  to  onr  slow  and  often  con^ 
fused  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  them,  through  the  imper^ 
feet  bodily  organs. 

Again,  this  intelligent,  active,  thinking,  conscious  spirit,  is  moral 
also.  Rational  intelligence  mav  perhaps  exist  without  moral  attri- 
butes and  a  moral  character.  But  that  it  is  not  so  with  ourselves, 
we  know  from  the  highest  of  all  evidence — consciousness.  The  same 
feeling  by  which  a  man  knows  that  he  exists,  informs  him  of  the 
essential  moral  character  of  his  being* 

One  more  principle  only  is  it  necessary  to  recite  in  order  to  the 
argument — ^the  intention  gives  character  to  an  action.  Until  we 
khow  what  the  design  was,  we  know  no  feeling  of  approbation,  or  of 
disapprobation.  This  is  the  practical  judgment  of  aU  men.  Was  it 
intentional,  the  act  by  which  I  was  injuriously  a&cted?  If  not,  my 
indignation  is  not  aroused.  •  I  must  know  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
then  onlycan  I  praise,  or  blame  intelligently,  and  reasonably,  and 
justly.  What  was  the  operator's  mental  act  ?  This  is  the  all*im« 
portant  question,  anterior  to  any  moral  judgment. 

Now  if  an  act  can  be  divided  into  twelve,  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
ten  millions  of  parts,  and  a  part  be  performed  by  each  one,  then  the 
moral  responsibility  of  any  national  sin  can  be  frittered  away  by  an 
infinite  subdivision.  If  one  murderous  deed  can  be  divided  into  a 
thousand  fractional  parts,  then  may  the  thousand  judges  on  Lynoh's 
bench  divide  the  responsibility  equally  among  them,  and  each  endure 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  pain  and  shame  of  one  hanging.  But 
if  these  things  are  impossible  and  foolish,  then  it  remains  clear,  that 
whenever  the  mental  act  takes  place,  whenever  the  voluntary  design 
goes  forth,  there  attaches  and  inheres  the  whole  moral  accountability 
of  the  whole  action.  If  a  thousand  voices  malignantly  cried  out, 
''away  with^im^-r-if  a  thousand  hearts  felt, 'cherished,  and  expe* 
rienced  their  hatred,  they  all  became  betrayers  and  murderers. 
Saul  also  consented  \o  the  martyr's  death,  and  he  afterwards  felt 
himself  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 

This  obvious  principle  of  Bible  philosophy  has  found  its  way  inte 
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derers.  If  a  dozen  co-operate  ia  one  BPiurderoaa  deed,  the  whole 
twelve  are  oondemned,  thoiigh  a  single  hand  stmofc  the  fatal  blow; 
for  each  man  has  performed  that  one  mental  aet,  and  ezpreeaed  it 
by  co-operation,  which  the  law  condemns*  Twelve  acts  of  murder 
are  perpetrated,  though  but  one  man  is  maliciously  killed.  Every 
moral  act,  every  act  to  which  we  apply  the  terms  right  (»*  wrong  ia 
a  moral  sense,  must  be  one ;  and,  as  one,  must  pass  over  its  juat 
legal  consequencea  to  its  agent.  Intelligent,  voluntary  resiatanoe  to 
the  rule  of  right  is  wrong,  and  the  penal  oonsequenoes  jMrescribed  in 
the  rule,  must  follow  the  act  of  resistance.  What  govemm^t  ever 
inflicts  half -a  punishment — ^punishment  for  the  half,  the  hundreth, 
the  thousandth  of  a  crime  ?  What  sane  tribunal  ever  finds  a  man 
half  guilty — guilty  of  half  a  crime  ?  Legal  eonsequences  cannot  be 
divided  and  distributed.  They  pass  over  entire  upon  the  mminal; 
and  whatever  accomplices  an  assassin  may  have,  each  must  have  the 
punishment  of  a  whole  murder,  Aipso^^aUon  muUiplieSy  but  never 
divides  moral  accountability. 

That  this  is  the  true  philosophy  may  Sfypesr  more  evident  from  a 
counter  illustration.  The  patriot  hero,  who  plans  and  executes  a 
deed  of  noble  daring  in  defence  of  his  country's  rights,  does  he  divide 
his  glory  among  his  compatriots,  or  does  each  have  the  whole  ?  Is 
the  glory  of  Greene,  and  of  Knoz,  and  of  Schuyler,  and  of  Morgan, 
and  of  a  thousand  others-r-does  it  consist  of  so  many  rays  subtracted 
from  the  halo  that  surrounds  the  head  of  Washington  !  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  aui  act-*^-one  solemn,  sublime  act.  Has 
posterity  divided  it  into  fifty-six  parts,  and  assigned  his  fraction  to 
each  men^ber  of  that  illustrious  Congress  ?  We  again  conclude,  that 
mcural  responsibility — ^here  of  a  meritorious  action — is  not  divided, 
but  multiplied^t  passes  over  whole  t<^  each  associated  action. 

We  proceed  to  apply  the  prinoiple,  which  has  been,  we  trust, 
adequately  vindicated.  What  evils  may  it  remedy  7  What  benefits 
may  it  secure  to  our  social  nature? 

Let  every  man  feel  that  for  every  social  act  he  performs,  which 
hf^s  a  moral  character,  he  is  as  really  and  as  truly  accountable  to 
Obd,  as  for  the  most  purely  individual  act ;  and  what  must  be  the 
effect  upon  his  conduct?  Realising  the  power  of  this  responsibility, 
will  he  dare  to  hide  behind  majorities  ?  Will  he  venture,  in  frivo- 
lous indifference,  to  ask,  '^  What  is  truth  ?"  dissolve  the  court  iernd 
mingle  with  the  throng  ?  Or  will  he  not  feel  shut  up  to  the  solemn 
duty  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  obeying  the  right  which  it  enjoins? 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  relations  of  principal  and  agent  will  be 
affected  by  our  doctrine.  We  reply,  that  if  the  agent  of  a  business 
association  enters  into  a  lawful  contract  with  another  party,  like 
any  other  contract,  it  is  morally  binding  when  mi^e;  and  it  is  bind- 
ing not  upon  the  agent  only,  but  upon  the  party  whom  he  repre- 
sented. If  an  agent,  however,  in  negotiating  the  contract,  oommit 
immorality,  by  the  Srdvice  and  consent  of  his  principals — if  he 
deceive,,  prevaricate,  falsify — ^if  he  bribe  the  agents  or  officers  of  the 
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other  party,  for  these  immoralities  he  is  oriminal  equally  irith  his 
principals ;  eaoh  -is  as  really  guilty  as  if  he  had  perpetrated  the 
whole  himself  personally.  Let  this  sentiment  be  engrafted  npon  the 
eode  of  omr  pcAitical  morality ;  and  can  any  now  doubt  of  its  salu- 
tary efieots  7  Wonld  onstom-house  oaths  any  longer  hang  up  in  the 
shambles,  labelled  ^^five  shillings?*'  As  now  we  haye  it,  the  pro* 
fessional  witness,  the  employer,  and  the  officer,  divide  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  false  oath  between  them,  and  each  easily  loses,  through 
some  fortunate  loop-hole  in  conscience,  his  fraction.  The  minister 
who  uses  bribery  upon  professional  politicians-^the  zealous  partisan 
who  buys  in  yotes^^^all  are  agents  and  representatives  of  agents ; 
they  often  divide  and  snBdivide  the  responsil^ility,  until  the  share  of 
each  sits  upon  conscience  light  as  a  feather  upon  the  ebbing  tide. 

It  may  be  thought  our  principle  bears  unjustly  upon  members  6f 
associated  bodies,  and  even  upon  that  great  divinely  constituted 
association,  civil  society,  whose  agency  is  the  goveAment.  You 
bind  heavy  burdens  on  men's  shoidders  who  are  unwilling  to  bear 
them.  Governmental  acts  involve  the  people  in  moral  turpitude, 
for  they  are  the  acts  of  the  people's  agents;  and  thus  you  lay  the 
sins  of  one  upon  the  heads  of  others. 

By  no  means«  All  rightful  contracts^^contracts  made  consist- 
ently with  moral  law,  are  binding  upon  the  people,  when  negotiated 
by  the  officers  of  the  people;  and  however  disadvantageous,  they 
must  be  fulfilled*  Even  an  opposing  minority  are  bound  by  them; 
but  the  immorality,  the  viciousness,  the  corruptions  that  may  have 
been  practiced — for  iJl  this  none  are  bound  to  account  but  only 
those  who  give  an  intelligent  voluntary  assent  to  them.  The  act  of 
the  government,  that  is,  with  us,  of  the  majority,  is  the  act  of  the 
nation ;  and  if  it  involves  mooral  turpitude,  the  minority,  all  and  each, 
bears  it,  unless  they  use  all  means  lawfid  and  fight  to  prevent  it. 
On  this  priociple,  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  wars  among  Christian 
tuitions  would  cease  for  ever.  That  great  sin  attends  every  wa>,  on 
one  side  or  both  of  the  belligerent  parties,  is  undeniable.  FearM 
is  the  destruction  of  life,  and  still  more  terrible  the  havoc  of  virtue 
and  morality,  however  ^loriouis  and  honourable  the  war.  Now  where 
is  the  single  individual  who  would  dare  to  assume  to  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  such  war  ?  Who  will  answer  to  God  for  all 
this  ?  That  rational  men  do  plunge  into  the  horrible  ^ph  of  these 
bloody  impurities,  and  play  the  malignant  fiend  towards  each  other, 
is,  alas,  too  fearfully  truOir  That  no  man,  and  so  no  nation  would 
do  it,  but  for  this  false  philosophy,  ha?,  we  trust,  been  made  manifesto 
Let  the  legi8lat<}rs  of  two  menacing  rival  nations  be  led  over  the 
field  of  slaughter ;  let  them  hear  the  death  groans  of  expiring  thou* 
sands;  let  them  stride  across  the  mangled  corpses  of  thousands 
more;  let  them  hear  the  heart-rending  wail  of  widowed  mothers  and 
fatherless  children  ascending  to  heaven  for  that  commiseration  which 
earth  denies;  let  them  witness  the  air-polluting  and  the  heaven* 
daring  impurities  of  the  camp ;  and  let  them  see,  and  know,  and 
that  the  men  who  voted  aU  these  things  into  being,  God 
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holils  responsible — each  and  every  man.  for  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
will  they  ever -dare  suoh  vote  again?  Will  any  man  ever  peril  hia 
soul  a  second  time  for  this  glory  ? 

There  is  no  rational  acqount  of  many  transactions,  bat  by  refv« 
ence  to  this  miserable  metaphymcs  of  a  divided  responsibility.  Nor 
is  there  any  remedy  for  the  enormons  evils  which  aec<»npany  this 
error,  but  a  return  to  the  sound  philosophy — ^the  healthful  doctrine 
of  the  indivisible  unity  of  ev^  moral  act. 

Let  me  close  by  entreating  the  reader  to  ask  himself.  When  am  I 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  erring  from  the  path  of  rectitude?  Is  it 
not  when  I  iirbuse  the  social  principle,  merging  ihe  individual  in  the 
mass,  and.  loosing  my  moral  existence  in  a  legal  abstraction  ?  But 
will  God- account  my  soul  as  mixed  up  with  the  multitude?  Can  I^ 
in  the  light  of  his  divine  throne,  hide  myself  amons  the  mass  from 
the  scrutiny  of  his  all-pervading  eye  ?  Thsophilus. 


RENUNCIATION  OF  EPISCOPACY. 

Whilst  it  is  right  and  wise  to  shun  a]l  needless  controversy  with 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  it  is  the  duty  of  jojirnalists  to 
record  the  signs  of  the  times,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be-ior  edification.  Noticing  the  withdrawal  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aydehtte^  of  Cincinnati,  we  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  preface  the  record  with  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  withdraw  from  the 
Church  of  England  about  two  centuries  ago.  The  following  is  the 
Preface  to  the  Directory  f&r  the  Pitblic  Worship  ofQ-oA^  adopted  by 
these  Divines  (all  of  whom  had  been  episcopally  ordained,)  and 
approved  by  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
1646. 

THI  PUFAGB  or  THI  WBSTXINSTBR  DIBaOTORT. 

"In  the  begjnniiiff  of  the  blessed  Reformation,  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors 
took  care  to  set  forth  an  order  for  redress  of  many  things,  which  thej  then,  bj 
the  word,  discovered  to  be  vain,  erroneous,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous,  in  the 
public  worship  of  €h)d.  This  occasioned  many  godly  and  learned  men  to  rejoice 
much  in  the  Dook  of  Ccmm/cmrFtajfer^  at  that  time  set  forth;  because  the  mass, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Laiin  serrioe,  being  removed,  the  public  worship  was  c^* 
ebrated  in  our  own  tongue:  many  of  the  common  people  also  received  oene^t  by 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  language,  which  formerly  were  unto 
them  as  a  book  that  is  sealed. 

Uowbeit,  Ions  and  sad  experience  hath  made  it  manifest  that  the  liturgy  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  (notwithstanding  all  the  pains  and  religious  intentions 
of  the  compilers  of  it)  hath  proved  an  offence,  not  only  to  many  of  the  godly  at 
home,  but  also  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad.  For  not  to  speak  or  urging 
the  reading  of  all  the  prayers,  which  very  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  it ;  t^e 
many  unprofitable  ana  burdensome  ceremonies  oontained  in  it^  hav^occasiowdd 
mucih  misehie^  as  well  by  disquieting  the  couioienoee  of  many  godly  muMatm 
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and  people,  who  eoold  not  yield  unto  ibem,  as  by  depiMn^  them  of  tbe  or& 
Bances  of  God,  which  they  might  not  enjo^  without  eon^tmrng  or  subscribing 
to  those  ceremonies.  Sundry  good  Christians  have  been,  by  means  thereof^  kept 
from  the  Lord's  table,  and  divers  able  and  faithful  ministers  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  (to  the  endangering  of  many  thousand  souls,  in  a* 
time  of*Buch  scarcity  of  fidthftd  pastors)  and  spoUed  of  thdr  UveHhood,  to  the 
nndolDg  of  them  and  their  families.  Prelates  and  their  faction  iuave  laboured  to 
raise  the  estimation  of  it  to  such  an  height,  as  if  there  were  no  other  worship, 
or  way  of  worship  of  God  amongst  us,  but  onl^  the  service-book;  to  the  ereat 
hindrance  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and,  (m  some  places,  especially  of  late) 
to  tha  jttstling  of  it  out,  as  unneceBsary ;  or  (at  best)  as  to  inferior  to  the  read- 
ing of  commonrpray^^  which  was  made  no  bettor  thsA  an  idol  by  many  ienorant 
and  superstitious  people,  who,  pleasing  themselves  in  their  presence  at  that  sep- 
Tice,  and  their  lip-labour  in  bearmg  a  part  in  it,  have  thereby  hardened  themselves 
in  their  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  saving  knowledge  and  true  piety. 

In  the  mean  time,  papists  boasted,  that  the  book  was  a  compliance  with  them 
in  a  great  part  of  their  service ;  and  so  were  not  a  little  confirmed  in  their 
superstition  and  idolatry,  expecting  rather  our  return  to  them,  than  endeavour- 
ing the  reformation  of  themselves:  in  which  expectation  th^y  were  of  late 
▼cry  much  encoura^d,  when  upon  the  pretended  warrantableness  of  imposing 
the  former  ceremonies,  new  ones  were  aaily  obtraded  upon  the>  Church, 
^  Add  hereunto,  (which  was  not  {breseen,  but  since  hatn  come  to  pass)  that  the 
liturgy  hath  been  a  great  means,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  make  ana  increase  an 
idle  and  unedifyin^  ministry,  which  contented  itself  with  set  forms  made  to  their 
hands  by  others,  without  putting  forth  themselves  to  exercise  Uie  gift  of  prayer, 
with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pleaseth  to  furnish  all  his  servants,  whom  he 
calls,  to  that  ofGice :  So  on  the  other  side  it  hath  been  (and  ever  would  be,  if  con- 
tinued) a  matter  of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the  Church,  and  a  snare 
both  to  many  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who  have  been  persecuted  and 
silenced  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  others  of  hopeful  parts,  many  of  which  have 
been,  and  more  still  would  be  diverted  from  all  tiiougnts  of  the  ministry  to  other 
Btttdiee;  especially  in  these  latter  times,  wherein  Qtra  voucheafeth  to  his  people 
more  and  better  means  for  the  discovery  of  error  and  superstition,  and  for 
attaining  of  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  gifts  in  preaching  and 
praver. 

Upon  thesci  and  many  the  like  wdghty  oonsiderataons,  in  nference  to  the  whole 
book  in  general,  and  because  of  divers  particulars  Mtained  in  it;  not  from  any 
love  to  novelty,  or  intention  to  disparage  our  first  Reformers,  (of  whom  we  are  per- 
suaded, that,  were  they  now  alive,  they  would  join  vrith  us  in  this  work,  and 
whom  we  acknowledge  as  excellent  instruments,  raised  by  God,  to  beg^n  the 
purging  and  building  of  his  house,  and  desire  they  may  be  had  of  us  and  pos- 
terity m  everlasting  remembrance,  with  thankfulness  and  honour)  but  that  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  answer  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  which  at  this 
time  calleth  upon  us  for  further  reformation,  and  may  satisfy  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  answer  the  expectation  of  other  reformed  churches,  and  the 
desires  of  many  of  the  godly  amon^  ourselves,  and  withal  g^ve  some  public  testi- 
mony of  our  endeavours  ibr  uniformity  in  divine  worship,  wmch  we  have  promised 
in  our  solemn  lei^e  and  covenant :  we  have,  after  earnest  and  frequent  callinff 
upon  the  name  of  God,  and  after  much  consultation,  not  vrith  flesh  and  blood, 
but  with  his  holy  word,  resolyed  to  lay  aside  the  former  liturgy,  vrith  the  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  formerly  used  in  the  worship  of  God;  and  have  agreed 
upon  this  following  directory  for  all  the  parte  of  public  worship,  at  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  times/' 

ff 

:  Id  addition  to  the  above  strongBtatement,  made  bv  men  bronght 
tip  under  the  inBtructions  of  the  JSook  of  Common  Prayer,  we*^will 
merely  state  two  facts. 

The  first  is  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  the  Reformers  con- 
sidered only  imperfectly  reformed,  has  always  nurtured  a  party 
which  at  particular  intervals  has  had  extraordinary  sympathies  with 
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Boman  dootrinefl  md  practioes.  B^n  Heyfin,  a  fiuBons  ofaardimaa^ 
says  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  *^  The  doctrines  are  altered  iu 
many  things ;  as  for  example,  the  Pope  not  antichrist,  pictures,  free 
will,  &c.,  the  thirty-nine  artich%  $eeming  patient^  ^not  ambitiou$j  of 
9ome  Catholic  sense.'*  Without  tracing  at  this  time  the  historical 
succession  of  those  who  hare  keenly  relished  the  ^^  Oatholic  sense'^ 
toth  of  articles  and  observances,  we  fully  concur  with  a  recent  writer, 
who,  in  alluding  to  the  Puseyism  now  afflicting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, says,  ^^  Now  one  source  of  the  heresy  which  at  {nresent  oveinms 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  this :  That  when  the  branches  6f  the  BomiBk 
superstitions  were  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  was  hewn  down  and 
removed,  not  a  few  of  the  roots  were  left  in  the  ground.  Terms  and 
phrases  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Protestant  formularies,  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  spirit  of  error,  and  which  could  be 
latent  in  the  soil  waiting  favourable  times  and  seasons  for  develop- 
ment and  growth.  A  favourable  season  has  recently  offered,  and 
how  rapidly  has  the  ground  been  covered  with  the  saplings  whidi 
have  sprung  firom  the  old  and  buried  roots.  The  origin  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Puseyism  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
The  hot  manure  of  priestly  ambition  has  been  shUfuVy  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  English  ritual  where  a  root  or  fibre  of  the  old  Ro^ 
mish  stock  could  be  found,'* 

The  other  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church  is  in  one  important  particular  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  ^^old  Bomish  stock"  than  that  of  the  Hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land. We  refer  to  the  Oblation  in  the  Communion  Service.  This 
prayer  was  retained  in  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  put/orth 
by  king  Edward,  1549,  but  was  struck  out  at  the  revision  in  1552, 
in  order  to  re^iove  the  scruples  of  those  Protestants  who  weare  un- 
willing to  retain  what  n^i^ht  be  perverted,  by  Romanizes.  Wheat- 
ley  alludes  to  this  alteration  in  the  English  !Book  as  somewhat  ^^  ma- 
terial," and  states  that  Bishop  Overall,  a  hiffh-churchman,  used  the 
oblation  ''  even  when  it  was  otherwise  ordered  by  the  public  liturgy !" 
The  love  of  true  diurchmen  for  this  rejected  prayer  is  apparent  fiH>m 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  restored  in  the  Scotch  Service  Book, 
drawn  up  in  1637  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  said 
^^  And  I  am  sorry  for  my  part  it  is  not  in  the  Book  of  England." 
The  Scotch  Service  Book  was  revised  in  1765  by  the  nonjuring* 
Succession ;  and  it  is  this  Scotch  revision  which  the  American  Book 
more  nearly  follows  than  any  other*  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Bishop  Seabury,  who  was  a  very  high  churchman,  was  consecrated, 
not  in  England,  but  by  the  nonjuring  Bishops  of  Scotland ;  for,  as 
bishop  White  says,  ^^not  meeting  assurance  oS.  success  with  the 

*  Eight  of  the  Bishops  and  about  four  hundred  "  other  clergy,"  who  refused,  after  the 
expulsion  from  the  throne  ofiZonum  James  II.,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  obtained  the  title  of  ifon-Juiror$n  The  Scotch  Bishops  are  of  the  nonjurijig 
succession. 
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K8hciJ)8  of  England,  Dr.  Beabtuy  had  appKed  to  S<5otland  for  the 
succession."*    Bishop  White  fiXrther  skys: 

''In  the  service  for  th^  administration  of  the  oommunion;  it  may  perhaps  be 
expected,  that  the  great  change  niade,  in  reetorisr  to  the  consecration  prayer 
the  oblatory  words  and  the  inroeataon  of  the  i&ly  Spirit,  left  out  in  king 
Edward's  reigo,  mnst  at  least  hare  prodnced  an  opposition.  Bat  no  sach  thing 
hajwened  to  any  considerable  extent ;  or  at  least,  l£e  anthor  did  not  hear  of  any 
in  tne  other  honse,  farther  than  a  disposition  to  the  effect  in  a  few  gentlemen, 
which  was  covmteracted  by  some  perttnent  remarks  of  the  president  In  that 
of  the  bishops  it  lay  very  near  to  the  hMuft  of  bishop  Seabnry.  As  for  the  othet 
ibishop,  without  conceiving  with  some,  that  the  service  as  it  stood  was  essentially 
defective,  he  always  thought  there  was  a^  beauty  in  those  ancient  forms,  and 
can  discover  no  superst^on  in  them.  If  indeed  they  eonld  have  been  reasona- 
blr  thoQj^ht  to  imply,  ^at  a  ChrisHa/n  miniskar  i»  a  priest,  in  €ke  sense  of  aH 
offerer  ^f  sacrifice^  and  thai  the  table  is  an  -aUar  <md  iSu  dements  a  sacrifice^  iM 
any  other  than  fignrative  senses,  he  would  have  seahrasly  opposed  the  admission 
of  such  .nnevanffelieal  sentiments-His  he  conceives  them  to  be.  The  EngK  A 
Beformers  caretully  exploded  every  thin^  of  this  sort,  at  the  time  of  their  issuing 
of  the  first  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  contained  the  oblation  and  the  invo- 
cation. Although  thejr  were  left  out  on  a  subsequent  review,  yet  it  is  known  to 
have  been  done  at  the  instance  of  two  learned  foreigners;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
what  was  thought  the  appearance  of  encouragement  of  the  superstition,  which  had 
been  done  away.  The  restoring  of  those  pttis  of  the  service  by  tiie  American 
Church  has  been  nnce  ol|jected  to  by  some  few  among  ust .  • .  Bishop  Seabury^s 
attachment  to  these  changes,  may  be  learned  from  the  foUowine  incident.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Sunday  which  occurred  during  the  session  of  the  convention, 
the  author  wished  him  to  consecrate  the  elements.  This  he  declined.  On  the 
o^r  being  again  made  at  the  time  when  the  service  was  to  begin,  be  still  de- 
olmed;  and,  smiling,  added^ — ^To  confess  the  truth,  I  hardly  consider  the  form 
to  be  usefd,  as  strictly  amounting  te  a  consecration.  The  form  was  of  course 
that  used  heretofore;  the  cbanoes  not  having  taken  effect.  These  sentiments 
he  had  adopted,  in  his  visit  to  uie  bishops  from  whom  he  received  Ms  episco- 
pacy."   p.  187.  • 

We  need  not  wondor  that|  inaoniich  as  the  Prayer  Book  has 
always  found  earnest  dissentients  among  the  pious  in  England,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  American  Episcopal  uhurch  has 
restored  passages  in  the  Communion  Service,  obnoxious  to  the  B^ 
formers  and  therefore  eradicated  by  them^  there  should  be  found  dis- 
aatisfsction  with  its  provisions  by  those  who  in  this  country  carefully 
SQrutinize  its  tendencies.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  gire 
in  full  the  Rev.  Pr.  Aydelotte's  letter  to  his  bishop,  withdrawing 
firom  the  Episcopal  Church* 

Dr.  Atdilott's  IismB  to  Bishop  M'Ilvaims. 

St,  Bev,  and  Dear  Sir: 

1  need  not  say  to  you,  how  dreadful  are  the  evils  prevailing  in  our  Church. 
You  have  ably  exposed  many  of  these  in  your  various  charges,  addresses,  and 
other  publications  i^gainst  anti-protestant  doctrines  and  practices  amons  us. 
Neither  need  I  say  to  you,  thai  these  evils  are  not  of  recent  growth.  They 
have  been,  indeed,  greatly  strengthened  and  extended  by  tiie  recent  Romish 

*"  *M^moir$  qfP,^  Churchy  p.  13.-^Bi»hop  White  tiatet  that  Dr.  Seabnry  was  napepv- 
lar  in  those  JJayt,  partly  becaun  he  liad  been  chaplain  to  a  British  regiment,  and  was  on 
half  pay  after  he  became  a  Bitbop,  p.  173';  and  partly  becanae  he  bad  been  ordained  by 
the  Scotch  Succession,  and  that  Bishop  Provoost  «  had  denied  the  Talidity  of  Bishop 
8eabory*B  consecration,**  p.  19d.  Bishop  White  also  staies  that  in  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1786,  «on  the  qoettion  of  denying  the  validity  of  Bishop  Secbnry's  ordinations,  tKe 
vote  of  Now  York  waa  «  Aye.'*  p.  199. 
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moTem^nts  in  the  Okiuroh  of  Enfjlaad,  and  espeeially  by  the  m-pabliofttioii  oC 
the  Oxford  Traots,  and  similar  wntings  in  our  country.  But,  they  existed  long 
before,  and  the  way  was  so  prepared,  that  with  comparatively  little  effort,  they 
speedily  obtained  uieir  present  mastery  over  us. 

Soon  after  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,'  I  diecovered  these  evils, 
then  in  their  embryo  state ;  and  my*8tudies  were  almost  one  continual  struggle. 
Against  them.    The  whole  course  of  my  ministry  )uu»  been  a  simUar  warfare. 

Every  intelligent,  pious  man  in  our  Church,  must  now  see,  I  think,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hands,  and  the  history  of  our  Church  for  the  last  few  years  before 
him,  tiiat  what  is  called  Puseyism,  or  the  Sacramental  system,  is  smiply  Hi^h- 
Churcfamanship  developed,  and  that  from  the  former,  it  is  but  a  step,  and  that  a 
very  short  one,  to  Bome.  It  was  very  natural,  however,  that  one  like  myself 
brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  who  had  never  been  a  member  of  any 
o4^er,  should  believe  the  nest  possible  of  her,  and  be  ^very  reluctant  to  see  h^ 
faults.  Hence,  when  the  evils  now  so  unfolded  and  predominant  tiirougfaout 
our  borders,  were  first  beheld  by  me  in  their  early  aspects,  I  could  not  but 
regard  them  as  incidental — ^not  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  tiie  system. 
I  hoped  and  believed  that  they  were  merely  a  misfortune — ^reat  indeed-Hstill, 
merely  a  -inisfortune,  into  which  any  Church,  however  radically  sound,  might 
be  betrayed ;  but  frOm  which,  by  wise  Christian  effort,  she  might  be  restorea  to 
her  original  purity.  Such  were  my  views  of  JBSgh-Churchmanship,  both  in  its 
doctrines  ana  practices.  Hence,  I  could  not  but  l^ope,  that  evangelical  truth 
and  piety  would  finally  triumph  among  us,  and  that  without  any  fundamental 
diange  in  our  ecclesiastical  system.  In  a  word,  I  regarded  evangelism  as  the 
native  and  healthful  growth  of  the  soil,  and  High-Churohmansliip  as  a  poi- 
sonous exotic. 

With  these  views,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  laboured  nearly  ever  since  my 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  in  the  various  positions  in  which  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  j^lace  me.  Occasionally,  indeed,  doubts  would  cross  my  mind— » 
whether  the  evils  under  whidi  our  Cnuroh  suffered  might  not  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  friends  of  evangelical  reli^n  amon^  us  Apposed.  Why,  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  why  have  anti-evangelical  pnnciples  and  practices  so 
vastiy  preponderated  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ?  Why  have  there  been  in  her 
bistory  such  frequent  manifestations  of  popish  principles  and  practices  ?  Such 
thoughts  would  now  and  then  occur  to  me. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  by  the  re-^ublication  'of  the  Oxford  Tracts  in  tiiia 
country,  and  by  the  controversy  growing  out  of  these,  I  was  led  to  a  yet  more 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  errors  now  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
rife  among  us,  I  found  my  doubts  gathering  strength,  and  ripening  into  cle'ar 
and  well-defined,  and,  to  me,  indescribably  painful  convictions.  At  this  period, 
in  compliance  with  most  urgent  and  serious  importunities,  I  prepared  a  number 
of  articles  for  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  upon  the  unhappy  state  of  our  Church, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  a  small  volume  entitled, 
**  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  l^testant  Episconal  Church."  In  an 
address  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  our  Church,  preistory  to  that  volume, 
there  occurs  this  su^estion — ''Peradventure,  some  of  us— even  the  best  friends 
of  A  Protestant  Christianity — ^may  find  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
impossibilities;  that  we  are  cherishing,  or  at  least  are  very  littie  concerned  about 
certain  things,  which  will  be  sure  to  bring  upon  us  future  invasions  of  the  papal 
anti-Christ,  even  should  we  now  be  able  to  cast  him  out."  I  then  thought,  in 
common  with  many  others,  both  in  and  out  of  our  Church,  that  there  might  be 
e  division  among  us,  that  the  sound  would  separate  from  the  unsound,  and  I 
hoped  that  the  former,  in  this  event,  could  not  but  see  the  necessity  of  such 
changes  in  our  System  as  would,  with  Ghxl's  blessing,  prevent  the  springing  up 
of  anti-Protestant  evils  among  them  in  the  time  to  c^me. 

But  the  doings  of  the  General  Conventions  of  1844,  '47,  and  '50,  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  tilings  in  our  Church  for  the  last  few  years-— these,  if  I  have  not 
greatly  misinterpreted  them,  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  ever^  candid,  serious 
observer,  however  sanguine  he  may  be,  that  there  is  now  no  room'  foT  us  to 
expect  either  a  Scriptiuul  separation,  or  a  Scriptural  reformation. 

To  me,  therefore,  there  is  no  alternative. 
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I  have  contended  for  the  STangelioal  oanee  during  my  whole  minifltry,  a^  ny 
health  and  oircumstanoes  would  allow,  and  by  every  lawful  means  in  my  power. 
I  have  never  shrunk  back  from  any  degree  of  odium  to  which  such  a  ministry 
in  such  a  Church  would  necessarily  expose  me;  and  have  always  endeavoured 
patiently,  and  for  the  most  part,  sikntly,  to  bear  the  reproaches  which  it  brought 
upon  me.  And,  what  is  still  more  painful,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  risk  the 
ooldnees  and  alienation  of  friends  when  I  thought  fidelity  to  Christ  i^uired 
this  trial.  ■  Such  has  been  my  ministry  in  the  Episoopai  Church — ^however 
feeble  and  imperfect,  yet  always  open»  decided,  thoroughly  evangelicaL  Both 
friends  and  opposers  will,  I  doubt'not,  freely  allow  this. 

I  have,  therefore,  now  but  one  course  before  me. 

Convinced  that  ihe  evils  prevalent  among  us  are  not  merely  incidental,  but, 
that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  grow  out  of  errors  unhappily  retained  by 
US  at  our  separation  from  the  Papacy  and  incorporated  in  our  very  standards; 
convinced  that  there  is  thus  room  on  our  platform,  where  the  advocates  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  and  other  kindred  errors  of  Rome  may  honestly  stand,  so 
that  we  cannot  lawfuUv  put  them  off;  and  convinced  af&r  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  earnest  effort,  that  reformation  in  our  Church  is  utterly  hopeless: 
what  does  Christian  integrity,  what  does  common  honesty  require  of  mef 

I  think  that  I  cannot  1^  justly  charged  with  rashness,  or  a  want  of  due  oozi^ 
flideration.  I  am  greatly  averse  to  cnanees,  perhaps  too  much  so.  No  mere 
inconvenienoe,  no  considerations  of  expMiency  alone,  have  ever  driven  me 
from  my  aoeustomed  path.  I  must  feel  myself  thrust  out  by  conscience  before 
I  can  reconcile  myself  to  a  chan^. 

Such  then  is  briefiy  my  position; — after  close  examination,  and  long  and 
prayerful  reflection,  I  believe  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  needs  refor- 
mation, but  that  she  cannot  be  reformed.  I  must,  therefore,  reform /rom  her. 
Duty  to  thd  cause  of  Christ,  to  my  family,  and  to  the  world,  forbid  me  any 
longer  to  give  my  influence,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  support  of  what  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  fundaxentallt  wrong. 

With  a.  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  step  I  am  now  taking,  and 
with  no  other  feeling,  I  trust,  than  that  of  personal  kindness  towards  those  whom 
I  leave,  I  must  respectfully,  though  in  great  heaviness  and  sofrow  of  heart,  notify 
you  of  my  determmation  no  more  to  exercise  my  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    Your  brother  and  servant  in  the  gospel, 

B.  P.  AYDELOTT. 

Bishop  MclLVAmi. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  wish  distinctly  to  admit 
and  to  testify  against  both  the  sin  and  danger  of  denominational 
pride.  Whenever  any  Church,  be  it  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
or  Presbyterian,  places  undue  reliance  upon  external  order  and 
organization,  its  prosperity  will  suffer  from  providential  judgments, 
or  the  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bigotry  is  an  offence  which 
God  will  not  suffer  to  go  unpunished.  Whilst  every  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  his  oim,  religious  preferences,  it  becomes  all  to  re- 
member that  ^^  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uilciroum* 
cision,  but  a  new  creature.''  Forms  are  useless  unless  animated  by 
a  divine  life;  and  when  Presbyterianism  fails  to  be  the  means  under 
God  of  bringing  salvation  to  men,  or  when  it  interferes  seriously 
with  the  uj^uilding  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  let  it  either  be 
reformed  into  someUung  better,  or  reformed  from  as  something  bad. 
Presbyterianism,  or  any  other  denominational  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  cannot  command  homage,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
be  either  byakgelical  or  EYAKafiLisxic. 
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CAUSES  OF  DISCOMFORT  AT  THE  LORD'S  TABLE.* 

1.  One  thing  whicli  must  mar  our  comfort  at  the  Lord's  Tibbie 
is,  when  when  we  approach  it  in  a  natural  state. 

Whatever  may  be  our  character  in  society,  however  fair,  and 
honourable,  yet  if  the  heart  is  unchanged  and  unhumbled,  if  we  are 
still  seeking  righteousness,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  at  the 
Lord's  table,  we  are  entirely  out  af  place.  It  is  quite  possible,  no 
doubt,  and  too  common  for  multitudes  to  deceive  themselves  and 
think  they  are  something  while  they  are  nothing;  and  though  they 
are  destitute  of  genuine  spiritual  comfort,  to  fed  no  want  of  it,  and 
contrive  to  keep  themselves,  if  not  from  some  uneasiness  and  mis- 
givings, at  any  rate  from  terror  and  alarm.  But  this  delusive  peace 
must  one  day  come  to  a  close,  and  then  they  must  find  to  their  bitter 
experience,  that  coming  to  the  Lord's  table  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
secure  their  spiritual  enjoyment.  A  person  bx  a  natural  state  can 
have  no  faith  m  Christ ;  and  how  can  he  have  a  comfortable  meeting 
with  one  in  whom  he  does  not  believe  ?  He  can  have  no  just  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  he  needs — ^pardon  and  righteous- 
ness, and  peace ;  and  how  can  he  have  true  enjoyment  in  a  situation 
where  these  are  all  in  all?  Alas!  many  think  themselves  good 
enough  to  be  Christians  if  they  please,  and  without  reflecting  that 
^Hhey  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,"  presume  to  meddle 
with  the  children's  bread,  which  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  prove  to  them  tasteless  in  the  extreme. 

Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  m  order.  They  first  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and 
then  to  us  by  the  will  of  God.  Behold  this, is  the  law  of  the  house. 
But  when  we  invert  this  order,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  if  we  are 
left  to  wander  after  the  imaginations  of  our  oim  hearts,  which  are 
only  evil  continually. 

2.  Another  thing  which  must  mar  our  comfort  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord  is,  when  we  approach  it  with  imperfect  views  of  revealed  trutlu 

There  may  be  in  us  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel — ^we  may  be  passed  from  death  to  life — we  may  have  6ur  faces 
in  good  earnest  Zionward,  and  yet  there  may  be  in  as  so  much 
remaining  darkness,  so  many  strong  and  long-cherished  prejudices, 
00  much  of  ourselves,  that  by  these  means  our  comfort  may  be 
greatly  impaired.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  accurate  and  extent 
sive  views  of  the  general  plan  of  revealed  truth,  when  such  knowledge 
afiects  not  the  heart,  but  we  know  also  that  even  where  knowle<]^ 
is  saving,  it  may  be  so  weak  and  small  in  degree  that  little  enjoy- 
ment can  be  rationally  expected  from  its  subject  until  iihas  received 
very  considerable  increase  and  consistency.  In  particular,  should 
we  look  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  oar  Christian  Passover,  in  tiiA  light 

*  From  th«  Sdinborgli  Christian  Iiwtnictor— '1827. 
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mxt^tili  a  rel%i<m8  rite,  to  be  (jyeeired  bynv  oocasionalfy  as  o;^ru 
tonity  offers — ^a  rite  Httle  eonnected  irith  other  parts  ^of  Scripture, 
and  still  less  widi  the  common  tenor  of  onr  lives,  we  Qoed  not  wonder 
if  we  feel  no  comfort  in  the  obserrance  of  it. 

A  variety  of  circmnstances  may  combine  to  produce  this  nnhappy 
state  of  mind-^-oor  own  negligence  in  the  days  of  youth — ^the  pecu- 
liar character  of  our  education — ^the  oversight  or  misconduct  of 
parents*-^!^  sphere  of  society  in  which  we  move — and  to  mention 
no  more,  the  professional  engagements  we  may  have  formed.  But 
sorely  in  this  happy  land  it  ought  not  to  be  either  neglect  of  our 
Bible  or  other  means,  nor  a  want  of  access  to  able  and  faithfol 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  who.  are 
willing  to  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom. 

Our  Lord's  disciples  had  some  very  dark  days  after  they  first  par- 
took of  the  sacred  supper;  but  it  might  have  been  far  otherwise 
with  them,  even  while  cfesus  was  lying  in  the  grave,  if,  during  that 
period,  they  had  remembered  and  believed  his  words,  that  he  would 
rise  again  and  go  before  tibem  into  GhJUee. 
'  8«  Our  comfort  at  the  Lord's  table  may  be  destroyed  by  the  gene<> 
ral  character  of  our  ordinary  walk  and  conversation. 

If  we  are  influenced  by  the  maxims  and  manners  of  worldly  men 
around  us,  more  than  by  the  principles  and  authority  of  the  religion 
that  we  profess — if  onr  conduct  is  questionable  or  even  undectded, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  our  conversation  earthly,  though  it  may  be, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  sensual  nor  maUcioosr— if  it  is  destitute  of 
that  spirituality  before  God  and  man  which  ought  to  mark  every 
keaven-bom  soul,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in*  the  space  of  a  few 
given  hours,  our  minds  should  pass  from  a  state  of  spiritual  careless- 
ness and  indifference  to  one  of  lively  interest  and  enjoyment.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  that  our  conduct  or  principles  be  positively  blame- 
worthy, and  such  as  the  word  of  God  condemns.  We  mav  maintain 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  it,  and  yet  from  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  lawful  pursuits  and  ordinary  enjoyments,  so  offend  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  grieve  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  altogether  to  unfit  the 
soul  for  the  exercises  and  joys  of  the  communion  ti^ble.  ^'  Ye  can- 
not serve  God  and  Mammon."  ^^  If  any  come  to  me,  and  hate  not 
his  father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  And 
whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  These  princijples  are  the  only  passport  to  heavenly  and 
spiritual  joy.  But  alas  f  the  complaint  against  us  is  as  well  laid, 
as  its  authority  is  stamped  by  the  experience  of  ages.  ^^The  foolish- 
ness of  man  perverteth  his  way,  and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the 
Lord;'* 

4.  Our  comfort  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  may  be  much  influenced 
by  the  motives  under  which  we  approach  to  it. 

The  God  whom  we  serve  is  a  holy  and  a  jealous  God;  he  will  not 
give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images.  His 
own  glory,  we  are  assured,  is  the  great  end  of  all  his  own  jMroceed^ 
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ingSy  of  whateyer  OAtare;  and  ve  Are  equally  well  assored,  that  ire 
ought  to  make  it  .the  ^eat  end  of  all  our  conduct,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  of  all  our  religious  acts*  But  what  act  in  religion  can  we 
deem  more  solemn  and  important  than  that  of  ^^  showing  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come  again?"  . 

In  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory  in  our  acts  of  com- 
municatin^y  we  ought  to  call  to  mind  that  it  is  the  greatest  privilege 
we  can  enjoj  on  earth*  We  are  the^  called  to  separate  ourselves 
from  the  world,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  our  best  friead. 
This  ordinance  is  the  great  means  he  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
for  keeping  up  a  ^tefiil  remembrance  of  his  love  and  grace  toward 
his  people.  Now  if  these  thoughts  are  allowed  to  have  a  due  influ- 
ence upon  our  minds,  they  will  naturally  prevent  us  from  giving  that 
place  in  the  ordinance  to  our  own  comfort  which  is  due  to  the  great 
end  of  our  being  and  of  our  redemption,  viz.  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour. 

Again,  if  we  approach  the  Lord's  table  under  a  deep  conviction  of 
its  bein^  our  bounden  duty,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our 
Lord,  this  consideration  ought  to  still  the  mind,  and  prevent  it  from 
idoliaong  comfort,  or  any  other  personal  consideration.  We  ought 
to  recouect  that  the  present  world  is  the  proper  field  for  the  dispmy 
of  Christian  fidelity,  and  the  future  state  the  only  suitable  theatre 
for  unmixed  spiritual  enjoyment.  ^^Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  It 
ought  to  animate  us  to  fideli^  in  our  present  state,  that  we  are 
allowed  to  read  these  words  now,  although  we  should  be  allowed  few 
foretastes  of  that  ^^joy"  till  we  reach  a  sinless  shore.  Let  us  leam 
to  serve  the  Lord  with  a  degree  of  holy  gladness  even  in  this  most 
solemn  of  all  our  religious  services,  and  leam  also  that  degree  of 
submission  to  his  will  which  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  any  com* 
fort  in  his  service  which  he  is  pleased  to  withhold.  ^^  Who  is  among 
you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that 
walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light  ?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  and  stay  upon  his  God."  Inquhusb. 


NOT  GATHERING  IS  SCATTERING. 

is  the  mighty  contest  between  the  kinffdomi  of  Christ  and  the 
dominion  of  sin,  every  individual  of  mankind,  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  good  and  evil,  is  engaged.  The  wnole  ground, 
in  the  entire  universe,  is  occupied  in  this  conflict,  by  the  belligerent 
powers.  Here  is  a  war  in  which  neutrality  is  impossible.  The 
children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  divide  and  embody  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  The  p^icil  of 
inspiration  marks  not  an  inch  of  neutral  territory;  wherever  sin 


^viids  QOt^  grtoe  rt^^  tlur^gk  ri^teotaMMT.  There  are  no 
lieiitrftl  deairefr-T-^^ be  ^t  is  not  with  me  m  aguuBt  me:"  there  is 
no  indifferent  conduct— ^^  he  t^t  gatb^eih  not  with  me  scattereti^ 
ftbroiMl." 

*^  To  gatiier  with  ChriBt,"  is  en  eiq^reseion  which  seems  to  denote 
the  ective  endefiTonrs  of  his  people  to  iB<area0e  the  number  of  his 
f Iktthful  followers,  md  enl«i;Ke  the  bonndariee  of  his  kin|;dom  in  the 
world.  Haying  tasted  of  his  grace,  and  enthroned  lum  in  their 
hearts,  they  very  naturally  feel  for  thoae  who  are  far  from  rightr 
eo«0nese,#nd  long  to  see  «fesus  formed  in  their  hearts,  also,  the  £>pe 
^  glory.  And  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  he  who  does  nothing  in 
duB  way,  actually  does  miscluef,  whether  he  deliberately  mean  so  or 
not.  Now  this  may  be  thonght  a  hard  saying  by  some;  but  it  is 
the  decision  of  Jesus  Ohnst,  and  deserves  omr  serious  regard.  Mul- 
titudes of  people  make  no  religions  pretensions ;  the  gospel  of  God 
has  never  arrested  their  attention.  They  do  not  consider  them*- 
selves  as  having  any  just  claims  to  the  character  of  real  believers, 
and  yet  they  are  not  aware  of  doing,  or  of  intending  any  thing 
against  the  Gluristian  cause.  Such  persons  are  certainly  under  the 
i]2Eluen,ce  of  a  dangerous  error.  A  thought  may  cross  a  man's  mind, 
or  he  may  do  an  act  occasionally,  which,  if.  viewed  apart  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  spirit  and  deportment,  it  may  be  difficult' to  say 
whether  it  be  moral,  mmioral,  or  indifferent.  But  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted, and  so  related  to  God  and  his  creation,  that  our  conduct,  in 
its  main  bent  and  tendency,  must  be  either  favourable  or  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Take  a  few  instances,  for 
iUustration. 

Suppose  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  If  he  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  faithfully.  Us  labour  will  not  be  altogether  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  But  if'  he  pervert,  or  keep  back  the  tru^,  eiAer  because  he 
^dees  not  rdish  i^  himself,  or  from  an  uhdne  regard  to  the  fear,  or 
lavour  of  his  hearers,  his  preaching  will  not  only  be  useless,  but 
mischievous.  The  soxils  of  the  pious  will  be  deprived  of  their  proper 
nourishment,  inquirers  will  embrace  wrong  views  of  religion,  and 
the  impenitent  will  be  hardened  in  their  sin. 

Take  the  case  of  a  parent,  whom  Providence  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  family.  Admit  that  he  is  amiable,  and  in  a  general  sense, 
correct  in  his  moral  conduct ;  but  he  does  not  set  a  godly  example 
before  his  children.  He  lets  them  grow  up  unbaptised,  and  unin- 
structed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  neglects  the  Sabbath, 
'the  sacraments,  and  the  house  of  Ood.  No  Bible  is  read,  no  prayer, 
no  praise  is  offered  on  the  family  altar.  What  is  the  consequence? 
Does  not  this  parent,  we  will  not  say  intentionally,  but  indirectly, 
aiid  so  far  as  example  goes,  keep  his  children  from  Christ,  instead 
of  brinffing  them  in  his  arms,  and  imploring  a  blessing  for  them  ? 

Consider  a  civil  magistrate,  who  is  a  minister  of  God  for  good, 
and  who  oimht  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well.  He  may  be  a  well  disposed,  a  benevolent  man,  and  an 
orderly  cttissen;  b«it  if  he  is  too  indulgent  to  public  cfieaders^-if  he 
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connires  at  moral  evils  whicli  be  Imows  exists  and  wluch  nugltt  be 
corrected,  how  tremendous  the  consequences  to  the  commimity,  and 
to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion ! 

A^ain,  let  us  suppose,  what  is  often  the  case  in  fact,  a  queetion 
to  arise  concerning  some  benerolent  institution,  or  some  GhristiaA 
enterprise.  The  execution  of  the  design  requires  the  eo-operatioii 
of  man  J  individuals.  The  subject  is  brought  before  the  public;  it 
is  discussed  and  shown  to  be  practicable,  provided  a  competent  num- 
ber of  persons  will  agree  to  unite  tl\eir  counsels  and  their  means. 
But  here  is  a  man,  not  inclined  perhaps  to  oppose  the  measure 
openly,  but  he  is  silent,  cold,  and  inactive.  He  will  neither  doj  nor 
mt/y  nor  give  any  thing.  What  are  the  consequences?  How  m«iy 
are  deterred,  or  disheartened  by  his  negative  example,  especiaUy  if 
he  be  a  man  of  influence,  and  of  good  judgment  in  ordinary  matters? 

In  all  such  instances  a  negative  course  produces  positive  effects — 
effects,  too,  often  exceedingly  pernicious  in  their  influence.  ^^  He 
that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad."  We  cannot  neglect 
Christ  or  his  gospel  without  sustaining  damage  ourselves.  If  we 
are  not  cordiaUy  with  him,  we  are  opposed  to  him.  Nor  can  we 
withhold  our  exertions  and  influence  from  his  cause  and  kingdom 
without  injury  to  our  fellow  men.  W.  N.  , 


DISCRIMINATING  BENEVOLENCE. 

Sbvekal  years  ago,  while  conversing  with  a  wealthy  and  liberal 
Presbyterian,  who  has  since  gone  to  his  rest,  he  took  out  of  his 
popket-book  a  list  of  annual  contributions,  which  he  read  to  me* 
9100  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $100*  to  the  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  $100  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
$100  to  the  Widows'  Asylum,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to  $1000. 
I  was  struck  with  the  want  of  discrimination  in  his  contributions. 
No  more  was  appropriated  to  the  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  which  are  designed  to  benefit  the  souls  of  men,  than  to 
institutions  which  contemplate  the  relief  of  the  temporal  wants  of 
men.  This,  I  fear,  is  a  common  error  in  the  distribution  of  .their 
charitable  Amds  by  professii^  Christians. 

This  error  was  noticed  by  the  writer  in  a  discourse  he  delivered 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  on  a  very  public  and  important  occa- 
sion, and  subsequently  published.  From  that  discourse  the  follow* 
ing  extract  is  taken : 

^^  In  addition,  I  would  suggest  that  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  Christians  two  ideas — one  is,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  in  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  manifestly  demands 
from  his  people  more  liberal  donations  for  the  great  purpose  of 
extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  th«t 


I  attachment  to  his  honour^  and  fidelity  to  his  cause  require  that  they 

i  shonld  set  apart  a  large  portioti  of  their  sabstance  for  his  use.     la 

the  affairs  of  hnman  govemments  a  crisis  will  sometimes  occur,  in 

I  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  burden  of  taxation  in 

order  to  defend  a  people  against  a  hostile  power^  or  to  secure  to 

!  them  some  important  advantages ;  and,  in  such  a  position  of  affairs, 

no  man  who  loves  his  country  will  complain  of  the  burden,  but  will 

cheerfully  bear  his  part.    And  shall  Christians  complain  when  more 

than  usual  is  demanded  by  their  Lord  and  Saviour  for  the  purpose 

of  maintfdning  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  against  some  furious 

assaults  of  the  powers  of  iniquity  ?  or  ^en  some  favourable  season 

arrives  for  diffusing  its  blessings  among  the  destitute,  among  nations 

who  have  never  known  his  name,  and  nations  who  have  owned  no 

other  sway  than  t)iat  of  the  prince  of  darkness  7 

How  lamentable  the  parsimony  of  Christians  in  contributing  of 

their  substance  to  support  a  kingdom  in  which  they  eigoy  benefits  of 

I  inestimable  value ;  a  kingdom  founded  in  the  world,  not  for  those 

I  inferior  purposes  contemplated  by  earthly  kingdoms,  but  purposes 

,  the  most  exalted  and  sublime — ^the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  and 

,  the  glory  of  God.    Ah!  when  shall  the  time  come,  when  its  subjects 

ahi^pour  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  their  silver  and  their  gold, 

with  an  uncomplaining  hand !    When  shall  such  a  spirit  be  manir 

fested  as  appeared  when  the  tabemade  of  Israel  was  to  be  erected 

in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem ! 

The  other  idea  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  few  Christians  who 
ave  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  a  liberal  portion  of  their  wealth  for 
charitable  purposes,  to  ap{dy,  in  the  present  promising  state  of  reli- 
gious affairs,  tne  chief  part  of  this  sacred  fund  to  the  maintenance 
4>f  the  missionary  cause,  and  to  the  promotion  of  other  purposes 
I  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst.    An 

undue  proportion  of  this  fund,  it  is  believed,  has  been  expended 
in  favour  of  objects  of  a  temporal  nature.  We  wish  not  to 
withdraw  our  brethren  from  succouring  their  feUow  creatures  in 
distress.  We  would  not  turn  away  their  eyes  from  the  nakedness 
and  the  wants  of  the  poor.  No;  let  them  sympathize  with  th^ 
afflicted,  and  delight  in  ministering  to  their  wants.  .Let  them  con- 
tinue to  patronize  charitable  objects  in  general.  Let  them  maintain 
their  character  for  liberality.  But  it  becomes  them  to  reflect  on  the 
superior  importance  of  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind; 
that,  by  contributing  to  the  reformation  and  religious  improvement 
of  the  world,  they  assist  most  effectually  in  drying  up  those  proUfic 
.  sources  of  sin  which  impoverish  and  ruin  so  many  thousands;  and 
consequently  that  while  providing  for  the  poor  the  bread  of  life^ 
they  are  indirectly  providing  for  them  their  daily  breads  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  Other  men  apply  the  chief  part  of  their  eharity 
in  relieving  the  bodUy  wants  of  their  feUow  creatures;  and  Chris- 
tians ought  to  apply  tneirs  in  relieving  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.*' 

J. 
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•        THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

I 

Thb  ^^Exhibitioik  of  ^11  Nations/'  wUdi  is  now  going  forward  m 
the  "Crystal  Palace/'  London,  deserves  more  tiban  a  passing  notice 
in  onr  jonmal.  Its  inAuences,  social,  economical,  pofitioal  and 
religions,  wiQ,  in  aU  probability,  be  not  only  powerfid  but  perma^ 
Bent. 

The  idea  of  indnstrial  exhibitions  appears  to  be  derived  firoa 
France.  The  first  French  eachibttion  or  this  kind,  recognised  as 
national,  occurred  in  1798.  Others  foUoired  in  1801,  1802,  and 
1806;  bat  it  -was  not  mitil  1817,  that  the  Bzhibition  assmned  a 
systematic  and  inflnential  form;  since  which  tixne,  'ethibittons  of 
machinery,  and  mannfactnres,  &c,,  have  been  common  in  England 
and  other  conntries,  including  onr  own.  Odier  French  national 
exhibitions  on  a  larger  scale,  occnrred  in  1828,  1827,  1884,  1889, 
and  1849;  the  latter,  the  eleventh  and  last,  taking  place  in  a  bnQd^ 
ing  erected  on  the  Champs  Elys^es,  covering  more  than  fire  acres  of 
ground. 

Prince  Albert  has  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  Indofls^ 
trial  Exhibition  of  aU  nations;  and  the  British  government  has  car- 
ried out  the  proposal  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
monarchy  of  the  age.  The  plan  of  the  building — ^itself  the  greatest 
wond^  of  the  exhibitioner-originated  in  the  mind  of  Joseph  Paaionj 
the  celebrated  horticultmrist.  Two  hundred  and  forty  plans  wers 
presented  to  the  Commissioners,  some  good,  most  wortnless,  but  not 
one  to  be  compared  with  that  finally  adopted. 

The  extract  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  ^^New  York  Evan^ 
gelist"  of  July  17th, 

''The  site  of  iihe  Crystal  Palace  for  this  great  Ezbibition  is  in  that  part  of 
Hyde  Park  which  lies  alonff  the  Kensington  Koad,  abont  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^n's  mansion  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

The  groand  plan  of  the  bnildmff  is  a  paraUelomm,  1851  feet  lone  br  45S 
feet  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  with  a  transept  of  408  feet  lon^and  li  feet 
wide,  intersecting  the  building  at  ri^ht  angles  in  the  middle.  Tn»  side  walls 
rise  in  three  steps.  The  outer  wall  rises  from  the  ground  2^  fbet  hieh.  The 
second  rises  20  feet  higher,  or  44  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  f^illars  hehrw;  sad 
tiiie  third  rises  20  feel  hij^her  than  the  second,  or  64  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
tiie  sunporting  pillars,  giving  within  the  building  a  great  centnd  avenue  or 
nave  72  feet  wiae,  and  on  each  side  of  it  three  avenues  24  feet  wide,  and  two 
48  feet  wide,  the  transept  bein^  108  feet  high,  to  give  ample  room  for  the  lai^ 
elm  trees  which  remain  under  it,  and  whicua  from  their  value,  the  Oorenunent 
were  unwilling  should  be  destroyed.  ,^  The  roofs  of  the  different  aectioiifl  of  the 
main  building  consist  of  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  of  8  feet  swokf  nuuiiiig 
transversely,  so  that  there  is  a  valley  at  the  top  of  each  column.  The  transept 
has  a  semi'^ircular  roof,  with  a  radius  of  36  feet,  or  72  feet  span,  and  108  feet 
hidh,  under  which  are  now  a  number  of  lofty  elms,  clothed  wi^  a  dense  green 
fouage,  around  whose  trunks  on  the  ground  are  arrayed  a  great  variety  of 
plants  in  fuU  bloom,  and  together  present  a  beautifully  picturesque  Mpearance^ 
and  suggest  the  pretty  idea  of  venerable  pairiarchs  surrounded  by  their  children. 

The  space  occupied  on  the  ground  floor  is  772,784  square  feet,  and  that  of  the 
geUeriea  above,  217,100  square  feet^  making  together  about  21  aoiee.    The 
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Mei  caMe  coAteilts  of  ilM  btfiiding  tiH  33^,00^,000  ftet  tli«M  «i<e  Ibai^  eiltt  HI 
the  ea«t  end,  four  at  the  we»t,  ana  six  on  the  south  side.  The  main  entraneei 
lire  three  in  number:  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  transept,  trjth  seyen  pain  of 
doors,  ^each  of  eight  feet  spsnl  The  other  main  entranoee  are  at  the  ends  of 
the  centre  aisle,  eac^  with  nine  doors  of  a  similar  width.  '^The  plan  is  so  sim^ 
pleV'-aays  Mr.  Paxton,  who  originated  it^  in  all  its  details,  that  "  a  section  of 
one  part  shows  the  whole;  for  it  is  only  hj  the  multiplication  of  those  parts 
that  the  stupendous  structure  is  extended,  resting  in  everr  put  on  columns  34 
feet  apart,  which  form  regular  avenues  tiirooeh  the  building."  The  columns  ~ 
lire  an  hoUew,  it  being  well  known  to  sciehtiAfr  uen  that  a  hollow  pillar  is 
much  strohser  than  a  solid  one  of  ^tial  gross  diameter. 

The  buil£ng  is  supported  by  3300  iron  columns,  2224  cast  irctn  girders,  and  ' 
1128  iron  beams  for  tne  gallenes,  and  about  900,000  superficial  feet  of  glase^ 
Weighing  400  toniu  The  sur&ce  water  from  the  skylights  is  reeeiTed  into  the 
longituifinal  or  three  way  gutters,  and  these  again  empty  themselTea  into  tiie 
framed  transrerse  gutters  at  either  end.  The  hollow  iron  columns  act  as  raim 
Water  pipes  in  carrying  the  water  from  the  roof  into  the  cast  iron  drain-pipes 
running  in  parallenines  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  fioonng 
on  the  ground  floor  eonsists  of  boards  nine  inches  wide,  laid  hflSf  an  inch  apart 
on  sleepers,  so  ae  to  permit  the  dust  in  sweeping  to  fitll  through  the  spaced 
between  the  boards^  and  this  necessary  operation  is  rapidly  performed  d;^  a 
moveable  hand  enginei  immediately  followed  by  a  sweeping  machine,  consisting 
of  brooms,  fixed  to  an  apparatus  on  light  wheels,  drawn  by  a  shaft 

For  safety  from  fire,  a  9  inch  water  main,  charged  constantly  with  a  70  feet 
column  of  water,  has  been  laid,  and  from  it  6  inoh  pipee  ^ua  all  around  the 
building,  with  16  branches  into  the  interior;  so  that  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  could  b^  poured  on  with  hose.  An  en^ne  has  been  put  up  special^  at 
the  Chelsea  Water  Works,  which  can  supply,  if  needed,  300,000  gallons  a  day. 

Besides  the  immense  space  thus  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibitioii, 
Ihere  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  a  room  set  apart  for  the  reoeption  of 
nuushinery.  The  dunensions  of  this  department  are  on  a  scale  proportionate  to 
the  important  branch  of  inventive  industry  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  The  rooiA 
is  946  leet  lon^,  48  feet  broad,  and  24  feet  hieh.  The  engine  stands  at  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  Glass  Palace,  and  furkaehes  steam  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  horse  power* to  the  models  within  the  btdldinr.  Its  steam  prints  off 
copies  of  newspapers,  works  all  kinds  of  looms,  and  in  fact  does  more  at  once 
than  steam  from  any  single  boiler  has  ever  accomplished. 

An  electric  telegri^h  is  constructed  in  the  building,  to  enable  those  employed 
officially  to  oommunicate  with  eteh  other  witii  the  greatest  possible  fiM^ility,  and 
without  any  running  about  in  eonfueion.  As  no  Mek  and  mortar  W9n  twAf, 
lind  all  the  proportions  of  the  building  depended  upon  its  iron  pillars  and  gird- 
ers, nearly  all  uie  materials  arrived  on  the  spot  ready  to  be  placed  and  secured 
in  their  destined  positions.  Tet  vast  operations  were  pecessary  even  then  in 
its  construction,  and  called  forth  the  most  admirable  display  of  eoientiflc  ingenr 
uity,  systematic  arrangements,  and  great  ener^.  Haraly  any  scaffolding  waft 
used,  the  columns  as  they  were  set  up  answering  the  purpose.  Machines  for 
performing  all  the  preparatory  operations  required  to  be  done  on  the  spot  were 
introducea  into  tiie  building,  some  of  them  invented  for  the  occasion.  The 
first  column  was  fixed  on  the  26th  of  September;  and  the  building,  though  not 
oompleted  in  all  its  details,  handed  over  on  the  first  of  January  to  ti^e  royal 
oommissioneis*  When  the  whole  structure  was  elevated  and  completed,  every 
beholder  was  struck  with  its  grandeur  and  simplicitv,  says  Professor  Cowper^ 
as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  successful  examples  of  imagination,  contr^• 
vance,  science,  industry,  and  enjrineering  skill*  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  ' 
thaweek  ending  SepteraboO,  1^,  says  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  39 
men  were  emploTea;  October  4,  419  men  were  employed;  Novunber  1,  1476; 
December  6,  2260;  January  3,  2112  men — averaging  about  2000. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  edifice  was  erected  outrivals  all  precedents. 
"A  building  covering  763,984  superficial  feet,  having  an  exhibiting  sutface  of 
about  21  acres,  was  roofed  in  and  handed  over  to  the  commisrioners  within  a 
little  more  than  three  months  tttad  its  commencenient— eonstrueted  atanoet 
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entirely  of  ^^mm  and  iron,  the  most  fn^Qe  and  the  Btrengest  or  norkiag  male* 

rials,  oombming  the  lifl^tness  of  a  £oiie0rTatory  with  the  stability  of  o«r  most 
permanent  structures.''  £nchanted  palaces  that  grow  up  in  a  night  are  con- 
fined to  fairy-land,  and  in  this  matenal  world  of  ours  the  labours  of  the  brick- 
layer and  the  carpenter  are  notoriously  never«ixding.  It  took  300  years  to 
build  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  35  to  complete  S^.  Paul's.  The  new  palace  of 
Westminster  has  already  been  15  years  in  nand,  and  still  is  unfinished.  Tha 
Great  Palace  of  Industiy  in  Hyde  Park  is  something  different." 

The  articles  on  exhibition  in  this  ^eat  building  correspond  with 
its  purposes,  and  are  on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scale.  A  de- 
scription of  them  will  be  found  in  the  secular  press,  particularly  in 
the  ^^  London  Itttutrated  News,*'  where  the  descrip^ons  are  accom- 
panied by  suitable  pictorial  illustrations.'*' 

As  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  contains  materials  of  profitable 
meditation  to  the  Christian,  we  present  to  our  readers  an  interesting 
train  of  thought  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  of  the 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Although  written  for  "the  ChUdren^^ 
Missionary  Record,"  we  think  our  most  intelligent  realders  will  find 
it  to  be  among  the  best  religious  notices  of  the  Exhibition  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

"  AU  our  readers  know  that  a  magnificent  fabric  has  been  built  in 
London,  all  of  glass,  alid  called  the  crystal  pai.acb.    In  that 

J^rand  building,  there  are  displayed  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
rom  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Not  only  France,  and  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  Russia,  but  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  China,  and 
Africa,t  have  sent  articles  to  be  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
It  is  actually  called  thb  world's  .faib,  as  if  the  whole  world  had 
come  to  our  island  to  sell  or  buy. 

Now,  surely  so  grand  and  so  amazing  a  sight  may  supply  some 
lessons  to  us,  if  we  have  learned  to  imitate  Jesus,  and  seek  spiritual 
good  in  every  thing  that  happens,  as  He  did. 

1.  And  &:8t,  Are  all  the  Tuitions  represented  in  the  Crystal 
Palace?  Then  will  not  the  time  come  when  tne  Lord  shall  gather 
in  his  redeemed  "  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation" — ^when  ^^all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartn  shall  become  the 
kinedoms  of  the  Loird  and  of  his  Christ  ?"  Just  as  men  from  every 
land  are  gathered  together  now  in  our  metropolis,  will  the  gathering 
of  the  nations  yet  be  to  Christ — nay,  we  see  that  work  already 
begun,  for  have  not  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  and  Persians,  and  Afri- 
cans,, and  men  from  every  land,  already  acknowledged  that  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  ?  When  the  Church  of 
Christ  does  its  duty  to  heathen  lands,  the  final  gathering  Of  the 
nations  will  soon  take  place. 

2.  But  again.  Where  will  that  structure,  with  all  its  elegance  and 
beauty  be,  say  in  two  hundred  years?  Whece  will  it  be  in  one  hun- 
dred years?    Nay,  where  will  it  be  in  fifty  years?    Its  elegance 

*  This  paper  can  be  obtained  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities, 
t  T<he  Rot.  writer  hat  left  out  the  United  States,  probably  beoauae  our  articles  aro 
iasignificant  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  coiintriea. 
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may  havB  utterly  Tanislied.  A  storm  of  luul  may  haye  riiiyered  it 
to  pieces;  the  Ughtning  may  hare  melted  it;  or  the  hand  of  slow 
decay  may  be  crumbling  its  beauty  into  dost.  We  admire  it  now; 
but  almost  while  we  admire  it,  it  melts  before  our  view.  But  there 
is  a  city  which  hath  foundations.  There  is  a  building  resting  on  a 
rock  which  no  tempest  can  oyerthrow,  or  no  accident  injure ;  and 
were  it  not  a  blessed  thing  were  the  felt  frailty  of  the  palace  of  dass 
to  induce  some  of  the  crowds  who  throng  it  to  think  of  the  New 
Jerusalem — the  palace  of  the  Great  Ejng-^-into  which,  according  fo 
the  promise  which  cannot  be  broken,  ^^  they  shall  bring  the  glonr 
and  the  honour  of  the  nations?"  Look  at  that  poor  Persian;  in  his 
own  rich  land  he  worships  the  sun  and  fire.  See  that  poor  Chinese ; 
he  adores  Buddha,  or,  perhaps,  only  Buddha's  tooth.  Next,  see 
that  swarthy  African ;  he  is  from  a  land  where  slayes  taken  in  war 
often  form  the  horrid  banquet  of  their  captors.  Or  see  that  French* 
man ;  amid  all  that  is  deemed  refined  ana  exquisite  in  taste,  he  per* 
haps  denies  that  he  has  a  soul,  or  that  there  is  a  God.  Kow,  at 
sights  so  painful  as  these,  does  not  the  soul  feel  relieyed  by  resting 
on  the  assurance,  ^^  They  nhall  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
nations  into  that  great  city,  haying  the  glory  of  God  7" 

8.  Further,  the  works  of  all  nations  are  crowded  into  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  there  has  been  great  competition  and  jostling  for  proper 
places  to  exhibit  these  works.  Now,  in  one  sense,  man's  works  wiU 
yet  be  tested  and  scrutinized  on  a  far  more  grand  and  searching 
occasion.  There  will  be  less  of  competition  there ;  but  there  will  be 
a  far  purer  standard,  and  far  stricter  justice.  The  eyes  which  are 
like  a  flame  of  fire  will  examine  all.  He  who  cannot  look  upon  ini- 
quity will  be  Judge  of  all ;  and,  oh,  what  masses  of  works,  apparently 
attractiye  and  beautiful  now,  will  then  be  burned  up !  What  heaps 
of  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  will  be  utterly  consumed,  when  men 
are  judged  "according  to  their  works,"  and  when  eyery  one  "shall 
receiye  according  as  his  works  shall  be !" 

4.  Lastly,  we  haye  all  heard  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  access  to 
'  the  palace  of  glass*  Large  prices  haye  been  giyen  for  admission. 
Thousands  haye  murmured  because  they  were  excluded ;  and  eyen 
the  Queen,  in  her  kindness,  has  been  obliged  to  take  measures  to 
stay  the  murmurs.  But  how  difierent  with  the  palace  of  the  Great 
Kin^ !  "  Whosoeyer  will"  may  enter  there ;  the  gate  is  neyer  shut. 
"  Without  money  and  without  price"  we  are  inyited  to  come.  "  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  is  the  announcement 
of  the  King  himself;  and  those  who  are  excluded  are  aelf-ezeluded. 
It  is  true,  "  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able ;" 
but  that  is  because  they  refuse  to  enter  in  by  Him  who  is  the  door. 
They  who  enter  there  will  find  peace  and  rest  unto  their  soul.  How 
many  of  our  young  readers,  then,  will  enter  into  that  rest  ?" 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  EU;  0B«  PjOtENTAL  fiESPONSIBILITY- 

The  signal  and  awful  example  of  d(»ne8tic  affliotion  in  the  family 
of  Eli,  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Sanrael,  ia 
strengthened,  in  all  it9  painful  outlineB,  by  an  extraordinary  nnioi^ 
^  aggravationa* 

.  1.  The  piouB  and  v^erable  priest  had  taken  nnder  his  patronage^ 
itfid  into  his  family,  a  child  of  oistin^uished  birth  and  of  remarkable 
promise,  who  was  rising  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prophets  ^  the  Lord.  That  child, 
before  he  was  old  enoia^  to  know  his  sacred  immL  honourable  desti- 
nation, at  a  time  when  prophetic  inspirations  were^  rare,  and  given 
only  in  private,  was  called  to  receive  from  the  Loid  an  overwhe}in- 
jng  denunciatioa  against  the  family  of  his  reverend  friend  and 
|Nitron;  and  he  received  it  as  a  secret^  which  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  ecMnmunicate,  but  hj  the  most  urgent  and  solemn  appeaL 
^^And  the  Ziord  said  to  SamuM,  behold,  I  wm  do  a  thing  in  Israel  at 
which  both  Ihe  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle.  I9 
ihat  day  I  will  perform  against  Eli  sJl  things  which  I  have  spoken 
^conceminff  his  house.  When  I  beg^in  I  will  also  make  an  end.  F(^ 
X  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  iniquity 
which  he  knoweth ;  because  his  sons  made  thesiiselves  vile,  Bnd  he 
jrestrained  them  not.  And,  therefore,  I  have  sworn  unto  the  house 
of  Eli,  that  the  iniquities  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged  with 
/sacrifice,  nor  offering  for  ever."  This  astounding  and  distressing 
denunciation  was  the  more  grievous  to  the  father,  from  being  given, 
not  to  himself  immediately,  but  to  a  mere  child  whom  he  had  tajken 
to  train  for  the  public  and  sacred  service. 

2.  The  family  of  Eli  was  so  conspicuous  in  civil  and  religious  sta^ 
tioi^,  that  its  fall  was  notorious  and  memorable.  The  father  was  a 
priest,  and,  besides  this,  had  been  the  highest  magistrate  of  the 
nation  well  nigh  forty  years;  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  bringing 
jnfamy  on  dieir  father's  house,  were  obtruding  their  vices  witb 
shameless  ei&ontery  upon  the  public  notice,  and  prostituting  the 
)iacred  office  which  they  had  received  as  a  divine  endowment^  Mid 
i^cust  from  a  consecrated  ancestry. 

3.  Eli  himself  appears  in  the  historr  as  a  man  of  sincere  and 
unquestionable  piety.  He  received,  witn  true  submission,  the  dread- 
ful message  he  had  extorted  from  the  child;  and  when  Ids  troubles 
began,  when  his  army  fell  before  the  Philistines,  when  his  two 
unworthy  sons  were  slain^  and  the  ark  of  God  was  taken^  the  good 
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man  fbrcot  his  domestae  berearemeiit  in  his  sorrow  for  the  ark  of 
God.  J^otwithstanding  Us  lamentable  failure  in  the  training  of  hia 
family,  he  must  be  respected  for  his  pions  sinoeritj  and  devotion. 

4.  His  very  lack  of  parental  efficiency  was  joined  with  a  pardon- 
able and  even  amiable  tenderness  of  the  fatherly  heart.  He  was 
not  himself  so  degenerate  as  to  countenance  and  vindicate  the  mis* 
behaviour  oC  his  sons ;  but  when  he  heard  of  their  scandalous  deeds 
by  all  the  people,  he  was  evidently  grieved,  and  wished  to  save  not  onhr 
his  house  from  shame,  but  religion  from  sqi^ndaL  He  reproves  his 
sons.  He  does  it  with  enough  of  fatherly  kindness,  but  not  enough 
of  fatherly  authority.  His  reproofs  do  not  restrain ;  and  that  mild* 
nesB  which  neutralises  the  rebuke  it  is  meant  to  soften,  leaves  the 
mistaken  and  unhappy  father  under  crushing  liability  for  the  rices 
of  his  sons. 

5.  The  reliffious  character  of  the  father  and  th^  sacred  offices  of 
both  father  and  sons  made  the  gross  misdemeanours  the  greater  offence* 
It  is  commonly  noticed  with  a  stress  of  reproach  by  the  community, 
when  members  of  a  religious  family  take  to  ricioua  ways;  and  all 
the  moire  so,  if  the  parents  are  had  in  special  repute  for  any  pious 
qualities  or  deeds*  And  it  usually  betrays  some  parental  fault.  It 
is  commonly  charged  to  parental  infirmity,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Elij 
the  charse  has  the  sanction  of  God.  The  eminent  piety,  the  high 
ciril  station  and  the  sacred  office  of  the  man,  so  far. from  covering  or 
excusing  his  parental  failure,  magnified,  beyond  all  other  aggrava- 
tions, the  scandal  of  his  son's  licentiousness,  and  the  severity  of  pub- 
lic reproach  against  himself.  Such  dissoluteness  in  so  conspicuous  a 
fainilv  brought  the  civil  administration  under  embarrassment,  and 
the  rites  of  religion  into  contempt ;  "  for  men  abhorred  the  offering 
of  the  Lord."  For  all  this  public  scandal  and  nuisance  the  reproach 
rested  on  Eli  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  family ;  and  the 
penalty  must  threaten  the  sons  by  a  dirine  announcement  which 
charged  the  chief  responsibility  ana  brought  the  first  affliction  upon 
himself. 

It  seems  in  these  days  hardly  lawful  that  Eli  should  be  thus  held  to 
account  for  the  public  conduct  ef  his  sons  after  they  had  come  to  be 
men.  They  were  i^  our  riew  their  own  masters,  and  had  families  of 
their  own,  and  were  amenable  to  God  and  their  nation  for  the.  exer- 
cise of  high  public  office.  The  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by 
iJie  fact  that  in  those  times,  while  something  of  the  patriarchal  lin- 
gered in  the  elements  of  society,  there  was  more  of  parental  control 
over  all  branches  of  the  family,  and  a  stricter  exaction  of  filial  obe- 
dience during  the  father's  life.  There  were  more  domestic  reasons 
for  prolonging  the  children's  subjection.  The  family  in  all  its 
branches  contmued  more  like  one  household,  had  a  closer  union  of 
interest  in  the  common  sustenance  and  defence,  and  the  mutual 
vdations  of  the  members  were  not  so  soon  relaxed,  nor  so  easily  super- 
seded by  their  relations  to  the  State.  This  primitive  tenacity  of 
family  relationship  is  seen  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  where  the 
tribe  which  bad  its  territory  defined  by  ihe  general  legislatiim  of  tha 
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nation,  wliioh  had  its  internal  organization  for  eivil  ends,  its  military 
heads,  magistrates,  and  local  interests,  was  constitnted  solely  by  the 
blood  relationship  to  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  all  the  twelve 
again  formed  one  commonwealth  by  their  relation  of  consanguinitr 
to  Abraham.  It  may  farther  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  Eli^ 
the  parental  responsibility  was  blended  with  the  ofBcial.  As  senior 
priest  he  was  charged  to  ffiiard  the  jpriesthood  against  abuse.  The 
men  who  officiated  under  him  were  ms  own  sons  who  were  coming  to 
the  office  by  inheritance ;  and' no  lawful  authority  could  reach  them 
but  that  of  the  senior  priest,  their  father,  fcom  whom  they  received 
their  office.  The  evil  was  without  legitimate  remedy  by  the  people, 
or  by  any  power  in  the  state  except  that  held  by  Eli  himself.  But 
after  all  these  abatements  there  remains  the  chief  ground  of  his 
responsibility  in  his  relation  to  the  men  as  their  father.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  sin  Wjia  to  be  a  family  affliction  for  that  reason  only.  If 
his  fault  had  been* solely  official  it  would  not  have  thus  involved  the 
destiny  of  his  hou3ehold.  Nay,  if  the  scandal  had  occurred  without 
his  parental  neglect,  by  persons  in  whose  training  he  had  had  no 
share,  the  denunciation  would  not  have  been  directed  against  him, 
nor  been  sent  on  the  transgressors  in  his  name.  We  take  this 
case  therefore,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  universal  and  perpetaal  law 
of  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  God  for  the  conduct  and  destiny 
of  their  children. 

It  will  afford  us  instruction  to  Observe  how  this  joarenfaJ  responsi- 
bility is  recognized  by  the  natural  and  common  sense  of  mankind 
under  the  iUvine  administration  of  human  affairs. 

1.  The  natural  sentiment  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  thrown  strong 
light  upon  it.  So  far  as  the  history  of  man  is  known,  except  in 
some  rare  cases  of  fanatical  perversions  of  nature,  the  family  organi- 
zation haff  always  been  thought  as  indispensable  as  the  dependence 
of  children  is  universal.  In  this  organization,  the  fundamental  law 
is  the  authority,  and  consequently  the  responsibility  of  parents. 
This  responsibility  has  somewhat  of  an  essential  ground.  The 
parent  is,  under  God,  the  natural  cause  of  many  qualities  both  bodily 
and  mental  which  he  propagates  in  the  child,  and  which  become  in 
the  body  th^  constitutional  ground  of  stature,  symmetry,  complexion, 
And  health  in  the  soul;  the  ground  of  much  that  is  peculiar  in  all 
the  qualities  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  If  some  characteristics 
of  the  parents  do  not  appear  in  the  children,  it  is  always  considered 
remarkable.  This  inward,  constitutional  ground  of  responsibility,  is 
joined  with  the  corresponding  natural  affections,  which  powerfully 
predispose  the  parent  for  such  a  charge,  and  prompt  him  to  cl^m  it 
against  all  pretensions  or  provisions  to  die  contrary.  These  are, 
doubtless,  the  natural  reasons  whj  no  wisdom  of  man  has  ever 
adopted  the  policy  of  interfering  with  the  parental  control^  till  the 
children  have  come  to  maturity.  The  world  has  with  almost  entire 
unanimity  left  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  parents  for  susten- 
ance, protection,  and  education.  The  only  exception,  in  a  quarter 
worthy  of  any  notioe,  is  one  where  children  were  taken  in  charge  by 
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the  State,  removed  from  the  homefl  of  their  parents,  and  educated 
for  the  public  service.  But  the  Spartan  legialator  stiU  left  the  masb 
of  ^  the  children  where  natnre  placed  them — ^in  the  charge  of  the 
parents — taking  only  males,  and  such  of  these  as  were  at  a  given 
age,  able-bodied  and  sound  in  mind.  And  the  education  of  these  by 
the  State  was  not  vindicated  bv  den3ring  the  law  of  parental  con*  \ 
trol,  but*  solely  by  the  plea  of  exigency  in  the  State.  Thus  the 
civilized  world  has  always  left  the  education  of  children  to  the 
parents,  with  such  aids  and  direction  as  the  State  or  the  Church 
might  afford.  And  since  the  maxim  of  the  world  has  always  been, 
that  education  forms  the  man,  the  parents  have  always  been  held 
responsible  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  children;  if  not 
always  responsible  to  the  civil  law  under  penalty,  yet  always  to  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind. 

2.  This  responsibility  has  received,  in  many  and  memorable  ways, 
the  decisive  sanction  of  Crod.  .  - 

The  patriarch  Noah  was  rewarded  for  the  effectual  training  of  his 
children  in  the  ways  of  obedience  to  himself  and  to  God,  by  seeing 
them  all  saved  with  himself  in  the  ark.  Abraham  received  promises 
for  his  children — ^the  great  promises  of  the  everlasting  covenant; 
and  these  divine  assurances  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed  should  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  were  given  with  expressed  refer- 
ence to  his  future  faithfulness  in  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
children.  Abraham  believed  God;  he  trusted  the  covenant;  but  he 
must  also  be  faithful  in  teaching  his  children.  The  condition  of  the 
promise  was  his  parental  fidelity.  If  he  had  not  dilieentlv  taught 
his  children,  he  would  have  found  the  promise  null  and  void.  Here 
was  a  divine  sanction  of  the  doctrine  of  parental  responsibility. . 
The^adfast  obedience  of  his  children  to  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
musAe  secured  by  the  faithful  and  timely  instmction  of  the  parent; 
and  by  this  instruction  mubt  he  determine  the'  temporal  and  eternal 
condition  of  millions  then  unborn. 

It  was  not  considered  doubtful  whether  this  faithful  discipline 
would  succeed.    It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  children  properly  , 
trained  in  the  religious  ways  of  the  parent  would,  not  depart  from 
them ; .  and  since  Abrahwi  would  be  faithful,  the  promise  would 
be  sure. 

The  whole  scheme  of  divine  dispensation,  which  treats  with  men 
by  families,  is  one  comprehensive  sanction  of  parental  responsibiUty. 
The  laws  of  Providence  are  not  more  uniform  in  any  course,  than  m 
maintaining  the  prosperity  of  families  where  the  children  are  rightly 
trained,  and  in  bringing  in  adversity  where  the  work  of  family 
instruction  is  neglected.  '^  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  showing  mercy 
unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. ' 
And  accordingly,  how  often  do  we  see  a  tide  of  pain  and  shame 
rolling  back  from  the  vices  of  neglected  children  upon  careless  or 
nnskiuul  parents. 
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8.  Thiisfreeponnbility  o^thej)arent  correBponds  witb  his  natural 
right  and  power  of  oohtrol. 

.  The  only  case  of  a  natural  right  of  one  human  being  to  the  abso- 
lute control  of  another,  is  the  right  of  the  parent  to  control  his 
ehild.  And  this  control  is  as  truly  absolute  as  human  power  can 
erer  be.  It  is  not  indeed  the  power  of  life  and  death  directly,  yet 
mdirectly  it  is  even  that.  It  is  the  right  io  determine  the  circum- 
Btanees  and  the  experience  of  the  life,  so  far  as.  a  man  can  determine 
the  oiircumstances  and  experience  of  any  creature.  No  other  human 
being  has  the  right  to  interpose  between  parent  and  child  against 
the  parent's  will.  Durine  the  minority  of  the  child,  it  is  the  parent's 
right  and  duty  to  select  infiuences  under  which  the  child  shall  live; 
by  which  his  conduct  shall  be  governed  and  his  character  formed; 
to  apply  or  caude  to  be  applied  to  him  such  discipline  as  the  parent 
may  choose,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  all  others  from  reaching 
him.  And  in  this  whole  matter,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  responsi- 
bility borne  must  be  equal  to  the  right  enjoyed. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  right  is  true  of  the  power.  The  parent 
has  the  first  word.  He  can  make  the  first  impression.  Even  if 
others  could  come  after  him  with  a  contrary  influence,  and  with 
equal  right,  yet  would  he  enjoy  a  vast  advantage  from  baring  been 
first.  The  tinge  he  has  given  to  the  character  will  appear  through 
all  the  colours  afterwards  laid  upon  it.  But  then  the  power  remains 
with  him  afterwards  too.  Hd  must  conduct  the  course  of  training 
throughout;  and  this  is  well  nigh  equivalent  to  the  power  of  forming 
the  character  of  his  child  according  to  his  choice.  It  is  indeed  a 
solemn  matter  to  liold  such  a  power  over  the  character  and  destiny 
of  a  human  being,  an  immortal;  yet  such  is  the  parent's  power,  and 
with  it  comes  a  corresponding  responsibility.  ^ 

4.  This  responsibility  of  the  parent  mav  be  Justified  fbrtRrby 
his  peculiar  interest  in  his  children.  No  other  heart  c&n  feel  for  the 
welfare  of  one  in  the  beginning  of  life,  like  the  heart  of  a  parent. 
No  other  anxiety  can  be  so  strong,  no  other  so  constant  and  oppres- 
sive as  his.  If  his  children  disappoint  his  hopes,  there  are  no  regrets^ 
no  sorrows  like  his.  If  he  succeeds  in  the  proper  training  of  his 
children,  a  rich  reward  comes  to  his  own  bosom.  The  peaceful, 
priceless  reward  of  guidins  children  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  or  the 
dreadful  retribution  of  unfaithfulness  arising  from  their  disgraee  and 
misery,  who  b^t  a  parent  can  know?  The  citizen  approves  and  com- 
mwds  the  virtue  and  promise  of  a  well-trained  youth;  the  parent 
enjoys  th^n.  They  seem  like  his  own.  In  a  high  and  delightful 
sense  they  are  his.  And  his  delight  in  them  is  the  greater,  the 
more  clearly  he  can  trace  them  to  his  own  parental .  energy  and 
skill.  They  are  l^e  harvest  of  his  own  sowing,  and  they  praise  his 
husbandry.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  become  slaves  of 
vice,  and  a  public  scourge  and  curse,  the  parent  bears  the  chief 
affliction.  The  citizen  frowns  and  condemns,  but  as  for  the  parent, 
the.  sword  pierces  through  his  soul.  He  grieves  in  silence  over 
disappointed  hopes.    A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father^  but  m 
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fooCBh.  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  aod  %  bittemeflB  to  her  that  bar^ 
him. 

The  interest  of  the  parent  in  this  matter  is  extremely  delicate  and 
important.  And  it  is,  under  0od,  very  mnch  in  his  own  keeping. 
There  is  no  other  matter  in  reference  to  which  we  are  thrown  mora 
upon  ourselves  to  secure  our  happiness.  But  we  cannot  gain  our 
end  under  the  impulse  of  a  moment.  The  work  must  he  continued 
long,  with  watchful  care  and  devoted  labour.  The  foundation  must 
be  laid  in  the  beginning,  and  the  rearing  of  the  superstructure  must 
keep  pace  with  the  course  and  progress  of  nature.  But  with  this 
faithful  and  skilful  care  the  result  is  sure.  There  is  even  more  cer<- 
taintj  that  a  child  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  will  not 
depart  from  it  when  he  is  old,  than  that  a  favourable  seed  time  and 
dulfttl  husbandry  will  be  followed  by  a  plentiful  harvest.  The  great 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  good  results  of  a  right  education  belongs 
largely  to  the  parent.  The  child  himself,  when  he  becomes  a  man, 
is  indeed  a  great  gainer.  But  scarcely  does  the  parent  enjoy  less 
than  he,  in  this  life,  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  knowledge  and  virtue; 
Who  can  describe  the  happiness  of  an  anxious  and  faithful  parent, 
who,  after  years  of  care  and  labour  for  his  children,  pees  them  doing 
well ;  meriting  and  receiving  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  men ;  doing 
good  with  the  talents  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate  in  them,  and  living 
in  the  peaceful  hope  of  eternal  life.  Such  happiness,  ne^^t  to  that 
of  one's  own  hope  in  Christ,  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  tasted  from 
the  cup  of  our  earthly  experience.  How  well  it  repays  the  labour 
it  may  have  cost.  It  makes  a  life  of  care  and  pains  seem  well 
bestowed. 

The  affectionate  and-  faithful  parent  finds  happiness  in  his  cares 
themselves.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  anxieties  there  is  a  mixture  of 
sweetness.  The  self-denying  offices  of  parental  love  jaxe  a  part  of 
the  zest  of  life.  While  he  is  living  himself  into  his  children  in  all 
his  better  qualities,  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  worse,  he  wit- 
nesses their  development  as  an  issue  from  himself.  He  lives  over 
again  in  them.  And  not  a  little  will  it  heighten  and  refine  his 
pleasure,  if  he  may  but  see  his  own  failings  and- infirmities  corrected 
in  them,  if  he  may  have  procured  for  them  a  better  mental  discipline 
than  he  had  himself;  raised  them  higher  in  social  refinement,  given 
them  better  views  of  life  and  duty;  formed  them  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  virtue,  and  for  a  higher  sphere  of  enjoyment ;  if  he  may  see 
them  occupying  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  than  his  own,  and  pro- 
mising higher  attainments  in  the  knowledge  and  comfort  of  true 
religion.  The  parents  of  such  children  see  their  last  days  their 
brightest  and  happiest  days ;  for  what  they  lose  in  the  decline  of 
their  own  activity  and  usefulness,  they  gain  in  the  groi^g  and 
ripening  h6nours  of  their  children. 

Again,  the  parent  of  worthy  children  has  a  valuable  interest  in 
the  grateful  applause  of  the  community  to  whpse  welfare  he  has  con- 
tributed by  his.  parental  faithfulness.  K  there  is  any  man  who  liveth 
not  wholly  unto  himself,  it  is  the  parent  who  trains  up  a  worthy 
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family  to  leaye  behind  him  when  he  is  gone.  It  is  a  noble  beqnest. 
Such  parents  have  lived  to  a  high  purpose.  Their  children,  their 
oommnnity,  their  coimtrj,  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessei}.  They 
have  done  the  world  the  greatest  favour  that  can  be  done  by  mere 
man.  What  is  wealth,  what  are  all  provisions  for  sensnal  pleasure, 
what  are  the  prizes  of  ambition,  compared  with  these?  What  are 
bequests  of  fdnds  for.  the  support  ef  men  devoted  to  benevolent 
works,  compared  to  a  family  of  devoted  labourers,  whose  faithful 
service  will  draw  from  the  fidd  of  its  action  its  own  support?  Such 
public  and  wide-spreading  good  is  done  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
well  conducted  household.  However  simple  and  obscure  the  move* 
me^ts,  and  wanting  in  what  is  visibly  imposing  or  sublime,  (and  the 
more  so  the  better,)  there  is  the  still  and  steady  working  of  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  machinery,  which,  like  the  private  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  though  seldom  seen  or  thought  of,  supplies  a  large  circle 
with  its  remedial  and  wholesome  compounds. 

Sut  think  of  the  contrast.  What  a  curse  do  those  parents  inflict 
on  society  who  let  loose  from  their  ill-conducted  household,  as  from 
a  nursery  of  demons,  a  family  of  undisciplined,  ungovernable  crea* 
tures,  against  whose  alien  and  ungenial  natures  society  must  keep  a 
guard  as  long  as  they  live.  The  scene  of  this  pestilential  process 
may  likewise  be  private,  hidden  from  the  public  view,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  remedy;  like  an  infected  ship  at  sea,  which  is 

!>reparing  to  discharge  from  its  filthy  and  suffocating  bilge  a  pesti- 
ence  over  all.  the  shore  when  it  arrives.  But  the  signs  of  the  want 
of  family  discipline  appear  in  the  waywardness  of  the  children,  while 
yet  they  are  young.  Given  up  to  idleness,  knowing  no  restraint  but 
such  as  they  are  wont  to  defy;  having  no  domestic  exercise  for  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  and  nothing  to  keep  them  at  home  but  their 
bed  and  board,  and  dreading  their  home  for  their  leisure  hours  as  a 
place  of  confinement;  familiar  with  drunkenness,  profaneness,  and 
all  the  captivating  forms  of  youthful  dissipation ;  what  have  the 
]>arents  or  the  community  to  hope  from  such  children,  and  what  in 
the  range  of  human  perpetration  have  they  not  to  fear? 
Virtuous  children  are  a  crown  of  glory  from  the  Lord. 

J.  W.  T. 


FAMILY  PRAYER. 


A  person  of  great  quality  was  pleased  to  lodge  a  night  in  my  house.  I  durst 
not  invite  him  to  my  family  prayer,  and  therefore  for  that  time  omitted  it;  there- 
by likaking  a  breach  in  a  eood  custom,  and  giving  Satan  advantage  to  assault  it, 
xea,  the  loosening  of  siicn  a  link  might  have  endangered  the  scattering  of  the 
chain. 

Bold  bashfulness,  which  durst  offend  God  whilst  it  did  fdar  man !  Especially 
considering,  that  though  my  ^est  was  never  so  high,  vet,  by  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, I  was  above  him,  whilst  he  was  under  my  roof.  Hereafter,  whosoever 
cometh  within  the  doors,  shall  be  requested  to  come  wiUiin  the  discipline  of  my 
house;  if  accepting  my  homely  diet,  he  will  not  refuse  my  homely  devotion; 
and  sitting  at  my  table  will  be  entreated  to  kneel  down  bytt. — Iwier's  Good 
Thoughts.  . 
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A  PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mant  treasures  of  our  Chnrcli.  History  are  irreyoeably  lost ;  and 
man  J  more,  now  accessible,  will  be  soon  covered  oirer  b^  the  diluvium 
of  time,  unless  gathered  up  without  delay. 

The  Board  of  Publication,  under  the  superintendence  of  its  assidu- 
ous editor,  has  done  excellent  service  by  publishing  the  old  records 
of  the  original  Synods,  and  republishing  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
AssemUy  from  1789  to  1820.  Individu^,  also,  especially  Drs.  Alex- 
ander, Hodge,  Davidson  and  Foote,  have  contributed  rare  and.  rich 
materials  for  portions  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  But  a  great  work  * 
is  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  wide  field  of  historical  literature.. 
Biographies  of  the  early  fathers,  lustories  of  our  particular  churches, 
the  statistics  of  our  denominational  progress,  notices  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning,  a  view  of  Presbyterian  literature,  including  valua* 
ble  republications,  and  many  other  interesting  and  important  topics^ 
appeal  for  scholarlike  research,  persevering  labour,  and  systematic 
antiquarian  zeal.  Few  persons  will  deny  the  impartanee  of  preserv- 
ing tne  precious  records  of  our  Church  history. 

There  are  three  ways  of  accomplishing  the  inject  in  view ;  through 
the  General  Assembly,  by  isolated  in£vidual  effort,  or  by  an  asso- 
ciation animated  by  congenial  sympathies  and  co-operating  with  a 
single  purpose.  We  ilbink  that  Uttle  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
Gtoeral  Assembly,  partly  because  such  a  body  has  other  things  to 
attend  to  and  cannot  be  readily  induced  to  spend  time,  talent  and 
money  for  inquiries  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  mis- 
sionary objects ;  and  partly  because  experience  has  shown  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing  valu- 
able in  the  premises.  As  early  as  1791,  the  Assembly  undertook  to 
father  historical  materials,  and  revived  its  recommendations  to  the 
^esbyteries  from  year  to  year,  until  finally  in  1804,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  was  appointed 
^^  to  write  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  committee  reported  progress  the  next 
year,  but  in  1818  requested  to  be  discharged;  when  tne  whole  sub- 
ject'was  committed  to  Dr.  Miller.  In  1819,  Dr.  Green  was  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Miller.  No  history,  however,  ever  appeared  from 
these  venerated  men,  who  were  the  most  competent  of  all  others  for 
the  work.  Dr.  Green  indeed  published  two  chapters  of  a  Church 
history  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  1825  and  1880,  but  these  were 
merely  preliminary.  After  such  an  experience,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  probability  that  the  Assembly  with  the  multiplicity  of  its 
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business,  and  its  committees  already  burdened  with  miscellaneons  and 
professional  duties,  could  be  prevailed  upbn  to  prosecute  the  matter 
with  the  requisite  energy  and  perseyerance,  if  at  all. 

Shall  the  reliance  be  upon  the  occasional  efforts  of  individuahf 
So  far  as  our  brethren  have  engaged  in  historical  inquiries,  they  have 
been  highly  successful.  Dr.  Alexander's  Log  College,  Dr.  Hodge'a 
Constitutional  History,  Dr.  Davidson's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Kentucky,  Dr.  Foote's  Histories  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  the  contributions  of  K.  H.  in  "  The  Presbyterian,"  and  a  few 
^tker  productions  have  been  of  the  most  essential  servioe  in  this 
department.  Bat  it  is  obvious  that  where  so  much  time  and  not 
a  little  expenditure  are  required,  aad  such  unremitting  perseveruio* 
in  systematizing  even  the  records  of  the  present  generation,  the 
mtire  subject  cannot,  except  in  a  very  precarious  and  imp^fect 
manner,  be  left  to  the  random  efforts  of  individuals. 

The  advantages  of  ab  Anociation  to  perform  the  Drork  are  such 
as  these : 

t  1.  An  Historical  Society  will  e&neentrate  the  effcrU  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  General  Assembly,  composed 
of  all  ^ds  of  minds,  and  convened  for  very  different  objects,  lacks 
the  esprit  du  corps  necessary  for  'such  inquiries.  An  associatioik 
will  not  only  gather  together  men  who  are  ail  engaged  in  a  common 
object,  but  it  will  concentrate  their  labours.  • 

2.  It  will  keep  the  subject  promineTUly  before  the  public.  Many 
old  letters,  sermons,  pamphlets,  &;c.  now  concealed,  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  public  value,  and  will  be  delivered  over  to  those  whose  very 
organization  is  a  standing  advertisement.  In  various  ways  a  sound 
state  of  public  sentiment,  nurtured  by  an  active  association,  will  con- 
tribute to  collect  historical  materials. 

3.  It  will  stimidate  individtial  inquiry.  Our  brethren,  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  will  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  themund^ 
the' auspices*  and  influences  of  a  public  body,  which  appreciates, 
invites  and  preserves  the  fruits  of  their  study. 

4.  An  association  can  raise  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Some  of  our  brethren  cannot  even  afford  to  pay  the  postage 
on  letters,  much  less  incur  the  expenditure  of  copying  documents,  of 
traveUing  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  of  printing,  &;c.  &c. 

5.  It  will  follow  the  guidance  of  experience.  Other  Historical 
Societies  have  been  eminently  successful  in  their  aims.  For  exam* 
pie,  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  recently -formed,  has  brought 
to  light  documents,  incidents,  biographical  characteristics,  statistics, 
&c.  of  great  interest. 

6.  It  will  rally  a  Church  feeling.  No  denomination  has  materials 
in  its  history  for  more  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God  than  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  whole  tendency  of  a  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  in  its  aims,  efforts,  publications,  anniversaries,  &c.  will  be 
to  honour  the  Church  which  God  has  so  signally  blessed  in  past  times 
with  great  and  holy  influences  in  Church  and  State. 

7.  It  will  form  a  Ubrary  of  old  books,  pamphlets,  manusoriptSy 
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ke.  illustrating  our  eccIeBiastieal  history.    Snth  books  are  becoming 

more  and  more  scarce.     The  few  that -remain  onght  to  be  collected 

together,  as  irell  from  their  intrinsic  worth  as  for  convenience  of 

reiereace. 

.   8.  It -will  secxjo^  the  eo-op^ation  of  our  Chur^^ 

practicable  modes  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.     Much  may 

be  done  by  Presbyteries  and  Churches  to  facilitate  the  object  in 

Tiew,  and  to  ^ther  many  interesting  statistics  of  permanent  value. 

9.  There  is  an  elevating  influence  attending  the  investigations  of 
bistory.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  an  important  branch  of  learning. 
They  require  and  invite  scholarship,  and  in  their  general  tendencies 
are  of  service  both  to  those  who  pursue  them  and  to  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  literary  labours  of  others.  An  Association  for 
historical  purposes  is  a  lyceum,  a  school  of  learning,  a  knowledge- 
receiving  and  knowledge-imparting  institution. 

Qonsiderations  of  this  nature  induce  us  to  throw  out,  in  thispublie 
manner,  the  suggestion,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  PBESBY^ 
TEBIAN  mSTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

If  the  suggestion  meets  with  suitable  favour,  measures  will  be 
taken  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  at  some 
convenient  place,  and  at  as  early  a  day  in  the  autumn  as  may  be 
practicable. 


•  NOTICES  OF  DAVID  BRAINERD. 

Whbn  Brainerd  engaged  in  the  Indian  mission,  he  supposed  he 
should  have  no  need  of  the  property  left  him  by  his  father.  He  set 
himself  to  think  which  way  he  might  spend  it  for  the  glory  of  Ood, 
and  no  way  presenting  to  his  thoughts  whwein  he  could  do  more 
good  with  it  than  by  being  at  the  charge  of  educating  some  young 
person  for  the  ministry,  of  good  abilities  aijid  well  disposed,  he 
selected  a  dear  friend,  Nehemiah  Ghreenman,  and  acquainted  him 
with  his  thoughts  in  that  matter,  and  so  left  him  to  consider  of  it  till 
he  should  see  him  again.  Greenman  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, and  was  residing  in  1742  at  Southbnry.  Brainerd  had 
seen  much  of  him  durinff  his  visits  to  the  ministers  of  those  places, 
and  had  a  special  friendship  for  him.  Three  days  after  giving  him 
intiiaiation  of  his  thoughts,  he  rode  in  the  afternoon  to  SoutIu>ury, 
and  conversed  again  with  him  on  the  important  affair.  ^^  He  ap- 
peared muoh  inclined  to  detote  himself  to  that  work,  if  God  should 
succeed  his  attempts  to  qualify  himself  for  it."  He  was  then  about 
nineteen  or  twenty,  and  was  ^^  soon  put  to  learning,"  and  was  sus- 
tained by  Brainerd  till  his  death,  when  he  was  in  his  third  vear  at 
College*  Brainerd  wrote  to  him  from  Boston,  after  he  had  ^^  lain 
lor  more  than  thvee  weeks  under  the  greatest  degree  of  weakness, 
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ezpeetmg  daily  and  hourly  to  enter  into  the  eternal  world.''  ^'  I 
have  a  secret  thought  from  some  things  I  haye^  observed,  that  God 
may  perhaps  design  you  for  some  singular  service  in  the  world.  O, 
then,  labour  to  be  prepared  and  qualified  to  do  much  for  God/' 

Greenman  graduated  at  Yale  in  1748,  and  was  licensed  a  few 
weeks  after,  by  Suffolk  Presbytery,  on  the  20th  of  October.  He 
was  then  in  feeble  health,  and  after  labouring  awhile  on  Long  Island, 
he  went  into  New  Jersey.  Edwards  wrote  to  McCuUoch,  of  Cam- 
buslanff,  July  6,  1750,  of  some  little  revivings  in  New  England,  and 
something  in  several  parts  of  New  Jersey,  particularly  through  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Greenman,  He  was  installed  at  Pittsgrove,  in 
West  Jersey,  December  5^  1753,  and  died  there  in  Jmy  1779, 
having  about  a  year  before  resigned  the  charge. 

When  the  Correspondents  of  the  Scottish  Society  had  engaged 
Brainerd  ad  a  missionary,  their  design  was  to  send  him  at  once 
to  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  but  the  Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  they  s^M  him  to  the  Indians 
east  of  the  Hudson,  near  New  Lebanon.  Li  May  1748,  Horton, 
the  missionary  to  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  went  to  Smithfield  in 
Monroe  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  the  tribes  in  the  Forks,  and 
ascertain  more  fully  the  state  of  things. 

In  the  spring  of  1744,  Brainerd  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Fishkilf,  and 
travelled  by  way  of  Goshen  to  the  Minisinks;  and  on  the  13th  of 
May  arrived  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Lakhauwotung,  within 
the  Forks  of  Delaware.  The  word  is  printed  Sakhauwotung  in 
S.  E.  Dwight's  edition  of  Brainerd's  life;  but  an  inspection  of  the 
original  diary,  written  in  a  fair  clear  hand,  shows  that  the  initial 
letter  is  an  L.  Lecha  is  the  German  spelling,  and  Lehigh  the  com- 
mon one  of  the  name ;  the  Forks,  was  the  English  designation  of 
the  tract  bounded  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers  and  the  Blue 
Mountain*  At  the  time  of  his  coming,  there  were  two  settlements 
from  the  north  of  Ireland;,  the  one  on  the  Delaware  being  called 
Hunter's  Settlement,  and  the  one  on  the  Lehigh,  Craig's  Settlement. 
These  constituted  a  congregation  imder  the  care  of  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery;  whal  is  now  Mount  Bethel  being  called  on  the  records 
Forks  North,  and  what  is  now  Allen-township,  Forks  West. 

Brainerd's  home  was  near  where  the  church  of  Lower  Mount 
Bethel  stands.  In  July,  about  two  months  after  he  came,  he  heard 
of  a  number  of  Indians  at  Kauksesauchung,  more  than  thirty  miles 
westward  of  where  he  usually  pceached.  .  This  was  the  district  be- 
tween Biery's  Bridge  and  Cherryville,  which  within  the  memory  of 
the  living  was  commonly  called  the  Indian  land.  The  creek  was 
called  KoUesocky,  and  the  village  which  has  grown  up  around  the 
Crane  Iron  Works,  is  called  Catasauqua.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  home  of  the  Indians,  and  they  invited  Brainerd  to  visit 
them  at  their  abode  on  the  Susquehanna.  "  This  invitation  gave 
me  some  encouragement  in  my  great  work;"  in  October,  having 
.Byram,  of  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  for  a  companion,  he  started  for 
the  Susquehanna.    A  journey  of  three  days,  two  of  them  through  it 
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idlderness  almost  impassable — scarce  any  thing  but  lofty  monntains, 
deep  valleys,  and  hideous  rocks,  brought  them  to  Op-e-bol-hau-pung. 
This  is  now  Wapwallopen,  in  Luzerne  county.  Their  journey  lay 
through  the  Lehigh  Gap,  and  over  the  mountains  which  shut  up  the 
river  in  a  narrow  ravine,  and  which  rise  up  in  close  succession  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna.  *  Much  of  the  journey 
Brainerd  performed  on  foot,  having  been  obliged  to  kill  his  horse, 
which  had  broken  its  leg.  The  washing  away  of  the  bank  opposite 
Berwick  a  few  years  ago,  laid  bare  a  large  stock  of  Indian  utensils^ 
knives  and  arrow-heads,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
settlement  there  in  former  times.  Li  May  he  made  the  same  jour- 
ney, and  went  up  the  West  Branch  one  hundred  miles,  and  preadied 
to  different  nations.  He  was  at  Shamokin,  and  came  down  the  river 
to  an  island  called  Juniatta,  erroneously  printed  Juncauta — ^proba- 
bly Duncan's  Island.  In  September  he  again  visited  Shamokin,  a 
place  of  fifty  houses  and  three  hundred  inhabitants,  speaking  lan- 
guages wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other;  he  went  down  to  Juni- 
atta, and  returned  to  the  Forks. 

His  last  visit  to  the  Susquehanna  was  in  August  1746;  he  went 
through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties  to  Paxton,  to  avoid  the 
huge  mountains  and  the  hideous  wilderness  of  the  other  route.  At 
Shamokin  he  thought  thiogtf  appeared  as  they  did  on  his  first  visit 
to  Crosswicks.  He  went  as  far  as  Great  Island  in  Clinton  county, 
but  his  stay  was  shortened  by  the  rapid  increase  of  his  disorder. 
He  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  and  soon  was  cut  off  from  any 
Airther  efforts  for  the  heathen.  He  had  previously  made  a  journey 
in  New  England  to  look  out  for  A  coUea^e  or  companion,  but  found 
no  person  qualified  and  disposed  for  the  work ;  but  when  he  was 
sinking  in  weakness,  his  brother  came  to  take  his  place,  and  his 
dying  hours  were  cheered  by  having  Spencer  and  Strong  consecrate 
their  service  to  the  Lord* 

Brainerd  found  his  mistake  in  sup))osing  he  would  have  no  need 
of  his  patrimony  while  sustained  by  the  Scottish  Society;  it  cost 
him  much  self  denial  to  continue  aid  to  Greenman. 

In  the  high  estimate  of  Brainerd's  piety,  the  other  excellencies  of 
his  character  are  lost  sight  of.  Edwards  represents  him  as  endowed 
with  very  uncommon  abilities  and  gifts  of  nature ;  and  as  being  a 
singular  instance  of  a  ready  invention,  natural  eloquence,  easy  flow- 
ing "expression,  sprightly  apprehension,  quick  discernment,  and  very 
strong  memory,  yet  of  a  very  penetrating  genius,  close,  clear  thought, 
and  piercing  judgment.  H!e  excelled  in  learning,  had  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  an  uncommon  insight  into  human 
nature.  Few  men  had  such  a  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts ; 
he  had  a  peculiar  talent  at  accommodating  himself  to  the  capacities, 
tempers,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  would  instruct  or 
counsel.  His  preaching  was  clear,  instructive,  natural,  nervous, 
moving,  and  very  searching  and  convincing.  In  prayer  he  was 
equalled  by  few.  He  wto  of  a  social  disposition ;  remarkably  free, 
entertaining,  and  profitable  in  his  ordinary  discourse;  with  great 
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abiiiiy  defendiog  trudi  and  cozkfiitiiig  errors.    He  was  eminmt  as  • 
divine. 

.  How  it  illustrates  his  love  for  souls,  to  consider  that  with  everj 
thing  in  his  favour  had  he  sought  great  things  for  himself,  he  cheer>- 
fullj  encountered  hardships^  many  and  great,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  neglected  and  perishing  Indian. 

K.  H. 
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MiMtory  of  the  PrUuimUe  of  Fromee^  from  Hu  eommenetmtiU  of  the  Riformatwn  to  the 
prneiU  timt.  By  O.  Di  Fxlicb,  Profeaior  of  Theology  at  MonUdban.  TmuUtad 
by  Heniy  Lobddl,  M.  B.    Now  YoriL,  dec.  185L 

The  French  have  a  natural  vivacity,  which  is  quite  charming,  both  in 
intercourse  and  in  literature.  An  Englishman  could  never  write  a  history 
like  D'Aubigne's  Reformation.  Professor  De  t'eliee  has  the  same  kind  of 
animated  style,  and  interweaves  anecdote  with  narrative,  with  a  freedom 
that  at  times  makes  history  biography.  The  history  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  will  never  cease  to  be  read  with  interest,  whilst  the  gospel  inspires 
the  human  heart  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of.  the  people  of  God. 
The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  five  parts.  (1.)  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  the  opening  of  the  Conference  at  Poissy,  A.  D. 
1521-1561.  (2.)  From  the  Conference  of  Poissy  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
A.  D.  1561-1598.  (8.)  From  the  promulgation  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  1698-1685.  (4.)  From  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  to  the  edict  of  tolerance,  1685-1787.  (5.)  From  the  edict  of 
tolerance  to  the  present  time,  1787-1850.  These  divim<His  ajre  natural 
and  assist  in  fixing  the  history  in  the  mind.  The  dedication  by  the  traoM^ 
hior  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  translation  itself  appears  to  be  w^ 
dene.  The  French  edition  of  this  work  might  be  read  to  advantage  by 
those  of  our  youth  who  have  been  taught  the  French  language,  and  who  thus 
have  ready  access  to  good  and  to  evil — too  frequently,  it  is  feared,  to  the 
latter. 

Chriti  in  Theology,  S^e,    By  Hobacb  Bushhill.     Hntford,  Connecticot,  Brown  & 

Pinons,  1861. 

Dr.  Bushneirs  second  volume  has  almost  passed  into  oblivion  already. 
We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  religious  press  has  not  taken  more 
notice  of  it.  The  Doctor, not  satisfied  with  defending  his  ill-omened  lucubrap 
tions,  arraigns  the  orthodox  New  England  view  of  the  Trinity  as «« a  virtual 
heresy.**  "  The  orthodoxy  of  New  England  is  found  to  be  only  a  very 
plain  and  palpable  heresy"  "  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  it  turns  out,  beyond 
a  question,  that  /  am  essentially  orthodox,  %nd  New  England  essentialfy 
hereiical.**  One  would  think  this  was  sufficiently  explicit,  qven  for  the 
Hartfj^rd  Central  Awieciatipn.    Dr.  Bnshnell  is  no  Trinitaiiaa,  except  in  an 
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oxpbined-awsy  leiiie.  In  jio  one  of  Ihe  IM  Pretbyleriet  6(  the  Presby- 
terian Church  would  his  plea  avail  him  against  a  summary  deposition  from 
the  ministry*  The  body  of  Christian  men  that  hesitate  to  bear  testimony 
a^inst  the  theological  aberrations  of  this  deluded  brother*  incur  great  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  heard  that  a  leading  minister  in  Connecticut  has  said 
that  the  time  has  passed  by  when  men  are  to  be  arraigned  and  disciplined 
for  their  opinions.  Such  a  sentiment  indicates  a  falling  off  from  the  Say« 
brook  Platform*  and  if  extensively  prevalent,  will  soon  introduce  abundant 
heresies  into  the  churches*  Dr.  Bushnell  states  in  one  place  truly  enough* 
that  whilst  »om$  of  the  old  CalvinistiG  doctrines  of  the  forefathers  have  b^ 
modified  by  new  philosophical  views,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been 
left  to  remain  as  it  was.  It  has  always  been  predicted  that  the  new  philp* 
sophy  would  end  in  grievous  heresy.  As  Bishop  Doane  says,  ^  It  is  hard 
to  jump  but  haff'Way  down  a  precipice.*'  God  alono  can  deliver  our  Cbor 
gregational  brethren  from  the  troubles  which  now  threaten  diem,  and  we 
trust  He  will  yet  deliver. 

JUIigiMi  nf  CMb^.    Bj  Eswabs  HracacocK,  VJ)^  1«LJ>.    Phillips  Ssmpsra  St 

Co^  Boston*  1861. 

This  is  one  of  the  boldest  exhibitions  of  geological  developments  which 
Ameriqan  literature  has  yet  produced.  The  book  might  just  as  well  as  not 
have  becm  entitled  **  Speculations  of. a  Geologer."  One  of  its  positions  is 
that  the  deluge  was  limited  to  a  small  district  country,  and  "  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  now  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  identify  one  mark  of  that 
event  in  nature.'*  "  Modem  geologists  tmtil  recently  have  supposed  that 
the  traces  of  Noah's  deluge  might  still  be  seen  upon  the  earth  s  surface." 
^  Among  well-informed  geologiaiB^  at  least,  the  opinion  is  almost  universal 
that  there  are  no  facts  in  their  science  which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  the 
Noachian  deluge;  that  is,  no  traces  in  nature  of  that  eventJ'*  This  dic- 
tum, for  it  is  nothing  more,  may  be  received  witn  a  smile  of  incredulity  b^ 
those  who  have  traced  the  variations  of  Geology.  Almost  every  geologi- 
cal work,  except  those  yet  wet  from  the  press,  has  seen  proofs  of  a  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  is  indeed  true  that  some  of  these  books  abound  in  many 
absurdities,  like  JBucklancTs  Reliquim '  Diluvianx  about  the  bones  in 
the  Kirkdale  caves ;  but  we  remember  the  day.  when  a  man  was  a  heretiq 
who  doubted  the  Kirkdale  revelations,  and  when  the  hyena  bones  were 
almost  worshipped  on  the  altar  of  science.  Now,  none  so  poor  as  to  do 
them  reverence.  We  reiterate  the  conviction,  expressed  in  a  previous  num-* 
ber,  that  until  Geology  has  recorded  a  feW  facts  beyond  the  probability  of  a 
denial  by  her  own  votaries,  those  who  are  ouside  of  her  magical  circles 
may  be  well  content  to  remain  there.  If  the  geological  speculations  respect- 
ing the  deluge,  contained  in  the  standard  Bridgewater  treatises,  have  already 
been  swept  away  by  the  copious  waters  of  science,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  wait 
until  permanent  landmarks  reappear. 

Let  us  attend  for  a  nyment  to  one  or  two  of  President  Hitchcock's  argu« 
ments  against  a  universal  deluge.  **  The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing the  flood  to  have  been  literally  universal,  is  the  great  quantity  of 
Water  that  would  have  been  requisite. '  Few  Christians,  besides  scientific 
speculators,  will  consider  this  a  difficulty  among  the  agencies  of  mtVocu/ota 
power.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reasons  in  science  against  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  a  universal  deluge ;  for,  if  the  natural  resources  of  one  district  of 
eountry  can  produce  water  enough  for  a  partial  deluge,  those  of  every  other 
district  might  produce  water  enough  for  a  partial  deluge  too;  and  thus  ih6 
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deloge  wci^uld  be  nni^rersaL  The  geologer  may  indeed  assame  that  there 
vere  speml  facilities  far  an  Armenian  deloge ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  a 
universal  deluge  might  not  be  got  upon  President  Hitchcock's  theory  as 
well  as  a  limited  one.  He  says,  "If  the  bed  of  the  Indian  ocean  were 
uplifted  by  volcanic  matter,  struggling  to  get  vent,  vapour  enough  might 
have  been  liberated,  to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for  the  forty  day's 
rain  of  the  deluge.  For  it  is  well  known  that,  in  volcanic  erdptions» 
drenching  rains  are  o(Wn  the  result  of  the  sudden  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  vapour.*'  Now  is  it  not  just  as  easy  for  a  miracle  to  uplift  ail 
oteean  beds,  or  in  some  way  to  **  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  V* 

President  Hitchcock  says,  *'  a  second  objection  to  such  a  universalhy,  18 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  animals  in  the  ark."  We  reply,  that 
■cvenee  has  yet  to  prove  that  individuals  of  the  original  speeia,  out  of 
which  so  many  subdivisions  have  been  produced,  might  not  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  ark,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  Science  would  also  have 
some  difficulty  in  proving  the  necessity  of  building  so  large  an  ark  simply 
for  the  animals  of  Armenia.  President  Hitchcock  elsewhere  argues  that 
there  was  no  use  of  a  universal  deluge,  inasmuch  as  a  partial  one  would 
destroy  mankind..  But,  according  to  this  reasoning,  where  was  the  use  of 
an  ark  at  all,  inasmuch  as  Noah  could  have  easily  emigrated  from  Armenia; 
and  instead  of  labouring  at  an  ark  for  many  years,  could  have  moved  off,  as 
Abraham  afterwards  did,  to  a  distant  land,  and  taken  with  him  all  (he  ani- 
mals of  his  district.  Fancy  can  bring  forward  at  least  as  many  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  scriptural  account  as  against  it. 

**  The  third  and  most  important  objection  to  this  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  derived  from  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modem  science,  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  globe.*'  Dr.  Hitchcock 
goes  on  to  say  that  formerly  the  opinion  of  Linnsus  prevailed  on  this  point, 
which  was,  that  all  animals  and  plants  had  their  commencement  in  a  par- 
ticular region  of  the  earth.  But  now  it  suits  geologists  best  to  believe 
**  that  there  must  have  been  several  cefntres  of  creation.^^  And  has  />r. 
Hitchcock  been  brought  to  believe  this  ? '  We  are  not  a  litde  surprised  at 
many  of  his  unscriptural  positions.  He  does  indeed  admit  ^  that,  toithottt 
miraculous  preservation,  the  animals  could  never  have  been  brooght 
together,  nor  again  dispersed.'*  But  he  does  not  believe  that  they  were 
brought  together  at  all ;  when,  on  his  own  principles  as  a  Christian,  there 
would,  in  view  of  a  miracle,  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  That  the  whole 
transaction  of  the  deluge  was  miraculous,  we  are  forward  to  assume,  in  the 
light  of  revelation.  We  infer  that,  as  there  were  "  several  centres  of  crea* 
tion,"  Dr.  Hitchcock  does  not  believe  that  God  caused  **  every  beast  of  the 
field  '*  to  pass  before  Adam,  but  only  the  beasts  of  the  Armenian  field. 
Does  he  also  believe  that  there  were  *'  several  centres  of  creation  *'  for 
ihe.human  species  as  well  as  for  the  lower  animals?     Why  not? 

Dr.  Hitchcock's  book  abounds  in  the  most  fanciful  interpretations  of 
Scripture — interpretations  far  beyond  the  **  common  sense"  theory  of  many 
New  England  divines,  and  evidently  induced  by  thb.  necessities  of  geologi- 
cal dove-tailing.  For  example,  the  curse  on  the  earth  is,  in  his  judgment, 
merely  figurative.  **  The  garden  of  Eden,  where  man  had  lived  in  his 
innocence,  was  doubtless  some  sunny  and  balmy  spot,  where  the  air  was 
delicious,  and  the  earth  poured  forth  her  abundant  fruit  spontaneously.  • .  , 
But  now  he  is  driven  from  that  garden  into  regions  far  less  fertile,  where 
the  sterile  soil  can  be  made  to  yield  its  fruits  only  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,"  i&c.    The  curse  of  God  on  the  earth  wa^  thus  an  original  creation. 
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or  M  Dr.  H.  rays  ^witfaoot  any  change  in  ^e  prodaetioBS  of  the  aoil.'* 
So  the  corse  on  man's  body  is  interpreted  as  producing  **no  remarkable 
physical  change/'  *'  The  effect  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  tcrhis 
UUtUeetual  cariBtihUion  where  we  should  expect  the  effect  of  sin  to  be  pri- 
marily felt"  I  Of  course  Dr.  Hitchcock  symbolizes  the  changes  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  curse  on  the  serpent:  and  he  considers  that  interpre- 
tation the  most  patttral  which  makes  the  serpent  ''only  a  symbolical  one." 

A  great  many  things  in  this  book  are  startling.  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  against  some  of  its  theological  and  geological  novel- 
ties. Geology  has  sunk  to  a  very  low  point  when  it  cannot  trace  a  single 
vestige  of  the  deluge  upon  the  globe. 

Our  position  on  this  whole  subject  is  simply  this-— one  of  increduliijf 
in  regard  to  the  n^ain  part  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  speculaiions.  Possibly  the 
future  may  verify  some  of  his  positions  (it  hardly  will  all);  and  we  shall  be 
ready  to  confess  our  errors  whenever  the  time  shall  come.  In  making  our 
free  and  brief  criticisms  upon  hi^  book,  we  wish  to  bear  witness  at  the  same 
time  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  its  respected  author — a  gentleman  justly, 
esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Notwithstanding  our  high  respect  per- 
sonally for  his  character,  we  firmly  believe  in  a  universal  deluge,  when  *'ali 
the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered."  We  also 
believe  that  no  **  centres  of  creation"  were  excluded  from  its  ravages,  but  that 
«« every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground, 
both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  heaven ;  and  they 
were  destroyed  from  the  earth ;  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  in  the  ark."  We  further  believe  that  science  will  one 
day  confirm  this  narrative  in  its  common  interpretation.  . 

Pietmial  Firat  Book  fir  LUtk  Boyc  and  Qirlu    Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablicatiim.  1861. 

Little  boys  and  girls  are  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  must  be  looked 
after  with  assiduous  and  pious  care.  Unless  the  young  idea  shoots  right, 
it  will  be  very  apt  to  bear  evil  and  bitter  fruit.  The  Board  of  Publication 
know  how  to  condescend  to  the  estate  of  childhood*  Through  the  patron- 
age of  '*  Mome  kind  hdies  who  love  little  children^**  they  have  prepared 
this  efegant  and  seasonable  work.  May  God  bless  those  kind,  loving  ladies, 
the  hard-working  Board  of  Publication,  and  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads 
the  Pictorial  First  Book.  The  boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  our  Church 
ought  to  read  it ;  and  many  others  too  will  get  it,  Rejoice,  oh  ye  anti- 
sectarians  ;  there  is  no  sectarianism  in  this  Presbyterian  publication.  .It 
might  even  go  into  a  **  common  school,"  unless  some. republican  atheist  or 
universalist  should  happen  to  glance  at  pome  **  hard  sayings."  The  illus- 
trations, which  will  make  many  a  young  eye  glow  with  delight,  are  of  the 
highest  quality  of  art.  Mr.  VoDum,  who  attends  to  this  department,  has 
as  much  **  cunning  skill"  as  any  artist  in  the  land.  '  The  contents  of  the 
work  are  very  good.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  sweet  old  hymn,  which  one 
of  the  best  of  men  used  to  hear  us  recite  every  Sabbath  evening— 

M  Whene'er  I  take  mj  waike  abroad. 
How  many  poor  I  aee,"  ^cc 

This  being  the  Pictorial  Urat  Book,  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  soon  look- 
ing for  the  Second,  We  wish  that'this  was  the  commencement  of  a  ^ertes 
of  elementary  text-books  for  the  nursery;  school,  academy,  and  college, 
which  our  good  Board  were  about  publishing,  in  a  long  succession.  But 
if  they. do  nothing  morey  what  has  been  done  has  been  done  well. 


#  • 
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Clama  tn  SdiooU,  a$  weU  a$  fir  Prmm  Bmimg.    Bf  Caiaut  D.  GuTSKAra. 
BhUadolphM.    B.  C.  &  J.  Biddlc  18^1. 

Professor  Cleveland  has  been  eminenfly  snocessfal  in  the  compflation 
both  of  the  present  volume,  and  of  tfie  previous  one  entitled  ^  Compendium 
of  English  Literature.^  The  two  together  form  a  choice  series  of  seleo- 
tions  from  English  literature.  These  books  ought  to  be  on  the  centre-table 
of  every  family  that  loves  good  reading.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  consult  the  first  volume,  and  intend  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
%ith  the  second.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  excellent  reading  con- 
tained in  the  volumes/  Professor  Cleveland  has  prefixed*  interesting  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  authors  from  whose  writings  he  has  made  seleo- 
tions.  These  are  safe  books  for  the  young,  and  abound  in  valuaUe 
instruction. 


GotalogM  cf  On  StAbath  Sdmi  Teaelm'M  Idifrtuj  cf  iki  Fint  CtrngngmtioiuU 

Harifirdf  1861. 

We  have  mspected  this  Catalogue  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  first, 
because  the  idea  is  so  good  a  one,  where  it  can  be  carried  out.  Dr.  Hawes* 
church  has  a  large  Sabbath  School  and  a  band  of  ftithful  teachers.  How 
much  encouragement  these  teachers  have  to  attend  thoroughly  to  the  work 
of  instruction,  when  the  facilities  of  access  to  such  a  library  are  before 
them  i  This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  library  itself  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
numbers  537  volumes,  which  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Bible. 
Among  its  commentaries  are.  to  be  found  iBueh  works  as  Poolers  Annota- 
tions, those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Calvin,  and  indeed  almost  all 
the  standard  authors.  The  library  contains  Antiquities,  Atlases  and  Greo- 
graphies.  Biographies,  Evidences,  History,  Theology,  Ac. ;  but  the  gh»c 
mass  of  the  books  are  commentaries.  It  was  placed  upon  its  present  foun- 
dation chiefly  through  a  wise  and  liberal  bequest  of  the  late  John  H. 
Webb,  Esq.  Every  Presbyterian  congregation  ought  to  have  a  library  of 
some  kind,  and  we  think  that  a  number  of  the  laiger  ones  might  have  one 
of  this  kind  to  great  advantage. 


<KJie  JlriigiouB  SSfnrlb. 

DisMissiNo  CoxMVNicANTs  TO  THE  WoRLD. — We  wcTO  prevented  by 
want  of  space  last  month  from  noticing  the  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly upon  the  point  whether  a  church  session  had  the  right  in  any  case, 
involving  moral  character,  to  strike  a  communicant^s  name  from  the  roll* 
without  trial  and  excommunication.  The  Assembly,  by  a  laige  majority, 
**  Resolved^  That  no  church  session  has  authority  to  dissolve  the  connection 
t)f  a  communicant  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  except  by  excommunication ; 
and  that  the  sessions  in  our  Church  are  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  when  they  do  excommunicate  a 
member." 

The  same  qnesdoii  having  come  up  in  another  fbnii,  the  fdlowing  reao- 
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lotion  WM  adopled:  '^Reiohed^  Hiat,  in  the  opinion  of  fbw  Assembtyt 
there  10  no  oonstitntional  or  Bciiptunil  mode  of  separatinf  membere  from 
the  oommnnion  of  the  Churchi  except  bj  death,  by  diemieaion  to  join 
another  ohnreh,  or  bjr  diBcipHne." 


OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOL  PRE8BTTSRIAN  CHURCHES. 
General  Summary  of  EccUeiaeHcal  Siatieiiee. 

OLD  ICIMNML.  VSW  tCHOOU 

Sjnoda/ 23               21 

Presbjteriee,      ....  134              104 

Candidatoa  for  the  Sfimtferf,          «          -  381               64 

LieMBtiatea,        .          *          ,           .  237              140 

Ministers,                ....  2027             1489 

Cfanxehas,           -          •          -           •  2575             1579 

liieoBSiirest             •          •          .          .  81 

Ordinations,        ....  87 

Installations,           •           •           .           •  116 

Paafanral  relations  dissolTed,      -          •  08 

Ohnrches  organised,           -           -           <  81 

Ministers  receired  £rom  other  ehnrohes,-  28 

Mimsters  dismissed  to  otiher  ohnrehes,      -  9 

Ministers  deceased,         .....  29                31 

Ghorohes  reeeiTed  ftom  o4her  oonneetions,  7 

Chnrohes  dismissed  to  otiier  oonneetions,  •  1 

Churches  dissolyed,            ...  4 

Members  added  on  examhiaiion,         •  10,852           5,699 

Members  added  on  certificate,  7,892           4,203 

Adults  baptised,          *          -   '       •  2,918-           1,696 

Infants  baptised,    ....  10,994           4,046 

Whole  number  oommunicants  reported,  210,306        140,060 
Amount  eontiibnted  to  eongrfgational 

purposes,       -  -  -  -    $1,056,023 

Amount  ooutriboted  to  other  religious 

olgects,    ....  $406,692 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  01d*School  Presbyterian  Church 
is  about  one4hird  larger  than  the  New,  and  that  the  number  of  oonveraions 
during  the  year  in  the  former  is  about  daubk  the  number  in  the  latter. 

Ths  Lank  Skhinart  Qubstion. — Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Gbureh,  or 
the  New  School,  has  a  legal  tide  to  Lane  Seminary.  The  latter  has  pos* 
session  of  the  property*  The  caae  will  probably  come  up  for  adjudication 
when  the  new  Professors  are  inducted  into  office.  Dr.  Rice,  of  Cincinnati, 
says  that  ^  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  agree  to  pay  them  each  a  salary 
of  81500  per  annum;  and  they  further  agree  to  pay  each  of  them  f  1500 
extra,  if  tM  pending  suii  ehtdl  rendt  infavottr  of  the  Old  Sehooll  We 
desire  no  better  evidence,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  those  gen* 
tiemen  of  the  legality  of  their  claims  to  the  property.  Drs.  Beecher, 
Stowe,  and  Allen,  [the  old  Professors]  regarded  it  as,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
uncertain;  and  therefore  they  prevented  a  trial  by  pleading  the  statute  of 
limitation.  The  new  Professors  cannot  put  in  such  a  plea ;  and  therefore 
they  claim,  as  an  indemnity,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  case  the  soit  ahall 
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go  against  tfaeml  They 'are  sight.  Bat  ^appose  it  shall  be  decided  that 
the  property  does  not  belong  to  the  New-School,  out  of  whose  funds  shall 
this  sum  be  paid  ?"  We  insert  the  Tollowing  protest  against  the  late  action 
of  the  Trustees  by  Mr,  Wallace,  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  Semi* 
nary: 

To  the  Board  of  Tn/utetB  of  Lant  Seminary. 

GcNTLiiaN : — ^I  am  one  of  the  ori^jijial  Trustees  named  in  the  chajrter  of  this 
instittition,  and  drafted  its  oonstitation  myself.  It  oertainly  was  my  intention 
to  ffuard  it  from  perversion,  when  I  inserted  that  clause  which  says  that  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  and  all  the  professors  and  teachers  of  theology  shall 
be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  care  of  ih»  General  Assem- 
bly of' that  Church  in  the  United  States.  There  was  but  on^such  Assembly 
then  in  the  United  States,  and  that  same  Assembly  still  exists,  retaining  its 
original  records,  ckarader,  and  dodrinee. 

1  have  witnessed,  with  profound  regret^  the  process  by  which  this  institution 
has  been  abstracted  f^m  its  proper  connection,  and  attached  to  anew  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  Nxw-School  Asshiblt,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  one. 
I  will  not  detail  the  means  by  whioh  this  perversion  has  been  accomplished; 
suffice  it  to  Bi^,  that  the  vacancies  in  this  Board  have  been  so  filled,  from  time 
to  time,  as  to  leave  me  often  the  only  member  present,  connected  with  the 
old  Assembly  referred  to  in  all  our  early  records.  I  nave  had  two  main  motives 
for  remaining  so  long  in  my  unpleasant  position :  one  was  to  comply  with  the 
dying  request  of  one  of  the  founders  of  this  institution;  and  the  otner  was  the 
hope  that  truth  and  justice  would  finally  place  the  control  of  this  Seminary 
where  it  rightfully  1>elong6,  and  where  its  doctrines  would  be  guarded  by  a 
tangible  creed. 

Many  years  ago,  I  presented  a  protest  against  the  proceeding  of  this  Board, 
but  it  was  refused  a  place  on  our  records,  and  was  not  sustamed  by  those  on 
whom  I  relied  to  support  it.  The  present  state  of  facts  compels  me  to  clear  my 
skirts  from  the  further  appearance  of  participation  in  the  errors  and  injustice  of 
our  course.  I  therefore  solemnly  pbotist  against  the  unconstitutional  character 
of  this  Board,  a  majority  of  whom  are  not  connected  with  the  General  Assembly 
under  which  we  were  organized.    For  the  same  reason  I  protest  asainst  tdl  the 

Srofessors  and  teachers,  and  against  the  election  or  appointment  of  others  who 
0  not  possess  tiie  qual^cations  required  by  our  constitution  and  deeds  of  dona- 
tion. I  further  protest  against  the  waste  or  perversion  of  the  property  belonging 
to  this  institution,  by  perpetual  leases  or  by  any  other  means;  and  also  against 
the  employment  of  more  professors  and  teachers  than  the  number  of  students 
may  reasonably  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  with  the  request  that  this  document 
may  be  entered  upon  our  records. 
June  11, 1851.  Bobiet  WALi.AiQi. 

•  P.  S.  My  quotation  from  the  constitution  was  made  from  memory;  on  exami- 
nation, I  find  it  substantially  correct;  but  it  further  requires  that  a  majority  of 
the  Executive  Committee  should  also  possess  the  qualifications  therein  required 
for  the  professors,  &c. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Law-suit.-— The  effort  fo  com- 
promise the  matters  involved  in  the  late  law-suit,  has  failed.  Consequently 
the  Court  must  proceed  to  give  judgment.  The  Church  Souths  it  will  be 
remembered,  claimed  a  proportion  of  the  property,  which  the  Church 
North  believed  could  not  be  constitutionally  relinquished  to  them.  The 
amount  involved  is  large,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  statistics  of  the 
Book  Concern. 
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•    Metbodist  Book  Ooncbrn.— Tie  foDowing  is  Ae  latest  *^  exhibit  of 
the  affaire  of  the  Book  Concern/*  being  for  the  year  1850. 

ASSETS. 

1.  Real  Estate, — ^Foor  Houses  and  Lots  in  Crosby  street,  $12,000. 
Lots  in  Mulberry  street  with  Bnildines,  Sm.  $103,573  88, 

2.  Ca8h.--CMh  in  bank  and  in  hand  $15,659  88.  New  York  and 
Ohio  State  Stock,  &c.,  $45,795  15.    Kentucky  do.  do.  $i5150, 

8.  Feriodieals. — ^Amount  due  on  Periodical  Books, 

4.  Msrchandige. — Sunday-school  books,  books  of  the  (General  Catsr 
logue,  sheet^tock,  &a  &c.      - 

5.  FHnHnff- Office. — Passes,  Type,  Furniture,  and  White  Paper, 
$30,095  94.  Stereotype  plates,  $57,703  46.  Steel-Pkte  £n- 
graidngs.  Wood  and  Metal  Guts,  $5107  76,  - 

6.  Foundry, — Mate^als,  Tools,  and  Furniture, 

7.  Bindery, — Presses,  Tools,  and  Materials,      .  .  - 

8.  Notes  and  Book  Accounts, — ^Viz.  in  Notes,  $54,148  48.    Book 
Accounts,  $139,565  25— $193,713  83. 
Deduct  twenty  per  oent.  for  bad  debts,  $38,742  76, 


$115,573  88 

66,605  03 
10,000  00 

191,681  43 


92,907  16 

618  94 

8,868'  04 


Total, 

LIABILITIES. 

The  Concern  owes  on  Book  Accounts, 
Net  amount  of  Capital  Stock  estimated  at 


154,971  07 
$641,225  55 

14,819  35 
626,406  20 

$641,225  55 

42,161  42 


5,400  00 

47,561  42 

19,700  00 

200,215  71 

134,847  25 

65,368  46 


The  net  profits  of  the  past  year  amount  to       -  - 

Receiveafrom  Swormstedt  and  Power,  amount  paid  by  them  for 

Conference  dividends,  ... 

Total  amount  of  profits,  -  -     .     - 

Paid  Conference  diyidends  the  past  year, 
Total  amount  of  sales  in  1850, 

Do.  do.  1849, 

Increase  the  past  year  oyer  the  year  before  last, 

The  bound  books  of  the  General  Catalosue  are  reckoned  at  a  discount  of 
fifty  per  cent,  from  the  retail  price,  and  the  Sunday-school  books  at 'twenty 

S»r  cenji.    The  folded  and  sheet  stock  at  estimated  cost.    The  stock  in  Printing 
ffice,  Bindery,  &c.,  at  what  it  is  believed  to  be  worth  in  cash. 

Projected  Rrforms  in  the  Methodist  Church*  It  appears  from  the 
Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  from  which  we  make  an  extract^  that  very 
important  modifications  of  Methodism  are  under  consideration, 

*'  We  have  been  a  good  deal  gratified  of  late  in  reading  in  two  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  church,  sentiments  which  strongly  tend  towards  material  alterar 
tions  in  Methodist  economy.  We  refer  to  Zion's  Herald,  and  the  Northern 
Advocate.  These  two  papers  may  now  be  considered  the  radical  organs  of  the 
church,  both  of  which  are  Mj  conducted,  and  by  sound  and  discriminating 
men.  Th^  measures  now  particularly  prominent  before  .the  readers  of  these 
journals,  are  the  increase  of  the  supenntendencyf  so  as  among  other  things  fffed' 
uaUy  and  entirely  to  do  away  with  ihe  office  of  presiding  dder,  and  also  to  incor- 
jpprate  into  the  economy  of  the  church  somewhere  and  somehow  a  lay  represevir 
tistion.  For  both  of  these  modifications  good  and  substantial  reasons  are  and 
may  be  urged,  while  what  is  mainly  oharaoteristic  in  the  denomination  may  be 
preserved.  The  discussions  have  conunenced  in  the  ri^ht  quarter,  and  thou|^ 
the  result  contemplated  may  not  be  anticipated  immediately,  the  time  will  and 
must  come  when  very  material  modifications  will  be  pressed  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  church.  The  age  is  progressive.  It  demands  an  adaptation  of 
church  instrumentality  to  its  own  modifications.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
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Presiding  elders  wero  onoe  neoessary,  a  utefiil  and  important  aopendaffe  to  the 
economy,  and  the  time  maynot  have  yet  arriyed  to  dispense  witn  the  office  alto- 
gether. The  proposed  increase  of  the  snperintendency,  according  to  the  views 
entertuned  by  a  oonrespondent  of  1he  Aabum  paper,  will  gradnaUy  do  it  away. 
The  lay  re]U«sentation  called  for  by  the  Boston  paper  mast  sooner  or  later  come 
up  for  consideration.  There  are  prominent  men  m  the  church,  endowed  with 
highest  talent,  and  who  hold  commanding  positions  in  the  oonntry,  who  are 
capable  of  co-operating  yntii  the  ministry  m  ^e  management  of  tlie  aifiurs  of 
the  church;  alieast  so  fiures  finances  and  some  other  matters  are  ooncenied. 
These  are  subjects  discussed  in  GeneraK^onference  and  in  church  papers.  Dia- 
oussions,  too»  which,  if  continued,  will  lead  to  important  results. 

Stnob  or  THS  Waldensbs. — ^The  Synod  of  the  Vandois  church  met  ia 
the  village  of  Pomeret,  in  the  Valley  of  St.  Martint  on  the  26th  of  May, 
and  continued  in  session  for  three  days.  All  the  ministers  of  the  church* 
twenty-two  in  number,  were  present*  Sixteen  of  them  are  pastors,  and 
six  are  professors  in  their  college  and  aeademy.  Two  lay  delegates  from 
each  parish,  making  thirty-two,  were  present,  having  sixteen  votes. 

There  are  eight  profbssors  and  seventy-five  students  in  the  College  at 
La  Tour ;  fourteen  pupils  in  the  Female  Seminary ;  fifleen  students  in  the 
Classical  School  in  Pomeret ;  besides,  they  have  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Common  Schools  in  the  Valley.  They  have  eleven  students  in 
Switzerland,  and  two  at  Berlin.  One  thirty-second  part  of  the  Vaudois 
population  are  students. 

Affaibs  in  Enolakp. — 7%e  EcdeHoBtieal  TUlea  BiO  has  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  263  to  46,  the  Irish  members  absenting 
diemaelves.  Two  amendments,  making  the  bill  somewhat  more  stringent, 
were  passed  against  the  wishes  and  votes  of  ministers.  One  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  penalty  of  J^lOO  to'  the  procuring,  publishing,  and  putting  in 
use  of  bulls,  rescripts,  Sicn  ai^d  the  other  the  authorizing  private  parties,  or 
infonoers,  to  prosecute.  The  Popish  biBhopricn  have  been  filled  by  the 
Pope  in  accordance  with  his  decree  of  September  last,  establishing  the 
higher  Hierarchy  in  England.  This  shows  that  the  Romanists  are  not 
frightened  by  Lord  John  Bussel's  bill.  The  five  new  bishops  will  have  to 
walk  circumspectly.  The  Bishop  of  JExeter*s  Synod  has  been  held, 
whioh  brings  up  the  qaeation  of  die  lawfulness  of  A  oonvocalion  under  such 
eircumstanoes^  He  issued  a  call  for  the  cleigy  of  his  diocese,  those  of  a 
certain  rank,  to  attend  in  person,  and  the  lower  orders  by  repreaentatives. 
His  object  was  the  strengthening  his  party  in  Popish  doctrines,  while  they 
remain  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  few  Evangelical  cle^y  in  his 
diocese  protested  against  the  movement,  as  unlawful,  and  uncalled  for,  but 
the  Traetarian  party  in  great  numbers  eame  at  the  call  of  the  bishop.  -The 
Synod  convened  on  June  26,  seven  hviidrbd  of  the  Traetarian  deigy  being 
presei)^  They  adopted  a  paper,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Wptismal 
regeneration  in  the  strongest  terms,  abjuring  the  Pope,  but  avowing  some  of 
his  most  unscriptural  doctrines,  and  then  the  Synod  adjourned. 

Tandbvot  of  the  Human  Mind  to  Wobship  Relics.-— Mrs.  W.  W. 

Bcudder,  who  died  two  years  ago  of  cholera,  was  buried  on  the  continent, 
over  against  Ceylon.  .Almost  immediately  the  surrounding  heathen  besan 
to  make  vows  over  her  grave,  and  Dr.  Scudder  suggested  the'  idea,  tnat 
it  was  not  improbable  that  she  would  be  deified,  and  a  temple  erected  over 
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ber  for  her  worshipf  unlesa  the  body  should  be  removed.  About  a  year 
ago  Mr,  Scudder  thought  it  best  to  remoye  the  remains,  that  they  might  be 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  but  the  people  of  the  adjacent  villages  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  done,  and  the  man  employed  was  obliged  to  go  a  two 
day's  journey,  to  obtain  an  order  to  secure  him  from  disturbance  in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  mission.  They  considered  it  a  blessing  to  hare  the  remains 
there,  and  said  God  had  caused  them  -to  be  deposited  amongst  them  for 
their  good.  When  their  children  have  been  sick,  they  have  performed 
certain  ceremonies  at  the  grare,  and  think  that  in  this  way  disease  has 
been  removed.^— /ocfmo^  rfMii9umi» 

PsRHAHBNCB  OF  Eavtbrm  Oiwtoiis.-— Mr.  Marsh,  in  a  recent  ezeorsion 
from  Mosul,  was  ferried  across  the  Zab  on  a  raA  of  inflated  skins.  His 
horse  was  made  to  swim  over,  being  guided  by  a  person  swimming  upon  a 
single  inflated  skin,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  representations  of  crossing 
rivers  on  slabs  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

Jews  Prbaohino  thb  Oosfsl^— Three  hundred  converted  Jews  are 
now  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  preaching  that  Jesus  Chrisl 
is  ^  he  that  was  to  come.*' 

Christuns  Sbbuxsd  bt  a  Heatben.^-A  missionary  in  India,  passine 
near  some  tank-diggers  who  were  getting  ready  to  repair  a  road,  noticed 
that  one  of  them  looked  towards  the  sun  in  a  posture  of  worship^  and  ^thea 
took  up  his  crow-bar  and  touched  his  forehead  with  it  by  way  oi  religioue 
reverence,  before  he  began  to  dig.  The  man  being  asked  why  he  paid  such 
reverence  to  the  sun  and  to  his  crow-bar,  replied  that  as  without  the  light 
of  the  sun  he  could  not  work,  and  without  the  instrument  he  could  not  dig, 
and  as  he  was  dependent  on  both  for  his  daily  bread,  he  worshipped  them. 

And  on  whom  are  we  dependent  for  the  light  of  the  nu,  and  for  a  light 
more  precious  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  light  which  alone  can  guide  us  to 
the  realms  of  eternal  day  ?  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  Being  from 
whom  all  our  blessings  come.  The  Bible  has  taught  us  this  from  our  ear- 
liest years.  But  do  we  recognize  his  overruling  care,  and  his  goodness 
from  day  to  day?  Do  we  worship  him  as  the  morning  dawns,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  come  in  !  Do  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  him 
in  every  new  enterprise  that  we  undertake?  How  suitable  that  we  should 
do  it !  How  greatly  it  would  honour  him !  How,  if  we  neglect  to  do  it, 
the  very  darkness  of  heathenism  rebukes  us,  and  in  the  judgment  will  con* 
demn  vLnl^^ourrudof  ARariam. 

The  Worship  or  Baal  in  Existence.— The  worship  of  Baal  ranks 
amongst  the  oldest  and  most  widely  diffused  of  heathen  superstitions.  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  prevailed  in  Uie  nations  far  and  wide 
around  Judea.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  Bala  among  the  Hindoos..  It 
now  appears  that  it  still  prevails  in  Australia,  especially  in  its  eastern  part, 
Baal-bttal  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  a  river  there.  Baal  is  also  the  name 
for  fire ;  and  sun-worship  was  formerly  practised  by  Ae  inhabitants  of 
Port  Jackson,  who  called  it  Baal.  When  a  native  fears  he  will  bd 
benighted,  he  propitiates  the  luminary,  his  Baal,  by  placing  a  lighted  stick 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree  facing  the  suut  in  order  to  delay  sunset;  and  then,  in 
certain  faith,  proceeds  homewards.  The  rites  of  Baal,  now  as  well  as  in 
ancient  times,  are  marked' by  blood  and  hnmaa  sacrifice.— »Au/. 
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THE  LORD'S  CHASTENIN68. 
Whom  ^e  Lord  loTetfa  be  ohMteneth,  and  aeoorgeOx  vwrj  son  whom  lie  neelTtthir^BCBBnnvB  xU.  9* 

With  what  calmness  may  a  Christian  look  upon  all  his  afflictions  I  Thou^ 
they  be  heayy,  and  seem  to  carry  much  wrath  in  them,  yet  they  bare  notiiing 
of  the  curse.  The  curse  was  receiyed  into  the  body  of  Christ;  so  that  now  the. 
coTenant  of  works  is  disarmed  to  him;  and  he  need  not  fear  the  thunder  of  its 
threatenings,  for  the  ball  is  already  discharged  upon  another.  Were  it  God's 
intent  to  satisfy  his  justice  by  the  evils  which  he  brings  upon  me,  I  might  then 
tremble,  and  account  every  sufiering,  a  presage  of  far  greater  to  come;  but  if  I 
have  an  interest  in  Christ,  justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  all  tiie  afflictioiui 
which  I  suffer  are  but  the  corrections  of  a  gracious  Father,  not  the  revenge  of 
an  angry  Qod.  Am  I  pinched  with  poverty  ?  That  is  no  curse  I  Gpd  doth  not 
seek  revenge  upon  me;  but  only  keeps  me  from  the  alluremejits  of  vanity.  Am 
I  afflicted  with  losses  in  my  relations  or  estate?  that  is  no  curse!  God  doth 
not  thereby  seek  satisfaction  to  his  justice,  but  only  takes  these  from  me,  that 
he  may  be  all  in  all.  Am  I  tormented  with  pain,  and  disease,  and  will  they 
bring  death  upon  me  f  Tet  are  these  no  curses,  but  only  a  necessary  passage 
from  life  to  lite — a  bad  step  to  Canaan — a  short  night  between  one  day  and 
another.  Justice  is  satisfied;  and,  therefore,  come  what  afflictions  it  shall 
please  God  to  try  me  with,  they  are  weak  and  weaponless,  without  a  curse  in 
them,  without  a  sting. — Hopkins. 

CHRIST'S  LOVE. 
Wbo  loved  me,  tad  gare  fainiMlf  fiyr  me^-^A&AfiANB  IL  30. 

The  quality  and  excellency  of  the  person  thus  ofiered,  thus  given,  doth  highly 
commend  his  exceeding  love  to  us.  We  shall  ascend  to  the  consideration  of  this 
point  by  four  steps  or  degrees,  and  then  descend  by  four  othersi  And  both  in 
going  up,  and  coming  down,  we  shall  perceive  the  admirable  love  of  the  giver. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  consider  him.  1.  A  man,  "  Behold  the  Man,''  saith 
Pilate.    We  may  tarry  and  wonder  at  his  lowest  degree;  that  a  man  should 

S've  himself  for  man.  **  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die."  But 
is  man  gave  himself  for  unrighteous  man  to  die.  2.  The  second  degree  gives 
him  a  HnlesSf  innocent  man.  ^late  could  say,  "I  have  found  no  fault  in  this 
man."  "No— nor  yet  Herod."  No — nor  the  devil,  who  would  have  been  right 
glad  of  such  an  advantage.  Pilate's  wife  sent  her  husband  word,  "  Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man."  3.  But  he  is  not  only  a  man,  and  a  eood  man, 
but  alsoa^jrrea/  man;  royalty  descended  from  the  ancient  patriarch.  Pilate 
had  80  written  his  titie,  'and  would  not  alter  it,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  Now,  as  is  the  person,  so  is  the  passion — ^the  more  noble  the 
^ver,  tiie  more  excellent  the  gift.  4.  This  is  enough ;  but  not  all — ^there  is  yet 
a  higher  degree  in  the  ascent.  He  was  ifot  only  a  man;  not  only^  the  greatest 
of  men,  but  greater  than  all  men.  He  was  more  than  the  Son  of  Man,  he  was 
even  the  Son  of  Qod^  as  the  centurion  acknowledged,  "Truly  this  Man  was  the 
Son  of  God."  Here  be  all  the  four  steps  upwards — a  man — a  sinless  man — ^ 
princely  man — and  yet  more  than  man,  even  God  himself. 

We  have  seen  the  ascent — shall  we  bring  down  this  consideration  again  by  as 
many  steps  ? 

1.  Consider  Him — Almiehty  God,  taking  upon  him  man's  nature.  This  is 
the  first  step  downward,  "The  Word  was  ma[de  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
And  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman."    And  this  was  done  by  putting 
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on  OUT  nature,  not  by  patting  off  Ids  own.  He  is  both  God  and  man,  and  yet  bni 
one  Ghmt— one,  not  by  oonfasion  of  eubstanoe,  but  by  unity  of  person.  2. 
The  second  step  brings  him  yet  lower.  He  is  made  man ;  bnt  what  man  f 
"  He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  ''The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  *'  0  Israel  I  thou  hast  made  me  to  serve 
with  thy  sins."  He  that  is  God's  Son  is  made  man's  servant.  This 'is  the 
second  step  downwards.  3.  This  is  not  low  enough  ;fet.  "  He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men;  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  mm  \  he  was  despised,  and 
we  esteemed  him  not."  Thus  saith  the  Apostle,  "  ^e  made  himself  of  no  repu- 
tation." He  that  requires  all  honour  as  properly  due  to  him,  makes  himself 
not  of  little,  but  "  of  no  reputation."  4.  But  we  must  go  yet  lower.  Behold 
now  the  deepest  stop,  and  tne  greatest  rejection,  ".The  Lora  hath  afflicted  me 
in  tiie  day  of  his  fierce  anger."  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath 
put  him  to  grief."  He  cries  oat»  "  My  God,  my  (kd,  why  hast  ^hou  forsaken 
me  ?" 

Weigh  all  these  circumstances,  and  you  shall  truly  behold  him  who  loved  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us. — AdatM. 


LOVE,  TRUTH,  PEACE. 
Love  tlM  truth  and  pMoe^— Zubabxah  tUL  19. 

• 

What  is  tndhf  It  is  the  uncreated  li^ht  of  the  intollectual  world,  shining 
from  Gk>d  to  angels  and  men.  No  truth  is  to  be  neglected,  because  it  is  a  beam 
or  lineament  of  God ;  but  that  is  most  to  be  loved  and  esteemed,  which  dis- 
covers God* most  clearly  to  us,  brines  us  nearest,  and  makes  us  likest  to  Him; 
that  is  the  most  excellent  and  useful  truth,  which  exceeds  all  others,  as  much  as 
thft  soul  doth  the  bodr,  or  etomily  a  momenta 

What  ia  peace  f  We  can  bettor  toll  by  the  eigoyment  than  the  description  of 
it.  What  health  is  to  the  body,  and  calmness  to  the  sea,  and  sereni^  to  the 
day,  such  is  peace ;  which  ariseth  from  the  fit,  orderly,  and  proportionable  dis- 
posing of  things. 

IVtlih  and  peace.  In  God  they  are  united,  and  so  in.  every  godly  soul,  in 
every  well-ordered  church  or  state,  they  march  sweetly  together,  but  mrst  truth, 
then  peace.  Truth  must  have  the  precedence.  If  one  must  be  dispensed  with, 
it  is  peace,  not  truth.  Better  truth  without  public  peace,  than  peace  vrithout 
saving  truth.  Truth  alone  can  brine  ns  solid  peace.  That  peace  is  far  too  dear 
which  coste  us  the  loss  of  truth — i  mean  necessary  and  fundamental  truth. 
Let  them,  then,  go  together  in  our  love — ^in  our  life.  Truth  as  the  root,  peace 
as  the  fruit — ^truw  as  the  light,  peace  as  the  heat — truth  as  the  foundation, 
peace  as  the  structure.  ThQse  propositions  are  the  truest  which  tend  'most  to 
peace,  as  it  was  the  true  mother  that  pleaded  against  the  dividing  of  the  child. 
^^Ooaden, 

SPIKITUAL  LIFE. 

^  A  life  of  formality,  listlessness,  and  inactivity,  is  far  from  being  a  spiritual 
life.  Where  these  ^ings  are  habitual  and  predominant,  they  are  iniaUible 
symptoms  of  spiritual  death.  ^  It  is  true,  believers  are  subject  to  many  sickly 

aualms  and  frequent  indispositions ;  yea,  at  times,  their  huaeuishmente  are  such, 
^at  the  operations  of  the  vital  principle  within  them  are  hardly  discernible  to 
thenftelves  or  to  others ;  and  the  vigour  of  their  devotion,  in  their  most  sprightly 
hours,  ivchecked  and  borne  down  1^  the  body  of  death  under  which  they  groan. 
Tet  still  there  is  an  inextinguishable  spark  of  life  within,  which  scatters  a  glim- 
mering light  in  the  thickest  darkness,  and  sometimes  shines  with  illustrious 
brightness.  The  pulse  of  the  spirit,  though  weak  and  irregjalar,  still  beato« 
There  is  an  active  power  that  reluctates  and  struggles  against  the  counter- 
strivings  of  the  flesh:  that  under  the  "greatest  languor  puto  forth  some  weaAc 
efforto,  some  faint  essays,  and,  under  the  actuating  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
invigorates  the  soul  to  ''  mount  up  vrith  wings  fike  an  eagle,  to  run  wiuiout 
wearying,  and  walk  without  faintmg."    And  oh  I  the  joy,  toe  pleasure  of  snob 
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iMATenly  acimtyl  Tf e»  therefore^  maj  write  Slsftef,  on  tibie  dully  inopantiTe 
xelig^OD  of  many ;  it  serves  for  no  end  bat  to  porore  them  dead  in  trespasser  and 
tins.  The  ded^  of  the  whole  dispensation  of  God's  graee  towards  fallen  sin- 
nezB,  is  tbeir  ytvifioatiQn  to  holiness,  ''that  the^r  may  hrin^  forth  fruit  onto 
God;"  (Rom.  viL  4 ;)  and  sare  where  that  design  is  not  obtained,  there  can  be 
no  tmo  religion.  Lot  n»  tiierefore  beware  lest  wo  shoold  haye  %  name  to  lire, 
while  we  are  dead.-^I>at»& 

■ 

SCnfDATS. 

Tynes  of  eternal  rest— fSair  buds  of  bliss. 
In  heayenly  flowers  unfolding  week  by^  week : 

The  next  world^s  gladness  imaged  forth  in  this-^ 
Days  of  whose  worth  the  Christian's  heart  ean  speak  I 

Stemitr  in  ISme^^tiie  steps  by  which 
We  climb  to  future  ageer-4he  lamps  that  li^ 

Man  through  his  darker  days,  and  thought  enrich, 
Yielding  redemption  for  the  week's  dull  flight. 

Wakeners  of  prayer  in  Man — ^his  resting  bowers 

As  on  he  journeys  in  the  narrow  way, 
Wheftd,  Bden-like,  JehoTsih^s  walking  hour* 

Are  waited  for  as  in  the  eool  of  day. 

Dars  fixed  by  God  for  intercourse  with  dust. 
To  raise  our  thoughts,  and  purify  our  powers— 

Periods  appointed  to  renew  our  trust —  ^ 

A  gleam  of  glory  after  six  days'  showers ! 

Foretastes  of  hearen  on  earth—pled^  of  joy 
SupassiDg  fonoy's  flij^te,  and  fiction's  story; 

The  preludes  of  a  feast  that  cannot  cby. 
And  the  bright  out-eourto  of  immortal  glory  t 

THE  STARS  WITNESSES. 

So  the  Lord  teaches  Abram.  From  his  tent,  where  first  He  met  with  faim-^ 
from  his  bed,  ^rhape,  whick  he  had  been  watering  with  his  tears— the  Lord 
raises  the  patriarch,  and  leads  him  out,  and  places  him  beneath  the  glorious 
midnight  uy.  Seest  thou  these  hoste  of  heaven?  Canst  thou  reckon  thnn? 
No.  Sut  ]B(e  who  speaks  to  thee  can.  He  can  count  them.  "  He  teUeth  the 
numbers  of  tibe  stars;  he  calleth  them  all  by  their  names."  Here  ia  the  mosi 
elorious  lesson  in  astronomy  the  world  erer  learned.  In  the  still  and  solemn 
silence  of  earth's  unbroken  slumber — under  the  deen  azure  arch  of  heayen — 
not  a  breatii  stirring,  not  a  cloud  passing — then  and  toere,  to  stand  alone  with 
God>-to  stand  with  open  eye,  and  behold  his  works — to  stand  with  open  ear, 
and  hear  his  word-^his  word  to  thee  I  These  stars--canst  thou  number  them  f 
Look  now  towards  heayen,  and  tell  them*— these  all,  I  ordained,  and  eyen  snob 
a  seed  haye  I  ordained  to  Abram.  Alas  I  That  the  starry  heayens  should  eyer 
be  read  otherwise  than  thus,  as  if  either  they  claimed  wonhip  for  themselyes  w 
a  power  to  rule  the  destinies  of  our  race,  or  as  if  they  had  no  tale  at  all  to  toll 
of  but  a  dreary,  dark  materialism.  Surely,  if  thou  wilt  but  \wik  anfl  listen, 
they  speak  to  wee  of  their  Creator;  or  rather,  their  Creator  speaks  to  thee  by 
them.  Hepointe  and  appeals  to  them  as  the  tokens  of  his  power,  and  the 
pledges  of  his  futhfulness ;  and  in  the  undimmed  gloir  of  their  multitadinous 
nosti,  shining  still,  as  they  shone  when  he  talked  to  Abram,  he  calls  thee,  on 
each  returning  ni^t,  to  lukil  the  renewed  assurance  of  that  promise  on  which  all 
thy  hope,  as  well  as  Afaram's,  must  hang.  Sa  shall  the  seed  of  Abnun— his 
aeed,  embracing  Christ  and  all  that  are  hia— and  therefore  not  exolading  the^— 
•0  shall  tho  seed  of  Abram  Y^-^Gandiuh  on  ftwiftif. 
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THE  BALM  OP  GILEAD, 

Thb  calamities  of  the.  Jewish-  nation,  the  daughter  or  offspring 
of  God's  people,  are  represented  under  the  idea  of  a  hurt,  or  fester- 
ing wound.  And  as  the  most  common  cure  for  wounds  was  balm^ 
a  resinous  substance  which  exuded  frcnn  a  shrub  that  abounded  on 
Mount  Gilead,  and  as  this  medicine  was  usually  prepared  and 
applied  by  physicians,  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  question  in  the 
Scriptures  are  readily  -perceived — ^^  u  there  be  balm  in  Gilead,  and 
a  physician  there  to  apply  it,  why  is  not  the  health,  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  recovered  i"  But  the  prophet's  solicitude  was  not 
confined  lo  the  outward  affliction  which  he  saw  coming  upon  his 
countrymen.  He  knew  full  well,  for  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  announce  the  fact,  that  sin  was  the  procuring  cause  of  all  the 
miseries,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  he  so  fervently  and  feelingly 
deprecated. 

As  all  inspired  Scripture  is  of  universal  use  and  application,  let 
us  attend  a  little,  first,  to  the  provision,  which  God  has  made  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  then  inquire  why  it  is,  that  so  many  per- 
sons, even  under  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  and  where  the  ordi- 
nar^means  of  grace  are  afforded,  give  such  distressing  evidence 
that  they  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  great  salvation. 
.  I.  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there? 
Yes;  both.    And, 

.  1.  The  balm  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  Physician  is  divine,  and 
infinite  in  all  the  attributes  of  power,  skill,  and  goodness.  Our  help 
has  been  laid  on  One  who  is  mighty  to  save.  ^^  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."    '^Go4  com- 
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mendeth  Ids  love  totrards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  ainnenr, 
Christ  died  for  us."'  ^^  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree."  ^^His  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  his  righteousness  ifl 
unto  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  of  whom"  says  Paul,  "I  am  chief."  "Wherefore," 
says  the  same  apostle,  "he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  Uveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  them."  "I  am  come,  says  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  a 
light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  me  should  not  abide 
in  darkness."  "For  God  sent  not  Ine  Son  into  the  world* to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." 
Such  declarations  as  these  meet  the  eye  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament,  announcing  the  same  cheering  truth,  illustrated, 
urged,  and  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  diversified  circumstances  and 
capacities  of  honest  and  serious  inquirers. 

2.  And  that  the  gracious  remedy  is  st^ciently  extensive  in  its 
design,  and  efScacious  in  its  nature  to  lay  a  foundation  of  hope  for 
all  descriptions  of  fallen  man^  is  abundantly  testified  in  sacred 
Scripture.  Thus  Paul,  in  his  fbrst  Epistle  to  Timothy,  2d  chapter, 
exhorts  that  prayers^  intercessions,  and  thaidcseiving  be  made  for 
all  men;  and  then  adds,  as  a  reason,  "For  this  is  good  and  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  €h)d  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
savedy  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :  for  there  is 
e«ie  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;  who  save  himself  a  rlinsom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due 
time."  ^Benold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  says  John  the  Baptist,  "  who 
taketb  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  And  "He,"  says  John  the 
.  Apostle,  first  Epistle  ii.  2,  ^  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  "  We 
see  Jesus,"  says  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  ii.  9,  "who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  ffraoe  of  God,  should  taste  death  for 
every  man."  From  tibese  and  the  like  passages  of  holy  writ,  it  is 
plain,  that  whatever  may  be  the  final  result  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ,  it  is  adequate  to  the 
Wants  of  all;  and  that  all,  even  the  chief  of  sinners,  are  warranted 
to  seek  a  share  in  its  unspeakable  blessings. 

8.  We  may  observe,  thnrdly,  that  the  calls^  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel  are  aetuallff  addressed  to  mankind^  iSinthout  parttalitv  or 
Unkuxiion,  The  middle  wall  of  partition  is  taken  away.  Und#  the 
Christian  dispensation,  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  but  a  new  creature:  and  this  new  creature,  or 
new  creation,  after  the  image  of  Him  who  creates,  or  renews  the 
soul  unto  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  absorbs  the  distinctions 
of  Greek  and  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free;  for  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
the  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  meek  and  mercifiil,  the  peacemakers, 
the  persecuted  and  the  mourners,  are  addressed  with  peculiar  ten- 
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demefNU.  Bvt  the  SaTiour's  oneqiiiTocal  dedaratioii  is,  "Him  that 
coioaieth  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out*''  In  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  son^  intended  to  illostrate  the  ridi  and  liberal 
jHTovisions  of  the  gospel,  the  servants  are  ordered  to  go  into  the 
streets  and  lanes,  and  compel  all  sorts  o^  persons  to  come  and  par* 
take  of  the  entertainment.  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  the  ir ora  is, 
"He  that  hath  no  money,  4Some;  Imy  inne  and  milk,  without 
mone^  and  without  price.''  The  exalted  Redeemer,  with  a  conde- 
scension altogether  unparalleled,  presents  himself  at  the  doors  of 
hearts  fSeust  closed  against  him,  saying,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with,  me." 

4.  But  in  view  of  all  these  rich  provisions  of  grace,  and  liberal 
invitations,  is  any  one  convinced  that  without  a  divine  influence 
the  remedy  can  never  make  him  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light?  Then,  "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive."  The 
regenerating  Spirit  is  come;  and  it  is  his  divine  prerogative  to 
make  us  willing  in  a  day  of  power.  There  is  a  throne  of  grace,  and 
the  vilest  rebel  may  approach  it  if  his  errand  be  to  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  him,  in  Ms  time  of  need.  Qo  to  this  throne, 
in  the  name  of  him  who  is  "  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  Kfe;" 
and  take  with  you  this  exceeding  great  and  precious  promise: 
.^'  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  sood  gifts  unto  your  children^ 
how  much  m6re  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?"  0  yes,  there  is  balm  for  wounded 
souls ;  and  there  is  a  Physician  ready  to  apply  it  with  saving  effect. 
Nor  need  you  encounter  the  expense  and  toil  of  a  journey  to  Mount 
Gilead.  The  healing  influence,  like  the  divine  source  from  which 
it  issues,  is  every  ivmere  present ;  and  there  are  not  wanting,  in 
every  place  where  Christ  is  preached,  those  who  can  bear  testimony 
to  its  infallible  efficacy,  as  well  as  to  the  grace  and  wonderful  con* 
desoension  with  which  it  is  imparted.  ^^Why,  then^  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?" 

II.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  persons,  blessed  with  the  light  of 
divine  revelation,  and  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  give  such 
distressing  evidence  that  they  have,  as  yet,  obtained  neiUier  part 
nor  lot  in  the  great  salvation?  If  there  be  no  deficiency  in  the 
provisions  cS  grace,  if  all  who  hear  the  gospel  are  invited  and  urged 
to  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  why  are  not  sinners  every  where 
converted  unto  Qod,  cored  of  their  spiritual  maladies,  and  fiUed  with 
joy  and  peace  in  beUeviug  ?  The  grand  reason  is  assigned  by  the 
Bedeemw  bimseli^  in  the  complaint  uttered  in  the  filrst  instance 
a^^ainst  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  ine,  that  ye 
might  have  life."  This  Js  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  While  this  will  not,  of  an  evil  h^art  of  unbelief 
remains  in  force,  there  needs  no  absolute  4ecree  of  reprobation 
to  shut  men  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  why  will  not 
sinners  come  to  Christ  for  life  ?  Is  not  life,  eternal  life,  dear  and 
desil*abld? 
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Let  ns  notice  some  of  the  pretences  on  vhich  the  healing  baL% 
and  kind  offices  of  the  good  Physician  are  slighted. 

1.  Some  persons,  we  are  aware,*  reject  the  gospel  wholly,  and 
without  apology,  becanse  they  entertain  the  notion,  taken  up  gene- 
rally second-handed  to  save  the  trouble  of  investigation,  that  it  is  a 
cunningly  devised  fable.  Such  characters^  are  by  no  means  rare,  or 
few  in  number ;  we  pray  that  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace, 
may  be  pleased  to  shine  into  thei^  hearts,  and  give  them  a  Know- 
ledge of  hia'  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

2.  Others,  who  do  not  pretend  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  are  not  savingly  benefited  by  it,  becaufie  they  have 
never  attended  seriously  to  the  subject.  In  this  class  are  included 
vast  numbers  of  young  people^  and  business  men,  active,  amiable, 
and  useful  citizens — ^poUticians,  who  are  much  more  concerned  and 
zealous  to  secure  the  election  of  a  favourite  candidate  for  office  than 
to  obtain  a  new  heart,  and  an  interest  in  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed, 
persons  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  of  human 
society.  They  are  cumbered,  and  busy  about  every  thing  except 
the  care  of  the  soul.  This  neglect  of  the  doctrines,  duties,  and 
blessings  of  the  gospel  presents,  so  long  as  it  remains,  an  eflfectual 
bar  to  the  application  of  its  healing  influence  to  the  soul.  The 
Saviour  says,  ^^ Search  the  Scriptures;"  and  again,  ^^  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.''  But  if  men  will  not 
read  the  Bible,  nor  hear  the  word  as  the  Lord's  messlbge,  nor  give 
candid  attention  to  the  evidences  of  revealed  truth,  there  seems 
Uy  be  no  ground  to  hope  that  they  will  either  know  the  malady  of 
their  own  hearts,  or  appreciate  the  balm  which  the  gospel  proffers 
for  the  recovery  of  their  spiritual  health. 

8.  Another  class  are  but  little  benefited  by  the  gospel,  because 
they  indulge  the  habit  of  caviUing  at  some  of  its  most  abstruse  and 
inscrutable  doctrines.  They  hear  and  read,  not  so  much  with  the 
desire  of  growing  wise  unto  salvation  as  of  becoming  valiant  ia 
argument.  Their  main  object  is  to  furnish  themselves  with  weapons 
to  combat  doctrines  which  they  dislike;  and  hence  they  are  ever 
learning,  but  never  come  to  a  fixed,  consistent,  and  comfortable 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  a  dangerous  course.  They  who 
are  determined  to  have  a  scheme  of  religion  that  shall  contain  no 
difficulties,  nothing  offensive  to  the  human  heart,  must  rcgect  all 
those  peculiarities,  those  mysteries  of  godliness  which  render  Chris^ 
tiianity  suitable  and  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  fallen  man.  Who- 
ever would  be  a  proficient  in  science,  must  begin  with  the  elements^ 
So  it  is  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Attend  to  plain  and  obvious 
matters  first ;  they  are  the  most  important.  '^  Then  shall  ye  know, 
i.  e.  all  that  is  needful,  if  ye  follow  on  to-  know  the  Lord."  "  If 
any  will  do  his  Will,"  says  Christ,  ^^he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,".  John  vii.  17.  Your  first  duty  is  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel.  Your  soul  is  infected  with  a  dangerous 
disease ;  and  while  you  are  speculating  about  the  means  and  method 
of  its  cure,  the  day  of  grace  may  terminate,  and  leave  you  to 
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lament,  in  other  worlds,  and  with  other  lost  sinners — ^^  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved !" 

4.  Some  remain  unhealed,  unsanctified,  and  didquieted,  through 
despondency,  or  a  gloomy  apprehemsion  that  the  balm,  of  gospel 
grace  is  either  not  intended  to  relieve  their  miseries,  or  that  they 
are  given  over  of  Ood,  and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  vain  for  them 
to  seek  or  expect  an  interest  in  redeeming  love.  Now,  what  is  this 
but  a  modification  of  unbelief?  Are  you  not  placed  by  Providence 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy  ?  What,  then,  have  you  to  do  with 
despair?  Deemair  you  ought,  indeed,  of  saving  yourself;  but  to 
conclude  that  Christ  either  cannot,  or  will  not  save  you,  if  you  come 
to  him,  is  to  falsify  his  truth  and  dishonour  his  grace  by  supposing 
its  insufficiency  for  your  salvation.    Allowing  that  your  sins  are 

Sreat,  and  aggravated,  iso  as  to  be  red  like  crimson,  or  black  as  the 
thiopian's  skin«— suppose  you  feel  your  heart  to  be  hard,  your 
whole  soul  full  of  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  so  as 
to  have  no  health  in  you,  is  not  the  fountain  of  life — ^the  gospel 
Bethesda — still  open  and  accessible  to  the  chief  of  sinners?  Are 
not  the  terms  on  which  Gtod  offers  to  save  you  such  as  to  take  away 
all  ground  of  complaint  and  every  semblance  of  excuse?  Wash,  ana 
be  clean — ^look,  and  live — ^believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  And 
are  there  not  witnesses  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  power  and 
willingness  of  Christ  to  save  to  the  uttermost  ?  Consult  Paul,  once 
a  furious  and  blasphemous  persecutor; — ^the  prodigal,  welcomed 
home  again  with  demonstrations  of  paternal  joy; — the  thief  on  the 
cross,  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  unquenchable  fire;  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  as  she  weeps  and  tells  of  the  grace  of  ^im  who  rescued 
her  from  the  power  of  seven  devils.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  '^lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees;  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet."  Come 
to  Christ,  just  as  you  are,  poor  and  miserable.  He  will  not  cast 
^ou  *out.  The  Comforter  ^1  lead  you  into  all  truth,  and  help  your 
infirmities.  Come,  and  the  health  of  vour  soul  shall  be  recovered; 
for  there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  there  is  a  Physician  there. 

W.  K 


THE  WORK  OF  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS.* 

Few  appear  to  have  intelligent  conceptions  of  the  immensitt  09 
THE  FIELD  ufhieh  we  are  called  to  occupy. 

What  a  vast  space  does  our  countrv  claim  of  the  habitable  globe  ? 
Its  greatest  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Qrande  on  the  south, 
to  the  boundary  of  the  British  Possessions  on  the  north,  rui^s  through  * 

*  We  inurt  extract!  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Miuiont. 
We  regret  that  we  oannot  p«blMh  entire  tbU  able  and  iafaJoable  decoment*— Eo. 
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S3  decrees  of  ktitude  (26''  to  49''  N.)  tx  1380  geograpliioal  mOnl 
And  its  greatest  width  is  measured  from  the  eastern  part  of  Maine 
to  Cape  Mendocinoy  the  westeni<*moet  limit  of  Galifornia,  §7  degrees 
of  longitude  (OT""  to  124''  W.)  or  3,420  milee !  The  representatiTe 
sent  by  the  people  of  Oregon,  from  the  district  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  Biver,  must  travel  2,500  miles  before  ha  reaches  Waah- 
ington,  our  seat  of  goyemmentt  The  ship  that  weighs  her  anchor 
at.  the  line  separating  ua  from  New  Brunswick,  must  coast  our  shf^res 
8,500  miles  before  she  crosses  the  line  into  Mexican  waters.  And 
if  she  unfurls  her  sails  on  the  Pacific  at  the  boundary  separating 
liOwet  from  Upper  California,  then  will  she  coast  our  shores  again 
for  1,620  miles,  before  she  enters  British  waters  on  the  north !  To 
go  entirely  around  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  would  make 
a  journey  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  mil^l 

In  1800,  the  area  of  the  United  States  was  between  960,000  and 
1^000,000  aquaxe  milee  I  Since  1800, 2,400,000  or  2,600,000  square 
milee  have  been  added :  so  that  in  50  years  we  have  nearly  trebUd 
our  original  possessions.  Our  area  now,  is  yariously  estioated^ 
between  3,260,000  and  8,500,000  square  miles :  and  we  exceed  all 
Europe  by  about  500,000  square  miles :  the  most  approTed  authori- 
ties givlne  to  Europe  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles*  But  two 
other  nations  on  earth,  excluding  Colonial  possessions,  embrace  in 
one  uninterrupted  scope,  a  territory  larger  than  our  own.  The  one 
is  Russia.  Her  area  in  Europe  and  A^ia  is  estimated  at  4,000,000 
square  miles.  Her  American  possessions  at  1,500,000,  or  2,000,000 
more !  The  other  is  China.  China  proper  enbraces  only  1,300,000 
square  miles :  but  the  entire  Empire  runs  up  the  amount  to  6,500,000! 
The  United  States  since  her  Mexican  acquisitions,  comprises  at  leaat 
one-fourteenth  part  of  the  really  habitable  ^hbe!  So  that  your 
Domestic  Missionary  Board  has  assigned  to  it,  one*fourteenth  part 
of  the  really  habitable  globe !  What  a  country !  What  an  immen* 
sity  of  territory !  This  is  the  field  of  our  missions.  It  all  belongs 
to  Christ — every  foot  of  this  land  of  ours — and  it  is  all  to  be  sub* 
dued  to  him. 

And  what  is  our  present  population  f  By  the  recent  census,  as  far 
as  ascertained,  there  are  20,067,720  free,  and  8,070,784  slayes, 
making  a  total  of  23,188,454.  The  number  of  families  is  estimated 
at  6,000,000.  And  this  population  is  increasing  naturally,  and  by 
emigration^  with  a  rapidity  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
in  any  age.  The  increase  of  emigration  the  present  year  over  the 
past,  is  &om  15,000  to  20,000.  The  figure  for  the  last  year,  is 
299,619,  and  for  the  present  year,  about  320,000.  Think  of  an 
increase  by  voluntary  emigration  alone,  of  1,000  persons  a  day ! 
Our  population  in  1800,  has  increased  to  nearly  five  times  its  size  in 
1850,  from  5,000,000  to  over  28,000,000.  This  rapid  increase  is 
to  be  attributed,  under  the  benignant  smile  of  Heaven,  to  the  uni- 
versal peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people;  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  sll  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  room  which  they  have  to  expand 
in ;  to  the  remarkable  bealthfulness  of  the  VMt  country ;  iwd  to  (b^ 
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dttftokyA  of  tbe  prddood  gospel ;  and  to*  the  preTalence  af  wlrolesoine 
laws  and  inatitQtkms,  whkh  reatrain  vice  and  enooarage  virtiie. 

Oar  prospeetiPB  inorease,  if  a  merciful  Providence  coniiniied  to 
Ueee  ms,  is  easily  calculated.  Advancing  at  our  present  rate,  both 
naturally  and  by  emigration,  in  1870,  we  shall  number  89,000,000 
of  peopte;  and  in  18§0,  only  forty  years  from  this  time,  we  shall 
Mmber  74,000,000!  and  in  1900  above  100,000,000!  and  then  with 
a  4&Btributive(  population  of  only  81  to  the  square  mile.  The  area 
^  our  eoimtry  is  ^pable  of  sustaining  600,000,000  of  people,  with« 
eut  being  more  d^isely  inhabited  than  England  and  Ireland. 

This  is  the  great  land,  and  this  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants^ 
which  we  are  caQed  upon  by  God  to  take  possession  of  and  to  con- 
vert to  Him^ 

Our  first  ecclesiudtical  organisation  is  traced  to  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1705.  We  have  consequently  been  145  years  m  thitf 
eountry.  Portions  of  it  we  have  aided  m  reclaiming  and  holding 
for  God;  bat  «t  this  day  haw  much  of  it  remains  to  be  possenedf 
How  Mtrofi  OP  IT  may  with  propriety  .be  considered  domeetie  tni^ 
Uonary  ground  f 

[Th«  furvey  of  the  minionary  ground  in  the  different  States  im  neeesaarily  omitted.] 

We  have  gone  over  our  country,  and  viewed  the  immense  Domes* 
tie  Missionary,  work  to  be  done  in  it.  But  to  impress  the  magnitude 
and  necessity  of  the  work  still  more,  observe  the  tendency  and  cha* 
faeter  of  our  population. 

Its  tendency  is  downward  and  aeron  the  continent,  from  all  the 
older  settled  ptrts  of  our  Union,  thus  forcing  itself  forward  into 
destitute  regions,  and  obliging  the  Church  to  carry  forward^  and  to 
maimia/!n  and  to  inereaec  her  domestic  missions. 

There  is  a  stream  flowing  down  into  the  eouth  and  the  eouthrWett* 
The  States  which  have  increased  equally  with,  if  not  above  all  others^ 
according  to  the  late  census,  are  in  the  South.  Georgia  has  in* 
ereas^  45  per  cent.,  and  Mississippi  has  reached  the  extraordinary 
figure  <^  61  per  cent.  Above  60^000  person^  have  moved  into 
Texas,  and  the  stream  continues.  The  improvements  going  on  in 
all  the  South,  of  every  kind,  added  to  a  productive  soil  and  a  genial 
climate  and  a  generous  people,  are  drawing  in  population;  and  the 
diversifying  of  the  pursuits  of  the  people,  is  increasing  wonderfully 
the  power  and  resources  of  that  vast  country. 

The  stream  of  population  then  flows  West  also,  and  across  the 
continent.  The  old  Western  States  are  no  longer  ^Hhe  West:''  and 
they,  in  conjunction  with  States  North,  East,  and  South,  are  sending 
multitudes  to  people  the  far  interior,  and  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  found  their  homes  where  they  can  feel  the  soft  airs,  and 
see  the  sun  go  down  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ad- 
Vance  of  population  and  settlement,  annually,  towards  the  West — all 
along  our  frontiers — is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  great 
army  of  stalwart  men  is  hewing  down  the  forests,  and  seems  intent 
upon  clearing  up  and  settling  Uie  whole  continent. 
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And  what  is  the  character  of  our  population  f  For  edacation, 
intelligence,  religion,  enterprise,  energy  and  perseverance,  and  mo- 
rality, it  will  compare  with  the  most  favoured  now  on  earth,  and 
never  perhaps  had  its  superior  in  the  history  of  our  race !  Yet  as  a 
population  it  has  no  small  portion  of  ignorance,  religious  error,  and 
downright  skepticism  and  infidelity;  and  these  dreadful  evils  we 
have  reason  to  believe  are  increasing  I  We  have  a  people  furnishins 
in  character,  material,  by  the  blessmg  of  Grod,  for  greatness  and 
glory ;  yet  if  neglected,  they  shall  speedily  degenerate  and  become 
sources  of  misery  and  ruin  to  themselves,  and  of  distress  to  the 
nations. 

Thus  have  we  brought  into  view  the  immensity  of  the  field  which 
we  are  called  to  occupy.  This  vast  country  is  ours,  in  connectioa 
"with  other  branches  of  the  Church,  to  occupy  and  to  subdue  to 
Christ  our  living  and  glorious  head  on  hi^h!  See  these  Northern — 
these  Middle — ^these  Southern — ^these  Western  States:  a  sisterhood 
^-an  ordered  union  of  magnificent  empires !  And  lo !  their  increas- 
ing millions !  And  what  of  those  Central  and  Pacific  States  and 
Territories?  Future  empires!  They  will  graduate  downward  on  the 
continent.  The  small  nation  at  the  foot  will  be  absorbed.  And 
when  they  reach  the  Isthmus,  their  potent  influence  will  pervade 
the  West  Indb  Sea,  and  roll  over  the  southern  continent  below. 

Commerce  shall  spread  her  sails  from  these  western  ports:  and 
the  ships  shall  bear  with  them  our  intelligence,  our  civilization,  our 
liberty  .and  religion  in  full  measure  to  the  Islands  of  the  Ocean  and 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Eastern  world.  Thus  the  Sun  of  Bighteons- 
ness — the  true  Light — still  passing  from  the  East,  rolls  its  glad  beams 
around  the  world  1  Grlorious  land  of  the  West.  *The  country  given 
us  for  a  possession.  Amazing  field  for  the  largest  charities,  and 
best  efforts  of  the  Church  of  God!  Even  now — and  still  more,  pro- 
spectively— ^the  brightest  and  most  influential  portion  of  the  Earth, 
to  be  won  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves,  as  a  denomination,  for  this 
mighty  enterprise.  ,  But  we  have  a  responsible  part  to  act;  and  it 
becomes  us  to  know  and  understand  in  all  their  amplitude,  ths 
Mbans  and  Power  granted  uts  by  our  LjOBD,  and  which  we  may 
lay  under  contribution  for  our  just  proportion  of  the  work. 

Need  we  Agents?  There  are  our  Ministers:  effectually  called  as 
we  humbly  trust;  officially  called  of  God  to  go  and  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Of  these  ^'workmen"  and  ^^good  soldiers,"  we  have  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six;  and  one-third  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  Domestic  Missionary  operations  of  our  Church. 
And  upon  these  workmen  and  soldiers  we  may  depend ;  for  in  edu- 
cation, in  sound  doctrinal  knowledge,  in  genuine  piety,  in  zeal  in 
the  service  of  G^d,  and  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  they 
fall  behind  no  order  of  Christian  ministers  in  these  United  States. 
Power  is  lodged  in  them,  and  by  Divine  aid,  they  are  able  to  exert 
an  influence  for  good  in  a  degree  that  would  baffte  calculation.  We 
know  not  our  ministerial  power ! 
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Ifeed  we  Agentif  There  is  our  noble  army  of  Mders:  ftill  nii 
ihonsand  in  namber,  sound  in  tfa^  faith,  mling  in  the  Chnrch  of 
God,  and  taking  pleasure  in  her  advancement  and  glory. 

Heed  ire  AgenUf  There  are  onr  two  hundred  ana  thirty  thou^ 
9(md  Members:  trained  np  to  love  and  to  maintain  and  to  promote 
the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel  as  we  hold  it;  of  whom  at  least 
70,000  are  upon  real  missionary  ground. 

Need  we  Agents  f  There  are  our  Congregations:  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  persons  ;  great 
numbers  m  them  baptized  in  infailcy,  and  educated  in  our  doctrines 
and  discipline,  true  to  their  convictions  and  the  Church  of  theit 
fathers,  and  willing  and  ready  to  uphold  her  cause. 

Onr  denomination  consequently  numbers  in  officers,  members  and 
congregations,  over  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thotisand  per- 
tonSj  or  as  some  estimate  it,  one  million.  There  is  power  lodged  in 
this  vast  multitude.  What  may  it  not  accomplish,  brought  uiidelr 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  missions,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
the  regeneration  not  of  our  countiy  only,  but  of  the  world  ? 

Need  we  Pecuniary  Resources  for  the  support  of  our  Domestic 
Missionaries,  and  for  the  erection  of  Houses  of  Worship?  If  there 
be  first  '*  a  ^'^ii^  mind,"  our  resources  are  more  than  suflcient  for 
Ikll  our  wants;  The  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  us  as  a  people. 
and  enriched  us  generally  with  the  good  things  of  life.  The  Lord 
(rapporteth  his  commands  by  the  proTision  of  his  providence.  If 
He  commandeth  us  to  send  out  labourers  into  his  harvest,  he  aiveth 
their  hire  into  our  hands  that  we  iliay  support  them  there.  If  it  be 
kept  back  by  us,  it  is  at  our  peril. 

Need  we  an  JScclesiasHcal  organization^  that  we  may  employ  ouf 
ineans  and  our  power  in  the  most  advantageous,  economical,  and 
iipeedyand  effective  manner?  We  have  thatorganization^  perfect, 
complete. 

The  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  ecclesiastical  or^ni- 
«ation,  is  the  unity  of  the  Church.  "Holding  the  Hbad — from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  ioined  together  and  ^ompact^d  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplietb,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the 
edifyine  of  itself  in  love.**  Eph.  iv.  15, 16.  We  have  our  Confes- 
Mon  of  T^aith,  our  Form  of  Government,  our  Officers  and  Members, 
our  courts  of  Review  and  Control  in  an  ascendins  and  descending 
Ircale  of  inflnencel  That  influence  may  go  up  and  pervade  all  the 
officers  t)f  the  Church,  and  by  them  be  spread  over  all  the  members ; 
or  that  influence,  emanating  from  the  highest  Judicatory,  may  flow 
down,  step  by  step,  until  it  reaches  every  Individual,  however 
obscure,  throughout  our  bounds*  Let  now  some  great  object  be  set 
before  the'  Church  for  her  attainment,  and  she  is  able,  m  a  brief 
space  of  time,  to  bring  all  the  minds,  and  all  the  hearts,  and  all  the 
hands  in  her  communion  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  Our  unity  is  our  glory 
and  our  strength.  And  carrying  out  the  principle^  our  Church  fauS 
set  the  great  objects  of  her  oenevolence  and  duty  prominently  for- 
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ward,  and  is  torzHfig  all  her  resources  towards  their  accomplishment. 
She  has  established  her  Gewtral  OommiUees,  or  Board%y  created  by 
her  General  Assembly,  our  common  bond  of  union,  and  entirely  sub- 
ject to  its  control,  aa  they  ever  should  be;  and  she  has  entrusted  to 
each  Central  Committee  a  separate  department  of  labour,  yet  all 
forming  one  harmonions,  perfect  system  of  effort;  each  and  all 
working  in,  through  and  by  our  Presbyteries;  and  designed  to  build 
uptthe  Church  in  her  doctrines  and  duties,  her  ofScers  and  members, 
and  to  give  her  expansion,  a  name  and  a  place  in  all  the  Earth* 
And  upon  these  Boards  of  the  Church  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  smile.  Through  their  instrumentality  he  has  poured  out  rich 
blessings  upon  our  Zion.  The  prayers  and  the  alms  of  his  people 
have  come  up  in  remembrance  before  him,  and  he  hath  heard  and 
honoured  them. 

God  hath  indeed  endowed  us  with  means.  He  hath  clothed  us 
with  power  for  our  great  missionary  work :  our  position  for  useful- 
ness is  an  exalted  one ;  and  to  that  Church  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  the  same  shall  much  be  required. 

♦  *  «  4: 

The  conviction  must  fasten  upon  every  mind,  that  the  mUdon- 
ary  work  helongeth  to  the  Church  of  (}od — to  that  portion  of  it 
which  we  represent  in  common  with  all  the  rest.  The  continued 
prosecution  of  it  in  all  times  past — ^feeble  it  may  have  been — ^yet 
hath  it  been  thb  very  soul  aitd  life,  prospebity,  expansion  and 
HAPPINESS  OF  OUR  CHURCH.  Without  it,  where  should  we  have 
been  ?  Without  it,  long  ere  this  we  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
our  own  selfishness  and  corruption;  and  abandoned  of  God,  we 
should  have  been  consumed  one  of  another,  and  been  overborne  and 
absorbed  by  more  fruitful  branches  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
and  no  name  nor  j^lace  been  found  for  us  this  day.  God  worketh 
strangely  yet  mightily.  ^^There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth." 
Portions  of  the  very  first  soil  won  to  God,  are  now  no  longer  the 
Church's  garden  spots,  and  strongholds.  No!. Her  daughters  are 
returning  to  these  parent  roots,  that,  they  may  be  cherished  and 
made  to  spring  into  life  again — to  these  wasted  yet  hallowed  spots, 
for  they  are  missionary  ground. 

The  prosecution  of  the  work  U  the  very  soul  and  life  of  our  Church 
now,  Abandqn  the  work,  crush  it  by  whatever  means,  and  we 
die:  we  must  die.  Who  would  abandon — who  would  crush  it? 
Who  dare  impede  its  way?  It  hath  the  seal — the  highest  ^eal  of  the 
approbation  of  the  living  God!  Forty  thousand  immortal  souls 
snatched  from  everlasting  woe,  and  introduced  into  the  family  of 
^od!  what  a  seal!  And  a  multitude  of  this  host  are  now  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  give  him  thanks  for  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  Church,  which  by  his  grace,  led  them  unto  life 
eternal.  It  is  a  seal  infinitely  valuable  above  the  contributions  of 
millions  of  gold  and  silver:  and  above  all  the  labours  and  cares  and 
sacrifices  of  men,  that  it  might  be  given.   Let  the  Church  fall  down 
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in  humble  gratijhide,  and  adore  the  Lord  Ood  for  the  wonders  of  love 
and  of  mercj  which  he  has  wrought  by  his  people. 

And  in  addition  to  this  ^orious  seal,  who  can  estimate  the  good 
done  in  restraining  wickedness ;  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  arresting  the  tide  of  intemperance;  gathering  in  and 
bnilding  np  firmly  and  lastingly,  the  flock  of  Christ  scattered  in  the 
wilclemess ;  training  np  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  y onth 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  holiness;  uprooting  and  destroying  errer; 
settling  society  upon  a  solid  basis  of  intelligence  and  virtue:  yea, 
filling  our  land  with  contentment,  peace  and  happiness ;  cementing 
the  hearts  of  men  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  each  other?  The  esti*' 
mate  of  all  this  good  is  with  the  Omniscient  God  alone !  * 

Yet  have  we  come  far  short  of  the  medsure  of  our  obligations  and 
duties!  When  we  behold,  in  general,  the  languor  of  our  zeal;  the 
deadness  of  our  faith;  the  feebleness  of  our  love;  the  inactivity  of 
Our  lives ;  the  parsimony  of  our  contributions ;  the  absence  of  self- 
denial;  the  hypocrisy  of  our  sacrifices:  when  we  behold  our  pride, 
oovetousness,  levity,  worldliness  and  vanity :  alas !  we  have  reason 
to  clothe  ourselves,  both  ministers  and  people,  in  sackcloth,  and 
with  eyes-  cast  doWn,  to  smite  upon  our  breasts  and  implore  the 
mercy  of  God  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

Look  at  the  land  to  be  possessed!  We  could  hkve  done  more 
than  we  have  done,  to  occupy  it.  How  many  ministers  are  needed, 
and  where  are  the  revivals  and  conversions,  and  the  prayers  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  they  may  be  furnished?  And  why  have 
our  contributions  not  more  abounded  of  the  fulness  and  plenty  which 
God  hath  given  us  as  a  people? 

Our  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  needs  a  mighty  awakening, 
and  turning  unto  the  Lord  ere  she  shall  begin  to  feel,  in  its  fuU 
measure,  her  responsibility  to  this  land:  and  ere  she  shall  begin  to 
put  forth  those  mighty  efforts,  which  are  necessary  to  redeem  it 
thoroughlv  to  Christ  our  King. 

And  this  feeling  of  responsibility,  this  putting  forth  of  effort  is  all 
a'  personal  thing.  The  Church  must  feel  and  act  personality  indi" 
viduaUy.  Every  Minister,  every  Elder,  every  Member  has  a  worl; 
to  do  for  God  in  redeeming  our- land  to  Him.  The  awakening,  the 
taming  must  begin  at  home,  in  every  breast;  and  then  shall  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  in  our  borders  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  our  God.  Then  shall  the  Churchy  firmly  united  to 
her  living  Head;  holding  fast  her  fellowship  and  union;  connecting 
faer  prayers  and  her  alms;  full  of  zeabfor  the  honour  and  glory  of 
her  Bedeemer;  and  full  of  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  find  nothing 
impossible  to  her  faithJ  God  will  honour  her  in  common  with  other 
branches  of  his  true  Church.  He  will  fill  the  land  with  his  people ; 
and  cause  their  influence  to  pervade  every  part;  and  bring  it  finally 
and  effectually  under  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


^1  Benev^knce  aT^^  ^katraetm  £$«J^ 


BENEVOLENCE  A  TEST  OF  CHARACTER. 

9y  the  «ipeuBient  of  this  miputiratiQn  Xhpj  glorify  God  for  yow  profiufod  raljieetioa 

unto  U^e/goq>e]  of  Christ.    2  Cor.  iz.  13. 

^'  This  service/'  verse  12,  w$ls  a  contribution  for  the  poor.  This 
^s  called  an  '^experiiaent/'  or  test,  of  ^^  subjection  mnto'the  gospel" 
-rrsomething  by  which  the  sincerity  of  the  Corinthians,  as  to  their 
l^s^fession,  was  proved ;  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration  they 

florify  God  fcir  your  professect  iwjection  ujpto  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
[ence  the  theme  suggested  for  remark  is  this,  GoNXBiBimoNB  fo& 

SBII^VOLSikT  OBjrj^GTS  A  TJ^GOl  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHABAOISB.      In  iUofl-: 

trating  this  subject,  I  obfl^rve^ 

L  Te9t9  qf  ciaraeter  a^re  needed.  W^  are  very  liable  to  be 
4eoeived  in  regard  to  our  own  characters ;  and  henoe  we  need  som^. 
thioig  to  show  us  what  is  ux  o^r  own  hearts.  We  nee4  tests  to  reveal 
t^  ourselves  what  we  are..  And  we  might  impose  upon  others  by 
our  profei^sions,  were  there^  no  tests  by  which  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions  might  be  proved.  Our  professed  subjection  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ  needs  some  mode  of  trial,  that  we  ipay  know  eu- 
[pelves,  and  that  others  may  know  us. 

II.  Now  we  are  so  situated,  and  thinga  are  so  arranged  arennd 
US,  t^at  our  prefessions  and  our  piety  are  actiuaUy  teeied.  We  live 
in  a  world  which  is  emphatically  a  world  of  trial.  No  one  can  pase 
ihroMh  the  world  without  obtainii^  soine  knowledge  of  himself, 
9or  without  being  pretty  well  known  by  others.  We  may  make 
fhat  professions  and  pretensions  we  please,  we  cannot  very  well 
so  conceal  our  own  characters  from  ourselves  but  that  we  shall  meet 
with  somethii^  which  shall,  tear  away  the  veU,  and  give  us  an 
i^disguised  view  of  our  own  hearts.  Whatever  may  be  our  pro* 
fessions  or  pretensions,  something  is  suve  to  occur  which  shall  enable 
the  world  t&  read  us  thjrough«  The  young  man  in  the  gospel  was 
directed  to  sell  what  he  hsA  and  give  to  the  poor;  and  thus  hia 
(^aracter  WM  r^v^^9  ^o^  ^  ^^Qt  away  sorrowful.  Matt.  jpx. 
21,  22.  Tlp^^  example  of  others  in  8elli;ng  their  possessions  a&d 
laying. the  pr4oe  at  ike  apostle's  feet,  furnished  an  occasion  to 
Anfmiaa  iko^  Sapphira  to  show  o>ut  their  hypocrisy  and  love  of  the 
worl49  for  th^y  ^d  their  possessions^  butr  br^i\^ht  only  a  part  of 
the  pri<^;  and  for  thi^;  they  were  smitten  and  died.  Acts  v%  1-11. 
^hat  Ani^nias  a.i^d  Sapphira  were  hypocrite^  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  th^e  were  two  passions,  controlling  in  their  influence,  both  of 
v^lpch  thejy  attempted  to  gi^tify — ^the  love  of  pra^e^  and  the  love 
of  mo^ey*  The  i^lUng  of  possessions  foo?  the  benefili  of  the  poor> 
and  luring  the  price  at  t^e  apostle's  fee^  was  altogedier  a  voluntary 
thing,  ajQd  no  douj^t  they  who  di4  it  were  held  in,  high  estima* 
tion;  it  would  be  m^ntioi;ied  to  their  praise.  This  praise  was 
coveted  by  An%nias  and  Sappbira;,  and  they  designed  to  oht(MA  it 
by  selling  their  possessions.  JBut.  then,  they  loved  their  monev; 
and  this  love  they  attempted  to  gratify  by  withholding  a  part  of  the 
price.    Thus  was  their  character  tested;  and  their  unhappy  example 
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k  recorded  as  awamiBg  to  all  sacoeeiliBg  gmerations.  Aad  so,  in 
some  way,  our  professions  and  our  piety  shall  be  tried,  that  we  may 
know  onrselves,  and  that  the  world  niay  knew  us. 

in.  Now  this  matter  of  beneTolent  contributions  is  a  ie$t  qf 
Bharacter*  It  is  an  eT^eriment  by  which  our  profaned  whjectwmi 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ  may  be  proved  or  tested*  It  is  true  that 
this  is  not  an  infallible  test.  Persons  may  give  from  selfish  and 
koproper  motives^  they  may  OYen  sell  their  possessions,  as  dii 
Ananias  and  Bapphira,  and  yet  he  liypocrites  at  heart;  they  may 
bestow  all  their  goods  to  feed  tne  poor,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  charit]^ 
•r  love.  1  Oor,  ziii.  1 — 8.  And  so  persons  who  have  not.  been 
trained  to  benevolent  eflbrt,  may  ^ive  with  comparative  reluotanoe^ 
•r  give  but  little,  and  yet  be  Christians.  Still,  though  not  infallible, 
Bor  without  exception,  this  is  a  test,  and  a  very  important  test  of 
Christian  character.    It  is  so  if  we  consider  that, 

1.  It  teH»  our  attaehment  to  ChriH  and  his  eause^    How  much 
has  been  done  for  us?    When  we  were  perishing,  he  interposed^ 
assumed  our  place,  and  laid  down  his  life  for  our  redemption* 
He  came  unto  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not!  John  i« 
11.    What  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  he  lived !    What  a  death  of 
diame  and  ignominy  he  died !    What  an  example  of  devotion  and 
patient  toil  did  he  set!    How  irresistible  the  appeal  from  hist 
condescension :  ^^  Fo>  ye  know  the  grace  of  oior  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became,  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  2  Cor.  viii.  9.    Look 
at  what  the  Satiour  has  done ;  remember  the  blessings  he  has  bought 
you,  and  then  ask  what  returns  you  should  make !    And  what  are 
dollars  and  cents  in  comparison  with  what  your  Saviour  has  done  for 
you?    What  are  earthly  possessions  in  comparison  with  his  suf* 
fbrings?    Go  to  Gethsemane  and  witness  his  agony;  go  to  Calvary 
and  view  the  expiring  Redeemer  on  the  cross;  and  ihwe  learn 
the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe !    And  if  Christ  has  done  so  much, 
should  you  not  love  him  in  return,  and  show  yi^r  love  in  (scte  that 
can  be  seen,  in  deeds  that  shall  be  felt  by  your  feUow-men  ?    And 
haw  can  you  show  your  love  ?     See  his  poor  followers  t    A  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  them  shall  not  be  unnetieed;  acts  of  kind« 
qess  done  to  them,  are  acts  of  kindness  to  their  Lord — ^^  inasmuch 
as  ve  have  done  it  unto  one  ef  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren^ 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Matt*  x.  42.     See  the  poor  heathen 
nerishiuff  widiout  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour;  and  can  you  hv^ 
nirny  and  yet  withhold  the  coapel  from  thsm^  when  he  has  «ud,  *^  Go» 
teach  all  nations,  go  preaM  tiie  gospel  to  every  creature."  Mattn 
xxvui.  19 ;  Mark  xvL  15.    If  then,  an  opporfauiity  is  given  yoq; 
to  eontribiite  for  ihs  Lord's  pooTj  or  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  desHr 
tute^  your  lo?e  of  Christ  is  thought  to  a  test ;  and  it  is  a  verj' 
serious  question  whether,  snpposing  it  to  be  in  your  power  to  ^ve^ 
you  can  possess  love  to  Christ,  and  yet  withheld  your  contributions^ 
He  hath  said,  '*  Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himselfi 
and  take  up  hia  croes^  and  foUaw  meJ*  Mark  viiL  84. 
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%.  Again,  Mr  renuneiation  of  the  toorld  is  by  tlie  saine  metaiB 
brought  to  the  test.    In  the  parable  of  the  Bower,  some  seed,  -we 
are  told,  fell  among  thorns.     This,  as  the  Savionr  teaches,  repre- 
sents that  gospel  truth  which  brings  no  fruit  to  perfection  in  some 
hearts,  because  it  is  choked  by  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulne^s  of  riches.  Matt.  ziii.  7,  22.    Now  every  professed  fol* 
lower  of  Christ  has,  in  his  profession,  renounced  the  world,  not  only 
its  pleasures  and  its  sms,  but  its  riches.     True,  he  has  not  bound 
himself  to  sell  his  possession!^  and  lay  the  price  into  the  Lord's 
treasury;  nor  has  he  bound  himself  to  relinquish  his  business — lie 
18  rather  to  be  diligent  in  business ;  but  he  has  bound  himself  not  to 
make  the  accumulation  of  wealth  the  end  of  his  life — 'bound  himself 
to  hold  his  possessions  as  a  steward  of  the  Lord,  in  subserriency  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ,  and  to  use  them  to  promote  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.     Here,  then,  a  collection  iB  taken,  or  a  sub- 
scription is  raised  for  Missions,  it  may  be  Home  or  Foreign,  for 
the  Bible  cause,  for  education,  or  for  the  colporteur  enterprise,  and 
you  refuse  to  give.     I  ask, -where  is  the  proof  that  you  have  re- 
nounced the  world?  where  the  evidence  that  you  hold  yourself  and 
your  all  at  the  disposal  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thftt  you  honour  him, 
not  only  as  your  Saviour,  but  as  your  Lord  and  Master,  and  King? 
You  may  make  high  professions,  but  so  long  as  you  refuse  to  give, 
the  world  will  laugh  at  your  inconsistency,  and  use  it  as  a  shield  to 
ward  off  all  you  may  say  to  them  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls; 
and  while  you  pursue  such  a  course,  your  influence  is  a  cypher,  and 
worse  than  this,  the  inconsistency  operates  as  a  hinderance  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

8.  Again,  our  professed  subjection  to  the  gospel  \s  thus  brought  to 
trial.  Professedly  we  have  submitted  to  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  we 
have  taken  it  for  our  guide — ^the  rule  of  our  life — and  have  engaged 
to  be  in  all  things  obedient  to  it.  Now  the  gospel  requires  us  to 
remember  the  poor,  and  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  of  8al3ra- 
tion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  but  what  is  the  evidence  that  our 
professed  subjection  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  real  and  sincere 
subjection,  if  the  poor  go  unreUeved  from  our  doors,  or  if  the  cause 
of  Christ  receives  no  aid  from  our  purse? 

4»  Again,  benevolent  contributions  test  our  love,  Ood  is  love ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  But 
whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  hsive  need,  and 
skutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  ?  Again,  if  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart 
in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  if  the  cause  of  Christ  is  sent  pennylesi 
away.  John  iii.  16,  17;  iv.  16;  James  ii.  15,  16.  Under  suet 
circumstances,  Where  is  the  evidence  of  our  love  to  God!  and  where 
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the  proof  that  we  lore  our  fellow  men  7  Can  we  love  their  hodicB^ 
when  we  do  nothing  for  their  comfort?  Can  we  love  their  nauU^ 
when  we  send  them  not  the  gospel? 

5.  Agai;i,  ovr  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  ffo$pel  and  the  eonver- 
$ion  of  the  world  is  tested  by  onr  contributions.  The  gospel  is  to 
be  spread  over  the  earth.  The  world  is  to  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord.  Isa.  xi.  9.  Such  are  the  predictions  and  promises  of 
God's  word — such  the  glorious  prospect  which  it  holds  up  before 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  Thus  are  our  labours  encouraged  by  the 
inspiration  of  hope.  We  are  engaged  in  no  doubtful  contest;  the 
certainty  of  success  animates  our  zeal.  But  the  end  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  without  means.  The  Bible  cannot  carry  itself  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth;  nor  can  the  gospel  be  preached  among  all  nations 
unless  men  be  sent  to  preach  it  and  be  supported  in  their  work; 
There  must  be  missionaries;  and  missionaries  are  men:  they  must 
eat  and  drink  like  other  men :  and  hence  the  Church  must  contri- 
bute for  their  support.  Now,  I  think,  taking  into  the  account  our 
ability,  the  strength  of  our  desire  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
may  be  measured  by  the.  amount  of  our  contributions.  Here,  then, 
is  a  fair  test.  You  profess  to  desire  the  conversion  of  the  world — 
every  real  Christian  does  desire  it-— the  strength  of  your  desire  may 
be.  measured  by  what  jo\x  give,  and  if  you  give  nothing,  where  is  the 
evidence  that  you  desire  it  at  all? 

6.  But,  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  it  may  be  observed  final^ 
that  benevolent  contributions  %how  in  what  we  find  our  pleasure*  Is 
it  ui  amassing  wealth,  or  in  dispensing  it  abroad  ?  Is  it  in  the  grati- 
fication of  our  appetites, and  passions,  or  in  doing  ^ood?  Is  it  in 
using  our  wealth  for  our  own  selfish  ends,  or  employing  it  for  God's 
glory  and  the  benefit  of  the  perishing?  Is  it  in  living  to  ourselves, 
or  to  God?  Is  it  in  following  Christ,  and  keeping  his  commands, 
and  obeying  his  gospel;  or  in  shutting  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  his 
poor,  and  paying  no  regard  to  his  last  command,  ^'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Mark  xvi«  15, 16. 
Surely,  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes,  we  shall  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us;  and  we  shall  know  wherein  we  find  our  chief  pleasure ;  and 
hence  be  enabled  to  decide  intelligently  respecting  our  real  cha- 
racter. 

Then,  in  view  of  this  subject,  let  us  inquire,  wiU  our  profession 
and  character  bear  the  test  which  is  here  presented?  JDoes  the 
review  afibrd  us  satisfaction?  Does- it  confirm  and  establish  our 
attachment  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  our  renunciation  of  the  world, 
our  holding  all  things  M  the  ^rvice,  and  in  subserviency  to  the 
glory  of  Christ — our  subjection  to  the  gospel— our  love  to  God  and 
man — and  our  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world  ?  And  can  we  adopt  the  language  of  Peter,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  we  love  thee?  John  zxi.  17. 
If  so,  happy  for  us ;  and  may  we  always  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  love  the  Saviour,  and  always  be  enabled  to  manifest 
to  the  world  our  sulgeotion  to  the  gospel  ef  Christ !       W.  J.  M. 
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THOUiGHtS  TO  MINISTERS. 

Mit.  EbiDOB  :--8hortl7  before  his  death)  the  Bev.  Br.  Nettleton 
presented  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  fibenezer  Porter. 
Thisi  memorial  of  the  love  of  one  of  the  tomH  men  I  erer  knew,  is 
endeared  to  me  from  the  circiimstances  of  tenderness  under  which 
the  gift  Was  received,  from  its  containing  the  autograph  and  manT 
pencil  marks  of  the  donor,  and  from  mj  affectionate  and  hign 
esteem,  both  of  Dr.  Nettleton  and  '^Dr.  Porter.  In  running  over 
the  pages  of  this  book,  I  find  many  passages  marked  by  Dr.  Kettle- 
ton,  and  containing  excellent  thoughts.  I  send  you  a  few  of  them, 
hoping  they  may  do  good  to  every  class  of  your  readers,  but  eape- 
cislly  to  mmlsters,  and  candidates  for  the  ministi^y. 

Yours,  &;c.  TAAVttL 

'^r  presume  thttt  vigorous  piety  is  itever  maihtaiBed  withont 
4j/8tematie  attention  to  the  duties  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
secret  prayer." 

*^  I  hope  my  life  has  hot  been  altogether  in  vidn^  though  its  best 
services  to  the  Church  have  been  performed  in  ^weakness,  and  fear, 
and  much  trembling.'  It  is  with  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I  anti- 
cipate a  meeting  with  some  of  my  dear  flock,  to  be  my  erown  of 
rejoicing  fat  ever.  But  I  have  been  Surprised  at  the  affectionate 
reception,  itmong  that  people,  of  services  so  extremely  defective  as 
mine  ofteii  were."  • 

^^  The  system  6f  cat^chitfng,  ad  piiii^ised  in  Scotland,  hils  been 
productive  of  the  most  salut^aty  consequences,  and  probably  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  this  country  more  has  been  done  to 
promote  correct  religious  opinions,  hf  that  little  maiiual  called  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  than  by  any  other  mere  human  compo^ 
sition." 

To  his  pupils  about  leaving  th^  The6logiclkI  Seminary,  he  said, 
^^  You  will  have  yottr  names  oiten  cast  out  as  evil,  your  motives  mis^ 
represented,  your  labours  impeded,  and  disappointment  often  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  your  spirits;  but  in  the  midst  of  yoUr  deepest 
depression,  remember  that  if  you  so  conduct  youjrselves  in  the  sim* 
plicity  of  the  gospel,  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pi6ne  females 
of  your  congregations,  if  you  surround  yourselves  with  a  shield  of 
tnother's  hearts^  you  will  be  safe  from  all  the  assaults  of  your 
adversaries." 

^^  I  do  not  Wonder  that  Gideon,  vrhen  going  to  fight  Midian  and 
Amalek,  because  Hhe  people  Were  too  many,'  dismissed  the  promis- 
cuous multitude,  choosing  to  rely  on  three  hundred  true-hearted 
men.  Washington  Would  gladly  have  done  the  same  at  Haerlem 
Heights,  when  one  half  of  his  militia  scarcely  knew  a  musket  from  a 
bropmstick.  What  can  a  minister  do,  surrounded  by  ChrieCians, 
who  are  strangers  to  Christianity.  *  The  people  are  too  mcmy^*  the 
church  doors  are  too  wide ;  too  mifoh  ]^a&oe  is  pkeed  em  numiere^ 
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too  little  on  character.    Knowledge,  piety,  zeal,  lore,  not  numberSf 
give  strength  to  a  chorch." 

^*  My  animal  frame  has  seldom  been  able,  for  many  years,  to  sus- 
tain that  degree  of  emotion  which  is  often  desirable  in  the  pnlpit, 
and  a  sense  of  duty  has  required  me  to  restrain  those  feelings,  on 
which  thQ  satisfaction  and.  success  of  a  preacher's  labours  greatly 
depend." 

To  Dr.  Tyler  he  wrote:  "It  occurred  to  me  while  reading  your 
Review,  that  your  training  to  the  pen,  in  our  old  monthly  meeting, 
had  further  ends  than  you  were  then  aware  of." 

"  I  never  allow  myaelf  to  forget  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gos* 
pel,  and  probably  am  recognized  as  such,  by  my  dress  and  manners, 
even  among  strangers.  This  consideration  is  always  present  to  my 
inind  on  a  loumey.  In  one  case,  where  an  ostler  had  administered 
some  remedies  to  the  inflamed  eve  of  kny  horse,  having  forgotten  to 
remunerate  him,  I  wrote  back  sixty  miles  to  a  friend,  to  do  this  in 
my  behalf." 

"  Without  time  to  enter  into  particulars,  my  difiSculty  is  that  Dr. 
Tayhr'B  note  to  his  sermon,  his  views  of  native  depravity,  of  means 
and  regeneration,  are  virtually  Arminian ;  at  least  that  .they  will  be 
BO  understood,  as  to  bring  up  a  race  of  young  preacheirs  thoroughly 
anti-Calvinistic." 

"  The  best  commentary  on  the  religion  taught  by  a  minister,  18, 
that  first  of  all  it  makes  himself  a  good  man.  His  hearers  do 
demand  and  ought  to  demand  that  he  shall  live  what  he  preaches. 
'  Who  would  listen  to  a  Diotrephes  condemning  ambition,  or  to  a 
Pharisee  condemning  hypocrisy?'  Words  are  cheap ;  splendid  pro- 
fessions are  empty  things*  Let  the  man  possess  the  love  of  God  in 
his  own  soul.  This  wul  give  sanctity  and  weight  to  his  life,  hiB 
language,  his  very  looks." 

"During  twenty-two  years'  experience  as  an  instructor  of  theoi'  % 
logical  students,  1  have  heard  not  a  few  young  men  lament  their 
own  haste  in  entering  the  ministry,  but  not  an  individual  hare  I 
known  to  intimate  that  he  had  spent  too  much  time  in  preparatory 
studies." 

"  What  was  knowledge  in,  the  thirteenth  century  is  ignorance  now. 
What  was  energy  then,  is  imbecility  and  $tupidity  now.  As  wag 
said  in  another  case,  it  becomes  not  our  sacred  profession,  in  this 
period  of  intellectual  progress,  to  remain  like  the  ship  that  is  moored 
to  its  station,  only  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  the  current  that  is 
sweeping  by.  Let  the  intelligence  of  the  age  outstrip  us  and  leave 
us  behiim,  and  religion  would  sink,  with  its  teachers,  into  insignifi- 
cance. Ignorance  cannot  wield  this  intelligence.  Grive  to  the 
church  a  feeble  ministry,  and  the  world  breaks  from  your  hold  ^ 
your  main-spring  of  moriJ  influence  is  gone." 

"  The  man  who  cannot  say  JVo,  and  stand  to  it,  is  of  little  account 
in  this  world.'* 

"  The  shij)  in  full  sail  keeps  on  her  way  for  a  short  distance  after 
her  canvass  is  taken  in ;  but  if  the  propelling  power  is  not  reneired, 
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ehe  moves  bIowIt^  tben  stepe,  and  then  is  drifted  backward  by  dk# 
tide.'' 

^^  It  would  giro  me  no  pain  to  efee  New  England  en  mane  Tteahj^ 
twian  in  one  year." 


A  CHARGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

fStmtfTAJrCK  Ot  A  "CKAKCn  TO  THB  TWOViM/'  DlLimOD  AT  A  SlHmKT  IN8TALI.ATIOK. 

[By  reqaett  farnistied  for  the  PresbjteriaB  Magaiine.] 

Bt  the  appointment  of  the  Presbytery  it  deyolves  on  me  to' 
addtess  the  members  of  this  ehm*ch,and  congregation  on  the  anbject 
of  their  duties  involved  in  this  pastoral  relationship  now  formed. 

The  minister  has  been  reminded  of  his  duties  and  exhorted  to 
their  faithful  performance.  Suffer  me  in  like  manner  to  speak  to 
you,  the  people ;  to  mention  some  of  your  duties,  and  to  point  out 
the  stren^h  of  your  obligations.  I  shall  do  this  plainly,  but  I  hope 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  affection.  If  a  word  should  be  spoken 
that  seems  tinotured  with  a  spirit  of  rebuke,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
general  and  not  personal,  as  aimed  at  a  common  sin,  and  not  at  this 
particular  congregation. 

The  Head  of  the  Church  has  committed  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation to  men,  imperfect  men.  ^^  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God^  and  not  of 
US."  In  speaking  of  jont  duties  to  yottr  pastor,  I  will  speak  of 
your  duties  to  him  aa  a  martj  and  of  your  duties  to  him  a«  u 
minister. 

As  Christ  has  appointed  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  hearers  of 
the  gospel,  and  especially  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  should  be 
willing  to  receive  them  as  such,  and  to  supply  their  human  wants, 
to  bear  with  their  human  -infirmities,  and  to  respect  their  human 
peculiarities. 

1.  As  a  man,  a  minister  has  human  wanU.  He  needs  food  and 
raiment,  and  a  home  wi&  its  proper  comforts,  not  to  speak  of  those 
means  of  intellectual  improvement  which  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher 
he  ^ieeds.  The  preacher  needs- bread,  but  he  *^  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone."  '  Too  many  of  our  congregations,  unconscious  themselves  of 
intellectual  wants,  do  not  appreciate  this  want  of  their  minister.'^ 
The  law  of  nature,  and  the  higher  law  of  Christ,  equally  say  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  eospel.  We  do  not 
expect  those  who  hate  the  gospel  to  respect  either  the  one  or  the 

^  At  E  late  imullatioii  te  tke  Woity  tli«  people  were  Jottiy  elwFged  veter  to  milow 
tbeir  minister  to  be  lo  straitened  at  to  be  compelJed  to  withdraw  his  subscription  from 
the  religious  Quarterly  of  the  denomination.  Such  a  periodical  it  a  fKcctaary  qf  i'^9  ia 
t%e  ministry.  How  many  of  6ur  ministers  are,  by  the  ptenurioosness  of  their  congregm- 
tioiie>  pre? ented  from  taking  that  moat  valaable  work^  tke  **  Bibticii  Repertory.*' 
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otker  of  these  laire;  but  ChiiBtian  men  and  women,  who  loTe  Christ 
and  his  cause,  are  expected  to  honour  both,  and  especially  to  Ioyo 
the  appointments  of  their  Master. 

When  Christ  sent  forth  his  apostles,  even  as  she^  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,  he  required  -that  they  shbuld  depend  on  the  hospitality  of 
those  to  whom  they  carried  the  gospeL  This  doctrine  was  preached 
and  practised  by  the  apostles;  and  although  Paul  sometunes,  on 
account  pf  the  peculiarity  of  his  drcumstauces,  declined  being  de-* 

£endent  on  others,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
e  invariably  maintained  die  principle  that  they  who  preach  the 
gospel  should  live  by  the  gospca.  To  the  Romans  he  says,  **  If  the 
Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their 
duty  is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  tlungs,'^  Bom.  zv.  27. 
To  the  GhJatians  he  says,  "Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word, 
eommunicate  unto  him  that  teaeheth  in  all  good  things,"  Oaf.  vi.  6. 
And  thus  might  we  go  on  multiplying  quotations  from  one  end  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  other,  but  the  principle  is  hardly  denied. 
The  duty  of  a  congre^tion  eoUeetiveltf  is  manifest,  and  is  generaUy 
recosnised,  but  the  principle,  carried  out,  throws  an  obligation  on  au 
who  hear  the  gospel,  and  especially  on  all  who  profess  to  receive  it, 
accordmg  to  their  several  ability  to  contribute  of  their  substance. 
And  in  whatever  way  in  any  particular  congregation  the  gospel  may 
be  supported,  whether  bv  pew-rents  or  by  voluntary  contributions^ 
the  duty  rests  upon  all,  fafthfully  and  punctually  as  GtoA  gives  them 
the  ability,  to  minister  their  proportion.  The  burden  or  tiie  privi- 
lege, whichever  it  may  be  regarded,  should  not  be  left  to  the  few, 
but  all  take  their  sl^ure.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  human 
nature  to  value  a  thing  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  The  man  who  does 
nothing  for  the  gospel  wiU  not  be  likely  to  care  much  for  It;  ifhile 
he  Who  truly  loves  the  gospel  will  doubtless  do  something  in  the 
way  of  contributions  and  labours  for  it. 

A  minister's  ealai^  should  be  paid  punctually;  first,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  because  it  is  so  promised  and  expected;  second,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  if  not  of  absolute  neces^iity  to  him;  for  there 
are  few  whose  income  is  sufficient  to  give  them  means  beforehand ; 
and  third,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  policy.  A  minister  is  expected 
to  be  an  honest  man — scrupulously  so;  he  is  expected,  moreover^ 
to  be  a  man  of  some  delica<r;r  of  feeling.  Now  it  is  not  pleasant  for 
such  an  one  to  wear  another  man's  coat,  or  to  sit  down  to  eat 
another  man's  bread.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  things  he 
uses,  and  to  pay  for  them  before  he  uses  th^n.  But  apart  from  a' 
minister's  feelings,  there  is  another  consideration — ^it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

There  are  few  things  men  are  less  likely  to  forget,  or  less  ready 
to  forgive,  than  a  pecuniary  debt.  Our  Saviour  illustrates  this  fact 
in  the  parable,  where  one  servant  seizes  his  fellow  servant  by  the 
throat,  and  demands,  ^^Pay  me  what  thou  owest."  Ministers  some- 
times-suffer  in  reputation  because  they  are  not  punctual  in  dis- 
fhargiug  their  peouiary  obligations.    Sometimes,  no  doubt,  they 
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are  themselved  to  blame;  it  is  tlie  result  ef  their  lyim  improyideiMse 
or  extravagance ;  but  how  often  is  it  the  fanlt  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  | 

Church  was,  that  they  should  so  condnct  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed.     One  of  the  sources  of  th^  Church's  power  for  good  is  the 
moral  influence  of  the  ministry,  and  if  through  her  carelessness  this 
influence  is  weakened,  she  is  the  loser,  and  Christ's  cause  is  the*        ! 
sufferer.    We  do  not  expect  in  these  days  that  any  pecuUar  sacred-  ; 

ness  will  attach  to  the  name  or  office  of  a  -minister  of  the  gospeL  \ 

Excessive  reverence  is  not  the  fault*  of  the  age.     Unless  by  his  j 

character  a  minister  of  the  gospel  commands  respect,  he  need  not 
expect  to  do  so  «:r  officio^  While,  then,  it  especially  becomes  them 
to  take  heed  unto  themselves,  let  not- the  church  be  the  occasioifof 
their  minister's  becoming  contemptible  by  his  penurious  chafferings, 
or  his  ^ong  unpaid  accounts,  resulting  from  the  church's  want  of 
generosity,  or  want  of  justice,  or  want  of  punctuality. 

2.  As  a  man,  the  minister  of  the  goe^el  has  his  infirmities. 
There  are  spots  on  .the  sun,  and  weaknesses  in  the  best  of  men. 
Do  not  stumble  at  your  minister's  imperfections-— do  not  fix  your 
mind  upop  them— 4o  not  direct  attention  to  them — do  not  exaege- 
rate  them;  rather  cover  them;  look  from  faults  to  virtues,  &om 
imperfections  and  weaknesses  to  exceUencies.  We  ministers  of  the 
gospel  do  not  claim  to  be  above  jud^ent ;  but  we  ask  a  portion  of 
that  charity  that  other  men  need.  We  do  not  think  it  is  charitaUe 
to  us,  or  edifying  to  others,  to  make  our  infirmities  a  prominent 
object  t)f  attention.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  an  individual,  or 
a  few,*  take  a  dislike  to  a  minister.  There  may  be  no  special  ground 
for  it;  they  have  no  particular  charge  to  bring,  but  they  do  not  like 
him.  They  will  not  deny  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
eentleman;  that  he  preaches  the  truth,,  and  that  he  preaches  it 
faithfully — ^but  they  ao  not  Uke  him,  and  if  they  attempt  a  reason 
for  their  dislike,  it  is  about  as  magnanimous  and  reasonable  as  the 
man  in  Peter  Pindar : 

« I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell, 
But— I  do  not  like  you,  Doctor  Fell." 

The  true  reason  sometimes  is,  that  the  minister  is  Weed  bv  others ; 
sometimes  that  he  cannot  be  made  their  man.  Such  injustice  is 
sometimes  aggravated  by  subsequent  treatment  apparently  kind; 
after  having  destroyied  their  victim,  they  speak  well  of  hmi^  just 
as  the  Sandwich  Islanders  after  having  murdered  Captain  Cook, 
adored' his  bones.  The  more  unreasonable  such  a  prejudice  is,  the 
harder  it  is  to  combat  it,  and  the  more  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be 
cured.  Such  persons,  if  they  are  Christians,  ought  to  remember 
that  they  are  bound  to  be  reasonable.  They  should  remember  too, 
that  the  minister  is  engaged  not  in  his  own,  but  in  his  and  their 
Master's  work,  and  that  in  thwarting  him  and  injuring  his  influence, 
they  are  workkig  against  Chri^t^s  cause.    Such  a  course  is  about  aa 
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-wise  as  if  the  farm^^s  son,  because  lie  does  not  like  his  father^s 
man,  should  do  all  he  can  to  hinder  him  in  his  wcnrk;  blunt  his 
sc^e,  break  his  plough,  root  up  his  plants. 

If  the  minister  be  worthy  of  his  office,  let  his  hands  be  held  up, 
let  his  influence  be  strengthened,  let  him  be  encouraged  and  helped 
in  his  work.  Let  him  not  be  made  an  idol,  let  him  not  be  worship- 
ped. Ministers  do  not  need  flatterers,  but  they  need  friends.  The 
people  who  wanted  to  worship  Paul,  were  presently  the  very  persons 
to  stone  him.  Let  the  minister  be  esteemed  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  he  preaches,  for  the  sake  of  the  Master,  he  serves.  You  would 
not  refuse  pure  water  even  if  it  should  be  handed  to  you  in  a  frac- 
tured vessel.  Nor  would  you  refuse  gold,  although  handed  in  a 
ragged  purse.  Do  not  then  despise  Otoas  truth,  although  presented 
by  a  man  of  like  passions  with  yourself.  If  Christ  has  considered 
him  worthy  to  be  sent,  do  you  consider  him  worthy  to  be  received. 

8.  As  a  man,  each  minister  has  his  pecuHaritiee,  We  are  not  all 
made  alike  in  body  or  in  mind.  Now  those  points  which  charac- 
terize individuals  are  to  be  respected  and  tolerated.  A  minister  is 
not  to  be  disUked  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  hair,  or  the  size  of 
his  person.  But  we  have  heard  of  ^ose  who  objected  to  a  man 
because  he  was  insignificant  in  appearance ;  he  was  a  good  man  and 
an  able  preacher,  but  like  Zaccheus  he  was  small  in  stature,  and 
therefore  (|uite  unfit  to  be  the  pastor  of  so  fine  a  congregation. 
Now  objections  to  a  man  on  account  of  innocent  mental  pecuharities 
are  equally  frivolous. 

As  Ghnst  sends  a  man  to  be  your  minister,  be  willing  that  he 
should  be  a  man,  having  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  ways,  respon- 
sible alone  to  his  Master  for  them.  While  we  cheerfhUy  acknow^ 
ledge  that  his  work  as  a  minister  is  his  great  work,  that  relation  his 
chief  relation,  he  also  sustains  other  relations  in  life,  domestic, 
social,  political.  He  is  a  man  as  well  as  a  minister ;  allow  him  to 
rule  his  house,  and  to  direct  his  domestic  afiairs,  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  In  social  life  allow  him  to  have  his  friends,  and  to 
exercise. his  own  taste  in  those  matters.  If ,  as  a  citizen  of  a  free 
country,  he  has  his  own  opinions  on  political  subjects,  and  chooses 
as  a  Christian  man  to  assert  them,  or  even  to  vote  according  to  them, 
be  willing  that  he  should.  In  becoming  a  minister,  a  man  does  not 
forfeit  his  civil  rights,  or  cancel  his  civil  obligations ;  he  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  man  and  a  citizen;  and  shame  on  that  intolerant 
spirit  that  cannot  bear  that  another  man,  and  especially  a  minbter  ^ 
of  the  g<^pel,  should  think  his  own  thoughts,  and  adt  according  to 
luB  own  convictions.  But  we  sometimes  meet  with  those  who  cannot 
bear  that  a  minister  should  have  a  single  thought  or  opinion  which 
which  does  not  square  with  their  own ;  and  if  he  dare  say  a  word, 
or  lisp  that  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  he  may  prepare  himself  for 
the  consequences.  > 

By  some  it  is  insisted  that  the  minister  shall  have  no  thought,  or 
at  least,  shall  express  no  thought  on  any  subject  that  concerns  the 
congregation,  about  which  there  can  be  two  opinions.    In  questions 
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of  btiildmgy  or  repairing  the  chnrcli,  or  regulating  tbe  music, 
piQ^naging  ajiy  thing  of  oongregational  interest,  he  must  be  nothitufy 
and  nobody.  Now  as  a  matter  of  expediencj,  no  donbt  it  is  often 
^  well  for  him  to.  leave  these  ft&irs  to  others;  but  where  his  riglit 
is  denied,  and  unreasonable  and  intolerant  men  attempt  to  oompel 
him  to  silence  or  to  side  with  them,*  he  must  not  be  mnch  blamed 
if  he  manifest  some  of  the  spirit  that  Paul  manifested  when  certain 
ones  in  Galatia  attempted  to  spy  out  his  liberty,  asid  faring  him  into 
bondage.  As  a  matter  of  expediency  and  of  Ohnstian  courtesy,  he 
was  inlling  to  yield  tfa.e  point,  but  when  they  insisted  upon  it  as  a 
right,  his  etephatic  language  was,  ^^  To  whom  we  gave  place  by  sub- 
jection, no  not  for  an  hour." 

Let  not  members  of  a  congr^ation  be  offended  if  their  minister 
choose  to  exercise  his  Christian  Hberty  in  thinking  his  own  thoaghts 
or  speaking  his  own  words.  So  in  the  pulpit,  some  cannot  bear  that 
the  minister  should  preadu  on  certain  practical  subjects.  They  want 
an  Antinomian  ministry.  To  them  the  sermon  on  the  mount  would 
be  legal  preaching*  They  wish  their  preacher  always  to  deal  in 
Ikbstractions,  never  to  come  down,  as  Paid  and  James  constantly  did, 
to  minute  points  of  right  and  duty.  But  let  there  be  freedom. 
Let  the  pulpit  be  free  on  all  those  subjects  of  religion  and  morak 
Ifhich  belong  to  it,  and  let  the  ministry  be  free  on  all  subjects  on 
which  God  leaves  it  to  man  to  think  and  judge.  If  he  be  a  heretic, 
arraign  him;  but  it  is  not  heresy  to  think  one's  free  thoughts,  or  to 
differ  from  some  to  whom  we  preach. 

I  conclude,  then,  on  this  subject',  that  our  congregations  should 
be  willing  to  receive  their  ministers  as  men,  and  to  supply  their 
human  wants,  to  bear  with  their  human  infirmities,  and  to  respect 
their  human  peculiarities,  and  their  natural  and  Ohristian  rights. 

But  let  me  remind  you  of  another  class  of  duties  whidi  you  owe 
to  your  minister. 

1.  Wait  on  his  ministry.  He  has  been  charged  to  preach  the 
VOrd;  your  corresponding  duty  is  to  hear  the  ward*  On  the  stated 
occasions  of  public*  worship  and  of  social  worship,  so  far  as  is  pos* 
sible  you  are  hound  to  be  present  in  your  place.  Let  not  a  vain 
curiosity  lesd  you  from  your  own  plaoe  of  worship.  When  there  is 
service  here,  thi$  i$  your  places  By  a  vain  curioaity,  a  love  of 
novelty,  some  are  led  from  one  place  of  worship  to  another,  and 
receive  little  benefit  anywhi^e.  Solomon  describes  such  '^as  a 
bird  that  wandereth  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  ftom 
his  place."  Let  not  indolence  or  indifferenoe  keep  you  from  your 
place.  We  have  too  many  fair-weather  hearers.  Too  many  who 
would  not  think  of  being  detained  from  their  business  or  their  plea- 
sures by  such  a  reason,  see  in  a  lowering  cloud,  or  an  inclement 
temperature,  or  a  slight  shower,  a  sufficient  reason  for  absence  from 

*  The  r$al  otjtUion  to  a  miDister^  taJnag  part  ia  tbeae  tbinga  ia,  that  he  deaa  b«% 
take  the  right  farts  if  be  oaiy  coincided  with  the  fault-fiodera,  there  would  be  no  objoc- 
lieii  en  their  part* 
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tive  home  of  (Ml.  Be  B«t  «hr«r8enipfiil(M8  ubont  the  height  of  thd 
thermometer,  or  the  ttpect  of  the  clouds  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that 
jou'  doom  not  the  preacher .  to  come  m  from  a  desolate  sky  to  th^ 
more  desolate  sctoes  of  an  empty  churdi. 

2.  Let  me  say  further,  that  yon  should  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  with  a  ^due  nq^d  to  the  feelings  of  yoor  minister.  Ke^ 
member  that  be  is  a  man,  by  edneation,  by  profession,  it  may  be  by 
temperament  a  sensitive  man*  He  has  eyes  diat  can  see,  ears  tba^ 
can  bear,  and  a  heart  that  can  feel.  Let  that  respectful  deference 
with  which  yon  meet  him  in  the  street  and^ welcome  Inm  to  yont 
houses,  not  be  altogether  laid  aside  when  he  stands  before  yon  ets 
the  messenger  of  God.  The  pulpit  does  not  raise  him  above  the 
level  of  human  feelings.  Q%e  indecorum  of  inattentioti  or  restle6S>^ 
neiss,  which  would  be  observed,  and  perhaps  resented,  if  manifested 
in  conversation  with  you,  is  felt  when  be  is  preaching  to  you.  Th^ 
preacher,  if  he  were  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  own  feelings,  would 
sometimes  abruptly  close  his  sermon  as  he  looks  upon  the  triflins  ef 
drowsy  individuals  of  his  conffregatxon.  Some  there  are  to  whom 
he  may  look  in  vain  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and  sentence  after  seti^ 
tence  for  one  returning  glance  to  show  that  they  see  or  hear% 
Others  listen  to  parts,  and  follow  with  a  fitful  interest.  They  wiH 
hear  an  anecdote  told  by  way  of  illustration;  but  the  exposition  ot 
the  argument,  or  the  af^lioation,  has  no  attractions  for  them.  It  ill 
only  the  sweetened  milk  for  babes  that  suits  their  taste.  They  can- 
not enjoy  the  healthy  food  suited  to  strong  working  men.  O  how 
would  ministers  be  stimulated  to  pleach  and  study,  if  the  erect 
forms,  and  the  beaming  countenanoea^  and  the  earnest  attention  of 
their  hearers  indicated  a  hearty  and  a  prayerful  sympathy  on  their 
part.  The  influence  of  the  congregation  on  the  preacher  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  preacher  on  the  congrtoation.  An  iaatten*^ 
tive,  sleepy  congregation,  almost  inevitably  msjces  a  stupid  preacher. 
Nothing  but  a  pro£gions  tax  of  human  energy^can  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe.  A  preacher  who  could  not  l^  accused  of  dulnese^ 
being  distinguished  for  his  sprightliness  and  energy,  remarked — 
<<  For  myself,  I  confess  so  great  has  sometimes  been  the  physical 
difficdty  with  which  I  have  preached  to  a  trifling  or  listless  congre^ 
gation,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  wish  that  in  the  pulpit  I  could  he 
stripped  of  ev^y  sense  and  every  facul^  but  that  of  speech,  so  that 
there  might  not  come  in  through  m^  eyee  and  my  ears  and  my 
wounded  sensibilities  so  many  impedmrents  to  the  easy  curremt  it 
my  language." 

3.  You  will  expect  your  minister  to  visit  you  at  your  houses,  but 
remember  that  wll  be  only  one  of  his  many  duties.  Do  not  there^ 
fore  be  unreasonable  in  your  exfectatianB,  When  he  calls,  do  not 
consider  it  necessajry  to  detain  bun  a  long  time  while  you  make  your 
toilet;  or  to  make  apologies  tot  the  appearance  of  your  person  or 
your  house*  Do  not,  either,  if  you  wish  him  to  call  again  soon^ 
rebuke  him  too  ^ewereij  for  not  coming  oftener.  If  yoi^  desire  him* 
to  pray  in  your  family,  hand  him  your  Bible^  or  desire  him  t» 
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engage  in  deyotion ;  he  will  be  happj  to  do  so.    But  if  joa  make 

no  request,  do  not  afterwards  find  fault  with  him  as  if  he  had 
Qeglected  a  duty.  The  old-fashioned  pastoral  visits  seem  to  be 
becoming  almost  obsolete;  they  were  probably  a  very  formal  matter, 
but  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  pastor  should  at^some  time  pray 
with  each  family  of  his  charge.  If  he  should  be  in  about  the  time 
of  your  family  worship,  by  all  means  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
have  y^ur  piinister  pray  with  your  family. 

.  Ministers  are  sometimes  blamed  for  not  visiting  the  sick;  the 
fault  is  generally  with  the  family,  who  neglect  to  send  him  word. 
The  apostoliq  injunction  is,  ^^Is  sLny  sick  among  you?  let  him 
send  for  the  elders  of  the  church."  When  Lazarus  was  sick^  the 
loving  sisters  sent  word  to  Jesus — ^^Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest,  is 
sick."  And  in  general,  if  any  member  of  the  congregation  wish 
to  converse  with  the  pastor  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  let 
him  make  it  a  matter  of  business,  and  call  on  the  minister  or  send 
for  him. 

Payson's  maxim  was,  ^^  The  man  that  wishes  to  see  me  is  the 
man  I  wish  to  see."  And  this  is  the  feeling  of  every  gospel  minis- 
ter. He  waists  to  see  those  who  wish  to  inquire  .about  his  Master. 
Qo  freely  to  your  pastor  about  your  souls.  Dear  McCheyne  speaks 
of  a  time  when  the  minister's  house  was  more  thronged  than  even 
the  tavern  had  been  wont  to  be,  and  he  quaintly  says,  ^^  I  would 
like  to  see  the  taverns  emptied  and  the  minister'^  house  thronged;" 
and  to  this  we  say.  Amen. 

4.  Let  me  add  further — ^put  a  proper  value  on  your  minister's 
time.  Do  not  be  accessary  to  its  consumption  in  any  useless  man- 
ner. If  at  any  time  you  desife  his  professional  services,  give  him 
suitable  notice.  We  have  been  asked  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  on 
thirty  minutes  notice;  and  we  have  been  blamed  for  not  being  pre- 
sent at  a  funeral,  when  the  notice  came  in  our  absence,  a  very  few 
hours  before  the  time  appointed ;  which  notice  might  as  well  have 
been  sent  &  day  or  two  previous.  • 

Let  me  ask  you  to  respect  the  command  of  Ood  and  the  regu- 
lar appointments  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  strength  of  your 
minister,  by  avoiding,  if  possible,  to  appoint  funerals  on  the  Lord's 
day.  That  they  are  sometimes  necessarily  attended  on  that  day, 
we  have  no  doubt,  but  We  have  no  more  doubt  that  the  Sabbath  Is 
often  broken  in  that  way.  Such  appointments  are  too  often  the 
.result  of  avarice  or  o£^  vanity. 

6.  And  once  more  I  exhort  you  to  pray,  for'your  pastor.  Even 
Paul,  with  all  his  superior  wisdom,  and  all  his  extraordinary  grace, 
felt  his  need  of  the  prayers  of  God's  people.  ^^  Brethren,  pray  for 
us,"  was  his  oft-repeated  wish.  Then  pray  for  your  minister  that 
he  may  be  strengthened  in  body — ^for  his  soul,  that  he  may  be  kept 
humble  and  holy,  and  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  among  you. 
Pray  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours^  that  his  word  inay  indeed  be 
*good  tidings,  and  that  it  may  be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  to 
multitudes. 
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My  QBoonyerted  fiieiids,  prise  this  pmilege  of  having  among  you 
as  your  pastor  a  aeryant  of  Cbrist  who  loves  yonr  souls.  If  he  warn 
and  rebuke  yon  plainly,  be  not  offended;  it  is  because  he  loves  you. 
And  when  he  tells  you  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  poor  sinners, 
O  look  to  that  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
God  now  shows  his  good  will  in  sending  this  his  messenger  to  you. 
Let  not  his  message,  by  your  fault,  be  made  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death.  B.  F.  S. 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  MATERNAL  LOVE. 

» 

€k)B,  who  has  bestowed  upon  woman  a  physical  frame  of  finef 
texture  than  that  of  man,  has  also  gifted  her  inward  life  widi  more 
delicate,  tender,  and  active  sensibilities.  Both  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  the^warp  and  the  woof  of  woman's  exquisite  orgiuuzation, 
illustrate  the  cunning  skill  of  divine  workmanship. 

The  following  anecdote  could  scarcely  have  been  told  of  any  but  a 
mother: 

Li  a  quiet  and  mtal  spot,  there  lived  a  pious  man  and  wife,  with 
an  infant,  whom  GMl  had  bestowed  as  ^^a  gracious  gift,"  and  a 
blessing  to  the  marriage  state.  When  the  infant  was  about  six 
weeks  old,  and  had  just  developed,  as  it  were,  the  loving  and  extiitio 
sympathies  of  the  young  mother,  it  pleased  QoA  in  his  providenee 
to  bring  his  handmaid  to  the  grave.  On  her  death-bed  she  expressed 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  w^  of  God,  and  a  readiness  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  One  great  care  alone  oppressed  her.  How  could 
she  leave  her  darling  babe  behind,  widiout  deep  anxiety  for  its 
tender  infancy  as  well  as  its  future  years  ?  ^*  Oh,  that  it  were  God'c^ 
will,"  she  exclaimed^  to  let  me  take  my  dear  ehild  faith  meT 

The  mother  died;  and  the  child,  who  had  been  in  perfect  health 
up  to  that  time,  sicklied  also  and  died.  The  mother's  funeral  was 
delayed  a  few  hours ;  and  the  child,  whom  she  so  dearly  loved,  was 
laid  by  her  side  in  the  same  coffin,  resting  upon  her  mother's  arm 
with  its^  little  hand  folded  in  hers.  The  B^v.  Dr.>  Steele,  of  Abing* 
ion,  from  whom  w^  have  the  anecdote,  added  that  h^  never  beheld  a 
more  touching  and  beautiful  scene  in  his  life.  The  mother  carried 
her  precious  babe  with  her  to  the  grave,  and  who  can  doid>t,  into 
heaven^  according  to  her  earnest  wish,  and  as  if  in  answer  to  her 
prayer? 

Oh,  ye  mothers  who  have  children  ti^t  are  to  dwell  with  you  in 
glory;  let  your  love  be  busy  with  present  duty,  and  God  will  answer 
your. prayers;  not  always  according  to  your  heart's  desire,  but  cAwatft^ 
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far  the  he$t!  Let  the.  tender  matemal  affection,  which  is  so  happy 
a  part  of  lifq,  be  sanctified  in  godly  tgoid  persevering  efforts  to  train 
up  your  childbren  to  live  with  you  in  heaven. 


THE  MISSIONABY'S  MOTHER. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  lately  published  a 
funeral  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Ladirop, 
entitled  ^^The  Missionary's  Mother."  The  sermon  presents,  with 
the  author's  characteristic  ability  and  beauty,  a  tribute  justly  due 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  pur  foreign  missionaries ;  embodying 
admirable  hints  t5  all  mothers  to  train  their  childi:en,  not  for  display, 
but  for  Christ  and  a  perishing  world. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  was  the  mother  of  four  missionaries  to  Ceylon,  and 
the  sermon  is  founded  on  Mary's  anointing  our  Lord  for  burial,  and 
his  commendation  of  her :  ^^  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

From  the  sermon  we  quote  the  following  extracts: 

Mrs.  Lathrop  was  born  Oct.  28, 1771,  in  Norwich,  Ct. — a  town 
which  has  furnished  more  than  one  distinguished  .missionary.  Her 
father,  Col.  Christopher  I^effingwell,  was  ^  prosperous  merchant  of 
high  honour  and  integrity,  and  her  mother,  Elisabeth  Ooit,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  pious  ancestors. 

At  the  affe  of  twenty-two  she  married  Charles  Lathrop^  Esq.,  a 

Ssduate  of  Yale  College,  attorney  at  law,  and  for  many  years 
erk  of  the  Courts  of  New  London  county.  At  this  time  neither 
Mrs.  Lathrop  nor  her  husband  were  professors  of  religion.  The 
times,  it  well  be  remembered,  were,  peculiar.  The  institutions  of 
religion  were  generally  observed,  but  there  was  little  of  vital  piety, 
and  none  of  those  active  philanthropies  of  the  Church  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  our  own  dav. 

Li  the  group  of  children  which  were 'gathered  about  these  parents, 
now  more  than  forty  years  ago,  was  a  bttle  girl,  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  whom,  thev  were  aiming  to  educate  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care.  We  fina  the  mother  giving  to  this  daughter  a  religious  book, 
'^Hawes'  Directions  concerning  the  New  Sirth;"  and  carefulljf 
watching  the  work  of  God  in  the  mind  of  her  child.  One  year  after, 
this  child,  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  both  her  parents,  came 
together  to  the  table  of  our  Lord.  A  child  of  her  age  was  nevefr 
before  known,  throughout  that  region,  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
Chnst;.  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  the  act  was  performed 
intelligently  and  judiciously.  Shortly  after,  this  youthful  Chris- 
tian, with  one  of  her  associates,  amid  much  opposition,  commenoefr 
the  first  Sabbath-school  in  her  native  town ;  and  it  is  not  long  before 
a  desire  to  engage  in  Christian  missions  is  apparent  in  her  reading 
and  conversation.  Her  father,  sa  intelligent  and  educated  nfan,  is 
reading  lA.  tbe  family  the  letters  of  MelviHe  Home  on  Missbnsi  a 
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book  which  jfbr  foroe  and  life  of  style  is  superior  to  the  letters  of 
Junius ;  Buchanan's  Researches,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Newell 
are  itt  this  Christian  family ;  and  at  length  the  question  is  brought, 
by  the  providence  of  God^  for  their  decision,  whether  that  daughter 
snail  personally  engage  in  missionary  life  in  India.  The  question 
was  not  decided  rashly,  but  with  sreat  deliberation.  She  resolved 
to  go.  The  idol  of  her  parents,  they  cheerfully  consented  that  she 
should  go.  The  feelings  of  a  pious  mother  on  this  occasion  will 
appear  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  her  to  her  daughter 
on  the  eve  of  her  embarkation. 

'  Speaking  of  a  friend 'who  came  some  distance  to  see  her,  she 
writes,  ^^  I  etijoyed  her  visit  much,  because  she  talked  on  subjects 
particularly  interesting.  My  friends  mistake  my  feelings  when  they 
studiously  avoid  a  subject  so  near  my  heart  as  is  your  contemplated 
undertaking.  I  can  think  of  it  with  composure,  and  speak  of  it 
with  much  satisfaction..  She  remarked  that  this  was  a  cause  of 
gratitude.  I  am,  if  I  may  so  say,  partially  thankfol,  that  is,  thank- 
ful for  the  dispositum  which  leads  you  thus  to  devote  yourself. 
How  earnestly  have  I  desired,  and  how  fervently  prayed,  that  my 
children  might  be  the  subjects  of  grace  and  instruments  of  bringing 
souls  to  Clurist;  and  now  can  I  claim  t6  choose  the  place  tmere 
and  the  manner  how  they  shall  serve  their  kiiid  Master,  who  has  ^o 
often  heard  my  petitions,  even  to  have  given  me  the  very  things  I 
have  asked  ,of  him  ?  No,  my  child,  I  believe  I  am  saved  from  this 
inconsistency.  I  believe  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  infinite  wisdom  to 
direct  in  all  things ;  and  as  you  are  satisfied  with  regard  to  duty, 
I  do  not  question  about  it." 

Here  is  the  Christian  mother  breaking  her  alabaster  box  of  pre* 
eious  ointment  on  the  head  and  feet  of  her  Lord.  What  more 
preoious  ofiering  could  she  bring  than  a  highly  educated,  accom- 
plished, and  affectionate  daughter?  Many  chid  her,  and  said, 
**  Wherefore  is  this  waste?  Why  not  give  that  life  to  the  poor  at 
home?V  But  the  Lord  himself,  we  believe,  accepted  and  honoured 
the  oblation. 

Mrs.  Lathrop' accompanied  her  daughter  to  the  ship,  and  after 
having  made  the  ^eatest  sacrifice  that  she  could,  she  never  wished, 
nor  thought,  nor  dreamed  of  recalling  it.  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Winslow 
Bailed  for  India  in  1819,  and  her  emmently  useful  labours  in  Oodoo- 
ville,  for  thirteen  years,  in  connection  with  the  female  school  in  that 
place,  most  of  the  pupils  of  which,  in  consequence  of  her  patient 
and  faithful  instructions,  were  converted  to  God,  and  her  more 
than  peaceful,  her  triumphant  death  are  already  familiar  to  the 
public  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  oui:  religious  biographies. 

In  the  journal  kept  by  Mrs<  Winslow  on  her  outwc^rd  passage, 
occurs  the  following  entry:  "When  at  Andover,  Dr.  Woods  said 
to  me.  Tour  hedrt  wiU  often  ache  to  nee  the  little  folks*  He  was 
right;  yet  I  would  rather  see  them  in  Ceylon  than  in  America  T* 
That  wish  in  substance  was  fulfilled.  Three  sisters,  in  succession, 
wives  of  Christian  missionaries,  followed  her  to  India,  though  before 
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tbeir  avri^alin  that  connlary  Mrs.  Winslow  bad  rested  firom  ber 
labeurs. 

In  1833,  Mrs.  Blieabeth  0*  Hatchings  sailed  for  Oeylon,  and  on 
arriving  at  her  new  home,  found  only  the  n^w  made  grave. of  that 
sifter  who  she  had  expect^  would  welcome  her  to  a  missionary  life. 
This  sister  cpntinued  in  missionary  service  for  eleven  years,  till  the 
prostrate  health  of  her  husband  compelled  their  return  to  this 
jsountry. 

With  her  youngest  daughter,  the  child  of  her  old  age,  Harriet 
Joanna,  whose  name  was  given  her  as  a  memorial  of  this  mother's 
first  gift  to  niissions,  Mrs.  La'throp^  now  a  widow,  had  gone  to 
preside,  hoping  and  expecting  to  share  her  society  during  the  remain- 
der of  her  life.  She  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry,  at  that 
time  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Mendon,  Mass.  *  But  the  piet j  of 
Mr.  ai^d  Mrs.  Perry  was  of  no  common  order.  Both  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  duty  of  exohanging  their  New  England  home  for 
missionfiry  services  in  India.  The  trial  to  Mrs.  Lathrop  must  have 
t>een  severe.  But  she  never  suggested  an  objection  to  the  intelli- 
gent oonvlotions  of  her  children.  In  1885  she  ^ve  this  Benjamin 
of  her  heart  to  the  cause  of  missions,  ^hree  years  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Is^bour  together,  and  within  three  days  of  one  another 
both  fell  from  cholera,'  brought  on,  as  I  verily  believe,  in  the  case  of 
JjAx,  Perry,  by  the  depression  and  despondency  of  heart  occasioned 
by  the  disbanding  of  so  many  missionary  schoob  for  want  of  the 
means  of  support  from  home. 

Gould  a  Ghristiau  mother  be  expected  to  do  more  for  Ohriet  and 
the  heathen  ?  In  the  following  year  the  last  of  these  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Cheiry,  having  evinced  an  unusual  energy  of 
character  and  fervour  of  piety  in  useful  labours  at  home,  left  her 
native  land  for  the  same  destinaticm ;  but  after  a  brief  residence  of 
^x  months  she  was  laid  beside  her  oldest  sister.  A  few  days  before 
her  death  she  wrote  in  pencil,  ^^  I  think  the  Lord  sent  me  here;  and 
though  it  were  but  to  die,  I  do  not  regret  coming  at  his  bidding. 
Many,  many  thanks  to  my  dear  mother,  who  in  my  childhood  taoght 
me  to  prize  the  Bible^  and  to  learn  many  passages  from  its  holy 
pages  which  now  cheer  my  fainting  spirit.  Tell  them  at  home  I  am 
liet  sorry  that  I  came  here.  Do  not  let  them  say  I  have  done  much. 
I  have  done  nothing.    It  was  all  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Farewell." 

Thus  has  this  Christian  mother  given  four  daughters  to  be  mis- 
sionaries to  India.  Nor  was  this  all.  Long  after  widowhood  had 
shadowed  her,  after  her  three' daughters  were  in  the  grave,  herself 
^t  th^  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  she  addea  also  to  the 
number  of  her  costly  gifts  a  cherished  grand-daughter,  the  child  of 
Mrs.  Winslow,  boriuin  India,  but  educated  in  this  country  and  fitted 
to  be  an  comament  to  any  circle,  now  th^  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dulles, 
of  Madras,  and  filling  the  place  i^oh  was  made  vacant  by  her 
departed  mother. 
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PRESBTTEBIAN  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  ABsembly  ef  the  Free  Church  of 
ficothndy  of  which  -some  notice  has  beea  taken  in  a  preyious  number, 
a  deputation  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 'England  was  present. 
Having  been  introduced  by  Mr,  Hawkins^  Professor  Lorimer,  one  of 
the  deputation,  addressed  the  Assembly  on  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  its  younger  sister  in  England.  Subsequently,  at  a 
breakfast  given  by  the  deputation  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
the  same  gentlemen  and  others  entered  more  at  large  into .  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mission,  and  other  benevolent  operations. 

This  branch  of  the  great  Presbyterian  body  is  often  overlooked, 
and  has  been  sometimes  regarded  9fi  in  some  sort  a  part  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland,  but  they  are  as  distinct  organiza- 
tions as  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  and  America.  In- 
deed when,  some  fifteen  years,  ago,  their  amalgamation  was  contem- 
plated, it  was  ascertained  that  the  Scotch  establishment  could  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  England,  where  Episcopacy  is  the  State  religion. 
And  in  1839  -the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland  passed  an  act, 
declaring  that  the  only  connexion  which  the  two  churches  could 
have,  was  an  interchange  of  friendly  communications  by  means  of 
deputations  to  and  from  their  respective  supreme  judicatories.  A 
l^rief  accounjt  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  may  not  be 
iuiaccq)table  therefore  to  our  readers.  This  we  propose  to  give,  to 
^  great  extent  in  the  words  of  a  volume  which  has  recently  been  put 
into  oui'  hands,  entitled,.  Skbtch  ov  thb,  Hibtoet  and  Prikciplbs 

07  THS  P&S6BTTBBUK  CHUaO^  .  IN  ENGLAND,  which   is  .Said   tO  be 

by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Monro,  of  Manchester. 

WxoKi*iFFB  has  been  fitly  styled  ^^  the  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation." In  respect  to  the  identity  of  Bisl\ppe  and  Presbyters,  and 
the  use  of  human  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  the  chief  points 
that  for  some  time  separated  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  he 
held  with  the  latter.  .  The  storm  of  persecution  which  was.  raised 
against  him  checked  the  progress  of  the  I^eformation  until  the  t^me 
of  Henry  YIII.,  who  from  mere  secular  motives  renounced  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  claimed  to  be  himself  the  only  supren^e 
h^kd  of  the  Church  in  England.  Under  Edward  VI»,  exertions  were 
made  to  promote  a  real  reformation.  His  premature  death,  how-' 
ever,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  better  order  of  things.  And 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  Reformers  were  driven  by  persecution 
into  exile.  Undefi  Elisabeth,  the  Protestant  religion  was  again  re* 
yarded  with  favour,  and  the  exiles  returned.  During  their  absence 
m  Germany  and  Switzerland,  howeveri  a  difference  of  opinion  aros^ 
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among  them^  producing  a  separation  whick  has  oontiniied  to  the 
present  day.  The  one  party  was  for  resting  satisfied  .with  the  par- 
tial reformation  which  Edward  YL  had  accomplishedv  while  the 
other  was  anxious  to  secure  a  simpler  mode  of  worship,  and  more 
republican  system  of  goyemment  in  the  Church,  sioular  to  that 
which  had  be^  effected  by  Calvin  in  Geneva.  '  Elizabeth  gaY«  the 
preference  to  thQ  prelatical  party,  discoontensncing,  and  finally 
attempting  to  suppress  by  law  the  PuritanSt* 

«)iames  L,  while  king  of  Scotland,  had  professed  great  attachment 
to  Presbyterian  principles;  so  that  when  the  kingdoms  were  united 
ifi  1602,  the  Puritans  in  England  looked  for  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  reformation  of  abuses,  for  which  they  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.  But  they  were  sorely  disappointed.  The  accession 
of  James  to  -the  English  throne  was  the  signal  f6r  an  attempt 
to  crush  Presbyterian .  principles,  not  only  in  England,  but  also-  in 
Scotland.  .  An  Arminian- party,  too,  arose  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  dispute  came  to  include  doctrines  as  well  as  modes  of 
worship  and  government.  Charles  I.^  proceeded,  under  the  guidance 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  to  still  greater  extremes,  and  thud,  hastened 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  presented  a  remon- 
fitrance  against  Prelacy  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1640,  which 
was  favourably  received.  The  Parliament,  influenced  by  the  national 
voice,  soon  after  summoned  the  Westmin£^ter  Assembly,  which  met 
on  the  first  of  July,  1643,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  After  they  had  completed  their  deliberations,t  the 
ordinance  for  the  more  effectual  settlement  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  Presbyterianism  became  the  established  reli^on  of 
England.  There  were,  however,  at  this  time,  three  parties  in  the 
kingd6m — 1,  the  Prelatical,  which  encouraged  the  king  to  usurp 
supreme  power  in  Church  and  State;  2,  the  Pr^byterian,  which 
had  the  majority  in  the>Commons,  and  wished  to  maintain  the. 
rights  of  the  people;  3,  the  party,  composed  of  different  elements, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Fi^fth  Monarchy  Men,  and  others.  This 
last  soon  acquired  so  much  influence  in  the  army  under  Qromwell, 
that  they  were  able  to  carry  every  thing  their  own  way. .  As^they 
increased  in  influence^  the  Presbyterians  became  the  objects  df 

*  The  party  which  tought  a  farther  reformation  in  the  Church  were  ao  called  from  tb« 
etrictneaa  of  their  principle!,  and  from  their  desire  to  eitabllsh  r  purer  mode  of  worship 
than  that  which  was  then  observed.  They  were  called  Noneoftformistt  from  refnsing  to 
conform  anreservedly  to  the  ceremonies,  and  serrices,  and  wearing  of  vestments  which 
the  Queen  had  commanded.  The  Puritans,  however,  were  composed  of  three  classes, 
I.  Those  in  the  established  church  who  desired  further  reforms,  biit  yet  conforiped  to 
the  requirements  of  the  States  These,  Sir  J.  Macintosh  says,  though  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  party -opposing  further  reformation,  yet  appear  to  have  been  of  more  weight  and 
learning.  2.*  The  Presbyterians,  and  3,  the  Independents,  neither  of  which  Iflcst  would 
conform. 

t  The  Westminster  Assembly  waa  composed  of  18t  English  divines,  10  lords,  and 
30  commoners,  together  with  6  ministers  and  3  elders,  who  attended  as  commissioners 
ftom  the  Church  of;  Scotland.  They  prepared  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  waa  pre- 
sented to  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  1647.  The  Larger  Catechism,  which  was  reported 
in  1648,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  embraces  both  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
Was  completed  the  aamc  year.  ^  - 
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intimidating  and  coerciye  meacmres,  and  goon  fonhd  that  the  only 
hope,  under  God^^for  the  Chwrch  a^d  the  State,  was  in  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  nlon^ch,  who  ffave  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  maintain 
entire  religions  liberty.  ,  They  had  to  do,  however,  with  a  faithless 
king.  Under  Charles  II.,  Prelacy  was  restored^  and  the  most  vio* 
lent  persecutions  followed.  In  1662  the  famons  Act  of  Unifonnity 
was  passed,  which  rendered  the  terms  more  rigorous'  than  ever, 
excluding  one-half  the  nation  from  the  established  communion,  ahd 
ejecting  two  thousand  of  the  most  learned,  upright,  pious,  and 
lealous, preachers  from  their  pulpits  and  means  pi  subsistence. 

From  the  passing  of  this  act  may  be  dated  the  entire  separation 
of  thd  Presbyterian  from  the  Episcopal  and  Established  Ohurch  of 
England.  Nbne  professing  their  principles,  were  henceforth  to  do 
her  work,  to  enjoy  her  emoluments,  or  to  influence  her  councils. 
Their  ministers  and  people  became  a  distinct  communion.  The 
year  1688,  however,  brought  about  the  Bevolution  which  changed 
the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  interest  almost  entirely..  In  Scot- 
land it  became  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  In  England^ 
though  not  comprehended  in  the  legal  establishment,  as  the  king 
evinced  a. wish  should  be  the  case  with  all  nonconformists,  they 
ez\joyed  a  season  of  quiet.  And  no  sooner  was  the  Toleration  Act 
passed  than  diapels  began  to  spring  up  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom ;  congregations  were  speedily  organized,  and  pastors  arose  for 
the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  truth.  Within  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years,  fifty-nine  churches  were  formed  in  Yorkshird. 
alone ;  and  throughout  England  there  were  not  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred Presbyterian  churches.* 

In  1691  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of 'Union  in  order  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  -legal  estab-' 
lishment  of  Episcopacy,  stored  into  articles  of  agreementf  in  a 

*  The  ttnt  Presbytery  was  held  near  a  century  before,  in  1678.  Aft^r  Cartwright  was 
driven  into  exile,  '*  the  Puritans  p^rceiviifg  that,  although  the  Parliament,  especially  tb« 
lovrer  house,  Was  fiiYOurable  to  tneir  cause,  Aere  were  no  bo|ies  of  escaping,  the  tyfaa- 
nical  impositions  of  the  Queen  and  her  bishops,  came  to  the  resolution  *  mat  it  was  their 
duty  in  the  present  circumstances  to  separate  Irom  the  public  churches,  and  to  meet  in 
private  houfes  or  elsewhere,  to  worship  God  .according  to  th^ir  consciences.'  They 
tbrmed  a  Presbytery  at  W^dsworth,  near  London,  composed  of  sf  veral  ministeVs  and 
gentlemen  (elders);  and  though  at  first  some  of  them  objected  only  to  the  habits  of  the. 
clergy,  and  to  parts  of  the  liturgy,  others  condemned  the  whole  fabric  of  the  hierarchy. 
It  was  after  this  that  the  Brownists  or  Independents  arose.**  Hist.  Dissenters.  <<  The 
first  Presbyterian  cburch  was  also  formed  at  Wandsworth,  when  eleven  elders  were  cho- 
sen.'* <'Other  Presbyteries  were  erected  in  most  paru  of  England,  but  especially  at 
Northtmpton,  Kettering,  Daventry,  Suffolk,  ftc.  A  pamphlet  published  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  represents  the  number  of  Presbyterians  as  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand." 

T  The  first  article  of  agreement,  which  treats  of  <'  ckurehet  and  church  members^'  says, 
**each  particular  church  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  and  hath  authority  from 
Christ  for  eieroising  government,  .and  ei^oying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within 
itself,"  and.it  belongs  <'to  the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  any  particular  church  (if  such 
there  be),  to  rule  and  govenr,  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent  according  to  the  nrie  of 
the  gospel."  Under  article  second  of  <*  ths  m^nisfry,**  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
institution  of  Christ,  they  would  have  them'*  to  be  elected  by  the  church,  with  the 
advice  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  also  solemnly  ordained."  Article  fourth  of 
«  eommuni&n  qf  tkmrchM^*  declaree  all  churches  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality,  and  there> 
Ibre  independent!  yet  pastors  and  teachers  are  to  *(  act  together  and  consult  on  the 
interesto  of  the  ebarehes."  ^  Article  fifth  of  <<  Btaeom  and  Riding  kldtn,**  recogniies  the 
•flke  ef  deieoa  m  of  divise  appointaiBiity  bet  m  there  ia  e  diibreBce  of  opiaioa  U  to 


meeting  at  -vrhlcli  Mr.  Mavi&l  iraK  ModerMor.  •  9%iB  jnroTed  i&09€ 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  Preabyt^riy^iBm  and  truth,  as  it  *led  te 
great  laxity  in  church  ^remment.  As  night  Bataralfy  haye  been 
expected,  the  Presbrtendn  form  ceased  to  be  carried  into  full,  effi^ 
eient  operation.  The  office  of  ruling  elder  fell  into  dii^ust^:  Church 
sessions,  Presbyteries,  wd  Synods,  became  mere  advisory  bodies^ 
and  lost  all  their  influenee.  AiA  a  consequence,  heresies  gradually 
«rept  in^  and  brotlght  the  whole  body  to  the  rery  rerge  of  ruin. 

Exeter  wae  the  place  where  heretical  of^ions  first  sho'j^d  them* 
selves  openly.  •  Two  of  the  ministers  in  that  city^  who  had  adopted 
the  Arian  views  Itdvocated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  rector  in  the 
ehurch  qS.  Bngland^  refused  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  were  exc£ided  by  the  trttgtees*  from  their  plitces  of  worship.- 
(1719«)  Thcrdoctrine  of  tihie  Trinity  afterwards  came  to  be  disf^ussed 
at  meetings  x)f  the  ministers  of  Devon  and  Cortrwall  in  May;  when 
llfty-six  subscribed  die  article  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Trin^ 
fty,  4knd  nineteen  refused.  In  the  mean  time  the  controversy  had 
been  raging  in  London,  where  it  was  found  that  lat^dinarianvitw$ 
Bitb  the  aubscriptifm  of  ereed%  had  spread  so  generallT,  that  at  a 
meeting  at  Salter's  Hall  ^ty-seven  voted  against,  and  only  fifty^ 
thre?  in  fervour  of  reqmring  from  their  ministers  a  declaration  con^ 
eerning  the' Trinity.    Thid  led  to  a  separatito.- 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  sketch  that  the  origin  of  this  defe6« 
tien  was,  1st.  In  compr6mising  Presbyterian  church  government  with 
Independency,  or  Congregationalism.  2.  In  surrendering  spiritual 
power  into  the  hands  of  sedular  officei's^  who  became  quasi  patrons, 
appointing  to  the  living  and  excluding  from  it.  8.  In  giving  up 
the  ^subscription  to  orthodox  standards*  Had  they  continued  to 
require  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  discussion  at  Exe-^ 
ter.and  Salter's  Hall  would  most  likely  not  have*  occurred.  It  ia 
apparent  therefore  that  the  congregations  .which  have  lapsed  into 
^ocinianism  did  not  b.ecome  so  because  they  were  Presbyt^an,  but 
rather  because  they  had  ceased  to  be  such;  and  though  in  order  to 
retain  churches  and  endowments  they  still  preserve  the  name,  yet  by 

*  elders,  **  we  agree  t^t  the  difference  tn^lce  no  breacb  between  ti>.'*  Article  sixth,  of 
**  Synods,**  admits  that  it  is  *<  useful  and  necessary  in  cases  of  importance  for  the  minia* 
tars  of  many  churches  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that  the  decisioAS  formed  in  their  conven* 
tions  must  not  be  rejected  by  the  churches  without  the  most  weighty  reasons.**  Article 
eighth  treats  of  the  ^^CorifetHon  tf  F&ith,*^  and  requires  assent  to  the  doctrinal  pan 
either  of  the  zxxix  articles  of  the  Church  of  England^  or  of  the  Westminster  Cpnfesaioii, 
ftt  of  the  Savoy  Cdnl^ssion. 

Such  an  agreement  would  seem  to  be  about  as  promising  to  sound  Presbyterianism  a* 
the  "Plan  of  Union'*  betweenthe  Cvngregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  this  couatrj 
in  180S,  .  , 

*  These  are  called  managers  of  the  congregation,  consisting  of  thirteen  pervons,  who 
were  among  the  most  respectably  foe  charaoter  a«d  statioBy  mmL  eendneted  all  the  Iraai* 
ness.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  elders.  These  managers  held  tkie  m^eliag-boiMM 
as  proprietors  and  trustees.  By  the  bequests  of  pious  Individuals,  benefactions  were 
t\rom  time  to  time  made  to  some  congregations  for  the  more  oomfortabfe  support  «f  thtt 
minister.  Sometimes  the  sum  was  large  eneagh  for  their  entire  support,  inwkioli  eaee 
it  has  prered  detrimental  to  the  came  it  was  designed  to  eberish,  readeraig  ih^  aniBMaie 
independent  of  the  people,  and  making  him  dependent  upoa  »  mere  bo«rd  of  tmateee^ 
who^may  have  mo  regard  for  troth  andgodliaeee*  .         .  -    f 
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tlieir  oim  achmssion  there  is  not  a  fl]B|^e  feature  of  Prcfsbyteriaiuttft 
BOW  diBcermble  ajiioiigst  them.* 

Most  happily,  a  reviyal  of  PreBbTterianism  has  taken  place  in 
Snffland  of  late  years,  as  appears  friHa  the  report  of  the  deputatioB, 
Mid  tiiuB  branoh  of  the  Church  of  Christ  {Nremises  to  aociOApUsh  there 
a  glorious  mission*  There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  sijitjr 
Presbyterian  places  of  wor^p  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  which  the 
dootriiMr  of  the  Westminster  Confession  are  preached.  Of  theae^ 
the  largest  munber  is  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  many  of 
which  (Mite  tiieir  existence  from  the  Act  of  Unif(M*mity  in  1662.  Of 
Ihe  othec9,  in  the  large  towns  Ux  England,  several  have  been  estab* 
Ushed  for  the  purpose  of  proyidmg  Scotsmen  residing  tihere  the  same 
form  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
land.  About  ttzt^  of  the  whole  number  are  oonnected  with .  the 
^United  Presbyterian  Church"  in  Scotland.  A  few  profess  adhe- 
venoe  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  greater 
number  are  united  in  Presbyteries,  and  these  again  formed  into  a 
Qenerad  Synod,  under  the  designation  of  the  ^^Pebsbytsriah 
Chubgh  in  Ekoland,"  which  meets  annually  at  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  Their  sympathies  are  with  the  ^^Free 
Chmreh"  of  Seotlimd.  Their  organ  is  ^^The  English  Presbyterian 
Messenger."  They  have  doubled  the  number  of  their  ch^ches  with* 
in  a  few  yeaifi,  as  also  thmr  parochial  schools,  and  estaolidied  va 
flourishing  college  in  London,  of  which  Dr.  Lorimer,  one  of  tho 
deputatioiv  ie  a  Professor.  *-  % . .  B. 


REV.  JOHN  BROWN  OF  WAMPRRAY. 

. .  Thb  first  notice  we  have  of  this  man  is.  in  one  of  ^^Rutherford's 
Letters,"  addressed  to  Brown's  mother,  dated  March  13,  1637. 
^^I  rejoic^"  says  he,  ^Ho  hear  your  son  John  is  coming  to  visit 
Christ  and  t^^te  of  his  love.  I  hope  he  shall  not  lose  his  pains  or 
rue  of  that  choice.  I  had  always  (as  I  said  often  to  you)  a  great 
leve  to  dear  Mr.  John  Brown,  because  I  thought  I  saw  things  in 
him  more  than  in  his  brethren:  fain  would  I  wnte  to  him  to  stand 
by  my  sweet  Master.  And  I  wish  you  .would  let  him  read  my  letter 
and  the  joy  I  will  have,  if  he  will  appear  for,  and  side  with  my 

*  Dr.  J.  Pre  Smitfa  sm:  **  fJra  modem  Unittrian  oongregatioDt  are  not  really  Preaby- 
terian,  and  they  are  to  deaignated  only  by  a  cnstomaryy  but  improper  applioation  of  the 
tarn.  Are  they  not  as  oompletely  congregational  •  ud  independent  aa  we  are  f  Do  they 
conaCitttte  mling  eldera  in  each  congregation,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  pastora ,  for 
judging  of  thequalificationa  of  communicants,  and  other  acts  of  disciplinet  Hare  they 
eonrts  ^f  reriewt  Have  they  classical,  provincial ,  and  modical  assemblies  f  Do  they 
•Yen  in  general  maintain  any  kind  of  chnrch  diacipline  wbatOYerf  In  point  of  fact,  they 
are  as  little  entitled  to  be  oonsidered  as  the  saccessors  and  represeatatiTOs  of  the  old 
Presbyterians,  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  order,  as  they  are  with  respect  to'  the  most 
inoitaat  pciaeipke  of  doatrto*** 
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Lord  Jeeus."  In  ano&er  letter,  to  another  coirespoiident  he 
writes,  "  Remember  me  to  Mr.  John  Brown.  I  could  never  get  my 
love  oJBTthat  inan.  I  think  Chriflt  hath  something  to  do^with  him." 
It  wonld  seem  from  these  hints,  that  at  .that  time  John  Brown  waa 
a  young  man  whose  talents  and  piety  promised  much  gpod  to  the 
church.  But  of  his  early  history  w^  know  nothing  mdre  until  ha 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Anandale.  ' 

•As  a  pastor,  he  was  devoted  and  faithful,  and  his  flock  were  ten- 
derly and  strongly  attached  to  him;  and  the  alOfection  was  mutnaL 
tiike  Paul,  he  was  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  their  edification 
and  salvation.  His  labours,  however,  were^not  etdusively  coiifined 
fo  his  own  parish;  the  destitute  places  in"  his  vicinity  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  his  preaching: 

When,  unhappily,  the  Presbyteiian  ministers  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  rbsoIiITTIONSRS  and  pbotebtebs,  Mr.  BroWn 
bonscientiously  took  sides  with  the  latter.  This  difference  related 
to  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  •  All  the  Covenanters  were 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  but  while  the  RBSOLunoNEBS  wished  to 
restore  Charles  without  making  any  conditions,  the  pbotbsters 
insisted  on  having  some  satisfactory  pledge  that  he  would  regard 
their  religious  rights  and  liberties.  On  both  sides  were  found  men 
of  great  piety  and  uncommon  worth;  On  the  side  of  the  Resolution- 
ers,  we  find  such  men  as  Baillie,  Dickbon,  Douglas^,  kc:;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Protesters,  Outhrie,  Rutherford,  Durham;  Gray^ 
Binning,  &c.  to  whom  may  be-  added  John  Brown  of  Wamplurayy 
the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir.  This  party  was  believed  to  carry 
with  them  the  majority  of  the  most  eminently  pious  and  devoted 
people.  Multitudes  attended  their  solenm  fasts  and  sacramental 
meetings.  A  spirit  of  ardent  zeal  and  strict  morality  characterized 
them.  '  Concerning  them,  Mr.  Kirkton  says:  ^^ I  have  been  many 
years  in  a  parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath.  In  a  great  part  of 
the  oountnr,  one  could  not  have  lodged  in -a  family  where  God  was 
not  worshipped  daily,  by  reading,  singing^f  psahns,  and  prayers. 
People  were  so  sober,  that  the  inn-keepers  complained  of  the  ruin  of 
their  trade."  Indeed  frotn  1688  to  1662  is  considered  the  golden 
age  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But  soon  both  partie8»of  the  Cove- 
nanters were  subdued  and  silenced  by  the  success  of  the  army  of 
the  commonwealth:  the  English  sectaries  entertained  a  violent 
antipathy  against  them,  and  laid  restrictions  on  their  liberty  of 
preaching  and  holding  church  courts.  At  lengthy  however,  Crom- 
well granted  them  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course, in  their 
religious  concerns.  ^ 

In  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  m  1660,  both  parties  were 
miserably  deceived ;  for  it  was  soon  made  manifest,  that  the  cause 
of  covenanted  reformation  in  Scotland  was  destined  to  fall.  And 
very  soon  the  flames  of  persecution  were  enkmdled,  and  the  leaders 
among  the  Protesters  were  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  noble 
Marquis,  of  Argyle,  and  the  Rev.  James  Uuthrie  of  Sterling  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  became  martyps  to  the  cause  of  truth 
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and  righteoHfin688,  which  they  had  espoused  and  boldly  defended* 
In  1662,  a  prosecution  was'  commenced  against  -Mr.  Brown  and 
eighteen  other  ministers,  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  prelatical  power  in  the  church. 
In  this  persecation,  as  many  as-  three  hundred  ministers  were  driven 
from  their  flocks;,  generally  men  of  exemplary  piety,  talents,  and 
diligenee. 

On  the  18th  of  November  1662,  Mr.  Brown  was  called  before  the 
council, .  a  high  commission  court,  iv:h6re,  upon  a  charge  of  having 
spoken  boldly  against  some  ministers,  who  contrary  to  their  former 
engagements,  had  submitted  to  the  diocesan  Synod  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  he  was  imprisoned,  wh^re  he  continued  until  the 
11th  of  December.  About  this  time,  John  Livingston,  of  famous 
memory,  was  also  apprehended.  Mr.  Brown,  finding  his  health 
failing  here,  presented  .an  humble  petition  to  the  council,  in  which 
he  says,  '^That  he  had  been  kept  in.  close  confinement  five  weeks, 
and  that  for  want  of  fresh  air,  lus  health  had  been  much  impaired; 
and  begged  for  some  enlargement,  otherwise  he  should  be  in  .danger 
of  losing  his  life."  Upon  which  the  council  decreed  togrant  his 
request,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  dominions  of  th^  kin^, 
«nd  not  return  without  license  from  his  majesty,  on  pain  of  death, 
The  good  man  must  have  «ufiered  severely  in  prison^  to  make  him 
willing  to  accept  as  a  release  a  sentence  of  bamshment  from  hi0 
beloved  flock,  his  friends,-  and  his  native  country.  Early  in  the 
year  1668,  Mr.  Brown  wont  over  to  Holland,  then  the  asylum  of 
the  banished  Covenanters,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  never 
;again  visited  his  native  country.  The  number  of  persecuted  breth* 
ren  who  were  obliged  at  this' time  to  fly  to  Holland,  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  some  of  them  the  most  useful  and  devoted  minister^ 
that  Scotland  ever  had.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Petrie,  who  became  the  pastor  of  the  Scotch  church  in 
Botterdam;  Mr.  Robert  McWard,  one  of  the  ministers,  of  .the  High 
dhurch  of  Glasgow.  JiCr.  John  Livingston  was  also  among  the  ban- 
ished, whose  family  multiplied  in  Holland,  and  a  large  and  respect- 
able branch  of  which  came  to  the  United  States,  and  liave  long 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  families  in  the  State  of  Ne^ 
York.  .     .  • 

It  was  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  about  this  time  Holland 
abounded  in-theologians  of  the  most  eminent  piety  and  learning,  by 
whom  the  characters  and  claims  of  the  Scotch  e2dles  were  dulj 
appreciated  and  whose  influence  was  zealously  exerted  on*  their 
behalf.  Among  these  were  the  distingui^hed  professors  Witsius^ 
Spanheim,  and  Voet.  With  such  men  as  these,  we  find  the  refugees 
in  frequent  consultationi  Indeed,  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  th€) 
constellation  of  learned  professors,  l^y  whom  the  Universities  of 
Holland  were  then  enriched  and  adorned,  not  to  mention  others^ 
their  contemporaries;  such  men,  for  example,  as  James  Alting, 
John  Leusden,  John  Hornbeek,  Francis  Burman,  Andrew  Erpenius, 
Charles  Matsius,  Samuel  Maresius,  Daniel  Heinsius,  Anthony  Hul- 


ritbi,  Ohrifltian  Scilidaii,  Mid  John  MelcKkyr;  and  hnkfefl  thoM 
there  were  many  ethers,  highly  de^ernng  of  notion.  HoUaiiidy  mt 
this  period,  iras  tiie  cofotttrjr  of  syBtematic  tfaeologjr,  and  sound  bib& 
0tX  learning.  > 

While  Mr.  Broifir  resided  in  Holland  he  found  naefnl  eo^lo;^ 
ment,  in  peaching  to  die  r^ngees,  iviio,  in  their  etile,  resorted  to 
him  for  instruction.  It  was  during  his  exile  also,  that  most  of  his 
Worln  were  published  |  and  if  we  had  no  odiw  proof,  these  writings 
ftimish  abundant  evidenoet>f  his  zeal,  diligenee,  and  abili^. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  did  not  ^^ease  by  his.  absence; 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  of  time  rendinr  it  inaetiye,  for 
VL  the  year  1676,  at  the  instigation  of  Ardibishop  Sharp,  King 
JhBbmes.II.  wrote  to  the*  States  Gen^nJ  of  Holland,  to  banish  the 
exiled  ministers  from  the  United  ProTiaees.  The  answer  of  th« 
Dntdi  OoT^mment  is  very  mneh  to  their  credit,  and  deserves  to  be 
held  in  remombranee.  The  following  is.  an  extract:  '^And  diait  tbe 
Ibforesaid  John  Brown  being  called  before  bis  ^Majesty's  CoraMil, 
Not.  6, 1662,  confessed,  and  was.  put  in  prison;  and  that  he,  nfter 
some  time,  having  petitioned  for  liberty,*  was  oondemned  to  perpetoal 
banisfaineBt ;  ai»l  tiiat  there  was  nothing  remaining  for  him  to  do 
but  give  bond  to  go  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions^,  and  not  to  veton 
without  leave  of  his  Majesty,  upon  pain  of  deati^ ;  and  with  that 
inelly,  he  was  resolved  to  comply ;  and  accordingly,  widiont  gettii^ 
^  copy  of  his  sentence,  he  was  let  out  of  prison,  Dec.  15th,  166S^ 
and  on  the  12th  of  March,  166t,  came  to  fiotterdam.  And,  there- 
fore^ that  l^e  afbnesaid  peirsons  were  of  opiukm,  that  it  should  not 
be  imposed'  on  theea  to  remorve  him  out  of  these  Provinces,  since^ 
according  to  the  judgment  oi  their  jndges,  they  were  to  undergo  no 
llteavier  punishment ;  and  diat,  by  their  own  handwriting,  they  had 
required  no  more  than  that  they  should  go  out  of  Us  Majesty's 
dominions,  w^  which  sentence,  as  they^ad  complied,  therdSor« 
^hey 4>ught  not  to  be  further  disijuieted.  Whereupon,  after  deliberar 
iSon,  it  was  resolved  that  information  of  these  facts  should  be  given 
to  the  Lord  Benningen,  Ambassador  fer  die  States  at  the  Court  of 
England ;  and  that  a  letter  should  be  directed  to  him,  desiring  hm 
to  assure  his  Majesty  that  th«  States  General  are  fUly  reed^^  to 
execute  and  ful^  the  treaties  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  this  State; 
^ut  that  they  do  net  believe  that  his  Majesty  win  require  l^em  to 
)>ut  away  persons  who  had  the  misfbrtuiye  to  fall  undw  his  di0- 
Y>l€^8ure,  and  whose.  utB^Kist  sentence  was  banishment  from  his 
Miyesty's  dominions;  and  that  the  Lord  Benningen  shall,  in  the 
best  and  discretest  muineir,  waive  a  compliance  with  tiiis  j-eqnest  of 
the  king,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  tUi  land.*' 
{See  Wodrow's  Hist.,  Vol- 1,  pp.  884-6.) 

During  Mr.  Brow's  residence  in  Holland,  he.  was  in  the  hdUt.of 
writing  letters  of  adviee  ull#'^nsolaition  to  his  friends  in  Sootland, 
and  e^eciaUy  to  hk  own  ft>ck,  fmr  whom  he  continued  to  feel  a 
lively  interest. 

After  some  tiine,^rt'Br^wn  nws  chosen  sucoessor  to  Mr.  Belrie 


in  tlie  ficotoli  Clmrcli  %k  Botterdiuii,  whesre  li*  ezerolBed  las  miniairy 
iNith  gpeat  pnideiioe  an^l  diligenee*  He  Was  fs^alous  and  flacceesfm 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  happy 
firaits.  He  was  considered  an  excellent  expositor  of;  the  tocred 
BoriptttreS)  and  the  conolnsion  of  his  €y»oocErses  was  commonly  pan« 

fent  and  impressi^ ;  for  he  .did  not  decline  giving  faithful  reasoning 
>  his  hearers,  keeping  back  nothing  that  might  be  i»rofitable  to 
them.  The  Ber.  Mr.  McWard,  who  was  in  exile  with  him,  gives 
the  following:  '* That  the  whole  of  his  sermons,  without  the  inters 
nuxtnre  of  any  other  matter,  had  a  speciality  of  pnre  gospel  textnre^ 
breathmg.  notiiinff  but  f«ith  in  Ckrist  i^d  communion  with  Him.'^ 
To  which  it  mav  be  added,  that  from  the  specimens  winch  remain, 
tiiey  were  admirably  characterized  by  a  happy  mixtmre  of  doctrine 
and  jMtMtiee.'  He' was  no  dry  and  merely  systematic  preaciier* 
^^He  enters  deeply  into  the  discrimination  of  character  and  life,  and 
Biakes  all  his  sermons  bear  on  the  interests  of  i4tal  godliness/* 

One  of  his  last  labours  in  the  pulpit,  was  at  the  ordinati(m  of  the, 
famous  Bichard  Cameron.  On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  his 
friend,  the  Bev..  Mr.  McWard.  His  sermon  was  founded  on  Jen 
IL  85.  ^^Behold  I  will  plead  with  thee,  because  thou  sayest.  I  have 
not  sinned."  This  discourse,  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  and 
solemn,  was  his  dying  attestation  to  the  doctrines  which  he  held. 
He  died  soon  after,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1679,  greatly 
regretted  by  thousands  in  Holland,  and  in  JUs  native  country. 

The  character  \A  Brown,  by  Aose  who  knew  him  best,  is  very 
high.  Mr.  MoWard,  in  a  preface  to  his  work  on  ^^The  Life  of 
Faith,"  published  soon  after  his  death,  speaks  thus :  ^^  If  thou  be  not 
a  stranger  in  our  Israel,  whoever  th^u  be;  then  if  either  ekuinency 
in  grace  or  learning,  if  vastness  and  pregnancy  of  parts,  if  fervour 
of  seal  according  to  knowledge,  if  unwearied  diligence  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  if  «  holy  disregard  of  men  and  their  estimation,  with,  a 
resolution  to  approve  himself  to  God  by  a  ready  withstanding  tho 
eorruptions  of  iJ^e  time^  and  (^posing  all  these  causes  and  con<* 
trivancM,  and  those  unworthy  commanuiK%  whereby  the  good  causa 
hath  been  prejudged,  yea,  lierc^y  abandoyiod,  and  the  free  course 
and  progress  of  the  goq^  obstructed ;  if  single  solicitousnees  iuid 
Btrenuous  endeavours  to  have  free  ordinances  preserved  in  this  gene« 
tation  and  propagated  to  posterity;  in  a  wora,  if  faithfulness  as  a 
Hervant  of  God,  in  all  his  house,  even  that  Gt)d  who  counted  him 
faithful  and  put  him  in  the  ministry,  and  loyalty  to  his  princely 
Lord  and  Master — ^I  say,  if  there  be  such  a  one  to  whom  sudi  a 
blessed  conjunction  of  rare  gifts,  with  such  a  plentiful  measure  of 
|;ra^  can  endear  any.man,  f  then  nothing  doubt,  but  Mr.  Browi^ 
great  and  gracious  mx.  Brown,  hath  such  a  place  in  thy  soul,  and 
auch  a  preference  to  others,  as  thou  wUt  judge  it  supei^ious  in  me 
to  say  any  thing  to  commend  the  truly  great  Elijah. of  his  time;  tho. 
snan  jealous  tins  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  above  aU  tiie  brethren  whom 
iie  hath  left  behind  him.  His  memory  shall  be  blessed,  and  his  cog^^ 
niaance  in  the  future  gBMratmiaef  the  Chul^  shall  be,  that  tM 
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^jyikes^  he  fell  ludeep,  tbe  Chureh  of  Soothnd  was  derived  of  tlie 
mosimcomparablYy  and  the  mo8t  absolutely  bunging  and  shining 
light  that  belonged  to  that  Church."  i 

Dr.«  Melchior  Lejdeoker,  an  orthodox  ^eoloffsaXf  and  learned 
Professor  at  Utrecht,  gives  thp  following  testimoB^  to  the -character 
of  >Ir.  Brown,  prefixed  to  one  of  his  works :  "  Crlory  be  to  Qtod  in 
the  highest,  who  hath  reserved  by  his  grace  many  Protestant  and 
and  learned  divines  against  all  these  errors,  [referring  to  the  errors 
of  Socinianism  and  Pelagianism,]  and  jtience  we  have  tiie  learned 
Jaboors  of  the  worthy  J.  Burgess,  J.  Owen,  A.  Pitcairn,  and  othei 
eminent  divines,  worthy  to  be  remembei'ed  in  all  aees.  And  to 
^ese  great  Doctors,  we  may  very  warrantably  add  Mr.  John 
Brown,  whose  praise  lives  deservedly  in  the  churches,  and  whose 
light  did,  for  a  considerable  time,  shine  here  in  our  low  countries^ 
when- through  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  he  was,  because  of  his 
zea.1,  piety,  faithfulnesSr  and  good*  conscience,  obliged  to  leave  Im 
j[iative  land."  A. .  A^ 
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Stray  Arrows    By  the  Re?.  Ta^p.  LvDTAaD  C&tleii.    R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  Ne# 

Tofk,  1861. 

'  To  shoot  well  \8  a  gre^t  thing  in  Literature.  Many  writers  who  have 
good  aimB  fail  in  execution ;  they  do  not  hit  the  mark.  Not  so  the  author 
of  Stray  Arrows.  He  aims  at  useful  popular  impression,  and  sends  his 
arrows  into  the  centre  of  the  target.  There  are  no  more  promfising  writers 
of  his  class  than  T.  L.  C.  He  undersUbids  the  masses.  His  styles 
polished  like  the  glittering  steel,  is  effective,  well  wrought,  and.  admirably 
^apted  to  carry  along  his  swift  and  arrowy  thoughts.  There  are  ocea* 
fiional  redundancies  in  his  ornate  Saxon,  but  something  must  be  yielded  to 
literary  peculiarities.  Some  critics  would  be  severe  on  this,  style,  when 
their  oWn  improvements  would  strip  it  of  its  power^  Mr.  Cuyler  has  a 
ffift  at  popular  writing,  which  the  public  will  encourage  him  to  cultivate. 
The  archery  of  the  young  Cayuga  Chief  is  hard  to  beat.  May  his  bow 
abide  in  strength ! 

iAiyt  of  thi  Kirk  and  Cciwnant,    Bj  Mn.  A.  Btiwabt  Mohtxats.    R.  Carter  Sc 

'  Brothers,  ^ew  York,  1861. 

'  A  series  of  poetical  sketches  of  interesting  incidents  in  Scottish  Church 
.History.  We  make  far  too  little  of  the  glorious  historical  scenes  of  our 
Church.  The  chief  value  of  these  Lays  is  in  Uieir  subjects  of  Kirk  and 
Covenant.  The  book  is .  handsomely  embellished*  It  has  been  highly 
praised. hy  the  Scotch  critics.    It  contains  ;H>me  gemsii  ,  '   ^ 
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Mtmdir  ^  tki  IU9.  Entry  W.  Fwb,  MMm^  K  Outet  ^litMm^,Vtw 

Yock»  1861. 

• '  The  biography  of  a  mraaionary  fa'  a  gre^i  evangelical  treasure.  Mr. 
Fox  was  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England*  and  the  field  of  his  laboars 
was  among  the  Tc^oogoos,  a  people  numbering  about  ten  tnilHons,  and 
residing  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindoostah,  a  little  north  of  Madras. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  has  written  an  interesting  prelace  to  the  work.  It  seems 
th^t  at  one  time*  Mr.  Fox»  whilst  a  student  at  Oxfoi:d,  came  near  being 
poisoned  by  Puseyism,  which  he  calis,  in  one  of.  his  letters,  "that^oc^/t- 
nesi'hcUing  system  .of  tractarianism,  which  cannot  abide  any  thing  that  is 
spiritual."  Bishop  Mcllvaine  adds:  **He  hits  the  point  exactly.  Just 
where  that  system  is  inost  pretending,  its  grand  defect  appears.  Jt  is  emi* 
nently  urispiritual  and  anti-spiritual,  confounding  the  sentimentalism  of 
symbolic  rites,  and  the  morbid  imagination  that  takes  pleasure  in  a -dramatic 
worship  and  in  imposing  ceremonials,  with  the  spirituality  of  mind  that 
lives  unto  Christ  in  the  humility  of  a  true  repentance,  in  the  faith-  that 
eimply  rests  in  his  promises,  and  the  love  that  delights  in  his  command- 
ments." Bishop  Mcllvaiqe  has  done  well  in  recommending  this  volume 
Sthe  American  public.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending  Memoir  of  a  devoted 
issionary^ 

Ltdwtt  on  the  LarSt  Prayer.     3y  Wiluax  R.  Wxluavi.     Gould  &  LincolQ, 

'  BoftoD,  1861.    Dsnielfl  4c  Smith,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister  in  New  York,  whose, 
preaching  is  popular  with  all  evangelical  denominations.  His  writings 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  His  treatise  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  do  good  alfter  the  hand  that  penned  it  mingle^with  the 
dust.  •  We  give  a  random  specimen  of  the  book  from  the  chapter  on  **  Give 
US  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

**  All  the  petitions  which  precede,  and  which  compose  the  earlier  half  of  the 
Lord's  Praver,  respect  the  end  for  which  n^in  lives ; — ^the  glory,  dominion,  and 
s^vice  at  his  Creator.  The  later 'petitions,  of  which  that  before  ns  is  the  open* 
ing  one,  and  together  making  the  latter  half  of  thepmyer,  have  reference  to  ^e 
fneans  by  which  we  live;  the  hodyhj  means  of  Goo's  supplies  of  food;  the  soul 
by  means  of  the  pardon  for  sin,  by  the  victory  oveir  temptation,^ and  by  the 
escape  frokn  evil  in  all  ii^  forms  and  all  its  degrees,  which  we  implore  and  which ' 
God  bestows; 

'  ''Of  the  two  ]^ortions  into  which  the  whole  prayer  thus  resolves  itself,  the 
first  half,  beginnuig  with  the  Father's  throne  in  Heaven,  eqmes  down,  by  .the 
steps  of  its  several  petitions,  to  man,  as  tl^e  servant  of  his  Father  on  the  efurth. 
'  Tny  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.'  The  second  portion  commences 
with  man  and  his  lower  and  corporeal  needs  on  earth,  and  climbs  upward  on  its 
retaming  way  to  the  skies,  through  supplicalions  that  respect,  first,  man's 
bodily,  and  then  his  spiritual  Wants,  and  implore  his  deliverance  from  all  pre- 
sent and  eternal  evil.  The  Prajer  be<K)mes  thus  like  an  endless  chain  in  our 
Wells.  Beginning  in  Heaven  and  reaching  Earth,  and  then  returning  to 
Heaven  again,  it  is  seen  binding  together  the  throne  and  the  footstool— 4j^od 
the  sovereign  and  man  the  dependant.  But,  in  the  well,  the  reservoir  is  below. 
Li  the  government  of  God  the  reservoir  is  above.  It  is  the  upper  deet>  of  God^s 
mercy  and  ^race  m  Jesus  Christ.''        ,  . 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mn,  Mary  C,  BraekHL    By  tfab  Rev.  J.  L.  Ktrkpatbick, 
Pastor  of  the  Proabyterian  Church  in  Gainsrille,  Ala.    St  Louis,  1851. 

An  affectionate  testimony  iVom  a  past6r  to  the  worth  of  an  eminent  and 
devoted  Christian  lady,  isi^eh  seimoiUFave  of  great  value  in  the  Church. 
They  serve  to  perpetuate  precious  meuAtliriesy  to  iUaetrate  Christian  expe^ 
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nmcB^,  to  8<reBgdraii  d^  MaiiiiamfB'oC'niiUt^  «ad  ««  ezab  Cfaiai  as  tb* 
Redeemer.  Ogr' space  aUqimrtw  to  oopy  only  what  exemplifies  one  of 
tii^  ChristiAri  gri^se»\gi0^  handm^d  of  Uie  Locd^    M^  Eirkp«triek.BaTB : 

^None  wlio  to^knowl«dfls  of  her  ooidd  doiA>t  thait  mnish  of  tho  tune  ah* 

Kied  in  letireniesit  was  spepi  in  imaedinie  eonverse  with  God.  It  appeans 
ahohad  adopUdit  as  an  invaxiabla  rule  to  recall  eyery  nigtt  the  seTeral 
persona  with  whom«'  daring  the  day,  she  had  had  any  intercourse^  howerer 
casual.  The  following  reference  to  this  custom,  exhibits  her  reasons  for  i^^- 
reasons  which  must  commend  themselves  to  every  Ohristian  heart: 

'*  This  hab^  piomotes  lore— true  benevolenee  toward  onr  fellowHseaiaiee* 
By  praying  for  obscure  nersons,  or  those  i»  whom  we  have  no  special  interest, 
who  are  not  allied  to  us  oy  the  tiesof  kindred  or  fnendship»  we  greatly  increase 
onr  love  for  oU  as  the  creatures  of  God,  and  as  fellow-siiiferers  in  a  world  of 
sin.  We  love  them  because  our  Father  is  also  ^dr  Father,  and  onr  Savioisr 
their,.Saviour.  We  desire  for  them  the  same  ho]^es  that  we  ourselves  eiyoy. 
Thus  the  habit  greatly  increases  our  love  for  mankmd,  and  aids  us  in  offering 
the  petition  that  our  Lord  has  commanded,  'Thy  langdom  come.'  1^^  thus 
remembering  those  wltii  whom  we  have  had  intercourse,  oar  ftien<»  and 
acquaintances,  onr  love  for  ih^m  is  much  promoted,  and  the  littls  asperities  or 
ammosities  banished,  and  light  is  thrown  upon  our  own  feelinss  toward  othexs» 
If  l^ere  is  anything^in  our  boeoms  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chrisdan  love,  this 
habit  will  reveal  it.  We  shall  know  ourselves.  By  thus  praying  for  even  mem- 
bers y>f  our  family,  all  that  is  wrqng,  contrary  to  Christian  courtesy,  all  tiuit 
has  iMsn  unprofitable  in  our  intercourse,  will  be  bnmn^t  before  tlw  mind*  and 
we  shall  become  better  wives,  motilierB,  sisters,  mistoesses*.  This  is  especiBlly 

IM^eded  in  regard  to  servants/' 

•  ^ 

The  JRoyal  Preachtr,  or  Leduret  en  EcdeMiastet*    By  Juun  HjlXIXtqs,  D.  D,  TUB* 

K.  Carter  &  Bsothers,  New  York,  1651'. 

The  gfeait  mind  ^  Hamilton  has  producod  a  fine  work  in  a  series  of 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.  His  theory  of  exposition  is  briefly  this :  **  Ia 
edier  words*  yon  find  that  it  was  a  kmg  experiment,  which  the  narrator 
made  in  searoh  of  the  Supreme  Felicity,  and  of  which  Ecelesiastesrecords 
the  successive  stsges.  But  how  does  it  record  them  ?  By  virtually 
repeating  them.  In  the  exereise  of  his  poetic  powlir  the  historian-  oonveys 
himself  and  his  reader  back  into  those  days  of  vanity,  and  feels  anew  all 
.that  he  feltihen:  so  that,  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  monplogne,  he  stands 
before  us,  by  turns  the^  man  of  scienco  and  the  man  bf  pleasure,  the  fatalist* 
the  materiaUst,  the  skeptic,  the  episufean,  and  the  stoic,  with  a  few  earnest 
and  enlightened  interludes;  till,  in  the  conchisi9n  of  the  whole  matter*  he 
sloughs  the  last  of  all  these  *  lying  vanities,'  and  emeiges  to  our  view,  the 
noblest  s(yle  of  man,  the  believer  and  the  penitent"  The  •«  Royal  Oems,*' 
on  the  last  three  pages  of  this  number  of  our  Magazine,  are  from  this  work 
by  Dr..  Hamilton. 

Th€  Pcpular  Cyehpadia  of  BitKcal  ZiterahUff  condensed,  dec    By  Joan  Kittq,  B.  Bl 
Illustrated  bj  aunierous  Engra^ringSp    Boston,  Gould  dt  LinCoin,  1851.  ^ 

'  A  large,  elegant,  well-stored  volume,  being  quite  a  respectable  library  in 
itself.  It  i^  condensed  from  Dr.  iKitto's  original  'work,  whith  was  in  two 
volumes,  and  is  issued  through  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr.  James  Taylor 
of  Glasgow,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churchy  .  Although 
every  article  may  not  be  exactly  what  some  would  prefer,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  workr taken  ss  a.wholo,  is  seholar-like,  profound  and  reliable.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  this  city  at  tfie  fiuneu  book  ^stoce  otf  Memn*  AqmA 
^  AmM,  No.  M  North  Sixth  abreet. 
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CoNQRKOATiONALiBM  IN  New  YoRiE. — The  General  Association  of  New 
Tork  comprises  11  District  Associations,  150  churches,.  2 1,000  members, 
and  100  ministers.  Is  it  asked  why  they  are  not  more  numerous  in  so 
large  a  State f  The  answer  is  fourfold:  1.  Emigration  is  continually 
draining  us,  2.  Some  Congregational  phiirches  are  independeint,  discon* 
nected  with  9ny  general  body.  3.  The  statistics  of  some  hundred.of  the 
Congregational  churches  are  returned  to  the  New  School ,  General  Assem" 
bly.  4.  Some  hundreds,  once  Congregational  churches,  have  changed  the 
form  of  their  oiganization,  and  become  Presbyterian — a  consequence  of 
the  old  *^Plan  of  Union,*'  which  has  been  to  Uongregationalists  a  plan  of 
absorption.  The  past  year  has  been  one  6f  revivals;  to  113  of  their 
churches  716  have  been  added.  Their  net  gain  has  hetdn  360;  their  con- 
tributions $lOfOOO<^j^ew  York  Tribune. 

Thb  STOCitbRinos  Indians. — The  Stockbridge  Indians  are  about  pur- 
chasing tw6  townships  of  land  in  Minnesota,  on-  which  to  locate.  For 
twenty-five  years  these  Indians  have  resided  at  Green  Bay.  They  num- 
ber about  300,  and  are  the  descendants  of  an  ancient  trilm  of  that  namCf 
oAen  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

Quaker  Missionaries  to  AFiucA.-^There  was,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
large  assemblage  ef  persons  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  deparw 
ture  of  Eli  and  Lybel  Jone^,  Quakers,  who  were  destined  to  Ltjberia,  where 
they  purpose  to  spend  some  time  as  eiders  or  preachers.  They  are  repre> 
sented  to  be  the  first  of  their'  sect  in  this  country  who  have  visited  Africa 
on  a  similar  errand. '  They  are  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  "  Friends,"  and 
bjBar  with  them  letters  of  introduction  ta  President  Roberts  from  the  Hon* 
Henry  Clay,  Bishop  Waugh,  and  a. number  of  other  distinguished  advo- 
cates of  the  African  colonization  canse. 

Date  of  Missions  to  Africa. — ^This  year  completes  a  century,  since 
file  first  English  missionary  was  sent  to  Western  Africa.  It  was  Rev. 
Andrew  Thompson,  and  previous  to  his  going  vto  Cape  Coast  Castle  he 
had  laboured  five  years  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey. 
A  native  who  was  sent  by  him  to  England  for  his  education  was  h^s  suc- 
cessor, and  maintained  a  school  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen. 

Irisq  Presbyterian  Church d— The  General  Assembly,  which  lately 
met  at  Belfast,  exhibited  some  of  the  most  tumultuous  scenes  probably  ever 
witnessed  in  a  religious  body^  Ih  reading  the  details  of  the  debates  in  the 
Belfast  papers,  we  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  the  leading  speakers 
incnrrea  great  responsibility  for  their  personalities.  The  chief  subject  ot 
controversy  was  the  Magee  College  $  and  we  copy  the  best  notice  we  can 
find,  giving  some  account  of  thia  institution. 

tKB  HAOIB  COLUBGB.' 

When  Mrs.  Magee  bequeathed  £20,000  for  a  Presbyterian  College,  she  ap' 
pgnited  Tnistses  to  oiiiy  it  into  dbet,  imdsr  tiie  oontrol  uid,dixaetton  of  tba 
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Assembly.    The  Trosjbees,  who  aie  Be^.  Riehaid  PUl  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Brown  of 

A^adoey,  and  Counsellor  Gibson  of  Belfast,  found  it  necessary  to  get  the 
decision- of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  of  the 
control  of  the  Assembly  under  the  will;  as  they  and  that  boay  disagreed  on  the 
subject.  The  Trustees  churned  the  powev  of  uing  the  site,  and  laying  down 
the  plan  for  the^ovenuneht  of  the  College,  ae  well  as  the  ohoice  of  the  Frofee- 
sors  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  <^urse  of*  education  to  be  pursued,  fhej 
accordingly  deeided  that  Uid  Collegia  should  be  in  Derrr — ^that  the  CoDem 
ehould  have  a  course  of  classics  and  sciences  open  to  all,  tne  Professors  in  the 
fHfTerent  branches  of  whiph  should  subscribe  a  formula  whieh  they  drew  «p; 
but  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  PresbyWianch- 4md  uso  a  lhe<>- 
Ipgical  cQurse,  for  the  students  of  the  ^Presbyterian  Oimrch,  ike  Pjofsseora  in 
the  different  branph^s  of  which  should  be  PrefibyterianSd*. 

The  Assembly  claimed  alsd.  th^  power  of  .fixing  ihe  site ;  and  decided  on 
Belfast — where  tiiere  exists  a  complete  curriculum  of  Theolodeal  study,  with 
eight  Professors  endowed  by  €k>Yem]kient--but  without  buildings'  a  suitable 
library,  and  bursaries  for  the  enc6nragemeiit  of  poor  students,  but  riehly 
endowed  with  genius  and  pietr.  They  also  ekim^  tibe  gorenmreni  of  the 
College;  and  the  ptesoriblng  of  the  course  of  stud^^  ae  well  as  the  ehoioe  of  the 
Professors,  both  m  the  first  instanee  an4  succeeding  ones,  and  also  of  fixing  tbe 
religions  test  of  all  the  Professors,  which  they  insisted  should  be  the  Confee* 
sion  of- Faith.    •  .    .  ^ 

The  Master  decided  that  the  choice  of  the  site  rested  with  the  Trustees;  and 
it  is  -fixed  for  Derty — ^that  it  should  be  a  college  for  the  education  of  Fresbyle- 
rian  students,  the  genial  course  open  to  all->-that  the  choice  of  the  Professors 
should  be  with  the  Assembly,  and 'that  they  should  ''sign  such  declaration  oi 
religious  belief  as  the  A^embly  determine/'  The*  Extent  of  the  Assembly's 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  left  to  amicable  arrangement  between  ihe  Assembly 
and  the  Trustees. 

When  ihe  Assembly's  QoUege  Committee  pffre  iib  ihev  Terr  lon^  npoit,  of 
ihe  history  of  the  proceedings  in  chancery,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  DiU  spoke  at 
great  length,  fl^rin^  their  ression  ^  whieh,  of  course,  ealled  up  Drs.  Imgan, 
Stewart^  and  Dobbm,'  in  juetifioation  .of  the  Canwittee  find  re^rt.  Bjf  this 
time  Dr.  Cooke/  who  had  been  absent  in  London  at  the  Wginningp  had  aorived; 
(ind  instead  of  himself  and  Dr,  Edgar  ^ving  their  statements,  he  proposed-  §em 
a  peaceful  settlement,  that  each  Presbytery  shbuld  nominate  a  member  to  form 
a  committee;-  who  should  discuss  the  differences  in  a  friendly  way,  and  brinff 
In  a  report,  which  might  form  the  groundwork  of  resolutions  for  friendly  ana 
final  adjustment.  The  clerk  of  this  committee  repo^d,-  that  four  points 
had  been  discussed — ^the  test,  and  the  course  of  education^  on  both  ef  winch, 
all  were  unanimous  in  abiding  by  the  Master's  deoisidn;  bot-ou  the  site  <Imh 
tioh,  and  the  powers  of  fra^ng  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
eoU^e,  which  the  Master  had  decided  belonged' to  the  IVastees,  they  vrould  not 
yielf-^bereas  a  former  Assembly  had  decided  on*  Belfast  as  the  site,  siad  tha4 
the  goven^ment  and  jurisdiotion  iSelonge^  to  them. 

Dr.  Cooke  then,  after  a  speech  of  tiro-  boiirs,  moved,  «n4  Dk  StewuH 
seconded.  "  That,  until  the  Aesembly  shall  hsive  bad'  submitted  to  tiliem  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  proposed  college* 
and  until  it  shall  have  been,  ascertained  what  amount  of  legitimate  influence 
and  power  the  Assembly  shaU  possess  by  their  advice  and  .£reetion,  in  deter^ 
mining  ^these  rules,  the  Assembiv  decline  taking  any  farther  part  in  recognii- 
ing  the  establishment  of  this  college.^'  This  was  carried  by  140  to  80  votes. 
,  And  thus  the  matter  stands  at  present. — N*  F.  Observer. 

EN&LAND.r~The  Houee  of  Ix>rds  have  passed  the  'fecclesiaeticil  Titles 
Bill,  and  it  has  received  the  Royal  assent  On  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  test  vote  was  tekea  as  foUows,  ayes  2G6f  noea  M. 

Rblioion  in  6BB]fAinr.p-*The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alezandev,  now  travel* 
ling  on  the  continent^  wrilae  aa  Ibllowe: 
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fight  and  leaven  iaip  jkhi»ec»tiiMDt  M.  Cbipaiia  hai  kitlj  ffvw.  aoniQ  Cr^^ 
ful  aooovnte  of  once  evangeKeal  Gtermany.  Among  his  statements  are  these; 
Public  worship  is  disregarded. .  In  Berlin,  out  of  four  hundred  thousand  soulsi 
there  are  three  hundred  thousand  who  never  attend  any  of  t^e  -thirty-twv 
ehuTches.  -  Dr.  Tholuc^  declares  that,  a  fdw  months  ago,  at  Halle,  in  the  prin-. 
eipal  eerrice  of  the  cathedral  there  were  paeeent  fonr^en  penone ;  in  aaother 
ebuToh  BIZ,-  and  in  a  third  ikwei  Nest  4a,j  he  attended  'a  eermon,  of  which  h» 
was  the  onW  auditor  |  The  theatres  are  as  lull  as  the  ohurohee  are  empty.  Jm 
it- wonderfhl,  when  we  regard  the  tendency  of  German  philosophy?  The  papers 
of  the  tailor  Weithing  axe  puhlished  by  the  state  authority  of  Zurich.  Deleoke 
makes  fuh'of  poor  timid  "Voltaire  and  Dideirot,  *who  never  were  ^  prepared  t6 
look  on'  man  as  the  culminating  point  of  existence.'  Mary  and  his  fellows 
say  :-^'  The  idea  of  God  is  the  key  to  the  dungeon  of  mouldy  civilisation.  Let 
«a  away  with  it.*'  The  true  road  to  liberty,  equality,  and  haK^inesa,  is  atibeism. 
Let  us  teach  maa  that  there  is  no^M  h«t  himself/  Wietieni  testiflBa  .that 
emissariea  are  out»  that  schools  of  .atheisqi  are  founded  very  widely,  under  the 
guise  of  reading  clubs  and  sin^g  societies.'' — Fr^byteriaih 

Ths  Bible  i9lRussiA«-^The  Emperor  of  Buiisia,  eo  far  from  ppposingy 
say  a  one  of  our  exchangefl,  the  circulation  of  the  Scripture^  in  hia  domin* 
iona,  remitted,  at  one  time,  duties  amounting  to  £200  on  a  lot  of  20,000 
Bifates  eent  to  St*  Petersburg.  The  British  scad  Poreiffn  Bible  Society 
have  issued  in  the  Russian  dominions,  up  to  the  9ih  of  Febraary,  I850« 
254,09,6  copies  of  tiie  Scriptures. 

The  Protestant  Bible  Society  in  St.  Petersbui]g,  has,  daring  the  last  fotir 
years,  either  printed  or  puUisbed  10,075  Bibles  and  98,832  Testaments  in 
various  languages  and  dialectSr  The  British  and  Foreign  3ible  Society 
audiorized  their  committee  to  print  25,500  New  Testaments  for  Finlana» 
fnd  the  last  report  of  this  Society  states  that  *^  there  had  been  distributed  in 
that  proviilce  alone  64,000  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  that  there  existed  a 
Ikiost  eaffer  demand  for 'the  TVord  of  Life.*'  The  same  Society  determined 
to  distribute  15,000  Swedish  New  Testaments  among  the  Swedes  residing 
in  Finland,  and  all  of  them  have  been  taken  into  Russi^  free  of  duty.  , 

•  Ohristian  Stitdvhts  m  iNDUi^— It  affords  us  the  most  sincere  plea* 
sure  j(says  Tlie  Friend  of  Indist)  to  be  enabled  to  record  each  successive 
step  m  the  onward  path  of  improvement.  Much  has  heen  said  to  depre- 
cate the  platform  eloquence  in  Engtand  concerning  Indian  Missions,  but  it 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  importanoe  of  these  and  similar  institutions 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated-  at  home,  ta  India,  We  are  accustomed 
to  view  things,  and  more  partaeuiarly  popiilatioas»  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
that  we  scarcely  reoognjie^  the  real  si^ificanee  of  the  figures  we  write* 
Who,  for  instahoei  would  suK^osefor  a  moment»  that  the  ^  number  of  stu- 
dents to  be  educated  in  the  betittitiaA  we  now  allude  to,  .is  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  or  that  the  number  of  youths  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  the  colleges  of  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  greater 
than  that  of  aU  the  universities  and  colleges  in  England  put  together? 
Year  aAer  year,  (hey  are  sending  into  the  bosom  of  native  society,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who,  though  they  may  not.  have  much  in  common 
with  Christianity,  have  utterly  abnegated  the  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

A  Mi8soNART*s  MoNtTMBNT.-»Tbe  Bcv.  Eliphal  Maynard,  Missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  t^e  Jews,  died  at  Salonica,  September  14tfa« 
IMft^  alter  being  in  hk  field  of  hhouf  about  mx  months.    He  is  buried 
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without  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  quite  near  them,  where  'rests  also  the 
wife  of  Mr«  Lord,  of  the  London  Jews'  Missionary  Society.  Over  his 
grave  is  placed  a  plain  slab  of  white  marble,  sent  by  his  friends  from  this 
country.  On  this  are  engraved  a  few  words  taken  from,  one  of  his  lest 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Amerieau  In  that  letter  he  says-^^As  to  my 
own  feelings  I  bless  God  that  he  made  me  a  missionary,  and  a  missionary 
to  the  Jews,  and  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  of  Salonica.  /  have  not  seen 
the  day  nbr  the  hour  when  I  did  not  bless  God  that  he  permitted  nu 
to  leave  my  native'  land  to  bear  the  messages  of  salvation  to. wander* 
ing  Israel.  I  love  my  native  land  more  &an  ever;  I  love  my  friends 
more;  I  value  the  privileges  of  that  land  more;  tod  yet  /  give  up  aU 
eheerfiiUy  for  Christy  ana  do  find  it  tmnedkable  gainJ*  The  sentences 
in  itoHcs  are  engraved  upon  the  tomb.— J<M/ffia/  of  JUisstans. 

/ 

The  French  RepublIo  and  th^  Sandwich  Islands.— The  difficulty 
which  the  French  Republic  has  made  with  the  Hawaiian  government,  h&s 
not  been  adjusted.  The  demand  is  still  urged  for  a  comparatively  free 
introduction  of  brandy  into  the  Islands,  and  a  participation  o(  Catholics  in 
the  governmental  supervision  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  ease  in  which  the 
strong  are  contending  with  the  weak,  and  for  ends  that  bring  ruin.  But 
*'  He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth'*  the  wron^,  and  **  will 
speedily  avenge  his  own  elect  who  cry  day  and  night  unto  him.''— >/aur- 
nal  of  Missions.        ^ 

Mormon  ISAssionaries. — Ten  Mormons  are  labouring  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  companies  of  two,  to  convert  the  population,  natives,  foreigners, 
missionaries  and '  all,  to  their  faith.  It  is  not  d  litde  worthy  of  note,  thai 
while  in  England  and  Scotland  they  have  made  converts  by  thousands,  in 
Hawaii  they  have  met  with  no  success  whatever. 

Rare  Curiosity. — The  editor  of  the  HonohUu  (Sandwich  Islands) /H«ni{ 
hits  been  presented  with  an.  English  Bible,  printed  in  the  year  1599,  and 
translated  from  the  Greeks  by  Beza,  who  died  in  1605,  aged  87.  The 
reprint  on  the  title  page  of  the  New  Testament  is  as  follows : 

THE 
NEW  TESTA. 
s  ment  of  our  Lord  lESVS 

CHRIST,  Trafislated  out  of  ' 
Greeke  by  Theod:  Beza: 
.  With  brief  Summaries  and  expositions  upon  the  hard' 
•    places  by  the  said  Author  loae:  Camer 

and  P.  Lofeier  Yilleriui 
•  Englished  by  L.  TOMSON. 

Together  with  die  Annotations  of  Fr:  lanius  vpon  the 

Renelation  ofS.  JOHN.  -       . 

f  IMPRINTED  AT  LONDON 

by  the  deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 

Printers  to  the  Queens  most 

Excellent  Maiestie 

1599. 

This  copy  anticipates  by  several  yea^s  the  trand^on  made  by  King 
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James*  aii(hQrit7,  and  was  pnhlisbed  twenty  years  prior  to  the  landkig  of 
the  Pilgrims. ' 

*  •  .  . 

Nkw  CoimufATiOMS  OF  ScRiPTVKB  HiBTORY.-^Not  Only  from  the 
rains  of  Ninevehf'but  also  from  the  foot  of  Sinaty  the  science  of  the  present 
age  seems  to  be  gathering  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the.  inspired  record* 
For  a  long  time  travellers  have  obseryecf  near  Mount  Sinai,  innumerable 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  in  a  character  which  none  have 'been  able  to 
read.  But  a  recent  English  traveller,  Dr.  Forster,  thinks  he  has  succeeded 
in  deciphering  and  reading  them.  He  finds  them  written  in  a  primitive 
dialect  of  the 'Arabic  language,  but  in  a  character  wholly  different  from  th^t 
now  used*  Many  of  the  words  are  .obsolete ;  but  still  found  in  Arabic 
Lexicons.  They  consist  of  records  of  the  principal  events  of  the  escape  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt^^precisely  corresponding,  as  far  as  they  go,  with 
the  record* of  those  events  made  by  Moses;  ^The  in^rence  is^Uiatthe 
records  on  these  rocks  of  sand  s^ne  were  made  by  the  Israelites,  during 
their  sojourn  in  this  wilderness.  If  this  report  shall  be  verified,  it  will  He 
very  important.  And  we  see  no  intrinsic  imposstbUity  in  the  daae.  One 
would,  think,  that  if  the  method  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
could  be  recovered,  that  of  reading  the  primitive  dialect  of  the  Hebrews,, 
mighf  be — sincd  it  must  in  all  essential  elements  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew 
that  now  is.  If  indeed  God  has  after  that  manner  left  the  traces  of  his 
footsteps  around  the  sacred  mountain,  and  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the 
rock,  the  history  of  his  wonderful  works,  near 'four  thousand  years  after* 
wards — and  if  new  developments  of  this  kind  of  evidence  are  coming  out 
in  such  rapid  succession,  scepticism  will  ere  long  be  silenced. — N.  Y.  B,t^ 
eorder. 

An  Ancibnt  Church^— There  is  a  church  in  Syracuse,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  third  centuiy  after  our  Sa- 
viour's birth,  and  very  likely  was  so ;  but  the  exaot  tinie  whenv  cannot  be 
fodnd  ont«  In  Rome^  .too,  there  are  three  or  four  very  old'  chnrdhee,-biU 
none  older  dian  the  fourth  century,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  who  built  them^ 
or  when. 

But  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Moreii,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  are  standing  the  ruins  of  a  church,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion that  teUs  who  buMt  it;  and  the  name  of  the  builder  lets  us  know  the 
tery  year  in  which  it  was  built ;  and  that  was  in  themiddle  of  the  fburth 
century,  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago. 

Dr.  Walsh  found  those  ruins,  took  a  drawing,  and  copied  the  inseripticm. 
The  following  is  his  translation : 

•  ^  I,  JovuN,  having  powerful  faith  as  the  auxiliary  of  my  attempts,  have 
bnilt  this  sacred  temple  to  thee,  blessed  Ruler  on  high,  overturning  the 
heathen  altars  and  shrines  of  the  Greeks,  I  present  this  offering  to  thee« 
O  Kino  !  with  an  unworthy  hand«*' 

Jovian,  who  caused  this  inscription  to  be  made,  was  Roman  Emperor 
in  the  years  363  and  864.  He  reigned  only  nine  months.  His  predeces- 
sor, Julian,  was  a  pagan,  and  would  not  build  churches.  This  church, 
then,  must  have  been  begun  in  863,  and  finished  .in  364i  not  long  before 
the  Emperor  died. 
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> 
A  OllEATSR  THAir  MLOM OK. 

A  GREATEi  tihaa  Solomon,  The  oedar  toalace  has  long  linc^  ^Ided  to  the 
tohsh  of  the  spoiler;  but  the  home  which  tfestis  has  prepated  for  lus  disciples  is 
ft  house  not  made  with  hsnds,  eternal  in  theheayens.  Thome  an^  thi^lles 
Aok'e  the  eiscrdea  of.  fis^di,  and  the  moon  Is  iu>  longer  minored  in  thefiahnpondi 
of  Heshbott  { bat  bo  bner  grows  in  the  paradise  abOTe»  and  nothing  will  ereor 
^ke  or  narrow  that  fountain  whenoe  uf^  lea^  in  fulness,  Mr  et^ate  4^ 
atill  expanse  wheri  the  Good  Shepherd  kads|lus  floek  at  glory's  noon^  And 
Solomon^i^e  wonder  of  the  world — ^his  mre  is  with  us  at  this  day;  his  flesh 
has  seen'.'oorraptipn;  and  he,  too,  nlust  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
come  forth  to  toe  mat  account:  but  Jesus  saw  no  corruptioh.  Him  hath  God 
<«ai8ed  up,  and  made  a  Pnnee  «nd  a  Sayiour:  and  hatii  given  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.  And,  reverting  to  the  allusioii 
of  our  outMt:  Solomon  eftoreaced  from  his  country's  golden  age;  a  ^eater 
tlMA  Solemen  appeared  when  mixr  ola;  was  mu(i|ig  with  its  age  of  iron.  Solomoa 
vas,  so.  to  speeJK,  aa  effusion  of  lus  age,  as  well  asits  brightest  ornament:  the 
Son  of  Mary  was  an  advent  and  an  alien — a  star  come  down  to  sojourn  in  a 
cavern — a  root  of  Deity  from  our  earth's  dry  ground;  Put  though  it  was  thJa 
Hebrew  winter  when  he  came,  he  did  not  fail  nor  wax  discouraged.  He  tapght^ 
.  he  lived,  he  fulfilled  all  righteousness — ^he  loved,  he  died.  It  was  winterifdieatc 
but  the  com  fell  into  the  grouQd  ungrudgingly:  for  as  he  sowed  his  seeds  of 
tenth,  the  Saviour  knew  tluit  he  was  sowing  the  aummer  of  our  world.  And, 
as,  one  "bj  one,  these  seeds  spring  up,  they  fetch  with  them  it  glow  more  genial ; 
for  mankind.  Already  of  that  handful  of  com  which  this  ereater  Solomon 
fat  tretf  sarred  touI  is  not  only  eoteething  for  God's  gUtner,  bat  an  infiuenee 
Maltend  on  the'  nov^tain^o^  of  Galilee,  the  ftret  firuks  ais  vptijijpngi  and* 
by^Ml-bye  the  fruit  shall  ilwke  like  I^baaon,  and  the  OhSireh's  catiMM  ahaU 
be  abundant  as  grass  b£  the  earth. 

OUB  JJTT(<B  WOMP. 

Our  eaifhis  ft  ffttle  Voild^  In  bulk  it  ie  little  as  eompored  with  eome  of  its 
aei^boun.  Sfisn  the  same  plaaetary  system  oontajtas  one  world  a  hundred 
times,  and  another  threv  hundred  Inmes  as  lai^;  wjiilat,  if  fluia  be  peopM 
isfttrldfl,  there  «t»  awtts  ImiMbreds  of  theusaods  of  tunes  as  kr^.  And  th^hi  are 
races  of  intelligence  and  capacity  far  beyond  oor^own-jHraees  both  fallen  and 
unfaUen^  to  wMch  onr  highest  genius  may  seem  a  curious  simplicity,  and  cur 
vastest  information  an  in^r^ting  isnoranoe,  even  as  we  may  Bxnile  at  the  wit 
and  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux.  .But  this  is  tiiie  little  world,  and  ours  Iho 
lowly  race,  wmeh  God  seieoted  as  the  eeene  and  ih»  subject  of  ike  most  amasins 
interposition,  lake  its  own  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  Imle  amottg  thousanda  (n 
wodls;  Iikefks  own  Patmos,«poiait  in  liie  ooean  of  exbtenos,  ^ureftrth  ahDsady 
fltanda  aMne  fn  the  .ftninan^  and  wHl  stand  forth  in  the  aonals  of  eternity, 
Qlustsieus  lor  its  faot  with/Ont  a  iMurallel.  It  is  the  world^on  viueh  the  mystei^ 
of  redemptipn  was  transacted;  it  is  the  world  into  which  Ohrist  came.  Ana 
though  lower  th^  the  angels,  ounT  is  the  race  which  Jehovah  has  crowned  with 
.  one  peerless  glozy,  one  unequalled  honour.  It  is  the  race  which  God  has  visited. 
Outs  is  the  £sh  whi<^h  Incarnate  Deity  wore,  and  ours  is  the  race  for  whos^ 
sinners  the  Son  of  God  poured  forth  H  ransom  in  His  blood.  This  is  the  event 
whidi  over  our  ismall  planet  sheds  a  solemn  Interesti  and  draws  toward  it  the 


voiid«{ing  gftie  of  othas  iroildi*  Andjnai  M«m  tewreni^g  tba  dM^  vbMi 
there*  riaes  on  ^'  Tiew  boom  spot  of  »wfal  Intereit  or  affoeting  momoiy,  yon 
■lack  the  sail,  and  paesengeitf  stcain  the  eye,  aiid  look  on  in  silent  revefOiioe; 
■o,  in  their joncn^s  thsoagh  iaunensi^,  the  flight  o£  hiohefft  intelMgenoee  fa^teci 
into  TTOiMler  and  aekij  aa  they  near  this  little  globew  There  is  something  in  it 
which  mf^es  them  feel  like  Moses  at  Horeb,  ''Let  me  draw  near  and  see  this 
great  sight,"— a  marvel  and  %  mystery  here  whio)i  angels  desire  to  look  into. 
It  is  a  litUe  w(Mrld,  but  it  is  the.  world  where  Ood  was  manifest  in  flesh.. 
And  tliOQgh  there  may  be^  spots  round  which  the  iitterest  gathers  iiv  niost 
touching  intensity;  thou|^  it  may  be  nossible  to  visU  the^yery  bnd  whose  aores 
were  tr^  .by ''those  blessed  feet  which  our  offences  nailed  to  ue  accursed  tree;'' 
though  you  might  like  to  look  Oil  Divrld^s  town  wbeire  the  advent  took  plaOe, 
and  on  th^  hiUci  of  Galilee  where  his  sermons  were  pteacihed,  and  on  the  limpid 
Gennesareth  which  once  kissed  his  buoyant  sandals,  and  on  that  -  Jerusalem 
which  He  loved  and  pitied,  and  where  He  died,  and  that  Olivet,  from  whose 

SBntJe  slope  the  Prince  of  Peace  ascended,  I  own  Itot  with  me  it  is  not  so  much 
erusaleiA  or  Palestine  as  Earth,  £arth  herself.  Stnee  it  received  the  visit  of 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  eye  of  the  universe  the  entire  globe  is  a  Holy  Land; 
and  such^et  it  ever  be  to  me«.  And  though  an  illustrious  author  vnrote,  "  I  have 
long  lost  bH  attachment. to  ^s  world  as  a  locality,''*  I  do  not  vrish  to  share 
the  feeliag.  I  like  it  for  its  ,v«iy  littleness^  I  uke  to  stapd  on  its  lonely . 
remoteneesy  and  look  aloft  to  vaster  and  bru^hter  orbe;  and  when  I  consider  Uia 
Eeavens,  the  noon  and  the  atais^  then  say  ^  "What  is  man  thai  thou  shouldat . 
visit  him?''  And,  lis  in  the  voyago  of  the  sf^heros;  I  sail  away  in  thjHv  the  littte 
barque  of  aian»  it  comes  ever  me-  with  mehmg  s«r|^iiie  and  adormg  astonish* 
rinent  that  mine  is  the  very  world  Into  wbieH  the  Saviour  oame;  and  as  I  farthet 
le^eaU  who  that  Saviour  was— that  for  Him  to  become  the  highest  seraph  would 
have  been  an  infinite  desoent^  or  to  inhabit  the  hugest  globe  a  strange  oaptivi^ 
—instead  of  seeking  to  inflate  this  tiny  ball  into  the  mightiest  sphere,  or  sw 
np  this,  feeble  race  w  Siftflelio  stature,  1  8e»  many  a  reason  vfhy,  if  an  Inoama<i 
tion  were  at  all  to  be,  i^  Ittle  world  should  be  the  theatee,  and  a  little  race  the 
oltject.  *    . 

THE  YCXTRG  ASp  THfi  OLD, 

My  young  friends,  let  me^  olain  yonr  Idndness  for  the  old«  Thev  ax^  well 
ttititiea  to  your  sympathy.  "^.Throuih  this  Juright  world  they  moTO  mistily,  and 
though  they  rise  as  soon  as  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  they  cannot  hear  tite  music. 
Their  EmM  are  stiiT,  their  senses  duD,  and  that  body  which  was  once  their 
beautifial  abode  and  their  willing  servant,  has  beoome  a  ca^  and  a  heavy  clog« 
And  they  hoire  outlived  most  of  those  dear  companions  with  vfiiom  tiiey  enetf 
teek  sweet  oomsel. 

«  One  weild  tesssPd,  siiether  iem, 

LUbs  Noah  they  betaoU,  , 

(fmr  mdioee  white  htjni  sad  famwV  kNparg 
Too  many  sons  have  roU'd." 

Ifake  it  up  to  them  as  well  as  yo^  e«n.  Be  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the 
kma.  On  tbeb  way  to  the  sanctuary  be  their  snpportine  stafi^  and  though  it 
may  need  an  extra  eflbrt  to  convey  ^our  worda  into  uieir  blunted  ear,  make  that 
effoflt;-^fi>r  youth  is  never  so  beantiftLL  as  when  it  acts  as  a  guardian  angel,  os 
a  ministering  spirit  to  old  age.  And  should  extreme  infirmity  or  occasional 
fretftilness  try  vour  patience,  remember  that  'to  aU  intents  ^ou  were  once  tfao 
fame,  ^ihd  may  be  the  same  again  ;-^4n  second  childhood,  as*  m  first,  the  d^ntof 
of  other'^patMnee  and  tendemess  and  magnanimity. 

And,  my  aged  friends,  let  me  eooumend  you  to  tb^  ^rmpathy  of  the  Savienff. 
The  mercifil  ffig^  Priest  knowa  tout  frame.  The  dull  ear  and  the  -  An  eye 
aie  no  oMafilea  to  interobiirsd  witii  Him;  «ad  the  fiteqnent  infinidtiea  piayer 

•  ■     •  ,     •  •      •        ■ 

*  Foster. 
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Oan  convert  into  pleas  for  his  GOmpaseion.  '^Wh&t  kre  you  ^ouig^^  said^a  min- 
ister, as  he  one  day  visiteif  a  feeble  old  man,  who  dwelt  in  a  windy  hovel. 
''What  are  you  doipgf"  as  he  saw  him  sitting^  beneath  £he  cuippins  rafters  in 
his  smoky  ctuCmber;  with  his  Bible  open  on  his  knee.  ''Oh,  Sir  I  i  am  sitting 
under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste  I''  That 
is  dainty  food  which  eveii  BarzmeLi  might  discern.  F^ed  upon  its  promises ; 
draw  water  from'  its  weUs  of  salvation.  And  when  pne  sight  after  another 
fades  away  from  your  darkening  eyeis,  look  more  and  more  to  Jesus ; — ^for  if 
He  ba  your  joy,  your  h<$pe,  your  life,  the  faster  you  are.  clothed  with  the  snows 
of  eld,  the  sooner  Wil>  you  r^new  your  youtii  in  the  realms  (^  immortality. 

'    %  <<  In  fige  and  fisebleneM  extnme 

Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  ledeeml  , 

Jetoa  my  only  hope  lliou  art, . 
dirangth  of  my  fiJling  flesh  and  heart;  . 
O,  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
^  And  drop  into  etemitj  !" 

"^ .  TRUST  IN  CHRIST  IS  PEACE.  WITH  G01>.  ' 

•  * 

They  that  arCiin  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,  and  instead  of  being  good  in 
order  to  be  forgiten,  you  had  n«ed  to  oe  forgiven  as  the  first  movement  towi^da 
^  becoming  good.  The  separating  gulf  is  too  deep  for  the  tallest  specimen  of 
human  virtue  t0  fbrd,  and  too  wide  for  the  sinoerest  repentance  or  the  most 
faultless  morality  to  bridge  over;  and  were  you  confirontmg  the  realities  of  tiie 
case  ^ou  would  find  that  Ghristiess  painstaking  is  only  a  pilgsima^  along  is 
sea-girt  promontory.  Peace  with  God  is  not  a  bdon  which  it  requires  «^ 
deeds  to  purchase  or  prayers  to  ensure ;  but  peace  vHih  God  is  a  gin  from  Go<^ 
already  come  from  heaven  and  awaiting  your  acceptance.  And,  just  as  tiae 
vexed  vranderer  lifted  un  his  eyes,  and  in  the  boat,  with  its  benignant  pilot; 
recognised  the  little  skin  which  had  so  long  hovered  unheeded  near  his  own 
ttbooe;  so,  were  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  you  eapiest  now — ^were  He  convino- 
*^ng  you  of  sin  or  of  the  futility  of  your  own  exertions,  you  would  see  your  sal- 
vation in  some  thme-told  tale-^ome  toxt  with  which  you  have  been  familiar  * 
long  ago. .-  '^Etornal .  life  is  the  gift  of  God.''  "  Gbd  liath  given  to  us  eternal 
life,  a^  ,this  life  is  in  his  Son.^  To  as  many  as  reoMved  Him  Jesus  gave 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name." 
''The  So(^  of  uAu  must  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  may  not 
perish,  but  haVe  eternal  life.''  *'  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  6i 
the  earth."  Like  some  dim  ol^t  anchored  near  yoUr  dwelling,  texts  like  these 
,  are  associated  with  your  earliest  memory.  These  texts  are  jgosnels.  Any  one 
of  them  is  such  ''a  udthful  saying,"  that  fully  realised  and  impUcitiv  credited, 
it  would  carry  your  soul  to  heaven.  Any  one  of  them  i^  an  ark  of  salvation 
with  none  less  than  the  Friend  of  sinnera  in  it;  and  you  have  only  to  be  per- 
Buaded^of  its  good-will  and  its,  trustworthiness,  so  as  to  transfer  your  immortal 
interests  to  the  Saviour's  keeping,  and  you  will  soon  discover  that  trust  js 
Ghbist  is  fbacIi  with  God. 

A  justifying  righteousness  is  not  a  privilege  which  you  buy,  but  a  present 
which  you  recdye.  It  is  noi  a  result  wtiich  you  accomplish,  uor  a  reward 
which  you  eam^  but  it  is  a  gratuity  'vHiich  you  accept.  It  is  the  <'  gif^  of  righte- 
ousness,^'— a  gift  promiscuous  to  sinners  of  onr»  race,--Hfc  gift  as  wide  as  the 
human  '*  whosoever;"  a  gift  outstanding  which  was  within  the  reach  of  your 
earliest  intelligence  had  youlieen  so  disposed,  and  which  is  not  yet  withdrawn, 
— a  gift  which  it  needs  neither  prayer  to  bring  nearer  not  a  price  before  or 
after  to  make  surer,  but  which  it  only  needs  you^  open  hand,  your  epeti  heart 
to  make  your  personal  possession;— -not  a  bargain,  but  a  boon;  pot  an  achieve- 
ment, but  an  acquiescence;  the  p&  of  righteousness; — ^the  righteoufiness  of 
jGod  which  seeks,  not  that  we  d^erve  it,  but  that  we  ''  submit'  to  ii    And 

Irhen  once  the  right  relatida  is  brou^^t  about,  the  right  afiioction  must  follow* 
t  could  not  come  befiore.   •     .    • 
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HOME,  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Threb  agencies  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  preparing  the  haman 
Boul  for  the  duties  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come.  The  agency 
of  HOil^  is,  by  God's  appointment,  peculiarly  great  in  its  forming 
power.  It*  is>  to  parental  training,  to  a  father's  counsels,  or  a 
mother's  instructions,  that  the  most  of  men  are  indebted  in  Provi- 
dence for  the  character  they  possess,  and  for -the  hope  that  eiiters 
within  the  vail.  By  the  familiar  fireside,  beneath  the  welcome 
shelter  of  the  paternal  Toof,  in  the  midst  of  the  kindly  and  endear- 
ing influences  of  the  homes  of  childhood,  an  early  impress  and 
direction  were  given  to  future^  destiny. 

Next  to  home,  the  school  has  an  important  agency  in  developing 
character  foi*  good  or  for  evil.  Whether  in  the  country  common 
school  of  rude  appearance,  or  in  the  -city  academy  and  seminary  of 
higher  pretension,  wherever  an  education  was  obtained,  it  was  there 
that  activ.e  power  was  at  wosk  to  make  men  what  they  are.  The 
schoolhouses  of  youth  are  looked' back  upon  as  the  places  where  the 
mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  conscience' repeived  deep  and  enduring 
impressions^ 

The  other  agency  is  that  df  the  churoh.  The  old  family  pew 
Jias  records  of  immortality  for  the  parents  and  childrep  who  occupied 
it — ^records,  of  glory  or  of  shame,  which  outlast  the  pulling  down  of 
old  churches  and  the  putting  up  of  new  ones.  The  Salvation  of  IJie 
soul,  however  much  promoted  by  early  training  and  education,  is 
most  frequently  consummated  in  the  sanctuary.  According  to  the 
ordinances  of  grace,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  ordinarily  the 
occasion  of  revealing  th&  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  th'ere  are  no  other  agencies  in  forming 
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the  human  character  than  those  mentioned,  hut  these  are  belieyed 
to  be  the  principal. 

<<  Every  thing  that  is  moral  in  a  nation,  and  holy,  worthy,  and 
useful  in  the  Church,  if  not  actually  formed,  is  fostered  and  cherished 
before  the  household  fije." 

1?  One  of  the  ^eat  advantages  of  Homb  for  the  incnlcation  of 
religion  is,  that  its  instructions  begin  early.  Long  before  the 
teacher  or  ibhe  minister  can  gain  access,  the  parent  is  in  daily  con- 
tact with  God's  immortal  gift.  Though  our  nature  is  corrupt,  even 
unto  death,  the  arrangement  of  Providence  which  gives,  a  faithful 

Sarent  the  opportunity  to  bring  God,  and  truth,  and  duty  before  the 
awning  mind,  is  a  most  precious  and*  weighty  compensation.  A 
great  deal  can  be  done  by  early  training  to  secure  spiritual 
blessings.  The  promises  of  God,  like  the  angels  who  welcomed  the 
infant  redeemer,  kre  a  heavenly  host,  bright-shining,  and  glorious 
witnesses  of  the^  fulfilment  of  the  covenant.  God  has  connected  the 
means  with  the  end..  Whilst  the  blessing  is  with  his  Spirit,  the 
agency  is  with  his  people.  That  agency  primarily  consists  in  home 
nurture,  early  and  piously  at  work,  resting  upon  divine  prombes, 
and  therefore  industrious  in  elaborating  the  comprehensive  and 
mysterious  means.  ^'I  wilt  be- a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee:"  ^^ Train  «p  a  child  in  the  wa^  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  raising  of  the  seed  is  God's 
Btipulatioa  in  the  covenant;  and  the  promise  of  the  man  is  in  the 
training  of  the  chUd.  The  early  nurture  of  home,  is  of  unspeakable 
adyantage  in  maturing  the  true  ends  of  education.  The  mysterious 
power  of  a  right  heginningf  is  never  more  clearly  ej^emplified  than 
19  the  grea.t  work  of  training  the  human  soul  for  ^  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality." 

%  Home,  aJso,  has  peculiar  opportunities  of  illustrating  bj 
example.  Divine  truth  exemplified  in  the  consistent  lives  of  parents, 
makes  a  deep  impression  upon  the  youthful  mind.  A  child  in 
whose  presence  religion  is  daily  acted  out  in  all  the  familiarities  of  the 
social  circle,  is  higmy  favoured  of  the  Lord.  '  Before  he  understands 
doctrine,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  practice,  and  is  thus  insensibly 
led  on  in  the  way  everlasting.  The  power  of  godly  example, 
utterly  insufficient  in  itself  to  counteract  natural  depravity,-  is  sanc- 
tified by  divine  grace  ih  the  salvation  of  children  and  of  children's 
children. 

8.  Another  of  the  elements  which  characterize  home  nurture,  is 
iiBfa/cdUiesfar  training.  To  teach,  to  give  a  good  example,  and  to 
train,  are  three  distinct  parts  of  the  work  of  education.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  communicate  divine  knowledge  early,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  example ;  but  it  is  also  important  to  see  that  the  child  applies 
the  knowledge  he  thus  acquires.  ^  A  parent  has  constant  opportuni- 
ties at  home  of  forming  correct  hahiti  in  children,  of  directing  and 
restraining  their  impubes,  of  superintending  their  whole  conduct^ 
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of  tmning  them  to  act  out  what  19  right.  '  B;  me&ns  of  watch- 
fttl  Bupervision,  seasonable  couosel  and  disdpline,  yicious  ways  can 
be  \A  a  good  degree  anticipated  orbroken  up,  and  ^habits  qF  recti- 
tude early  cultivated. 

4.  Then^  too,  .there  is  a  direct  power  in  ihe  parental  and  filial 
'  relation  iteelf  to  give  efficacy- to  home  insthictipn.  ^Hie  tie  which 
binds  parent  and  child  is  among  the  sweetest  attachments  of  life* 
The  natural  authority  of  the  parent  is  acqniesced  in  with  deference 
and  affection;  and  the. instr actions  of  a  father  and  mother  possess 
greater  inflnence  than  those  which  flow  through  any  other  channel. 

6.  l^or  mnst  be  omitted  among,  the  advantages  of  h6me^  the  fact 
that  its  nurture  is  carried  on  amidst  the  seclusions  of  domestic  life^ 
comparatively  free  from  the  temptations,  the  turmoil^  and  the 
inierruptions  of  the  world.  God  has  separated  the  home-kingdom 
from  invasion  by  natural  boundaries  better  defined  and  more  autho* 
utative  than  mountain  landmark,  or  fiivil  and  political  division.  \ 
'  Considerations  like  these  give  to  home  instruction  a  promjnenee 
among  the  means  that  sway,  the  destiny  of.  our  race.  Religion 
claims  the  advantages  of  the  domestic  circle  as  her  own  covenaiit 
rights,  she  says,  ^^Father&!  mothers!  bring  up  your  children  in  thd 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Keceive  .themj  as  God's 
gi^acious  gifts  for  his  glory !  Their  salvation  is  closely  connected 
with  your  faithful  endeavours.  The  proniise  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  to  those  children  whom  jou  have  so  often  nursed  in 
infancy,  kissed  with  tenderest  love,  and  whose  very  curls  and  smiles 
'  are  grateful  to  your  heart.  The  promise  of  immortal  life  is  to  you 
and  to  them ;  but  it  is  a  promise  linked  with  active  duties  on  your 
•part."  ^^  These  words  which  I  command  th^e  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart.  And. thou  shalt  diligently  teach  them  unto  thy  childr 
ren, ....  and  shalt  talk  of  then\,when  thou  fittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  wayj  and  when  thou  liest  down,  -and 
when  thou^risoBt  up."  ^^That  the  generation  to  come  might  know 
1;hem,  even  the  children  which  shoull  be  born,  who  should  arise  and 
declare  them  to  th^ir  children." 

'  It  is  a  true  remark,  that  *^  althougI\  grace  does  not  come  hy  fiuji- 
cession,  it  commonly  comes  in  tuccession."  The  destiny  of  children 
is  in  a  ^eat  measure  decided  by  household  influences,  and  Chris- 
tianity nas  ever  vindicated  and  honoured  home  as  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  the  favoured  retreat'  of  her  -enlightening  and  gracious 
instructions  made  efficacious  by  the  Pivine  Spirit. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School,. as  an  instrumentality  for  the  promulgation  of  reli- 
gion, has  an  important  place  among  the  means  of  human  instruc- 
tion. Institutions  of  education  occupy  at  the  present  age  a  more 
commanding  position,  than  at  any  other  period*  The  advancement 
of  society  has  brought  with  it  more  organized  benevolence,  more 
concentration  of  effort^  more  enlarged  plans.    The  Jews  were,  how- 
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eyer,  by  no  meaiiB  destdtpte  of  schools  and  places  of  public  instme- 
tion.*  In  the  Jewish  schools^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  early 
Christians,  instruction  in  the  Scriptwes  was  a  primary  end,  the 

g'eat  design  of  their  establishment.  The  Paeans  of  Greece,  and 
ome,  and  other  nations,  had  public -schools  for  the  education  of 
youth,  in  which  their  heathen  mythology  held  a  prominent  place  as 
a  study*  In  all  nations  making  any  pretensions  to  civilization,  the 
school  has  been  -auxiliary  ta  religion.  If  even  Pagans  thought 
enough  of  their  gods  to  bring  religion  into  their  public  institutions, 
surely  the  followers  of  the  Lc^d  Jesus  Christ  must  be  remiss  in- 
deed, to  abandon  an  instrumentality  so  highly  adapted  to  the  incul- 
cation of  divine  truth  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  the  Befortnation,  Christi&nity  devoted  itself  with 
new  interest  to  the  education  of  th&yoiing.  Calvin  was  the  means 
of  establishing,  at  Geneva,  k  complete  system  of  public  instructian 
from  school  to  university,  a  system  in  which  the  church  had  the 
selection  of  teachers,  ana  in  which  religion  was  definitely  and  .fully 
taught.,  A  few  years  later,  Scotland  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
parochial  institutions'  on  similar  principles,  the  glory  of  which 
abides' to  this  day  in  the  Established  and  Ffee  Churches  of  the  land 
of  Knox.  In  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  Reform- 
ers acted  upon  the  same  general  plan  of  communicatiug  religiona 
instruction  m  the  schools.  ■  The  Puritans  of  New  England  adopted 
substantially  the  same  system;  and  it  is  only  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  that  the^  Shorter  Catechism  has  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part 
of.  common  school  training  in  New  England.  The  fathers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  e(iually  zealous  for  God  in  their  early 
efforts. to  educate  the  young.  The  schools  and  academies  under 
their  care  Were  sti'ongly  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit.  The 
General  Synpd  of  our  Church,  in  1766,  enacted  as  follows:  ^That 
special' cafe  be  taken  oiih^jptineipleB' and  character  cf  school- 
maste^By  that  they  teach  the  Weetndniter  Catechism  «nd  Psalmody, 
and  that  the  ministers  and  church  sessions  see  that  these  things  be 
don^.'*  As  long  as  the  Church  had  education  under  her  care,  the 
'  school  was  the  help-meet,  formed  out  of  her  own  side,' to  train  her 
children  for  the  paradise  of  God. 
For  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  State  has,  in  this  country, 

• 

*  Educatiqit  amovo  thb  HEBBBwt.-^traiige  at  it  maj  perhaps  aeeiD'  to  totoe  of  va, 
there  ^has  scarcely  ever  been'a  nation  in  which  the  people  w^  so  universally  taught  to 
jead.  That  such  was  very  BeneiiJIy  the  case  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  would  infer 
from  the  manner  in  whicK  ne  ofieli  appeals  to  the  people,  asking,  *f  Have  you  not  read 
Tfhit  Moses  saith  V^  *'  Have  ye  not  re&d  in  the  Scriptures  f*  thus  implying  that  his 
hearers  could  and  419  read  the  writings  oT  Moses  and  the  prophets*  The  same  thiftg  is 
plainly  to  be  infj^rred  when  we  are  told  respecting  the  iniicription  which  Pilate  placed 
Over  the  head  of  the  Redeemer  at  'his  cr,ucillzion,  <<  This  title  then  read  many  of  tbe 
Jews.'*  But  we  have  proof  that  may  be  vreyred  as  still  more  conelusiye.  We  may 
quote  the  law  which  impliedly  enjoins  it  on  parents  as  a  splemn  duty,  that. the  young 
should  be  taught  to  read-and  to  study  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances  which  God  had 
revealed.  "The  ^rords^  wnich  I  command  thee  this  d&y,V  he  ordains,  ^  shall  be  in  thy 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach. them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  theposts  of  thine  house,  and  on  thy  gates."— Df.  Afot(A«tc«. 
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assumed  the  cont^rol  of  the  wc^rk  of  education ;  ahd,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  religion  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  elementary  instnie- 
tien.  The  Presbyterian  Ohorch,  Unwilling  that  '^the  children, 
whom  God  has  graciouslyv  given  her/'  should  be  broilght  up  with- 
out religious  influences,  is  endeavouring  to  return  to.  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  to  organize  schools  of  her  own^  in  which  the  truth  of 
Christ  shall  be  taught  in  connexion  with  secular  learning.  '  But 
*'wkt/  should  Ohristianity  be  taught  in  institutions  of  learning? 
Why  should  religion  be  introduced  at  all  into  education  ?" 

1.  In  the  first  place,  religion  should  be  taught  in  schools,  becausie 
Christianity  should  infuse  its  life-^ivmg  spirit  and  truth  into  every 
instrumentality , designed  far  the  benefit  of  Society.    In  a  Christian- 
land,  every  organisation  aiming  at  th^  public  goody  that  leaves  out 
of  view  religion,  dishonours  Christ,  and  can  have  no  sure  promise  of 
his  blessing.     He,  who  took  up  little  children  in  his  arms,  has  said, 
'^Feed  my  lambs/'    If  it  is  our  duty  as  a  Christian  nation  to  recog- 
nize God  in  our  halls  of  State  and  national  legislation  (where  the 
meetings  ar^  at  least  opened  -by  prayer),  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so  in  those  departments  which  more  peculiarly  owe  their  origin  to 
religion-^the  departments  of  organized  benevolence,  including  that 
which  embraces  the  nurture  of  the  young.     Indeed,'lhe  education  of 
th^  young  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Church'thah  to  the  State. 
The  Church  may,  for  the  public  good,  surrender  her  children  to  be 
educated  by  the  State,  provided  the  latter  cati  do  the  work  accord- 
ing to  Bible  principles ;  but  no'  one  will  deny,  especially  in  this 
country,  that  when  the  Church  thinks  that  the  State  fails  to  educate 
in  a-  way  ace<Hrdant  with  Gbd'S  word,  the  Church  has  a  perfect  right 
to  undertake  the  education  of  her  own  children  in  her  own  way. 
Every  individual  has  this  right,  and  so  has  every  church.     If  the 
State  refuses  to  give  the.  proper  religions  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Church  is  bound  to  undertake  the  work  herself — ^and 
that,  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  public  institutions  of  a  Christian 
land  should  pay  homage  to  the  truth  of  revelation.  . 
,  %  A  second  reason  for  introducing  religion  into  seminaries  of 
learning  is  founded  upon  the  moral  nature  of  those  who  are  to  (e 
educated.    We  have  a  moral  ccAstitution  as  wdl  as  an  intellectual 
one;  unending  life  as  well  as  present  life.     Education  properly 
embraces  the  whole  nature  of  the  child.     The  plan,  therefore,  that 
proposes  to  educate  the  moral  in  connection  with  the  intellectual 
nature,  instead  of  deseirving  the  stigma  of  bigotry  and  sectarianism, 
is  really  phUosophieal  sa  well  as  rdigunts.  .  The  true  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  prepare  our  children  foir  all  their  duties  to  God  and  to 
man — ^to  develope.the  h^art  and  conscience  as  well  as  tiie  mind-r- 
to  take  the  comprehensive  range  which  embraces  all  the  powers;  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical.    No  parent  would  patronise 
a  school  where  the.  health,  the  physical  nature  of  the  child,  received 
no  attention.     This  is  a  proper  part  of  education,  a  branch  that 
cannot  lawfully  be  neglected.    But  shall  th6  conscience  of  the  chUd 
receive  no  traihii^g  t    Is  this  the  only  part  of  edu(fation  that  our 
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Ciohoolfi  CftiL  discard  witbout  excitijig  the  indignation  of  the  commu- 
nity? Surely  the  moral  and  the  immortal  bqlong  to  the  soul  of  a 
child.  «  Our  schools  ought  to  educate  youth  according  to  the  nature 
-which  God  has  giren  tiiem,  not  in  fra^nentSy  but  according  to  the 
unity  of  the  divine  workmanship. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Scotland's  statute  of  1S59,  that  its  preamble 
distinctly  states  that  the  object  of  her  parochial  system  of  Vacation 
wad^Hhe  godly  upbringing  of  the  youth  of  thia  realm.'"   It  was  a 

Seat  and  wise  saying  of  John  Knox,  ^^ Put  .up  the  School  with  the 
lurch."  A.  true  system  of  education  must  recognize  religious 
aims.  That  education  is  faulty  which  onlr  draws  out  the  mind,  but 
cares  nothing  for  the  conscience;  it  is  niujty  philosophicaUy,  it  is 
faulty  religiously.  ,       .  ,        .    •       '  -      . 

Si*  In  the  third  place,  religion  should  accompany  education,  be- 
cause education  ia  a  process  demanding  the  constant  direcUgn  of  a 
true  law^  Education  does^  not  consist  in  merely  storing  the  mind 
'with  knowledge;  it  trains  the  miad  itself  to  the  use  of  knowledge, 
•  Bnd  evolves  and  disciplines  its  powers  by  &  constantly  transforming 
and  quickening  influence.  The  mind  is  not  lik^  tl^e  inactive  vase 
which  pimply  receives  the  flpwers,  which  beautify  it;  but,  like  the 
flowers'  themselves,  it  germinates  by  a  living  principle;  The  charac- 
ter of  its  thoughts  and  feelings  depends  upon  the  elaborating  pro- 
cesses which  education  has  established,  within  the  soul. 

Now,  it  is  maintained  that  religion,  and  not  human  wisdom,  should 
regulate  a^  far  as  possible  this  whole  work,  and  give  it  a  right  direc- 
tion from  the  very  starting-point  of  life.  Education  should  anoint 
religion  upon  the  throne  of  the  soul,  and  assist  in  maintaining  its 
regal  rights  and  dominion.  Christiapity  can  be^excluded  as  a  regu- 
lating principle  only  on  the  plea  tl\at  it  has  nothing  to,  do  with. edu- 
cation— a  plea  of  infidel  ingenuity  or  political  expediency  which  the 
Church  cannot  admit.  It  is  clear  that  if  religion  has  anything,  to 
do  with  the  training  of  the  faumait  soul,,  the  Critical  timeisithe  season 
of  youth,  when  character  may  be  hopefully  and  permanently  formed. 
^  It  is^also  clear  that  the  principle,  which  should  give  law  to  eduoa- 
tion,  should  not  only  be  a  religiotis-  one,  but  be  applied  day  by  day, 
just  because  the  process  of  educatibn  is  going  on  day  by  day.  The 
soul,  needs  the  steady  nurture  and  guiaance  of  reUgious  truth  as 
much  as  the  grass  and  the  com  need  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
inculcation  of  religion  dif^ts  and  strengthens  the  laws  which  should 
govern  the  proceseTof  education;  and  as  everything  depends  upon 
this  tr^dning  process,  religion,  which  is  its  true  curecting  power, 
should  exert  a  constant  and  daily  influence. 

4.  A  fourth  reason  for  employing  the  school  in  carrying  on  the 
,  religious^  education  of  children  is  its  practical  availability.  Surely 
no  place  is  better  adapted  for  training,  than  the  training-place  itself. 
How  easy  is  it  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  admit  religious  instruction 
into  the  school,  where  all  other  instruction  is  given !  This  is  the 
yery  time  and  place  to  add  religion  to  whatever  else  is  taught,  to 
preserve  the  liarmonies  *of  education,  to  dignify  all  bpanches  of 
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fcnowltfclge  by  the  addition  of  that,  without  which*  none  are  of  real 
Talue..  The  school  is  available  for  religiots  instruction  on  account 
of  its  regularity  and  system.  It  is  just  as  ^easy  to  assign  hours  for 
special  religious  instruction,  as  it  is  'iot  instruction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  secular  knowledge.  Nor  will  religious  instruction  interfere 
with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  school;  Aside 'froiu  the  fact 
that  religious  ^oquisitiona  are  intellectual  in  the  highest  s^nse  of  the 
word,  there  is  a  tendency  in  religious  sti^dies  to  promote  good  gov- 
ernment, and  to  encourage  diligence.  'Moreover,  the  exercises  of 
religious  instruction,  and  of  prayer,  and  of  singing,  givd  a  variety 
and  character  to  the  ocinipations  of' the  echodlhouse,  which  leaY> 
upon  a  child  the  happiest  impressions..  \   - 

When  the -mind'  is  expanding  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  eleme]>^i7 
and  general  knowledge,  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  to  introduce  re^g^i^ 
along  with  it  in  fHendly  familiarity.  But  if  the  mind  be  'flowed 
to  reoeive  it&  education  without. 'the  accompaniment  of  rf^^^j  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  ever  to  secure  the  homago  and  thr^ifluence 
which  properly  belong  toTeligion;'  The  old  maxim  hoH  *ru©j^  that 
♦*  early  friendships  j^*©  the  most  cherished  and  the  ^-'OSt  lasting." 
A  youth,,  who  has  been  trained  up  with  religion  a*-^^  fne^d,  will 
rarely  forsake  it  i^  after  life;  and,  next  to- home '^^^  ^  ?o  place 
more  available  than  the  school  to  bring  religid^^^^*  leammg  into 
pleasant  and  transforming  communion.  ' 

5.  A  fifth  reason  in  favour  of  giving  to  t^,^*^^^J.  ^^  *rua  posi- 
tion among  the  institutions  of  theOhurch  \  that  religious  instruc 
tion  in  school  addeto  the  value  of  the  r^'g^^^^  ,^tpctlo^  of  the 
most  flavoured  home,  and  helps  io  m^}?  **??  deficiencies  or  the 
utter  neglect  of  homes  less  frjendly  in  ""^"^  ^[eligious  influences. 

Some  say,  "give  reFigious  instruc^\**  ,9^"^^-      ?/  ?U  means.  ^ 
But  let  it  not  stop  there.    Let  t|,  X^^^  g?_<>?  with  it,  and  the 
academy;  and  the  college.    Lei^*"- ^'^^ ,"^*^*^*^^°«  of  education, 
carryforward  the  teacWiigso  J^  ^^«*^®\  .1-^*  ^^^'  ^weet  child 

who  has  been  taught  by  Mt- ^^*J?^  ^  ^^^  Y  P"'^^"  *.*"*  ^  ^^ 
peat  his  catechism  and  to ^8  J^  hymns,  be  met  at, the  school 
with  the  same  persuasive  *°^^®'  ^*  ^9^  *^^  mimortality. 

Let- not  his  education  b^f  ^stless- as' soon  as  he  leaves  the  parental 

roof.  It  is  the  very  ^'^  ^"^ ^''^J^^'^'''^  ?.^*'  ^  ^e  is  immortal 
wherever  he  coesv  /  ,™^^,rtal  things  should  be  kept"  before  him 
with  a  nerseverar  -  P^*^®  *  *^"^®  promise  for  ^  blessing. 
However  Ihorov*  ^t'lm'^fuf^^  T  n^  religious  educa-  • 

tion  of  his  ch*^^'.  .    ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  *  *"^^y  Christian  school  is 

adapted  to  irX^^^^  ""^T  1^"^'  ^T^.'  "^^  ^  ^^  *«^ 

m  ftTr  moV^JP^  tha«  if  this  aid  wde  not  afforded. 

It  muftl^^  ^®  Considered  how  Uttle  time,  after  all,  even  pious 

parentP^^J^  ^J^  to  these  weighty  matters-especially  where 
busing  *^  tyrannical  claims  calls  away,  the .  father  from 

moil*.  ^  ^^®?^fc  ^^^  ^^J^®  n^any  a  mother  has  cares  which  often 
it  impossible  the  execution  of  purposed  for^hich  her  heart 
>*na.    Pious  parents  would  generally  find^ieligious  schools  im- 
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portant  auxilia^des  to  their  own  imperfect  ^eflfovts  in  religious  edu- 
cation. 

Another  urgent  fi^ct  is,  that  many  parents  impart  no  reUgiaus 
instruction  at  aU'to^  their  children.  .This  is,  alaa!  too  eztensiyely 
the  case.  Shall  such,  children  ffrow  up  in  our  congregations  in 
comparative  ignorance  of  Ohristr  Theyoaajy  it  is  true,  go  to  the 
Sabbath  School,  ^nd  he  ;mucb  benefited  by  its  instructions.  But 
what  is  an.  hour,  or  .two  on  the  Sabbath,  if  followed  by  neglect 
during  all  the  hours  of  all. the  other  six  days?  >  There  is.no  disp^i- 
sktion  m  tha Bible  to. teach  religion  only  once  a  week;  udd  least  of 

^\  to  do  so  as  a  plea  to .  palliate  the  omission  of  duty  day  by  day. 

^  -^is  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.? 

Evevxrreligious  parents  are  cpmmonly  grateful  to  others  for  the 

religic^  instruction  of  their  children,  and  WQu]d  be  not  only  willing, 

bjit  gls^  to  send  their 'children  to  religious  schools.  The  benefits 
of  such  s^olg  Tj^Qul(i.0x£en(i^0^Y^ryv^j^ag^ 

'•  -  *^  reason  tot  the  inculcaJ;ion  of  reKgion  in  our  institu- 
tions of  eduytiQn  jg  ]^  connexion  with  X^^ahation  of  our  youth, 
as  manife8ted\  experience.        .  . ,      ^ 

All  ajans  of  M^gtian  training  concentrate  in  this,  the  highest 
aim  in  teaven  ah^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  salvation  of 'the  soid.  ff 
religion  be  wisely  iSjcated  upon  the  human  mind  and  heart  .from 
early  life  at  home,  otKj^yo^gi^  ^i^^  different  stages  of  public  instnic- 
iion,  such  use  of  the^^  ^^  ^^  wiUnot  ordijiarUy  be  in  vain. 
Why  is  It  that  the  chiv^n  of  Christian  parents 'unite  with  the 
Church  so  much  more  »v^ently  thin  those  not  piously  trained, 
und  that  revivals  of  religR  .  ^^^^^  ^^^  Christian  schools  and 
colleges,  to  the  exclusion  al.^  of  auy.  others?  It  is  because 
the  truth  of  Christ  IS  kept  b&  ^,^^  ^^^  j^  -  adapted  to 

secure  its  homage;  because  the  v  j^^j^^;^^  ^^^  are.obeyed,  his 
.  Spirit/invoked,  his  ordinances  r^^^^      uj;^^^  ^^j,  y,^^  ^^ 
precept  upon  precept    obtoms  the  W       ^j  promise  upon  pro- 
mise.    The  system  of  «*^cation  tliiT f^^^/^^  ^^^  .  ^  j^^-j^ 
^  apnropriate  s^a^on  reaps  sheaves  of  rej^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

ful  culture.  •  ^^  . 

One  of  oy  religious  journals  states  thk,  ^    ^^  ^^  ^  j 

church  in  Ohio  kept  for  several  yf^«  *J^S  statistics,  embri^ 
ing  the  principal  facts  pertaining  to  his  S^^fJ^^^^  Bible 

Classes.     In  these  tables  were  columns  of  attenl  „  ^^  ^^    ^^ 
tuaUty,  andalso  ^^pV^^nS  exbbitmg  how  ma^^^^^ 
fectly  the  Shorter'  Catechism  and  other  lessons.    A™^^.^^^^ 
the  tables  for  a  series  of  years  shows  that  oonverslT^^  ^ 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  punptuality:    Almost  ^very  one  w.   ^^^^^^ 
eiffhty.or  one  hundred .  lessons  becaaB^e  a  hopeful  convert 
years  ITS'  members  bf  his  l^iWe  Olasses  umted  with  the^^^^ 
This  remarkable  statement  proves, twQ  things  directly  iH  poj*^. 
that  the  inculcation  of.  Bible  truth  is,  under  God,  blessed  t«*v 
•  salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  secondly,  that  this  blessing  is  in  a  degY 
nrojportiofiate  to  the  judicious  adsiduity  of  its,  inculcation. 
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It  desorvM  notice  that  m  regard  to  fmom  religiotuly  educated 
there  u  more  or  less  hope  of  theic  conTeriiion  in  after  years.  There 
ma  J  oTen  be  an  intetral  of  open  profanity,  aa  iji  the  case  of  John 
Kewton,  'which  may  beBnoceeded  br  a  life  of  coneecrAtion  to  Christ 
in  the  beauties  of  hottness.  As  Dr.  Witherspoon  remarks^  ^^The 
tnstanoes  of  eonrersion  in  advanced  life  are  ver^r  rare;  and  when 
it  seems  to  happen,,  it  is  perhaps  most  conunonlj  the  resnrrectioh 
of  those  seeds  which  were  sirwn  m  infancy  but  had  been  long  stifled 
by  the  violence  of  youthful  passions,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition 
and  the  hunry  of  an  active  life*  I  have  known  several  instanced  of 
the  instructiaDS,  lo(ng  neglected,  of  deceased  parents  at  last  rising 
np,  assertiBg  their  authority,  and  producing  the  deepest  penitence 
and  real  rdTormation.  But  m^  experience  furnishes  me  with  no 
example,  of  one  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  security,  after  a  long 
eotme  of  j^rofaneness  turning  at  the  close  of  life  to  the  service  of 
the  living  God." 

The  providence  of  Ood  abundantly  utters  the  testimony  of  his 

S>odne8s  in  sealing  with. the  Spirit  faithful  instruction  in  early  life, 
ducational  institutioiis,  wiselv  improving'  the  proper  <  opportunities 
of  bringiBg  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion  before  the  rising  gene* 
ration,  engage  in  a  work  that  Ood  blesses  with  the  richest  spiritual 
results. 

«  The  introduction  of  religion  into  itistitutions  of  learning  is  'thus 
enforced  by  strong  conrideralions.  It  is  right  in  itself  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  i  it  is  demanded  by  the  moni 
nature  of  children,  and  the  very  process  itself  of  education ;  it  is 
eomparative^y  ^asy  id  practice ; '  affords  great  help  in  ettengthening 
and  enlarging  the  religious  teacl^gs  of  home,  and- in  supplying 
the  deficienciea  and  n^eotsin  oases  where  diildren  learn  little  or 
nothing  of  Ood;  and  secures,  in  Providence^  the  great  end  of  pre-^ 
paration  for  another  world  as  well  as  this« 

Happy  the  Church  that  can  .point  to  her  reHgioos  schools  and 
institations,  and  say,  ^^  There  are  tl^e  children  whom  God  has  grar 
ciously  given!" 

TH£.OH0!aCH., 

.  The  ^ird  great  agency  for  the  salvatioa  of  mankind  is  the 
Ghubch.  >^In  Judah  is  God^  known:  His  name  is' great  in  Israel. 
In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion." 
The  Church  is  a  spiritual  or^niztftion,  established  by  God  himself 
for  the  preservation  of  his  knowledge  amonff  men.  It  is  exhibited 
throughout  revelation  a9  the  special  ooject  of  divine  favour.  Guarded 
by  the  ^atchful  providences  of  nearly  six  thousand  years.  Zion  still 
has  salvation  upon  Its  waUs  and  praise  upon  its  gates.  Among  the 
elements  of  the*  Church's  power  are  its  truth,  its  stated  Sabbath 
convocations,  its  divinely  appointed  ambassltdors,  and  its  special 
promises  of  the  Spirit. 
1.  ''The  Church  of  the  living  Ood"  ia  <^tbe  pillar  i^d  ground  o£ 
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tnUh.'*  The  Baered  oracles  l^elong  4o  Zion.  They  are  the  charter 
of  her  legalized  eizistence — aAd  she  is  their  preserrer  and  teacher 
jErom  age  to  age.  In  no  place  does  the  truth  of  God  carry  more 
authority  to  the  conscienceB  of  men  than  in  the  sanctuaiT. 

%  The  Church  has  the  advantage  of  heir  stated  Sahbathrday 
assemblies  to  preach  her  lessons  of  immortality.  It  is  a  most  effica- 
cious arrangement  of  grace,  that  sets  i^uirt  one  day  in  seven;  ^d 
coinmits  to  the'Church  its  spiritual  improvement.  Children,  trained 
to  come  to  the  sanctuary,  assbciate  solemnity  and  reverence  with 
the  acts  of  Worship,  and  catch  many  impressive  glimpses  of  the 
meaning  of  divine  ordinances^— of  prayer,  and  ^enpon,  and  hymn, 
and  si^crament.  The  world  on  this  day  intermits  the  activities  of 
its  secular  industry,  and  with  one  accord  the  people  come  together 
to  hear.  This  eangfegating  power  of  the  Sabhath,  added-  to  its 
general .  influences  of  solemnity,  gives  to  the  Church  a*  wonderful 
adaptation  as  the  instrument  for  instructing  mankind. 

8.'  Crod  ^has^  moreover,  given.  ^^  apostles^  prophets^  evangthgUy 
pdstorsy  and  teachers^**  ^"^for  the  perfectmg  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
^>By.  the  foolishness  of  preaching  he  saves  tfaent*  that  believe.'*' 
The  plan  of  commissioning  Mnbassadors  to  ^^  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creatui'e,"  is  the  plan  of  divine  'contrivance.  ^ 

Tnere  is  something  in  the-  teachings  of  the  living  minister  that 
gives  truth  itself  a  deeper  meaning.  Ministerial  influence,  great 
as  it  is  in  the  sanctuarv,  pervades  also  the  scenes  and  relations  of 
domestic  life,  The  faithfiQ  pastor  carries  the  testimonials  of  the 
Church  into  his  private  visitations.,  He  counsels  an4  warns  the 
impenitent;  he  directs  the  minds  of  inquirers  to  tihe  cross  of 
Christ;  he  edifies  Christii^s;  he  comforts  them  that  mouijx;  hb 
catechises  the  children;  he  prays  with  families;  he  is  at  the  head 
of  every  good  word  and  work;  he  visits  the  siek,  and  eommunes 
with  the  dyin^,  and  buries  .the  dead:  in  short,  .the  Christian  pastor 
concentrates  immense  influence  as  a  divinely  appointed -teacher-^ 
an  influence  which  belongs  to  him  in  his  relations  to  the  Churdi. 

4.  One  other  element  of  the  Churches  power  is  the  tpecial  prtk- 
mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Grace- visits  households,  and  visits 
schools,  but  chiefly  m  chinrches  does  God  display  his  saving 
power.  He  ^^  loves  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob," 

«  Hit  mercy  ▼iiits  ereiy.houM 
That  pay  tb^irni^t  and  morning  TOWfj 
Bat  makea  a.  more  delightfal  itay 
X  Where  ehnrchiea  meet  to  praiae  and  inray," 

■  The  reinival  a^  home  or  in  the  school,  if  it  xlid  not  begin  in  the 
meetings  of  the  church,  is  usually  carried  on  and  perfected*  amidst 
the  Sabbath  and  week-day  assemblies  of  Zion.  '^'Of  Zion'  it  shall 
be  said,  This  and  that  man  was  bom.  in  her.'*  On  the  day  of  Bente- 
cost,  a  mij^btty  fl|)iritBiJ  polrer  descended  to  make  tiie  pteacbed 
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word  a  '^sayoiEr  of  life  unto  life"  to  tke  mtdtitndd,  and  thronghont 
every  age,  grace  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  cross  to  the 
salvation  of  Uiemthat  believe.  God  in  a  peculiar  manner  ^^  dwells 
in  Zion/"  and  is  ^^the  glory  in  tke  midst,  of  her."  ^^The  (3-entiles 
shall'come  to  thj  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising." 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  potired  out'npon  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the.  decrees,  the  promises,  the  prophecies,  and*  the 
providence  of  God.     '  ^       ^       • 

Sustaining,  as  the  Chnrch  does,  this 'divine  relation  to  the  salva- 
vation  of  men,  her  in§nence  must  always  be  sought  a&d  honoured, 
aniong  all  the  other  agencies  of  public  instruction. 
'  >  Sanctuary  privileges  are  of  inesthnable  value  in  saving  the  sonl» 
and  therefore  the  work  of  imninlg  up  ministers  for  the  sanctuary- is 
one  of  exceedingly  great  magnitude,  and  responsibility.  It  invites 
iher  co-operatiou  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  enterprising,  the  liberal, 
and  the  prayerful  in  Zion.  It  demands  the  most  earnest*  supplica- 
tions to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  accompanied  by  all  i  the  honest  and 
efficient  efforts  impHed  in  the^  right  use  of  the  right  means. 

4 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  briefiyto  direct  atttention  to  Hohb, 
the  School,  and  .the  Chubch,  as  tluree  great  and  principal  agencies 
in  the  Tegeneration  of  mankind.  Presbyterians  haw  ever  borile, 
and  musjt  continue  to  bear,  an  unwavering  testimony  to  the  import- 
ance  of  ooneentratittg  pious  care  and  labour  upon  our  youth  in  their 
relations  to*  the  enlargemeiit  and.  glory  of  Zion.  In  proportion  as 
our  homes,  our  public  institntiens  of  education,. and  our  churches 
shall  exalt  the  methods  ordained  of  God  for  the  training  and'  per*- 
fecting  of  the  saints,  may  His  blessing  be  expected  through  succes- 
sive generations,  rising  up  to  pursue  ^^the  chief  end  of  man." 


I  • . 


SOURCES  OP  THE  BELIEVER'S  JOY. 

Thb  Bible  contains  many  exhortations  to  rejoice  and  b^e  glad. 
**  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous."  **  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice.  "Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice 
in  the  Lord."  "Rejoice  evermore."  Let  us  briefly  look  at  some 
of  the  reasons  why  a  child'  of  God  should  be  happ^. 

1.  The  believer  ought  to  find  a  source  of  joy  in  Gt>d  considered 
as  the  portion  of  hie  souL 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  exalted  character  of  God.  Every 
thing  adapted  to  excite  our  reverence,  our  admiration,  and  our 
affection,  exists  in  him  in  the  highest  deg|ree.  There  is  power^ 
purity,  and  goodness  in  him  above  all  that  we  are'  able  to  conceive. 
And  more  than  this,  he  has  given-  us  the  plainest  proofs  of  having 
loved  us,  before  we  ever  loved  him,  while  he  has  the  most  tender 
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« 

gy^npathy  for  obt  eufferiii^  aij^d  wants,  ifducli  he  i«  bpth  able  ami 
willing  to  remove.  Noi^  it  we  have  really  none  in  heaven  bat  God, 
and  if  there  is  none  on  ei^th  whom  we  desire  beside  him;  if  hia 
fftvour  is  life  to  us,  and  his  loving  kindness  better  than  life,  is  it  not 
evident  iJi^at  we  o|ight  to  rq'oSce  in.bim  as  oar  portion?  ' 

2.  The  believer  has  a  true  source  of  joy  in  Uie  attribtUeB  af-  Gad* 

If  your  heav€lhly  Father  has  almighty  power,  so  that  he  can  ao* 
compUsh  whatever  he  pleases,  then .  think  how  safe  your  condition 
is«  It  answers  the  same  purpose,  as  if  this  power  was  your  Own, 
because  it  is  wielded  by  one  who  loves  you.  Perhaps  you  often 
tremble  -at  the  manifestatiim  of  Jehovah'»  powers  the  tempest,  the 
pestilence,  the  instruments  of  executing  his.  Omnipotent  will^  may 
make. you  pale  with  tenr<^r«  But  why  should  you  fear  them,  when 
the^  are  wielded  not  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  but  by  the  hand  of 
a  kind  Father?  j^d  m  like  manner  God's  knowledge  should  make 
the  believe  hap^y.  If  he  knows  all  things,  he  must  know  what  is 
most  adapted  to  promote  oufvwell  b«ing;  and  as  an  eartUy  parent 
will  certainly  employ  his  knowledge  f^ur  the  happiness  and  not  the 
injury  of  Ms  child,  so  God  will  use  his  infinite  knowledge  to  advance 
the  good  of  ^  all  believers.  It  is  equally  pl^  that  God's  mercy 
ought  to  rejoice  the  ChristiaQ,  and  his  justice  too,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  ta  ti^ll  which  of  these  lovely  at^butee  are  most  clearly  dia* 
plaved  in, our  redemption.     .     . 

o.  The  believer  .has  a  source,  of  joy  in  the  propidence  4f  G-o^' 
•  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  is  do  adapted  to  gladden. our 
hearts  as  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence.  In  a  world 
where  th^e  is  so  much  disorder,  misery,  and  wrong,  where  the 
Christian's  heart  ia  s<i  often  pained  by  scenes  of  injustice  and  im- 
piety, and  where  his  faith  is  so  often  sorelv  tried  by  the  great  proa* 
perity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  adversity  of  the  righteous;  how  con- 
soling to  think  that  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  good  Being,  is 
constantly  governing  and  controlling  all  events.  .  Who  has  not  lelt 
that  his  soul  has  been  elevated  or  depressed,  accprdine  as  he  has 
believed  or  doubted  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  r 

This  providence  extends  to  every  thing:  ^^Bdioldv'  says  our 
blessed  Saviour,  ^Hhe  fowls  of  the  air,  for.  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  r^p,  nor  gatiier  into  barns:  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them;  are  ye  not  much  better  than  they?"  - ^^ Consider  ^e  lilies 
of  the  iSeld,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  ^do  they  spin,*' 
^^  wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  .much  more -clothe 
you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?"  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God.'  But  even 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all^  numbered.  Fear  not^  therefore, 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparroVs."  *  Yes,  believer,  know 
with  certainty  that  God  ovenrules  the  most  minute  circumstance  "for 
vQur  good.  Can  you  not  see  -that  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  has 
nitherto  directed  your  steps^  and  does  not  the  fact  of  his  providence 
afford  you  joy-^the  care  and  governpient  exercised  by  a  Being  who 
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lovee  yon?    ^^The  Lordreigneth,  let  Ae  earth  rejoiee;  let  the  mui* 
titade  of  isles  be  glad  thereof.'.' 

4.  The  belie7er  has  a  source  of  joy  in  the  d$etriw8i  of  the  erase* 

'  The  divine  method  of  salvation  is  adapted  to -.produce  in  all  thoa^ 
who  cordially  embraoe  it,  pisace  of  conscieiice  and  joy  in  the  |l6ly 
Ghost.  The  doctrine 'of  the  cross  is  not  mere  pardon  and  salvation, 
but  it  is  pardon  offered  in  a  ivuy  which  reflects  the  highest  hononr 
on  God.  Were,  this  not  the  ^me^  it  could  givq  no  peace  to  4he  di»^ 
tressed  soul,  for  we  should  then  be  compelled  in  the  very  reception 
of  forgiveness,  to  behold  justice  outraged*  A  method  of  forgiveness 
which  eo!ntemplated  no  satisfaction  to  justipe,  would  at  once  be  con- 
demned by  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  has  God's*  plan  of  mercy  ever  been  disapproved  of,  or  con- 
demned by  the  conscience  of  any  (fon trite  heart?  Did  it  ever  fail 
to  impart  peace  and  joy  to  the  soul  that  intelligently  embraced  it  ? 
Does  not  the  penitent  InBllever.  in  Christ  hav.e  a  sweet  understanding 
of  those  wbrck^  ^^  Therefore  being  justified  by,  faith  we  have  peace 
teUh  Crodf"  To  ^arge  on  thi&  point  would  be  easy^  but  surely, 
without  adding  more,  we  shall  be  understood  by  the  believer  ^when 
we  say,  t(hatlie  has  a.  source  of  jpy  in  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

5.  Finally^  the  .believer  .finds  a,  source  of  joy  in  the  exerciae  of 
those  feelingg  which  belong  to  a  renewed  souL  ., 

It  is  impossible  that  the  exercise  of  right  feelings  should  not  pro- 
duce happiness;  henee>  as  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  a  fbundation 
is  laid  for  the  exercise  of  holy  feelines,  every  believer  is  furnishe4 
with  a  source  of  joy.  One  feeling  which  belongs  to  a  soul  renewed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  lovc^  love  to  God,  to  the  Saviour, 
to  the  children  of  God,  and  all  holy  things.;  and  does  not  this  love 
produce  happiness?  Yes,  for  the  Psalmist  says  of ' such  persons, 
^4et  them  ever  shout  for  joy,  let^them  that  love  thy -name  be  joyful 
in  thee.''  See  also  how  love  and  joy  are-  connected  by  the  Apostle, 
"But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  lov6,  joy,  peace/'  In  addition  to  the 
feeling  ot  love,  there  ore  many  other  happy  emolSons  which  spring 
up  in  the  breast  of  a  renewed  man,  such  as  a  confiding  trufi.t'in  God, 
fmbmission  to  his  holy  will,  and  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is 
declared  tp.be  of  ^eat  price-  Says  the  Psalmist,  ^^*For  our  hearts 
shall  rejoice  in .  him,  becaiise  w^  have  trusted  in  his  holy  name/' 
"But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy;  my^ heart  shall  rejoide  in  thy 
salvation."/-  And  it  is  said  in  another  place,  r^Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  "mind  is^stayed  on  thee,, because  he  trusteth  in^ 
thee."  And  hear  in  what  language  another  servant  of  God  declares 
the  effect  which  this  Very  trust  in  Jehovah  produced  in  his  own 
heart:  "Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,- neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vine ;  the  labour  of  the  dS:fe  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  ahd^there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Jiord,  I  will 
joy  in^the  God  of  my  saltation."  -  ' 

Whfle  speaking  of  these  ^ercises  of  a  renewed  soul,  we  should 
not  forget  to  mention  repentance*    Yes,  even  the  tesirs  of  <^gMj|^Qn 
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and  bmnble  borrow  for  am,  trill  .opieii  a  fountain  in  tbe  4iearty  so 
sweet  and  soothing  to  the  penitent,  as  to  make  him  Mess  (rod  for 
giving  him  rq)entance.. 

We  repeat  what  waa  said  ix^  the  beginning  of  these  leraarks — are 
there  not  abundant  J'easons  for  the  many  exhortations  to  belieyers, 
to  rejoice  and  be  gUid?  0  why  is  it  that  the  doad  <^  sorrow  so 
often  settles  over  onr  seals*  Let  ns  not  permit  our  light  afflictions^ 
which  are  bat  for  a.moment^  to  swallow  op  all  our  conSorts. 

W.  S. 


MINISTERIAL  COQUETRY. 


CoQUBTBT  is  an  offensive  trait  of  character*    Bad  as  it  is  in  a  ball 
*    room,  or  in  a  circle'  of  the  gay  and  worldly,  it  is  w6r8e  among  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  hous^  of  God.    Dr.  Chreen  says,  '^  minu^erial  coquetry 
I  have  altoayB  abhorred.**   Let  ns  inquire  the  meaning  of  ministerial 
coquetry  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  to  be  abhorred. 

1.  Coquetry  is  defined -by  Walked  to  be  *'an  affectation  of 
amorpQS  advances,"*  and  a  coquette  ^'a  gay,  airy  girl,  who  endea- 
vours to  attract  notice.  ^'^  Webster  gives  more  ample  definitions, 
either  because  he  has  a  better  knowled^  of  human  character,  or 
because  there  is  a  greater  demand  in  this  oontitry  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  word.    The  following  are  his^  definitions: 

'■  •  '     * 

CoQUETTi,  n,  A  vain,  aiiy  trifling  girl,  who  endeavours  to  attract  admiraftion 

and  advances  in  love,  from  a  desire  to  gratify  vanity,  and  then  rejects  her  lover; 
a  jilt.* 

OoQUBT,  o.  t.  To  attempt  to  attract  notice,  admiration  or  love,  from  vanity; 
to  entertain  wikh  complisients  and  amorous  tattle ;  to  treat  with  an  appeaiapce 
of  amorous  tenderness.  •  ,    . 

Coquet,  v,  U  To  .trifle  in  love ;  to  act  the  lover  from  vanity;  to  endeavour  to 
gain  admirers. 

CoQUETRT,  n.  Attempts  to  attract  admiration,' notice,  or  love,  from  vanity; 
affectation  of  aniorons  advances;  trifling  in  love. 

'According  to  'th^se  definitions  the  ol^ect  of  coquetry^ is  to  gain 
admiration;  .its  motive  is  vanity;  and  its  means  are  deceitful. 

Ministerial  coquetry  may  be  defined  to  >be  encouraging  calls,  or 
allowing  thfein  to  be  made  from  congregations,  without  any  prospect 
of  their  acceptance,  and  with  the  predominant  desire  of  self-gratifica- 
tion. It  includes  tampering  in  any  way  with  a  demand  for  profes- 
sional services. 

In  the  first  place,  encouraging  calls  for  ministerial  service  with 
kw  intention  to  accept  them,  is  one  of  the  evident  signs  of*  coquetry. 
There  are  many  ways  to  encourage  a  call — ^by  letters,  by  silence,  by 

«  *  •  *      * 

*-He  defiiiM  a  Jilt^  1.  *'A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  bopea^  anfd  capricioiialy 
diiappoints  him  $  a  woman  who  triflea  with  hei;  lover.  2.  A  name  of  con^nipt  for  a 
woman." 

To  JitT.  '< To ^enicourage  a  lover,  and  then  frritrateliia  hopes;  to  trick  in  love;  to 
give  bopea  to  a  laver  and  then  reject  ttim.'^ 

.1. 
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the  intervBhtbn'of  a  friend-^by  openly  BtstiQg  the  ^^iie  of  traiudik 
tion,  or  .by  allowing  it  to  be  inferred^  by^dodbts  and  contingenoies-^ 
^sncb  and  anch  tmags  should:  oociir» 

.  Or  dUtming^eath  to  be  made..  ^SometimeB  calls  are  emsouraged 
and  not  offeired,  jnst  as  a  eoqnette  makes  •  advances  which  are  not 
reciprobated*  Sometimes,  however,  calk  are  made  out  in  the  spirit 
of  honest  devotion  that  is  doomed  to^he  disappointment  which  often, 
befalls  a  tme  udmirer.  To  allow  progress  to  be  made,  even  when  it 
has  not  originated  in  our  own  advances,  partakes  of  the  na^e'of 
coquetry,,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  and  if  we  do  not  intend- 
to  Gon^ly  with  the  invitation. 

The  improhdbiUty  of  aeoepting  the  invitatim  that  has  been  con- 
nived a(t,  enters  into  the  idea  of  ministerial  coque^.-  There,  are 
obviously  cases- where  a  minister* is  noi  prepared  .to  give  a  definite 
aliswer,  until  the  Case  is  fully  before  him  with  all-  the  materials  of  a 
decision.  Where  any  doubt,  even,  is  entertainod,*  we  are  willing  to, 
exclude  the  case  from  the  odious  category.  The  hatefulness.of  thd^ 
transaction  is  usually  in  the  proportion  of  the  d  priori  improbability 
of  not  acceding  to  th^  offer.  ^ 

The  predominant  vfimitif  of  the  motive  is  another  element  in  the 
philosophy  and  morab  of  coquetry.  This  xhotive  is  almost' always 
disowned*  by  the  coquette,  who  loves  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
admirers  and  to  adorn  her  love-roU  with  newtK>nquests.  But  the' 
^^  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and;  desperately  wicked."  Web-, 
ster  well  enumerates  vanity  as  the  .prevailing  aim.  Alas^  that  there 
should  be  miiiisters  whose' vanity  entices  them  to  tamper  with.siicrc<t 
things! 

In  short,  mimsterial  coquetry  includes  aH  kinds  of  tampering,  or 
manoeuvring  or  equivocation  in  relati<m  to  a  demand  for  profefiisional 
services.  Hence,  even  the  keeping  of  a  ijuestion  open  for  an 
unnecessary  length  of  time  is  guilty  indecision; 'and  it  is  usuaQy 
coquettish  m  spirit. 

n.  Such  being  the  nature  of  ministerial  coquetry,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  it  IS  to  be  "abhorred."'  .  ,  • 

1.  It  is-Mi^iiI  in  fite«{f— It  is  evil  in  essence.    It  is  selfishness, 

1>ridd,  ambition.  It  is  acting  etactly  opposite  to  the  example  of  our 
owly  Lord  and  Master.  Besides  its  own  inherent  ini^ty,  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  accompanied  by  detraction  of  others^  and  by  intriguing  of 
various  kinds.  But  even  in  its  purest  form  of  evil,  or  what  some- 
Would  caU  an  cuniabh  weafmesej  it  is  a  departure  from  the  law  of 
righteousness.    Let  it  be  abhorred.  .    '  . 

2.  Ministerial  coquetry  injures  a  minieter^e  influence  and  reputsr 
tion.  The  ordinary  imperfections  of  human  nature  too  often  lower 
the  appropriate  influence  of  ambassadors  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
when  these  iniperfections  take  any  specially  obnoxions  form,  the 
charity  which  often  interposes  in  their  bi^thaL^  "Ceases  its  long<4ufferinflr 
and  f<^rbearance.  No  mmister  guilty  of  coquetry,  can  long  command 
influenee  in  the  Church.    A  coquette  is  of  all  diwraeters  the  most 


« 

Hupopnlar  in  a  l^IL-room;  And  tiiiiik  yoe  that  the  lametiee.iriU  not 
*  wither  a  man  iii  thef>Chtirch?    It  wiU»    It  i9  to  be  abhorre<i 

8.  This  sin  brings  reproaeh  upon  the  mtrUgtry  at  Icargie.  In  the 
aaered  profession  aJ^o^v^  others^  itv  ij^tnie,  that  'when  one  offendHy  all 
sofifer.  The  coquetry  of  one  brother*  ia  a  brotherhood  *calamitj.  Ift 
is  to  be  aUiorred: 

4.  Ministerial  coqwtry  inJvrMihe  ipiritudl  mtere^tB  tf  chureheM* 
It  keeps  them  waiting  ud 'waiting  npon  the  proYdking  indecision,  of 
a  Master  in  IscaeL  Chnrehes  remain  ^^  vacant!'  under,  such  cireum^ 
atancee  longer  than  would  have  ^en  othenme  the  casoy  and  Jiare 
to  undergo  aU  the  evils  and  inconvenieneeB  of  a  position  thus  cruelly, 
and  unjreee^sarily  £6roed  upon  them.  The  cause  oi  these  "diffigilties 
is  to  be  .abhorrecL 

5.  Ministerial  coqueti^  ia  (HmUigidm.  It  is  so  natural  f<»r  aH  to 
^s^k  iihebr  own,  not  we  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ'is^"  that 
coquetry  ma^  eisily  beioome  &ahMmable*  'Stoung  B^nisten.  eoift* 
mencmg  their  professional  Ufe  amidst  the  contnigion  ef  evil  .and 
corrupt  examples,  will  be  very  apt  to  follow  the  prevailing  ten- 
dencies. We  trust  that  the  vice  in  question  win  never  gain  a^foot* 
hold  on  saicred  soil,  but  diat  j)ublic  q)izkion  will  drive  it  damorouslv 
into  its  own  place*  It  iA  contagious,  aiid  must  be  discountenanoedL 
It  is^  to  be  abhorred. 

'  €.  Ministerial  coquetry  mthholdk  dimu  hUumgM.  *  When  the 
thifitory  of  v  redemption  is  fini^d,  how  many  spiritual  kwes  will  be 
lound  to.  h^ve  resulted  from  the  sins  of  those  who  ministered  ia 
holy  things!  Odd  does  not  ordinarily  bestow  ^mrj  rieh  rewards 
upon  unfaithful*  and  vicious  servants.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
altogether  withhold  the  converting  influsncea  of  his  grace  from  his 
^wn  truth,  even  when  proclaimed  by  graceless  men;  Wt  the  general 
law  of  the  spiritual  admiiljstration  is,  that  the  sins  of  the  clergy 
withhold,  blessings  from  the  Church.  How  little  advancement  ia 
Zion  could  be  expected  from,  a  ^^neration  of  coquettish  preacherss  of 
the  gospel!    Ministerial  coquetry  is  not  a.  harmless  thing.    It  is  a 

terrible  enrse.    Let  it  b^  i^horred. 

•  •  • 

.  •  •         • 

We  wiU  concloide  these  remario^  by  reeerdiag  the  example  and  tiie 
exhortation  of  that  pure^hearted  ahd  noble  nan.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green, 
afgainst  the  sin  which  has  been  held  up  to  remrobation.  It  seema 
WBkt  atthe^b^nnning  pf  Dr.  Qreim's  ministry,  Dr.  Rogers,  who  had 
been  elected  Moderator  of  the -General  Assembly,  encased  the  popi»- 
^r  young  divine  to  eupply.the  church  at  iJew  Xonc  during  hie 
absence,  whilst  he  in  turn  supplied  thechnreh  in  Philadeli^a.  Dr» 
Green  says  in  his  autobiography,  ^^Dr,  Bo&ers'  congregation  were 
at  this  time  looking  out  for  a  colleegue  for  him,  and  i90on  after  my 
return  home,  my  friend  Ebenezer  maard  wrote  me  a  lettei^  statins 
that  my  name  was.  mentioned  as  a  candidate  fbc  ^e  contemplatea 
collegiate  charge,  dud  eamesdy  tequeetinff  me,  if  I  wae  not  dispoeed 
toi  {avonr  the  movement,-  to  give*  it  a  decided  negative.  I  immedi« 
ately  wrote  in  anaifer^  that  no  OMudderatioli  ooold  takotme  fr^em  Um- 
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people  yrhoim  I  served,  ludd  that  ai^y  attempt  to  Jny  it  would  moat 
certainly  prove  abortive-    MmsTBEiAL  coquetry  I  hayb  always 

ABAOBBSD.    * 

Ia  another  part^of  hi&  writings  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  every  minister  prayerfidly  to  insider  against 
a  day  of  temptation.  ^'A  candidate  for  the  i^toral  oQce.  cannot 
be  too  ezpUcit  with  a  people.who  call  him;  he  should  say  YES,  or 


OLD  TREES,  t 


•  ^. 


Thbbb.  are  few  things  which  I  like  better  to  meet  with"  in  my 
Wanderings  than  an  old  tree.  When  I  see  one  upou  which  the 
storms  of  some  hundred  winters  have  wasted  themselves,  sad  and 
solemn  feelings  always  come  ovier  me ;  I  feel  as  ijT  I  could  CAger 
long,  about  it;  and  sometimes,  strange,  as  it  pay  appear,  I  could 
even  prostrate  myself  before  it,  in  mute  awe  and  admiration^  It  is 
not  that  there  .18  anything  very  SeatUtful  in  an  old  tree — sometimes 
it  is  even  the  reverse;  and  when  I  pause  to  look  at  some  broken 
trunk,,  with  scarce  a  mark  of  verdure  remainiiig  on  it,  my  friend 
who  is^with  me  will  pull  my  arm,  and  i^onder  what  I  see  in  that  to 
stare  at.  But  to  me,  an  old  tree  brings  with  it,  associations  of  a  very 
interesting  and  pleietsin^  character;  and  it  is  for  these  that  I  love  to 
look  at  it,  and  feel  It  kmd  of  friendship  for  it.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  delightful  idea  of  constancy  associates  itself 
with  an  old  tree. ,  Amidst  the  rush  and  j>ttsh  of  this  world's  changes, 
there  it  ..has  remaned  immovable  for.  centuries;  and  whilst  cities 
have  crumbled  away,  and  kingdoms  have  been  revolutionized,  and 
great  empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  it. has  *f  taken  root* downward,, 
and  borne  fruit  upward,"  and,  year  by  year,  its  branches  have 
spread  themselves  overhead  as  a  green  canopy,  and  it  has  helped  to 
majce  the  face  of  nature  lovelier  and  more  beautiful.  There  is  one 
tree  in  my  neighbourhood — ^I  think  it  is  said  that  nine  hundred  yei^ 
have  rolled  their  clouds  and  played  their  lightning?  over  it — ^under 
which  I  remember  gambolling  when  X  was  a  cmld;  and,  though 
m^^y  changes  have  since  the^  come  over  me,  and  I  have  had  my 
share— I  tmnk  sometimes,  'as  %  suppose  most  people  do,  more  than 
my  share — of  dark  days  and  sorrowful  ones;  though  friends  whom 
I  nad  loved  jiave  forsaken  Yne,  and  some  have  turned  away  from  m^', 
who  I  never  thought  would  have  done  so ;  I  go  now  occasionally, 
and  I  find  the  tree  unaltered : — 

<^  «<  So  waa  it  i^en  my  \\^  begatt : 

So  it  -it  hqw  I  an»  a  man  :*'— 

•    *  ''  '■  ,      " 

the  marks  of  age,  perhaps,  are  more  apparent,  bitt  it  smiles  upon  me 
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M  H  did  of  old ;  and  m  reoalling,  as  I  afanost  oam,  tb^-  swe^t  *  and 
innocent  thoughts,  and  emotions  which  I  indulged  under  it,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  dear  departed  tmes  with  whom  I  stood  at  its 
feet,  lean  almost  bring  back-  the  days  so  long  gozte,.  and  fancy 
myself  a  boy  again.  And  I.  son  not  the  only  one  "whom  this  old  tree 
hfl€|' cheered  thns  and  encouraged:  it  smiled  upon  others  before  it 
smiled  on  me;  and  it  will  eontinite  to  smile  when  Lam  gone  and 
>departed.  The  traveller  has  many  a  time  looked  upon  it,  as  he  has 
passed  the  village  in^  which  it  stands ;  and  th^  broken-down  soldier 
has  recognized  it  with  a  tear,  as  he  has  returned  after  many  battles 
to  the  quiet  home  of  his  boyhood.  For  many  a  year  the  swallow, 
returning  from  her  annual  visit -to  a  milder  climate,  has  always 
found  its  branches  ready  for  h^r  as  a  rating-place ;  and  in  many  a 
summer,  the  panting  flocks  have  sou^twd  found  under  it  a  grate- 
ful shikde:  How  many  things  are  Biere  which  the  world  haaless 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  than  it  has  to  an  old  tree! 

But  aa  old  tree  has  always  associated  with  it  thoughts  of  the  pagL 
How  maiiy  persons  have  gazed  upon  it  who  will  never  gaze  4ipon  it 
again;  and  with  what  dinereiit  emotibn/3  has  it  been  sazed  upon  at 
difRerenl;  times,  and  by  differei&t  classes  of  character!  -  The -noble 
has  gazed  upon  it  as  he  dashed  by  in  his  chariot ;  and  the  poor 
lame  neggar,  as  he  hobbledf  past  on  his  crutch.  Perhaps,  in  some 
dark  night,  when  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  the  clouds,  and  scarce 
^  star  was  seen  in  the  firmament,  and  the  cold  wind  blew,  and  the 
drizzling  rain  descended,  which  kept  all  but  the  wicked  or  the  house- 
less wanderer  within  dotors,  the  murderer  may^have  arranged  his 
plot.;  or  even  upon  the  very  ground  !over  which  its  shade  is  cast,  he 
may  Have  carried  it  into  execution;  and  the  old  tree  may  hi^ve 
listened  to  the  cry  of  the  'murdered  man,,  tad  seen  his  blood  as  it 
'  mixed  with  the  green  grass  around  it.  Centuries  ago,  the  Pmid 
may  under  it  have  offered  bis  human  sacrifice:  and  near  it,  may 
have  rattled  in  the  night  wind,  the  chains  and  bones  ^hich  hung 
upon  the  dbbet.  What  tales  it  ootdd^  tell,  if  it  could  but  speak  ta 
us;  of  En^and  in  the  olden  time ;  and  irhat  revelations  could  it  fur- 
nish of  events^  but  now  imperfectly  pictured  forth. to  us  in  the 
fictions  of  history !  Jt  has  heard  the  old  men  talk  of  Alfred  and 
6f  Canute,  of  the  Conquest  and  William  the  Korman;  the  tales  of 
'  the  Plantagenets  and  thc-Lancasters  have  been  tpld  in  its  presence; 
it^  could  speak  to  us  of  Itfagna  Charta  and  of  the  Crusader,  of  Harry 
the  Eighth  and  the  Reformation;  it  heard  men  talk,  with  glistening 
eye  of  John  Hampden  and  of  Croibwell,  and  how  they  stood  up 
ffioriously  against  tyrants,  and  pverthrew  them ;  it  Jistened  to  their 
deep  ^murmurs  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  and  to  their  shouts  of 
delight  at  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;,  it  heard  them 
while  the^  talked  in  whispets^pf  the  Plane,  and  of  the  number 
dying  daily^  and  how'  they  were  carried  in  carts,  and  thrown 
tmcofibied  into  the -grave ;.  and  it  has  aeen  how  the  world,  amidiit  its 
ups  and  downs,  has  been  going  forward  all  the  while;  and  how, 
from  all  tilings  being  &  monopbly  of  .the.few>  the  rights  of  the  itianj 
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baye  ooxne  gradaallj -to  ^be  feeognikedi.BO  that  the  ^^greateet  haippi* 
ness  of  aS"  is  likely  yet  to  become  the  politics  of  the  world.  Old 
tree  I  wilt  thou  not  open  thyself  to  ^  and  reveal  the  secrets  to 
which  thon  hast  been  a  paityt 

There  is  one  lesson  which  we  may- very  properly  le&rn  fi'Qm  the 
oontemp^ation  of  aH  old  tree.  Amidst,  all  the  changes  which  haye 
occnred .  around  it,  and  notwithstandinji  the  storms  which  have 
beaten  upon  it,  jt  has  stood  finn '  and  unmoved.  Hqw  calmly  it  has 
witnessed  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the-  crimes  and  miseries^  of  the 
world!  Ofa,^  to  be  ad  patient  a^  the  old  tree- amidst  the  storms  and 
battles  of  life ;'  ever,  amidst  changes  and  un^iertainties,  fulfilling  our 
high  duty  and  destiny !     -  .      '  >        . 

I  never  like  to  see  an  old  tree  cut  down.  When  the  woodman's 
axe  approaches  it,  and  I  observe*  upon '  it  the  mark  which  dooms  it 
to  destructidn,  my  soul  protests  indignantly  against  the  sacrilege. 
It  seems  as  if  a  part  ef  myself  were  gone,  when  an  <  old  familiar  tree 
is.  removed — as  if  one  of  my  ties^  to  t^  green  earth  were  snapped 
asunder.  But  perhaps  it. is  better  po.  My  friends-  of  all  kinds  are 
dying  away  ;  and  it  is^  weli  that  I. should. be  reminded  Bometimea  that 
I  must  soon  follow  them. 


CHURCH  RELATION. 

What  are  the  nature,  the  desiffns,  ajad  the  duties  of  the.  Church 
relation  ?    These,  are  questions  of  no  little  importance. 

L  If  ^-e  mistake  not,  serious  misapprehensions  have  been  enter- 
tained on  the  naturehof  this  relation,  giving  countenance  to  unreason- 
able expectations  on  the  part  of  some  •Christiana,  and  to  unjustifiable 
neglects  .on  the  part  of  others,  [(hese  have  perhaps  been  confirmed 
by  erroneoos  interpretations  of  some  of  the  scriptural  designations 
and  descriptions  of  the  relation.  In  tne  first  and  purcist  age  of  the 
Churchy  believers  were  called  brethren.  They  lure  so  styled  more 
than  two  hundred  times  in  the  New*  Testament.  And  although  )bhe 
more  general,  and  perhaps  characteristic  dengnation,  Christian,  has 
usurped  its  place,  especially  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  world,  yet  the 
term  brethren  is  stih  retamed  in  the  m^re  familiar  and  aiflfipciionate 
intercourse  of  the  disciples  themselves.  It  derives,  too,  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  common  relation  it  suggests  to  him  ^^who  is  not 
ashamed  te  call  them  brethren.'*  '  And  the  Saviour  seemed  to  exalt 
the  relation  thus  expressed  above 'all  others,  when,/pointin^  to. his 
ductplee,  he  said,  **  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren.  Matf. 
zii.  47—50.  -  This  term  is  used,  of  course,  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  an 
analogical  figurative  sento,  overlooking,  the  distinctions  of  sex,  and 
the    boundaries  of   families,   ^xcludmg   neither  Jew  nor  Oreeky 
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barbarian,  Scytliian,  bond  nor  free.  What  then  are  lihe  pointB  of 
analogj  between  this  and  the  familj  brotherhood  ?  Thd  imswer  to 
this  question  will  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  design  and 
the  duties  of  the  Ghristia|i  relation  thiXs  frequently  designated. 

1.  In  tracing  thi6  analogy,  the  first  and  perhaps  moBt  essential 
point  of  resemblance  that  strakes  us,  is  that  of  their  derivation  from, 
and  relation  to,  a  common  head..    Of  all  Christians  it  may  be  said, 
^^  One  is  your  Father,  which  is'in  heaven.''     ^^  They  are  all  tiie  chil- 
dren of  Crod  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."     "  They  have  received  the 
adoption ''of  sons."    And,  aldiough'  in  different  degreed,  they  ail 
resemble  their  Father  in  heaven,  /^  being  ^'enewed  after  the  image  of 
him  that  creatcfd  them,"  and -^^  being  conforQied  to  the  image  of 
GK)d's  dear  son."    As  the  result  of  tUs  relati(Mi  moreover,  they  all 
have  a  common  residence  in  the  ChurcH  of  the  living  Grod:  being 
not  only  ^' fellow  citizens  of  the  saints,"  but  ^^  members  of  the  iotue- 
hold  of  God."     ^^  Thev  all  eat  the  same  Spiritual  meat,  and  drink 
the,  same  spiritual  drmk.^'    They  have,  too,  a  common  education 
under  the  teaching  of  the  truth,  the  providence,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God; '   They  have-  also  the  same  trials,  conflicts,  supports,  hopes, 
joys.    And  they  all  look  forward  to  the  same^  glorious  inheritance. 
^'For  if  children,  then  heirs."     2.  This,  union  to  a  common  head, 
involving  a  common  residence,  table,   training,  intereats,   seems 
necessarily  to  producie  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  most  ihtiinate  fellowship.    For,  as  ignorance  of  the 
views,  tastes,  and  dispositions  of  thdiBe  we  meet,  by  giving  room  for 
doubt  and  suspicion,  tends  to  repress  social  feeling,  and  prevent  free 
.  communion,  so  familiar  acquaintance  gives  increased  occasion,  and 
scope  to  the  fivmpathies,  greatly  strengthens  the  bond  of  a  jcommon 
derivation.  '  Ghri|tians  indeed  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
living  and  mingling  together  from  infancy  ^oinaturity,  which  the 
family  relation  affords;  but  the  enlightening  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
estabHshea  the  sanie  iiitinracy.    For  m  proportion  as  one  becomes 
thus  acquainted,  imder  divine  teaching,   with  his  own  heM^,  h^ 
attains  a  familiarity  with  the  views,  and  feelings,  and  eeneral  expe- 
rience of  all  others  of  our  fallen  race  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
the  same  renewal.^    There  is  the  same  kind  of  experience  of  sin, 
repentance,  faith,  lov^,  and  new  obedience  in  all',  according  to  their 
measure.     8.  This  experience,  too,  which  Christians  have  in  common, 
creates,  as  in  the  family  brotherhood,  .a  line  of  separation  betweea 

*  Na  doubt  erery  Cfarittini  has  fomd  mora  or  Iom  of  this  eLmilj  reaembltiice  betweM 

hit  own  Tiewt  and  feeliagB,  aiid  not  odI v  tbote  recorded  in  Christian  biography,  but  those 

alio  convoyed  in  the  devotional  ezpreiaion  of  the  inspired  writers.    The  venerable  Dr* 

Alexander  has  related  a  most  'intereatiiig  illnstration  of  this.    He  sti^tes,  in  bis  iotro- 

.  dnctory  essay  to  «  Advic^  to  a  Young  Christian,"  that  the  late  pr.  Livinston  told  him, 

that  while  a  student  at  Utrecht,  he  was  accustomed  to  ineet  wiUi  a  number  of  pious  per* 

•oils,  from  the  town  and  the  University,  for  reii|ioui  conference  and  prayer.    On  one  ef 

these  occasions,  when  the 'similarity  of  the  ezercisea  of  the  pious  was  the  subject  of  cob- 

versation,  it  was  remsrked  that  th^re  was  then  present  a  representative  from  each  of  the 

fbnr  quarters  of  the  wdrld.    It  was  therefore  proposed  that  4hey  should  eech  give  s  p«^ 

.  ticular  nacpitive  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  grace  in  his  soul.    The  result  was  highiy 

gratifying  to  all  present,  as  affording  a  very  striktuig  illustration  of  the  subject  ef  coa- 

t^rsation. 
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them  and  others.  It  id  peculiar  to  themftelTee.  The  stranger  inters 
meddleth  not  with  it.  As  the  members  of  a  family,  when  tney  retire 
from  the  general  intercourse  of  society  into  their  own  homes,  are 
there  itoclnded  in  a  privacy  which  belongs  to  the  domestic  oircl&*-E{o 
although  the  Christian  is  m  the  world,  he  is  not  of  Ae  world.  He 
has  duties  and  responsibilities  here,  but  he  is  a  stranger  and  a 
piiffrim  on  the  earth.  His  Church  relation  is  expressive  of  interests, 
and  duties,  which  are  peculiar  to  idm  as  a  Christian,  separating  him 
in  important  respects  from  the  world  around  him,  and  sometimes 
arraying  against  him j  in  commbi^  With  other  Christians,  the  hostility, 
the  ridicule,  and  the  scorn  of  men.  4.  Further,  this  tie  which  arises 
from  union  with  a  common  father,  is  like  the  faaiily  brotherliood, 
indissoluble  in  its  nature.  It  rises  even  far  abov^  it  in  this^i^espect. 
I'or  though  the  .offspring  of  the  same  earthly  parents  are  united  by 
a  tie  which  nothing  but  death  can  sunder,  yet  it  "pertains  only  to  the 
present  Ufi).  In  heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in 
marriage.  Thosd  who  reach  that  blessed  abode,  are  to  live  there 
not  as  husbands  and' wives,  parents' and  children,  brothers  and 
-aistew,  mtoters  and  serranta,  neighbours  and  foUow-dti^ens,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  but  as  Christians.  No  other  relation 
will  be  recognized  there.  This  consideration  gives  to  it  an  immea- 
sureable  ^enchantment.  Cithers  may  be  sundered  by  death;  tiid 
continues  .through  eternity.-  The  tei^  brethren^  therefore',  desig* 
nates  a  most  interesting  relation  between  Christians. 

II.  What  then  is  the  design  of  this  relation?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  of  course  control,  to  a  great  exteiit,  om;  views  of  its 
obligations  and  duties.  Sotne  have  interpreted  the  term  brethren 
in  so  literal  a  manner  as  to  make  it  supersede -all  the  other  relations 
of 'life.  They  have  come  together  in  separate  settlements,  under 
separate  governments,  havine  a  community  of  goods,  and  ejideavourr 
'  ing  to  render  th^  Church  a  literal  brotherhood.*  And  even  some 
who  have  not  carried  out  this  literal  interpretation  to  its  full  .prac- 
tical extent,  yet  virtually  form  expectations  which  can  find  a  war- 
rant in  no  other  view  of  the  relation. " 


r    . 


*  SoiiMba76toaciitawtmiiitfcqrtiii»iiiterpr«ti^tioB  in  the  repreientatiteaortliepriiiii* 
five  Charch  after  the  day  of  pentecoit,  when,  it  it  aaid  in  iba  book  of  AcU,  <' All  (hat 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  thiagt  in  common ;  and  fold  their  poueaaidna^  and 
goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  ae  every  man  had  .heed.'*  Acta  ill  45,  44.  Thia  conduct 
of  the  eaHy  Ch^ttlana,  however,  waa'a  me^e  accommodation  of  themselvei,  in  the  apirit 
of  lov^,  to  their  peculiar  circamltancei.v*  A  great  multitude  had  come  np  to  the  reaat 
at  Jemaatem  from  every  part  of  4he  world.  -Three  tboniand  of  theae  atrangera,  far 
away  (rem  their  horaei,  were  converted  to  Chriitianity  on  that  day  of  Pei^tecoat.  It  was 
exceedingly  important  that  they  should  remain  long  enough  ih  Jerusalem  to  become 
theroQghTy  initiated  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and  fellowship,  fiot  th6y  bad  made  no  pro- 
visions for  so  long  a  stay.  The  Christians  residing  in  Jerusalem  entertained  themj  and 
even,  where  it  was  necessary,  sold  their  possessions  to  provide  for  their  wfnts.  ^Tl^^t' 
this  vas  not  intended  to  be  a  precedent  Ibr  a  compiuniiy  of  residence  and  goods,  is  evi- 
dent from  what  th^  Apostle  said  to  Annanias,  <^  Whilst  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own  f 
and  after  it  was  sold  waa*  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?»  It  also  appeara  from  the  fitrthsir 
fact  that  disciples  are  A>und  to  have  retained  their  own  possessions,  as  is  blear  from 
Bftary's  having  a  house  of  her  own,  as  well  as  from  several  of  the'£pistles,iii  which  the 
contributions  of  Christians  are  alluded  to  as  from  their  individusl  and' not  from  a  commoa 
fund.  No  warrant,  therefore,  can  h^  derived  (tma  these  peculiar  drQamstancea  of  the 
primitive  Charch. 


«  I 
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In  determimng  however  what  U.the  precise  object  of  this  relatioAy 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church  is  not  the  only  aasoeiadou 
of  indiiddualB  that  Grod.  bag  appointed  in;  the  world.  Had  he 
ordained  no  other  Among  meny  then  it  might  be  inferred  perhaps 
that  this  was  intended  to  swallow  up  all  the  ot}ier.  relations  of  Hfe. 
But  as  he  has  also,  instituted  the.  Family;  and  the  State,  it  seems  to  be 
clearly  intimated  that  the  Church  is  not  to  undertake  to  accomplish 
the  en4s  for  whieh  these  other*  institutions  have  been  ordained.  It 
has  no  more  ri^t  to  absorb  the  family  and  the  State,  than  they  haye 
to  absorb  it.  In  all  these  relations  we  ^e  (o  conduct  oursefveB  as 
Christians,  and  to  be  goyerned  by  the  pr^idples  of  God's  word.  But 
in  the  family  we  aire  to  act.aa  Christian  members  of  the  family ;  in 
the  State  as  Christian  citiiEens ;  and  in  the  Church  as  Christian  church- 
jnembers.  What  then  is  the  design  of  th^'  Church  in  distiaction 
from  these  other  diyine  institutions : 

Ta  this  question  i^  laWs,  its  means,  its  entire  arrangements  seem 
t^  give  an  unequiYQ(Cal  $n^er.  .  They  are  aU  directed,  and  adapted  to 

J  remote  piety  in  the  hearts  of  its  members,  and  in  the  world.  '^  And 
e  gave  some  apostles;  and  some  prophets;^  and  som^  eyangelists; 
an<^  some  pastors  and  teachers  ^  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the.ministryi,  for  the  edifying  of  the  l^y  of  Christ ;  till 
we  all  come  m  the  unity  of  ijie  faith^  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of ,  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measurld  of  the  stature  aS 
the  fulness  of  Christ."  Eph.  iv.  11-13.  The  regulation  of  our 
worldly  callings,  our  social  ties,  our  political  rights,  and  other 
temporal  interests  come  not  within  the  direct  scope  o^  the  Church.* 
And  when  we  unite  with  the  Christian  .brotherhood  intelligenUy^  it  is 
not  to  better  our  temporal  circumstances^  nor  to  advance  our  social 
position^  nor  to.  secure  any  of  tlds  world's  good  things,  but  to-  pro- 
.  mote,  true  piety  in  ourselves  ^.nd  others,  Und  to  adyance  the  kingdom 
^  and  glory  of  God  in  the  world.  Other  ends  are  incidentally  secured, 
hut  this  is  the  direct  aim;  Nor  can  a  more  important  object  engage 
the  attention  of  an  immort^  and  responsible  being.  Aj^.  it  should 
not  be  confounded  with  others,  however  desif ame,  for  promoting 
which  God  has  provided  other  institutions:  nor  should  we  be  disap- 
pointed ill  finding  that  the  Church  relation  does  not  secure  these 
for. us. 

III.  If  then  h  is  the  chief  design  of  the  Church  relation  to  pro- 
niote  piety,  and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  duties  must  cor- 
respond with  this*  And  firsts  it  very  manifestly  does  not  imply  any 
obligation,  nor  justify  any  attempts  to  renounce  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  Jife,  by  coming  together  in  separate  set^ements,  having  a 
community  of  good,  and  endeavouriAg  .to  live  as  a  literal  family. 
When  aa  individual  comes  into  the  Church,  and  becomes  a  number 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood,*  he  does  not*  cease  to  be  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  master,  or  a  citizen.  God  has  appointed  him  his  relations 
in  the  family,  and  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church ;  and  the  one 

*  Robert  Hall  diteatm  this  .general  lubj^ct  in  its  relation  to  ftolitioa  witlr  hit  uoal 
abilitj,  in  his  «  Political  Tracts,*'  which  are  contained  in  the  first  Yolnne  «^  his  -iverkB. 
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Mnnot  cmpersede  the  c^^rl  Nor  does  tbe  relatioa  farther  do  away 
tb»  ordinary  social  distinctiops  of  life.  These  have  existed  in  ererj 
period  Of  the  world;  thej^  are  ahalogots  to  the  variety  which  per- 
Todes  the  economy  of  na^e.  Tjhie'  Bible  r^oOgni^es  then^  by  giving 
rules  for  their  r^^ation.  Important  ends  kre  no  doubt  accom- 
plished, in  the  providence  of  God,  by  means  of  them.  Every  attempt 
to  avoid  them,  an4  to  establish  an  equality , of  pr<^erty,  and  social  posi- 
tion, must  be  replete  with  disappointment,-  confusion,  and  misery. 
One  who  snstaius  any  of  t;he  various  retations  of  life,  by  utiitin^  with 
the  Church  becomes  indeed,  in  the  figurtttive  sense,  the  brother  of 
all  who  are  members ;  but  he  is  not  not  thereby  bound  to  abandon  hin 
family,  social,  or  civU'position  and  relations.  The  chief 'magistrate 
of  a  city  or  commonwealth  may  find  that  his  subjects,  his  servants, 
his  children  are  all  his  brethren  in  the-Lord.  Still  they  owe  to  hiib 
that 'respect,  obedience,  and  service  which  belong  to  hi])[i  as  a  magis- 
^  trate,  a  father,  or  a  masted.*  Christianity  was  never  intended  to  do 
away  these  distinctions;  and  the  Church  was  added  *to  the  family 
and  the  State,  not  to  subvert  these  Institutions,  but  to  accomplish  a 
Afferent  end,  in  perfect  consistency  with  .  their  desim.  Nor  still 
further  does  this  relation  imply  that  all  who  sustain  it  kre  to'  folrm 
private  friendships  with  each  other.  Thidin  the^nature  of/  the  case 
would  be  imposenble.  No  person  could  live  on  silch  terms  with  all 
the  members  of  even  a  single  congregation.'  To  eay  nothing  of  thei 
endless  .embarrassments  which-  such  an  .attempt  woMd  invplve,  the 
very  enlargement  of.  the  circle  to  Bnch  an  extent  would  destroy  the 
true  character  of  a  fori^te  friendship'.  Even  in  the  Saviour's  littls 
family,  he  seemed'  himself  to  have  purtictdar  friendships  for*  Peter,^' 
James,  an!d  John.'  NOr  was  the  Church  intended  to  regulate  the 
choice  of  friends,  any  moire  than  that  of  civil,  governors,  ^artneirs  in 
busifiess^  wives,  or  servants.  Christian  principle  may  regulate  all 
these,  but  not  the^  brotherhood. 

On  the  other- hand  this  <}hureh  relation  tloes. imply  an  obligation 
to  cultivate  toward  the  brethren  a  true  Christian  love.  There^is  a 
love  which  every  meji  owes  to  every  ^other  man ;  Imt  this,  to  which  we 
now  refer,  is  more  limited  and  special  thaft '  that.  It  is  sidled 
<^ brotherly  kindness,"  and  ''love  of  the  brethren^"  to  ctistinguidi  it 
from  *'  charity',  or  love  to  mankind  generally.  It  is  an  affection  that 
jbrigina^es  in  a  peculiar  mode  of.  thinking  and  feeling,  wl^ch  is  the 
result  of  the  renewid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  love  to  the 
brethren  therefore>  not  because  they  are  in  the  same  rank  in-  life, 
or  have  the  same  degree  of  intelligence,  or  natural  attractiveness  of 
appeanmoe  4nd  manner,  Imt  because  they  are  the  cJ^dren  of  Hjk)d^ 
^' Every  oiie  that  loveth  him  that  begslt,  lovbth  huh  also  thi^t  is 

'  *  Ab  iaterefting  ilIoitraHo&  of  thii  it  foond  in  \h»  hiitor j  of  Solomoii.  When  ho  h%i. 
atcondod  the  throne,  Adonijah  penuaded  Bathfheba  to  uo  unto  tie  king,  hfir  ion,  fb^ 
Abtthag.  *<  Batbeboba  thecefbr»  w^nt  nnto  kips  Bolojnon,  to  epeak  anto  him  for 
Adongah.  And  the  king  rose  np  to  meet  her,  ana  liowed  himeelf  onfo  her  [wiiieh  wae 
the  honour  that  he  .owed  to  hii  mother]  and  then  tat  down  on  hit  throne  [which  wae  hie 
prerogattf  e  aa  king,  even  when  hit  mother  waa  the  petitioner]  and  cafied  a^  teal  to  be  tet 
ibr  the  king't  mother  |  and  the  tat  on  hit  right  hand :"  I|Ui  Eo^onred  poaitioa  indeed^ 
bat  ttill  beneath  that  of  the  throne] .  1  Kingt  ai.  )9.  * 
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1>egott6n  of  him."  1  John  y.  1.  Upon  no  point  of  doty  have  the 
Smptnres  laid  greater  stress.*  .  And  he  who  intelligently  cherisheB 
this  love,  will  act  out  all  the  other  duties  of  the  relation.  For  i>eiiig 
a  Christian  lore,  it  will  lead  its  subject  to'  seek  the  spintual  good  of 
the  brotherhood,  which  is  its  essential  design.  If  it  be  asked,  how  can 
1  do  my  part  in  securing  this  end,  the  answeir  may  be  found  in  the  very 
natur0  and.ar^angen^ents  of  .the  Church  for  proiROtiog  the  object  of 
its  institution ;  such  as  its  places  ^'  for  assembling  together, ' '  its  officers, 
its  ordinances,  and  means  of  various  kinds.  For  in  proportion  as  we 
promote  the  efficiency  and  success  of  these,  do  we  discharge  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  duty  of  this  relation.  Obviously  then,  we  must  give  a 
?ersonal^  attendance  upon  ihe  services  of  the  church.  The  early 
Ihristians.  f' continued  steadfastly  in  the.  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers,"  ^'not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  * 
We.  need  also  to  be  much  in  secret  p^aycir  that  these  means  ^of  ^raoe 
may  be  effectual-  in  accomplishing  their  ends.  .Hardly  any  isjunc- 
tioii  is  more  earnestly  ur^ed  in  the  Scriptures  than  ^^  brethren  pray  for 
US,  that  the  word  of  Ood  may  h^ve  £^e  course,  and  be  glorified." 
We  may,  too,  ^^ezhort  one  another  daily,'*  as  opportunity  is  afforded, 
atid  circumstances  may  justify.  ^^  The  strong  must  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  weak/'  ^^  if  one  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  they  which  are 
spiritual  must  restore  such.  a.  one  in  the  sj^t  of  meekness."  And 
^^  avoiding  all  root  of  bitterness,"  and  ^^as  much  as  lieth  in  u^  living 
pjBaceablywith  all  men,"  we  jnwi  siistain  jin  all  proper  ways  the 
discipline  of  the  .church.  How  invaluable  a  relation  must  that  be 
which  involves  such  duties,  even  though  it  should  secure  no  temporal 
advantages. 

The  relation,'  however,  jnvolves  the  forther  obligation>of  kindness. 
^,'Be  ye  kind  one  to.  another,"  ^' pitiful^  courteo\ui,"  are  among  the 
requirements.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  various 
distuietions  that  necessarily  obtain  in  thiki?rorld.  We  nood  all  to  con- 
tinually remember  that,  in  the  sight  of  Gtodl^  aU  are  on  a  conunon  leyel 
so  far  afl  moral  character  isiC<mcemed.  The  mere  artificial  distinct 
tions  of  society  will  soon  be  laid  a&ide,  and  we  shall  enter  the  ^ther 
world  as  naked  as  we  came  into  this*    The  QlustratiQ^  of  Paleyl' 

*  It  leemf  haSrdly  necesnry,  to  allode  to  the  pat^ag^i.  'f.Tjiif  it  tnj  comtDandraeiit, 
Ihftt  ye  loTe^one  another."  <>  By  this  shall  aft  men  know  that  fe  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
hMre  Itove  one  to  (mother*'  The  Sftvloar  calls  this  **  the  first  and  great  pommandteeat.'* 
The  apostle  Pad  styles^it  «>the  law  of  Cfarist"^-James,  *'  the  royal  law**— and  Jol^n  says, 
^  We  know  that  We  have  passed  from  death  ante  life,  becanse  we  love  the  brethren." 

t  "  A  party  of  friends  •setting  Oot  togethernpon  a  ionmey,  soon  iind  it  toi>e  best  for 
aU*side8,  that  whilA  they  are  nponthe  road,  one  of  the  .company  sh'oojd  wait  open  tlia 
rest,  another  ri^le  forward  to  seek  out  lodging  and  Entertainment,  a  third  cany  the  portr 
nanteau,  a  foorth  take  charge  of  the  horses,  a  Bfth  bear  the  pnrse,  conduct,  mnd  direct 
the  route }  pot  feigetting,  however,  that,  a»  they  were  equal  and  independent  when  they 
iet  oiit,  so  they  were  sJl  to  return  to  a  lerel  sgain  ^t  their  Joumey'*s  end.  The  same 
regard  and  respect';  the  sami  forbearance,  lenity,  <and  reserve  i^  using  their  sernce^ 
the  iame  mildness  in  delivering  commands;  the  same  stiidy  to  make  their  journey  con^ 
fortable  and  pleasant,  which  he  whose  let  it  was  to  direct  the  rest,  w^uld,  in  common 
decency,  think  himself  bound  to  obserre  towards  them,  ought  we  to  fhav  to  those, 
who,  in  the.  feasting  of  the  parts  of  hhman  socie^r,  happen  to  be  placed  withiii  our 
power,  or  to  depend  npdn  iie."^-JPtois]f't  M^,  Fhu*^  Bock  in,  Oky.  % 
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places  thii  matter  in  its  true  lieht,  and  sh(ms  bow  we  may  live 
together  in  the  vartoas  relations  of  life  as  Ghristian  brethren,  show* 
ing  all  loudness  and  courtesy  to  superiors,  -inferiprs,  and  equals, 
without  in  the  I^ast  interfering  with  distinctions  which  obtain  in 
aocietj«  .  .      * 

N...R.  S.  ■ 


^••^^•^■••••■•fc*— w-^^i**" 


,  THE  LESSONS  OF  ECLIPSES. 

An  edipse  is  a  notable  eyent  in  the  natural  world*  Attractive 
variety  is  associated  with  the  uniformity  of  its  phenomena.  Not 
only  do  difiSerent  parts  of  the  earth  witness  Jifii^rent  phases  of  the 
same  eclipse,  bat  every  part  witnesses  at  various  times 'ejclippes 
which  are  mariced  by  peouliArities.  The  writer  can  never  forget 
the  surpri^  that  overwhelmed  him,  when  travelling  dong  in  forget- 
fttkieBs  of  almanacs,  at  the  sight  of  a  new  moan  in  th^  east.  Oh 
that  splendid  summer^s  evening,  the  fuU  moon  had  risen  eclipsed; 
and  although  the  only  possilue  explanation  almost  immediately 
suggested  Uself^  yet  the  feeling  of  wander  overbore  for  some  time 
(Mrery  other.  Eclipses  do  not  happen  so  often  as  to  become  com- 
mon ;  nor  are  their  i^pearances  so  uniform  as  ever  to  become  unin* 
teresting.  There  is  diversity  in  their  unity,  as  welt-  as  similarity  in 
their  variety.    What  are  some  of  the  lessons  of  eclipses  ? 

L  Eclipses  BBisa  GoD  peominshtlt  to  ysm*  We  mean  in  )iis 
personal  relations  to  his  creatores.  Where  is  -  the  individual  that 
has  not  been  jawe-struck  by  1^6  changing  liffht  and  form  of  the  gteat 
heavenly  luminaries  ?    There  is  a  solemnity  during  an  edipse  which 

Soes  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  inankipd.  God's  agency  in 
lie  government  of  the  universe  receives  an  homfi^e  rarely  felt  at 
other  seasons.  There  is  no  speech  or  language  where  the  voice  of  such 
phenomena  is  not  heard.  Like  the  flash  ofUghtnings  or  the  rolling 
thuuder^  or  the  terrific  tempest,  or  the  volcano,  or  earthquake,  an 
edipse  is  a  messenger  that  uod  is  near*  X  feel  thy  presence,  Lord, 
in  the  power  that  veils  the^greater  an4  the  lesser  Ught.  Thou  who 
didst  set  t2iem  in  the  hei^vens,  and  iqo  upon  the  earth,  rulest  us  all 
with  Almi^htj  power!— Surely  no  rational  cxeature  can  avoid 
acknowledging  his  relations  to  a  Supreme  Being  in  the  sight  of 
these  majestic  signs  on  high.  An  eclipse  confronte  atheism  with  a 
frown  of  awe,  and  preaches  God  ^^with  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."    Its  evidence  is  intuitive;  mankind  s^  believe,  and  feel. 

II.  EoKpses  show  the  ordbr  akb  stabilitt  o^  thb  uvivbiisb.  The 

solar  system  is  arranged  upon  a  regular .  plan,  comprehending  many 

adjustments  io  secure  its  stability.    JMstutbing  forces  are  eonstantlv 

at  work.    These  very  disturbing  forces  however,  are  itiarshaUea 
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into  general  laws,  whicli  restore  tbQ  eqnilibridm;  and  thns  the 
eccentricities,  or  incidental  aberration^  of  a  plan  of  many  pdrtd  are 
controlled  into  provisions  for  its  perpetuity.  Such  a  coincidence  of 
a,djustmentfl  has  bee|i  demonstrated  by  Laplace  to  be  the  result  of 
design  and  not  of  accident ;  and  he  has  proved,  to  use  his  own  Ian* 
guage,  that  "the  secular  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  ^  the  planets 
are  periodical,  and  included  within  narrow  limits;  so  that  the  plan- 
etary system  will  only  oscillate  about  a  mean  state,  and  will  never 
deviate  froin  it  except  by  a  very  small  quantity."*  Now  the  occur- 
rence of  ei^lipses  affords  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  heavens.  Like  the  clockmaker,  who  looks  at  his  clocks 
from  time  to  time,  and  hears  them  strike  the  hour,  and  thus  deter- 
mines, their  accuracy,  so  the  astronomer,  observing  thcdial  plate  of 
the  firmament,  finds  every  motion  and  every  shadow  correct,  and 
-thus  verifies  from  time  to  time,  and  from  age  to  age,  the  regularity 
and  stability  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  clear 
that  eclipses  could  not  be  predicted,  if  there  were  no  order  and  per- 
manence in  the  system.  ^  !        .    . 

*'  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,*'  is  the  secret  of 
the  harmony  of  the  universe.  .Why  do  shadows  only  come  in 
contact  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  whilst  the  bodies  themselves 
maintain  the  distai^ces  prescribed  by  original  laws  ?  The  compli- 
cated elements  of  eclipses  have  been  axioms  from  eternity  in  the 
miiid  of  the  Divine  Architect.  Every  thing  testifies  to  order  and 
stability — to  the  never  slumbering  activities  of  an  Omnipotent  Pro- 
vidence. He  who  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  numbers^  to  a 
h^r's  breadth  the  Unes  of  obscuration  in  every  eclipse,  and  threads 
#ut  in  infinite  space  the  pathway  of  every  world. 

III.'  Another  suggestion  of  an  eclipse  is  this  power  and  THX 
CREDIBILITY  OP  8CIEVCB.  The-  achievements  of  physical  force, 
though  sometimes  stupendous,  yield  in  grandeur  and  effect  to  the 
achievements  of  mind.  The  telescope  as  far  excels  the  spade  as  a 
predicted  eclipse  is  a  work  above  a  canal.  Science  gains  a  wonder- 
ful triumph  when  it  can  feaich  forth  into  empty  space,  and  trace  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  their  courses.  That  eclipse  was  foretold 
with  matheinetical  aciiuracy  years  before  its  time;  and  all  that  ever 
have  been  in  centuries  past,  or  will  be  in  centuries  to  cqme,  can  be 
wrouffht  out  with  the  tome  unerring  certainty.  Not  only  can  the 
time  be  determined,  but  the  quantity  of  the  ecHpse  at  any  given 
place,  and  the  whole  characteristics  of  its  course  in  relation  to  the 
earth.    Diagrams  can  be  made  in  advance  with  a  precision  border- 

*  Xbe  Iftwf  of  motion  alonf  will  mot  prodDce  th4  regularity  which  we  Adnrtre  ia  Hm 
motioQt  of  the  benTeiUy  bodies.  There  must  be  an  original  a(i(ju«tmeat  of  the  syatem 
on  which  theie  lawi  are  to  act;  a  selection  of  the  arbitrary  quantities  whiclr  thej  are 
to  inToWe;  a  primitiTO  cause,  wbicb  shall  dispose  the  elements  in  doe  relation  to  each 
other,  in  order  that  re^lar  recurrence  may  accompany  constant  change  |  that  perpetoal 
motion  maj  be  combined  with  perpetual  stability;  that  derangements  which  go  on 
increasing  ror  thousands  or  for  mulions  of  years  may  finally  cnre  tbemseWes ;  ana  that 
tiie  same  laws  which  lead  the  planets  slightly  aside  A'om  tfa^ir  paths,  may  aarrowlT  llnkit 
their  denatioos,  and  tring  Ijiem  back  from  their  almost  imperceptible  wandenngs.— 
Whewett, 
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im  on  tb»t  of  the  d^ij^erreotyp^.'  Astronomy  haa  a  scrpU  of  knoir* 
ledge  almost  prophetic,  and  its  monuments  o£  glory  shine  in  the 
firmament  from  moon  to  sun,  and  from  star  to  star^' 

Eclipses,  render  important  aid  to  science  in  proving  to  the  populat 
mind  that  astromomy  with  all  its  revelations  can  be  reliea  upom. 
When  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
tlie  earth  is  95,000,000  miles,  and  that  of  the  moo;i  240,000,  ^c.  &c.^ 
mankind  wpuld  be  incredulous,  were  there  not  some  positive  apd 
ocular  proof  that  such  statejcnents  can  be^ believed.  But  the  astro-* 
nomer  takes  these  distances  in  connection  with  the  magnitudes^ 
velocities,  courses,  &c.,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  going,  through 
a  long  process  of  calculation.  Says:  ^^ Observe,  your  watch  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  1852,  at  twenty  minutes  after  11.  o'clock  at 
liigbt,  and  at  that  time  precisely  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  will  com^ 
mence;  the  total  darkness  will  extend  from  20  minutes  after  12  to 
58  minutes  after  1  o'clock  on  the  7th ;  and  the  eclipse  will  end  at 
58  minujtes  af£er  2  o'clock."  The  public  find  every  declaration 
verified,  and  are  then  ready  to  believe  all  the  teachings  of  this  won- 
derful science.  Positively  we  know  4>f  nc;  other  way  by  which 
astronomical  skepticism  could  have  been  so  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  popular  mind-  *  The*mass  of  mankind  could  not  have  been 
brought,  without  such  demonstration^,  jto  believe  in  these  enormous 
distanced,  velocities,  and  magnitudes.  But  now  all  intelligent  peo« 
pie,  capable  of  yielding  to  proof,  readily  acquiesce ;  and  no  princi* 
ples  are  more  universally  achnitted  than  the  principles  of  astronomy.. 
.  IV.  Eclipses  answer  impobtant  SOibntieio'  purposes^  For' 
example,  they  may  be  used ,  in  determinir^  longitude*  The  exact 
instant  of  immersion  or  emersion,  seen  by  two  distant  observers, 
enables  them  to  compare  their  difierence  of  time,  and,  of  course,  to 
determine  their  difference  of  longitude..  If  an  eclipse  .0cctti;s  accor* 
ding  to  the  almanac  at  London,  at  .12  o'clock,  and  it  is  seen  by  a 
mariner  at  11  o'clock,  then  he  if  15  degi'ees  west  of  London. 
Eclipses  are  of  great  use  in  determining  lunar  irr^ulariHe^ — a 
problem  among  the  most  troublesome  in  physical,  astronomy;  and^ 
the  solution  of  it  has  *  other  interesting  bearings  with  reference  to 
the  mtUual  <ietioh  cf  the  planeU  up<mw  earth  and  moon.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  Babylonian  observations  of  a  lunar  eclipse  enabled 
Dr.  Halley  to  detect  the  lunar  irregularity  termed  the  aeeeleration. 
Various  interesting  speculatiQns  respecting  the  atmosphere  of  the 
snn  and  of  the  earth,  the  cornposition  of  the  moon,  the  velocity  and 
refraction  of  Ughtj  ko.^  are  aided  by^the  observation  of  edipses. 
An  eelipse  of  the  moon  presents  to' the 'eye  a  beautiful  confirmation 
of  the  earth' 9  rotundity^  Eclipses  also  Pj^^^^  that  the  sun  is  larger 
and  the  moon  smaller  than  the  earth.  We  have  before  referred  to 
the  general  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  astronomical  calculations 
which  eclipses  afford. 

Astronomers  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  making  obser-^ 
vations  on.  these  celestial  phenomena,  Hence  expeditions  wer^ 
teo^htlj  fitted  out  to  take  positions  irithin  the  penumbra  of  the  late 
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e(^}p8s*bf  the  ann.    The  seooitfp&iLTRq;  disgi^ini  give  Bdtoe  of  Ae 
results  of  the  obserrations,  wbi^  ar«  inteuating  and  usefnl. 


>■  ths  lunJnong  kuili,  Jvn  b«I6n  loUl  acIlp*B,  npBMil  to  tn  llu  aftqt  at  Mtuhina 

1  Bnd  aong  nIlaT>  In  Oi«  moon. 
iiE.  d.  iwH  adouraA  piomiiiBiKs,  30  ■eooDill  Mtm  >»uniu«B«cf  tb«  Itm.    .ilfo,  tfaa  «*«■&  or 
riDK  of  IL^ht.  11k«  tuSlnliKl  diTer. 
Fl|^4auiwia*l«Kiti»tlundarUkstM<lMll^   Jlbk  *Sot*  M  Mu  ta  ^unkH-l   . 

-'  v.  The  calcnlatioii  of  eolipaes  h&a  eontribnted  to  IHH  AirfASCB- 
UVST  or  EITOWlBI>aB   ASD   KBLIQION   AUONa   HBN.-    AstTolog;  bu 

oeftsed  to,  &zerci3e  ite  potest  ap&U  «iiioe  Bcieuoe  1^  brok<n  it«  waad. 
Even  aa  late  U' 1652,  Evaljn  obseryes  in  bis  diarj,  "April  29. 
^o-day  way  that  celebrated  eclipse  of'  tbe  ami,  ao  macb  threatened 
DT  tbe  astrologers,  aad  vbicE  bad  bo  exceedingly  alarmed  the 
iniole  QstioD,  that  hardly  any  one  would  work,  nor  stir  abt  oi  their 
hooaes.  So  ridiculously  were  they  abused  by  igooraut  ftnd  knavish 
Btar-gazers."  In  preceding  ^^t\ai&,  eclipses  were  associated  witb 
all  sorts  of  aapentitioDS  ^anid-  ten-ors;  eoeh  as  that  the  gods  were 
making  myBterious  demoDstratious,  that  a  serpent  wae  Bwallowiaz 
the  sun  or  moon,  &g.    We  c^n  hardly  esttnute  tba  ganio  oocaaio^ 
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by  an  edipBe  st  some  pwrtiealai^  juticlnre,  as  o&  »  day  of^battle.: 
Astronomy  has,  to  a  {^re^  extent,  delivered  the  world  from  these 
superstitioiia  absurdities,  and  by  enlar^g  the  boand)aries  of  knowl- 
edge, has  promoted  both  social  progress,  and  the  eaose^  of.  religion*. 
And  here  we  .maj  remark*  that  Aatronomj  has  particolarlj  sub- 
served the  cause  -of  Ohristianjiy  in  India^  bj  showing  the  falsehood 
of  the  speculations  of  the  Brahmins  in  regard  to  the  heavjenly 
bodies  and  eclipses.  '  Science  has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  peo-^ 
ple^in  a  religious  system,  whose  sacred  books  and  teachers  had  so 
lOQff  inculcated  erronebus  views.         A 

Eclipses  have  been  of  great  ilse  in  determining  questions  o{ 
Qhronoliegy.  Thus^  on  ^e  night  of  the  battle  of  OremonOj  betweei^ 
tiie  armies  of  Vespasian  and  VitelUus,  there  was  an  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and  as  this  happened  the  year  before  the 
deiiruetion  of.  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  it  &ees  ihat  event  in  A.  P.  70» 
Sp  we  owe  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon^  incidentally  noticed  by 
Josepbus^  diortly  before. the  death  of  'Herod,  the  dstormini^tionW 
the  true  year  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity.'*'  The  darkness  at  the  ent* 
<ufiji<»i,  from  twelve  to  thvee  o'clock^  was  miraculous,  and  nob 
owing  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  aa  some  have  imagined;  for 
the  longest  possible  duration  of  a  total  eclipse  of  th^  sun  is  only 
four  minuteij  and  such  am  eclipse  cannot  occur  at  fujil  mooU,,qr  the 
time  of  the  pasaover,  at  which  time  the  crueifizion  took  place.  The 
general  aid  which  sioience  render?  to  the  cause  of  learniug  and 
religion  is  exhibited  forth  in  eclipses^ 

'  Vl.  An  eclipse  has  spiBiruAL  sugobstioks  RBULTCsra  to  M^N'ft 
OONDiTjON  AND  DfiSTiNT.  1.  Its  shadows  bring  to  mind  his  depravity. 
^*  Having  the  understanding  darkened/'  ia  one ''of  .the  results  of 
sin-*-a  result  aS'  infallibly  secured,  by  dkobedience  as'  the  hidihg  of 
the  sun  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon..  The  midpight  of; the 
unregenerate  19  brought  on.  through  the  workings  of  a  depraved 
^nature  under  the  dominion  of  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  H^ve  you  marked  the.  sradual  motiow  of  ml  eclipse,  tho 
sure  and  steady  progress  of  its  obscuration  !  Thus  did  temptation^ 
slowly  but  fataUy.eneroaeh  upon  the  mental  and  moral  purity  e£ 
oar  &r8t  parente ;  thus  does  temp^tion  steal  ever  the^  sphere  of  our 
own  spiritual  life  and  shut  it  out  from  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
day.  2.  An  eclipse  frefigures  hope  aiMdst  prevailing  gloofn.  ^A. 
total  eelipse  rarely  occurs  on  any  one  point  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  vast  majority  ^f  eclipses  are. partial;  and  the  darkness,  which, 
causes  terror  and  ffloom,  soen  disappears  in  tiie  restored  fight  andl 
beauty  of  i»  inviting  slg^.  Nature,  providence,  and  redepiption 
brine  hope  to  mankind.  There  is  hope  for  the  sinner  in  all  th^ 
.  desolation  of  bis  wo^ .  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  dunes  belnnd  the* 
cloud  of  intervening  judgment :  and  m  the  midst  of  .indications  of 
^^  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  thore  are  also  invitations  of 
pardon  divinely  iUuminating  oar  day  of  probatiou.    &•  An  eQlipse» 
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bas  a  word  of  eomrfort  to  the  children  of  VgkU  Behold,  brethren, 
the  hiding  of  God's  fayoqr  is  only  tempora;ry;  it  soon  returns  to 
the  eye  m  fidith.  Or  has  bereayement  bt'ought  gloom  into  Yonr 
dwelhings,  or  adyersity  of  any  kind  obscured  your  prospects?  Then 
remember  that  sorrow  may  endnre  for  a  tiight,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning.  As  the  shadoV  passes  aw&y  from  the  sun,  so  will  dis- 
ciplinary proyidences  disappear  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  time, 
and  there  .shall  be  light  and  peace  at.  eyentide*  4.  An  eclipee  is 
suited  to  recall  to'th^  mind  the  end  of  the  world.  It  hot  only  does 
this  by  the  apprehension  of  judgment  irtiieh  conscience  associates 
with  unwonted  displays  of  dlyine  power,  but  by  the  language  and 
imagery  which  Scripture  employs,  with  at  least  a  remote  re^ence 
to  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  "'The  sunshall  be  dark- 
ened and  the*  moon  shall  not  giye  her  light  •  •  •  .  and  the 
angels  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one 
end  of  heayen  to  the- other/'  In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  heayens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  '^Tirne 
shall  be  no  longer."  '  6.  Finally.  An  eclipse  suggests  the  glory  of 
the  heavenly  statey  which  .needs  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
mpon.  No  obscuration  of  diyine  radiance  will  yisit  the  habitations 
of  the  saints.  •  No  shadow  of  din,  or  sorrow,  or  death)  shall  inter- 
vene., There  shall  be  no  night  there.  The  glory  of  God  shall 
lighten  the  heayenly  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lamb  shall. be  the. light 
thereof.  Then  shall  ^^the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the. sun,"  and 
rejoiqe  for  eyer  amidst  the  higher  glories  of  the  Uniyerse  and  the 
rewards  of  finished  Redemption. 


'  A  MAN,  A  WOMAN,  AND  A  CHILD. 

>  A  FSW  Christian  friends  were  recently  admiring  the  character  of 
one  of  their  acquaintances,  and  descanting  u|>on  his^  yirtuea  and 
graces.  One  of  them  remarked,  f'l  admire  him  for  his  manly 'firm- 
tiess  and  independence  in  sustaining  the'  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  the  community."  A  second  friend,  who  acquiesced  in 
tiie  correctness  of  this  estimate,  added,  "And  I  particularly  admire 
him  for  his  gentle  courtesy  of  deiheanor.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
true,  kind-hearted  woman."  ^^Yes,"  immediately  replied  a  third 
friend,  ^^And  I  admire  him,  because  he  is  guileleiss  as  a  child." 
"Well,"  exclaimed  a  lady,  who  oyerheaard  the  conyersation,  "you 
faaye  made  him  out  a  remarkable  character.  jHe  is  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  child!"  And  so  he  i^as  in  each  of  the  characteristics  named« 
This  conversation  led  me  to  the  following.thoughts: 
1.  The  besf^form  of  Christianity  is  that  which  presents  the  lore- 
liest  comMncUion  of  its  graces.  Ey^ry  true  Christian  is  belieTed  to 
possess  the  substance  of  eyery  grace.  Loye,  which  is  the  general 
attribute,  includes  eyery  form  of  yirttie  and  goodness.    But  obserya- 
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b -ir  tion  teaehes  that  wlulst  many  Cihrifltians  ex^el  in  particular  qualities^ 
mi  ibnd  iblmost  every  one  has  something  that  m^y  be  admired,  few 
possess  a  eomplet€ne%B.oi  Christian  character.^  This  is  the  prevalent 
m  defect  which  mars  the  evidences  of  sanctificatipn.  A  firm  indet>en« 
den,ce  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,. is  worthy  of  all  .imitanon. 
Sut  why  need  it  be  dissevered  from  gentleness  und  meekness? 
fsk  Why  not  let  there  be  superadded,  kind-hearte^  courtesy  andgniie- 
l9s  less  simplicity  7  How  transcendently  heautiful  in  this  world  of  ruin 
i,:i'  is  a  spiritu^  temple,  whose  proportions  are  arranged. according  to 
«ea  the  science  of  the  Scriptures,  anjl  where  each  part- is  not  only 
^  admirable  in  itself,  but  derives  increased  effect  from  the  general 
«  harmony  which  pervades  thd  whole?  '  Few  persons  seem  to  possess, 
I  ^  .  at  the  present  day,  that  completeness  of  character  so  necessary  to 
the  fuU  iUustration  of  Ghristianity.  [The  combination  of  graces 
springs  from  divine  power  and  goodness,  and  is  lovely  alike  to  the 
eye  and  to. the  heart. 

2.  How  valuable  is  the  exampU  of  Chrut  as  the  sta)idard  of  a 
perfect  reliffious  experience!  Law  alid  precept  impart  knowledge, 
out  life  and  example  reduce  requirement  to  practice,  supply  hope, 
and  win  to  imitation.  Every  virtue  was  blended  with  a  divine 
radiance  in  the  perfect  character  of  our  Lord.  Though  a  Reformer 
among  men,  the  fixedness  of  purpose  involved  in  his  great  mission 
wias  seen  in'  union  with  the  most  expressive  condescension  and  the 
most  tender  simplicity.  Christian !  with .  such  an  example  before 
you,  well  may  you  be  in  spirit  a  Biauj  a  woman,  and  a  child,  har^ 
monizing  sex  and  age,  and  exemplifying  human  nature  in  its.  Christ* 
^e,  most  perfect,  and  sweetest  aspect*  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  divine  example,  and  pray  for  thy  grace  to  change  me  into 
thine  image  from  glory  to  glory!     - 

8.  Human,  nature  is  very  /K^rverte.— Not   only  does  religion 

develope  itself  in^perfectly^  but  alas,  how  $lo%oly  does  the  spiritual 

overcome  the  carnal.    Look  at  the  character  of  the  aged  believer, 

who  has  had  a  life  time  of  prayer  and  privilege,  and  yet  how  much 

^         remains  undone!-  The  explanation  of  defective  development  in 

^,  Ghfistian  character  and  of  slow  growth  in  any  of  its  graces,  is  to  be 

P         found  alone  in  the  human  heart,  which  ^^is  deceitful  above  all -things 

^         and  desperately  iHcked." 

^  4.  The  change  from  corruption  to  incorruptiori,  from  this  mprtal 

<f  to  immortality,  is*  the  glorious  end  of  a  Christian's  hope.    No  excel-* 

'  lenoe  of  attainment  here  below  is  perfect.    Our  best  services,  our 

!  most  vigorous  jnraces  cannot  endure  the  test  of  the  all  scrutinizing 

}  eye  of  a  holy  God.    The  loveliest  combination  of  Christian  virtues 

'  is  tainted  with  the  earthlv.    As  the  daguerreotype  fails  in  its  execu* 

tion  in  countries  where  the  atmosphere  interrupts  the  free  action  o( 
light  and  produces  its  triumphs  of  art  only  in  climates  congenial  to 
its  transparent  aims,  so  the  believer's  resc^nblance  to  his  Lord  is 
pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  until  ^^all  that  is  in  part  is  done 
away"  in  the  Ught  and  presence  of  the  Lamb.  '^  Oh,"  said  a  dying 
saint^^^I  long  to  be  more  like  my  Lcurd."    In  Heaven  the  impenect 
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resemblsnoe  mb  hh  finkhed  i^h  tibe  oroim^f  glo^T)  wUoli  the  Lonl^ 
the  righteous  judge,  wiU  give  to  all  them  that  lotre  Im  appearing. 
QThen  will  eyery  tme  believer  he  a  man,  a  womto,  and  a  chQd,  ixk 
tiie  universal  qualities  whioh  adom*the  redeemed  forever  amidst  the 
praises  and  the  work  ef  eternity.  '  . 

r    •      ^  <5  Then  aUall  I  tee)  tad  bear  and  IcaoWy . 

All  I  desired  or  wished  below  f 
And  eiVery  power  find  «weet  employ  ' 

In  thftt  etenul  wofid  of  joy.'* 


^irt«i 
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TRUST  YOTIR  CHILDREN  WITH  CHRIST. 

A  TEW  years  ago  I  had  efaarge  of  a  missionary  parish  in  the  sbIm 
arbs  of  <me  of  our  large  cities.  My  labours  extended  over  ^te  a 
large  space  thickly  4iettiedy  imi  composed  almost  entirely  at  ibn 
labouring  olasses.  There  w«re  bat  few  Ohiastiaais  and  few  church* 
goers. 

.  One  day  aa  I  was  visiting  a -sick  man,  the  lAfTsiGan  happened  to 
be  present,  and  he,  told  me  that  he  laA  just  been  viditing  a  pow 
woman,  whom  he  thought  was  rapidly  appj^oachinc  her.  end,  and 
fron^  her  eonversatbn  he  thought  she  would  be  glad  to  see  a  minis- 
ter.   He  pointed  me  out  the  hotoe,  and  I  went  immediately. 

I  was  shown  up  three  pair  of  stairs  into  a  small  room,  wheve  the 
sick  Womauvwas  lying,  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption* 
Thet'oom^as  neat  and  deui,  although  tbc'QiarkB'nf  poverty  were 
every^wbere.  But  what  pleased  nto  more  than  all,  was  a  small  Bible 
which  I  saw  lying  upon  the  bed,  and  which  had*  evidently  been  just 
kid  down.  I  tdd  her  tiiat  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  she  drew  her 
eonsolatioa  £r6m  such  a  source.  *  She  siud  tiiatwas  now  her  only 
solace,  ihait  the  world  was  fast  Toceding  from  her.  I. inquired  into 
her  istate  of  mind;  and  such  a  deep,  spiritual  kuowle^ge  of  Bible 
truth  I  hi»re  seldom-  heard  brfore.  i  was  amazed,  and  eat  delisted 
and  instmoted,' listening  to  her  apt  quotation  of  promSses  suited  to 
her  peculiac  situation. 

'  I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  die  f  She  was  'sQoit  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  dien  in  tears  said,  ^^as  fbr  myself  I  am.ready  and  anzioua 
to  go  and  be  with-  my  Saviour;  but  0,  how  can  I  leave  my  little 

flrl,  (a  little  babe  about,  a  year  old)  in  thissinfiil,  heartless  world." 
aakra iier Jf  ikcr  hiMbsmd  was  a  jttoiui in^M.  'fiheaaidy  ^^0  Sii^if 
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I  erer  prayed  ta  Ood  fof  anything  in'  xny  lift,  it  watf  that  God 
mfght  give  me  a  godly  huBbana,  and  he  has  done  it.  I  have  every 
thing  to  comfort  me  in  him."  '  ^  .   . 

'  I  then  dire<)ted  her  to  the  .wonderful  premi^ea  of  the  Saviour, 
•eepecially  to  the! chihlren  oif  believers,  and  nrged  her  to  lay  her 
child  in^  the  bosoin  of  h^r  Saviour,  ^nd  he  would  be  more  than  rather 
and  mother  ta  it.  She  said  she  knew  the  truth  but  lacked  the  faith* 
I  prayed  with  her  and  left  her. 

I  saw  her  several  tim^s  afterwards.  She  had  resigned  her  babe 
to  the  keeping  of  Jesus^and  was  waiting  cheerfully  for  her  depar- 
ture. N     - 

I  Was  called  awi^y  at  this  juncture  to  attend  one  of  the  judica* 
torjies  of  the  Church,  and  when  I  returned  «be  was  ^ead.  She  died 
believing.  '         '      « 

Now,  i  have  related  this  incident  to  direc.t  attention  to  a  tempta- 
tion which  believing  mothers  are  ^more  or  less  subject  to  in  their 
dying  hours — the  fear  of  leaving  their  children  alone  in  the  world. 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  evil  is;  to  consecrate 
their  children  more  .entirely  to  the  Saviour  wkile  they  are  in  life 
aad  health.  It  is  a  duty  and-  a  privUege  too  Uttle  attended  to, 
even  by  the  best  of  mothers.  There* should  be  more  Hannahs 
in  the  Church.  Lend  your  children  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  they 
live.  This  would  remove  the  bitterest  dregs  from  the  cup  whicn 
the  dying  mother  ^irinks; — and  if  the  child  should  be  taken  first, 
"what  a  etrong  consoAation  would  it  be,  th^t  the  Lord,  had  but 
taken  his  own  to  be  with  him  in  glory. 

This  is  the^  very  essence  of  Baptism,  but  How  do  we  turn  the  holy 
Ordinance  into  a  mere  form!  D. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


'tmAtn  or*  a  ■xavAirr. 


Thb  relation  of  master  and  servant  does  not  necessarily  consist 
in  ties  of  selfish  interest,  but  from  it  ofttimes  springs  the  sihcerest 
bonds  of  afiTection.  .  It  is  one  of  close  alliance,  of  mutn^al  depend- 
ence, and  of  tender  sympathy.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
firom  a  i^ear  relative,  may  illustrate  these  feelings.'  It  reveals  a  sad 
scene  in  domestic  life,  and,  is  dr«wn  only  for  the  ey^  of  those  who, 
though  distant,  mingle  their  grief  and  tears  with  those  of  the 
writer,  over  her  long  valued  friend  and  servant.  M.  J. 


«« 


A  few  day»  after  I  wrote  you,  we  were  called  to  part  with  ov  poor  C- 


8he  had  isaproTed  so  muoh  uhder  under  Dr.  T.'s.  treatment,  (who  bad  been 
called  in  with  Dr.  D.,)  that,  although  we  did  not  expect  her  to  reeoTer,  we  had 
no  idea  that  she  was  bo  near  her  end.  On  Monday  morning  when  I  aeked  ' 
how  she  felt,  dhe  said  ihe  had  a  bad  night,  and  felt  wibak.  We  were  with  her  ' 
all  the  morning*  She  told  Us  to  look  at  her  feet — ^the  swelliiig  was  all  gone. 
I  thoujdit  this  a  bad  dgn.  A:bonl  haii  past  1  o'oleek  I  went  in  to  see  her^  aud 
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obeerved  that  h^r  Ungem  wore  oool-^told  my  sifltor  to  give  her  some  tarotfi, 
-which  she  tpok  with  great  reliBh — said  it  was  'good.'  I  asked  mother  to  spread 
some  mustard  plasters,  and  sent  imniediately  for  the  Doctor.    I  put  the  pi 


suddenly, 

slight  change'  passed  over  hei^  coi|ntenai^ce,.an({  ishe  expired ^thout  a  groan! 
Air. happened  in  about  ten  minutes  from  tbe  time  t  came  in.  ^.  and  myself 
were  with  her,  P.  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  aud  just  at  the  moment  of  her  death, 
the  Dr.  and  ^motheir  came  in.  i^^anny  and  Elser  performed  the  last  offices  for 
her*  She  loolted  so '  calm  and  natural  in  dea^,  we  oojild  not  realise  that  she 
would  not  wake  and  speak  to  us  again  I  We  stood  by  her.  cold  remains  and 
wept;  the  -children  cried  bitterly,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  lost  a  lon^  tried 
friend.  I  always  .thought  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  have  her  with  us  m  this 
laihd  of  stran^rs,  aifd  it  was  mT  impression  that  she  would  stand  around  my 
own  bed  of  sickness  alidof  deie^th;  but  it  has  pleased  GK>d  to  remove  he^  t9  a  bet- 
ter world.  Bhe  was  .the  most  cheerful  patient  sick  person  I  ever  saw — not  a 
complaint,  always  grateful  and  happy.  She  had  told  your  brother  to  tell  you, 
some  daj^  before  her  last  attack,  *  Tefi  Miss'Marr  I  have  done  what  she  made 
me  proimse  when  she  told  me  'good-bye/  I  haute  begun  t^proff,*  Tour  brother 
and  Bey.  C:  S.  oftoA  conversed  .with  her,  and  thought  she' gave  dear  evidence 
of  a  cha^e  of  Heart.  Every  Sabbath  afternooA«  the  childrSii  would  eo  -out  and 
read  the  ifibte  to  her,  and  she  would  seem  so  much  more  interested  Uian,I  had 
ever  known  her'befote.^  ThQ  next  afternoon,  your  brother  perfon^ed  her  funeral 
service.  We  and  some  of  ^r  near  neighbeuts  were  piresent,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  her  coloured  firiends.  Her  coffin  was  very  neady  made,  oovereid 
with  black,  and  lined  with  Vrhite,  and-  ^pur  brother  nad  her  laid  in  her  last 
resting  place.  We  shed  tears  of  real  gnef,  and  ^u  cannot  think  how  we  felt 
as  ^e  saw  her  removed  from  us  for  ever  1  The  yard  looks  desolate  without  her. 
We  fancy  that  we  ean  see  her  standing  about  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  with  her 
ifan  in  her  hand,  looking -after  the  little  matters  in  the  yard,  and  so  cheerful 
with  the  children  around  her.  But  you  have  passed  through  tfie  same  trial, 
and  know  ezaptly  how  we  feel.  We  do  f^el  resignation  to  what  God  appoints 
us,  and  while  We  feel  the  afflictive  stroke,  our  only  desire  is  to  have  it  sanctified 
to  eiir  souls' eternal  good.'^  ♦    * 


I    •  •  • 

MODiE>RATORS  OF  THE  OENBBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Thibo^e  have  been  aixtj-three  General  AssembEes  of  our  Church, 
and  of,  coarse  there  have  been  as  many  Moderators.  Of  these> 
32,  being  more  than  half,  are  no  longer  nnmbered  with  the  living. 
The  first  18  on  the  list  are  dead. .  Of  the  81  survivors,  1  is  In  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  4  joined  the  New-scbool,  l^avin^  26  in  our 
Church.  Of  these  26,  %  reside  in  Pennsylvania,  &  in  New  Jeriejj 
4  in  New  York,  8  in^uth  Carolina,  2  in  Virginia^  2  in  Kentucky^ 
1  in  Maryland,  1  in  Ohb,  1  in  Iowa,  and  1  in  Tennessee.  Of  the 
26'  it  is  believed  tKat  6  are  over  75  yeats  of  age.  The  youngest  is 
said  to.  be  over.  88  years  of  age.  Of  the  whole  number  (63),  16 
were  at  the  time  of  theit  eleptioa  residents  of  New  York,  16  of 
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'Pemi^Ivaniay  10  of  New  Jersey,  5  pf  yirgiiua,'5  o^  South  CaroKna, 
4  of  Ohio,  i  of  Marylaniii  2  of  Kentuc^,  %  of  Tennessee,  and  1 
of  North  Carolina.  From  this  time  forth,  it  is  probable  that  as^ 
tnanj  of  the  survirors  will  die  in  a  term  of  years  as  there  will  be 
names  4Mlded  to  the  list.  *  The  Moderators  of  the  Assemblies  of 
1807,  1808,  1811,  1816,  and  1818,  stQl  sarTire,  and  are  Dr9.*A. 
Alexander,  P.  Milledoler,  E.  Nott,  W.  NeiU^  and  J..  J.  Janeway. 
. ,  Such  a  review  suggests  many  thonghte. 

1.  How  short  is  human  life.    It  is  a  shadow,  a  vapour* 

2.  How  vain  are  all  earthly  things.    They  pass  away.' 

8.  How  pleasing  the  thought  that  there  is  but  one  faipily  of  Ood 
named  in  heaven  and  earth* 

4.  What  an  assembly  the  redeemed  will  constitute  in  heaven. 
^'AU  the  elite  of  the  universe  will  be  there." 
.  5*. 'The  brightest  of  allthe  throng  above  will  probably  be  some 
one  who  lived  and  died  unknown  to  fame  on  earth. 
'   d.  If  any  who  have  filled  high  offices  in  the  Church  shall  come 
short  of  heaven,  how  terrible  their  damnation  will  be.      '    ' 

7.  ^ow  kind  is  God  to  his  aged  servants.    ^'  Even  down  to  old 
age  I  am  he,  und  to  hoar  hairs  I'will  carry  thee«''  X+T. 


ORIGIN    OP   THE   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    IN    NEW^ 

YORK.* 

Mr.  Editor — According  to  promise  given  in  a  former  number, 
I  send  you  another  letter  of  the  Rev,  James  Anderson  to  Principal 
Sterling  of  Glasgow,  containing  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  rresbyterianism  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  ,  J.  F. 

H  iw  ToBK,  Debember  8y  1717. 
Bight  B«r.  and  Dear  Sir. 

Your  very  useful  and  acceptable  letter  of  12th  August  last,  I 
received  September  9th  via  Boston,  and  communicated  to  oiir  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York  and  Long  Island,  and  several  :other  of  my 
brethren,  ifi  whose  name,  and  at  whose  desire,  I  do  hereby  return 
you  hearty  thanks  for  the  care,  diligence,  and  pain^  you  have  taken 
in  and  about  the  affairs  therein  contained;  and  am  assured  that 
your  Synod  shall  have  the  hearty  sentiments  and  expressions  of 

Satitiide  of  ours  when  it  meets  at  Philadelphia  in  September  next, 
oubt  not  but  what  shall  bd  or  is*  raised,  even  within  the  boi^nds  of 
your  Synod,  will  be  of  very  remarkable  benefit  to  some  poof  places 
and  people  among  us,  for  which,  I  am  confident,  you  and  your 
worthy  brethren  can't  mbs  of  your  comfortable  reward ;  aad  in  the 

■*  ■  •  » 

*  Wa  ara  greaUy  indebted  to  J>r.  Fenyth  for  thia  inporttnt  letter,  never  before  pub- 
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mean  time,  yon  h^ye  thB  blesslngft  dii4  IjiQ  prayers  pf  a  giwt  ntmy 
poor  serious  souls  soattered  op  aqd*  down  here,  who  in  dae  time 
expect  to  be  sharers  in  the  fruits  of  your  oare  and  bounty  towards 
them*  ^ 

Dear  Sir,  I  know  your  concl^ri^and  endeavours  for  the  adTianoe* 
ment  of  the  public  interest  of  religion,  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  Mediator's  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  such  aa 
need  no  excitement  from  any  thing  I  can  say.  The  inward  joy, 
comfort,  and  satisfaction  aris^g  in  your  breast  on  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  doing  good,  and  being  in  any  way  aervieeable  to  your 
great  .Lord  and  Master,  together  with  the  hopes  of  the  gracious^  bat 
yet  glorious  rewards  which  follow  on  i|uch  seryices,  are  motWea 
which  it  but  poorly  becomes  me  to  be  so  much  as;the  remembraneer 
pf  to  you,  for  exciting  you  to'  go  on  and  continue  (as  you  have  to 
our  ffreat  satisfaction  and  conrfort  begun)  to  a^ent  our  cause^  and 
plead  with  our  mother^  that  she  may  be  preyailed  upon  yet  further 
to  extend  her  bowels  of  care  and  compassion  towards  us,  her  poor 
scattered  children  in  these  remote  cofnevs,  that  we  maybe  some  way 
put  in  a  better  capacity  not  only  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our 
Lord's  dominions  in  these  wild  heathenish,  wildernesses,  but  also 
adyancjng  the  credit  and  reputation  of  our  dear  mother,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  places,  and  amon^  people  here,  where  great  pains  and 
diligence  haye  been,  and  yet  are  tahen  to  bring  her  under  ignominy 
and  disgrace. 

Since  I  wrote  first  to  you,  your  answer  to  which  I  haye  now 
before  me,  I  wrote  agajn  much  to  the  ^ame  purpose,  about  three  or 
.four  months  ago,  by  the  Bey*  Mr.  John  Hampton,  one  of  our  minis- 
ters, who,  for  his' health  and  other  necessary  business,  is  obliged  to 
go  to  his  natiye  country.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  therdin  gaye  you  an 
account  of  our.  Presbytery's  beii\g  constituted  into  a  Synod,' consist- 
ing of  four  Presbyteries,  viz.,  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  wherein 
are  seyen  ministers;  Presbytery  of  ^[ewcastle,  six  ministers;  Pres- 
bytery of  Snowhill  fiye  congregations;  Presbytery  of  New  York 
and  Long  Island  fiye :  in  each  of  which  Presbyteries  there  are  either 
9ome  .yacancies  of  places  where  ministers  haye  been  settled,  or 
places  we  expect  in  a  little  time  shall  be  settled. 

This  place — the  oity  of  New  Tork^«where  I  now  am,  v^  a  place 
of . considerable  moment,  and  yery  populous,  consisting,. as  X  am 
informed,  of  about  three  thousand  families  or  householders*  It  is 
a  place  o£  as  great  trade  alnd  business  (if  not  more  now)  as  any  in 
North  America.  In  it  are  two  ministers  of  the  Cl\urch  of  England, 
two  Dutch  ministers,  one  French  mihister,  a  Lutheran  minister,  an 
Anabaptist,  and  also  a  Quaker  meeting.  The  pliftce  did  at. first  en- 
tirely belong  to  th^  Dutch.  After  the  English  had  it,  eudeayours 
were  used  by  the  chief  of  the  people  who  thbn  understood  English, 
towards  the  settlement  of  an  English  dissenting  minister  it  it,  and 
accordingly  one  was  called  from  New  England,  who,  after  he  had 
preached  some  t^e  here,  haying  a. prospect  a^d  promise  of  more 
money  than  what  he.  had.  among  the  di£»enters^  went  to  Old  £ng* 
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Ujiij  took  cirdent.  firom  the  Bishop  of.  Londop,  snd  cuno  bsck  here 
aamimster  of  tbe  SatabUshed  Oburoh  of  England.*  Hei^  he  j^ 
i9>  has  doue^  and  still  is  d(Riig  what  he  oaB  to  ruin  tho  dissenting 
interest  in  l^e  place,  verifying  the  old  saying,  ^^  omnia  apofAataest 
9eeUt  «iMe  o^or."  Afterwards. endeayours  were  used  again  and  a^ain 
by  the  famonn  Mr.  Franois  Makemioi  Mr.  M(^iui>  and  others 
towards  the  dettlement  of  a  Scots  ohoroh  in  this  oity,  bat  by  tha 
arbitral^  management  and  influence  of  a  wicked  high-flying  gorer* 
norit  v.h.0  preceded  his  exceUeney  Brigadier  Hunter,  our  present 

Spyemor  (may  the  Lord  bless,  and  long  preeerye  him)  that  business 
as^  been  hitherto  impeded,  aaad  oould  nerer  be  brought'  in  a  likely 
way  to  bear. 

The  last  summer,  I  being  proyid^tially  here,  and  being  ohKged 
to  stay  here.aboiit  business,  the  matter  of  a  month,  at  the  desire  o£ 
a  few,  especially  Scots  people,  preached  «aeh  St^bath.  Thou^Ii 
there  wero  pretty  many  hearers,  yet  these  were  not  able  and  wil* 
ling  to  do  any  thin^  towards  the  setting  forward  mch  a  work^  K 
few  there  were  willing  to  do  their  uttermosi,  but  so  few  that  I  had 
email  grounds  to  suppose  that  any  tfagbig  dfectual  eould  be  done. 
Some  time  before  ,our  last  Synod,  this  eimall  handful  with  some  few 
others  that  had  joined  them^  came  to  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle^ 
desiring  a  transportation  of  me  from  Newcastle  to  liew  York,  which 
Idle  Presbytery  referred  to  the  Synod^  then  ifoon  to  meet.  The 
Syuod  haying^a  prospect  of  getting  Newcaptle  supplied  by  a  young 
man,'  one  Mr.  Robert  Gross,  lately  come  fh>m  the  nortii  of  Ireland^ 
transported  me  hither*  The  people  here  who  are  fayourers  of  Our 
Church  and  persuasion^  as  I'yo  told  you,  are  yet  but  few^  4uid  none 
of  the  richest,  yet  for  all  I  am  not^widiout  hopes  that  with  God's 
blessing  they  shall  in  a  little  time  increase.  Some  are  already 
come  to  fiye  in  the  city,  and  more  are  expected,  whose-  language 
would  not  allow  them  to  join  with  the  Dutch  or  French  ehnrches, 
and  whose  .consciences  woul^  not  allow  them  to  join  in  theseryice 
of  the  English  Church.  The  chief  thing  now  witnting,  in  all  appear* 
ance,  with  Qod's  blessing,  to  render  us  a  growing  and  flourishing  con* 
gregation,  is  a  good  large  conyenient  church  to  congregate  in.  Some 

Eroposals  are  now  on  foot  towards  the  building  of  one,  butlmildhig 
ei^e  beinff  yezy  costly,  and  conyenient'  ground  to  build  Such  a 
church  on  being  yet  more  costly,  and  the  handful  of  people  that  are 
here  haidng  their  hands  full  to  do  towards  the  necessary  support  of 
their  minister,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  ^o  through  with  the  building 
of  such  a  house  as  the  place  requires  without  the  assistance  of  our 
friends.  The  crying  necessity  of  haying  the  gospel  and  gospel 
ordinances  dispended  purely  in  our  lanffuaffc  here,  this  .seeming  tp 
be  the  time  for  carrying  on  such  a  work  whfle  things  are  so  mode* 
rate  at  home,  and  while  we  haye  such  a  wise,  moderate  goyemor 

here ;  together  with  the  hopes  of  the  growing  of  our  interest,  and 

.  "« 

*  We  do  not  retnember  to  bave  eliewhera  met  with  thii  aocpui^t  of  the  oipgin  of 
Episcopacy  in  New  Yoric. 
t  I<ord  C6fnb«fy,  Gof^mior  from  17Sa*-6f  ft  bifoCed  high  ch«r6hflifta. 
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tbe  hopes  of  some  assistanee  from  our  brethren  at  home,  At  least  in 
the  bnilding,  were  the' chief  conaiderationB  moving -the  Synod  to 
transport  me  hither,  and  begetting  a  willingness  in  me  to  comply 
with  the  Synod's  act. 

I  believe  -by  this  time  yon  «mell  my  drift.  I  dont  know  how  to 
begin  to  beg  any  more,  at  your  door,  lest  I  should  be  reckoned  ^to 
use  our  awn  Scots'  word)  misleard.  But  if  any  of  yonr  substantial 
snerchants,  or  if  seme  other  Synod  could  be  prevailed  npon  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  building  of  a  Scots  church  here,  0 1  hpw  accept- 
aUe  would  it  be  to  us,  and  how  serviceable  to  religion  and  our 
interest  in  this  place.  Several  of  our  Scots  merchants  trade  hither, 
and  I  doubt  not  more  wilL  When  before,  now  they  have  come, 
understanding  neither  Dutch  nor  French,  they  were  obliged  ^ther 
to  stay  at  home,  or  go  to  the  Ohurcb  of  England,  or  worse,  which 
has  been  the  occasion  of  some  mischiefis,  wickedness^  and  ineon- 
yeniences,  which  I  hope,  if  4fai8  work  of  God  succeed,  shall  be  in  a 
great  meaSure~pr^ vented  hereafter. 

I. am  afrud  1  have  wearied  you.  May  the  choicest  blessingrboth 
of  the  upper  and  nether  springs  be  plentifully  poured  out  on  you 
and  yours!  May  the  Church  of  Scotland  be  ever  preserved  from 
anti-christian,  gbperstitious  dross  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship !  May  practical  godliness  be  had  more  and  more  in  esteem 
and  renown  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  person^ !  May  your 
faiuous  universities,  especially  that  whereof  ybu  are  Principal, 
flouriskand  prove  nurseries  &r  God !  These  are  and  shall  be  the 
petitions  4iknd  prayers  of  one  who  desires  an  intisrest  in  yours,  and  at 
present  remains,  very  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  your' truly  affection- 
ate  and  obliged,  though  worthless  brother  and  servant, 

Jambs  Andbbso^. 

P.  Si — Pi^ay  sir,  do  not  forget  the  business  of  the  young  men, 
,  merchants,  I  wrote  before  of.  I  would  gladly  be.  remembered  to 
Professor  Sifnpson,.  &c.  A  tetter  from  you  now  and  then  would 
wonderfully  revive  me.  This  place  lies  near  midway  betwixt  Boa- 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  s  The  post  from  both  these  places  comes  here 
ivery  if  eek.  J.  A. 


feKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  HEWITSON.* 

.  WiliLiAM  H.  Hewttsok  was  bom  in  Ayreshire,  Scotland,  in  1812* 
His  mind  proved  to  be  of  a  high  otder.  At  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh he  tpok  the  highest  premium  for  Scholarship.  In  1838,  he 
became  a  subject  of  divine- grace;  and  his  spiritual  attainments 
became  as  remarkable  -as  his  natural  endowments.  He  studied 
theology  ^th  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  noticed  'Uhe  unction  of  spirit- 

•  Memoir  oC  Win.  H  Ha  witso^.    H.  Cwtor  %  BrotlieiSf  N..  Y.,  1861. 
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mlity  which  BaVoared  his  whole  eonyersation."  The  bidgrapher  of 
McGheyne  said  of  h'im»  ^^Be  teoi  th^  like9t  to  Robert  McOheyne  of 
any  I  knew***  His  health  being  delicate,  Mr.  Hewitson  travelled 
for  a  time  in  Germany,  where  he  inoumed  over  the  decline  of 
religion  and  the  unsabbatized  Sunday  of  the  land.  On  his  retarn, 
he  was  designated  as  a  missionaiy  to  Madeira,  with  the  }iope  inci- 
dentally of  recovering  his  health  in  that  lialubnoas  climate. 

The  work  of  ^ace  in  Madeira  has. been  called  ^Hhe  greatest  fact 
of  modern  missions.''  Eisht  hundred  exiles,  leanng  their  native 
land  for  the  sake  of  Chnst,  were  the  fniit  of  that  work.  Dr. 
Kalley,  a  pious  physician,  was  the  instrument  in^the  hand  of  God 
in  commencing  the  revival  of  religion.  When  Mr.  Hewitson 
reached  Madeira,  there  were '  abont  thirty  convert^  from  Popery, 
and  a  grea^  preparatory  work  had  been  done.  This  young  minis- 
ter entered  upon  his  labours'^* times  of  persecution.  All  the  reli- 
gious meetings  were  obliged  to  be  held  with  more  or  less  secrecy,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  prohibitions.  At  the  first  communion,  held 
by  him  in  1845,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  about  twenty  were 
admitted  to  the  church..  As  the  religious  interest  .grew  among  the 
population,  Mr.  Hewitson,  whose  declining  health,  as  well  as  the 
increasing  persecutions,  warned  him  of  the  9ecessity  of  withdraw/- 
ing^  adopted  the  wise  expedient  of  forming  a  divinity  class  from 
among  the  choicest  of  the  convert^,  and  of  carrying  them  through 
a  regular  course  of  theology.  Ultimately,  persecution  triumphed. 
About  eight  hundred  Christians  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Trinidad  and  other  West  India  islands.  Some  came  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hewitson  returned  to  England.  The  following  is  a 
short  extract  from  a  pastoral  letter  he  addressed  to  the  persecuted 
brethren  before  they  left  Madeira.         ^ 

''If  we  have  Christ  we  have  all — without  Christ  we  have  nothing.  You  can 
he  happy  without  money,  without  libertv,  without  parents,  and  without  friends, 
if  Chnst  is  yours;  if  you  have  not  CQurist;  neither  money,  nor  liberty,. nor 
TMiente  can  make  you  happy.  Christ,  with  a  tehain,  is  liberfy — liberty,  without 
i/hrist,  is  a  chain.  Christ,  without  any  thing,  is  riohee— ^  things,  without 
Christ,  is  poverty  indeed.'^ 

Mr.  Hewitson,  in  1846,  visited  the  exiles  in  Trinidad,  whom  be 
organized  into  ^  church.  On  his  passage  home,  he  waa  the  means 
,of  converting  one  of  the  sailors.  On  his  return  he  was  called  to 
the  .Free  Church  in  Dirleton,  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
where  he  laboured  in  a  declining  state  of  health  about  two  years. 
His  ministry  wad  a  fervid  and  an  effectual  one.  Here,  as  in  Mi- 
deira,  it  was  the  Bibje  preaching  of  GJirist,  whudi  the  Spirit  blessed 
in  its  application  to  the  conscience.  Mr.  Hewitson  was  an  emi*- 
nentjy  coneeerated  ininister.  H^e  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  work. 
*<He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life,"  writes  Mr. 
Foster,  "must  i^ply  himself . to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration 
of  his  forces,  as.  to  idle  spectators,  who  live ,  only  to  amuse  them- 
selves, looks  like  insanity."  Mr*  Hewitson  lived  for  (^fhHst  and  hie 
eauee.    A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  wlien  his  soul  was  exercised 
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'  about  bis  flock,  he  made  tiiQ  fidlowing  Tones,  wfaiofa  a  fiieitd  wrote 
down. 

71^0  more  I  help  that  ▼inejard's  growth^ 
Thoagh  not  detained  by  dropsy  sloth ; 
My  feeble  frame's  cnish'd  like  the  moth ; 
GkMl's  wiU  be  done ! 

No  BBore  I  reap  that  harvest' field ;  ' 
Its  sheaves  to  oth0fsmhy^  it  7ield;   ' 
'  * .  My  0aU  to  hasten  home  is  aeal'd : 

.    God's  will  be  done  I 

Shall  I  then  preach  the  Word  no  more! 
Axa  all  ^heee  phiaspnt  laboars  o'er. 
And  i  so  near  to  glory's  ahore  t . 
God's  will  be  done ! 

Hie  last  words  were,  "0^  nlr  people  !*'  He  bore  them  upon  his 
heart  in  his  dying  agonies.  He  went  to  his  rest  on  August  7th, 
1850;  jonng  in  years  bat  old  in  SQryic^,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ministers  of  his  a^e. 
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This  "  doinestic  portraiture,^  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  biography, 
illustrating  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  subjects,  through  the  life  and 
example  of  one  of  the  best  of  men^  At  the  present  diiy,  when  so  much  is 
said  and  done  pertaining  to  edncatiob,  the  work  in  question  deserves  a  tho- 
TOOfh  and  candid  perusal  by  aU  who  are  called  upon  to  investigate  its 
topics.  It  is  also  emphatically  a  household  book.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
would  that  we  could  persuade  ycha  to  look  into  the  interior  life  of  Legh 
Richmond's  home!  The  remarks  of  the  editor,  Rev.  E.  Bick^rsteth, 
interspersed  throughout  the  volume^  are  judicious,  evangelical,  and  impres- 
sive. The  introductory  essay  is  an  educational  gem.  Unless  we  have 
mistaken  ihe  good  sense  and  piety  of  pur  Church,  this,  excellent  volume-^ 
published  in  handsome  style  by  our  fi^ieads,  the  Messrjs;  Carter  >will  be 
found  on  many  a  centre  table,  if  it  be  not  already  there.  The  great  Want 
of  our  day  is  .thorough,  Christian  hausehaU  trainings  We  want  Legh 
RicWonds  in  our  Zion.      . 

IiuidiiU9  in  iht  Ufr'^f  a  faslor.    By  ^ii^uam  WisnB>  D.0.    Charles  dcribnar, 

Now  York. 

This  is  an  earnest,  spirit-stirring  cbook,  written  by  a  faithful  pastor,  much 
'engaged  in  his  Master*8  service.  It  is  inferior,  in  our  judgment,  to  Dr. 
Spencer's  Pastor's  Sketches  in  theological  learning,  discHminating  skill  in 
^asuistiy,  and  serious,  humble  view«  of  practical  raligion*    The  two  hooks 
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«re  tfpet  of  New  and  01i>«ehoo)  theology.  Dr.  Wisner  makes  many  re* 
narks  to  which  an  orthodox,  Old-aehool  Calvintet  would  take  exeeptiona. 
He  is  evidently  a  'new/^measure  man,  also ;  and  therefore  10  be  "regarded 
with  suspicion.  We  had  some  tkonghts  of  writing  an  extended  review  oc 
this  book,  but  on  the  whole  prefer  not  doing  so.  There  is  mnch  to  admire 
in  it;  and  it4  perusal  would  in  many  respects,  be  interesting  to  ahnost  alK 
But  it  lacks  the.  sober  heart-dealing,  and  the  thoroogh  inculcation  of  the 
dbetrines  of  grace  which  render  Dr.  Spencer's  book  im>  valuable.  As  it  is* 
however,  it  is  a  far  better  production  uian  if  it  had  been  put  to  pi^ss  fifWen 
years  ago.  The  wiry  edge  of  **  Evangelism"  has  been  considerably  worn 
off  by  the  attrition  of  years.  The  new  measures  and  doctrinal  views  of 
Dr.  Wisner  may  undoubtedly  do  good,  but  at  a  very  high  cost.  A  nan 
may  proelain  his  «^  3000  converts,"  without  aHoding  to^  or  knowing  the^ 
mischief  permanently  wrought  against  r^igion.  We  have  no  dispotttioA 
to.  be  hypereritical,  but  we  fe^  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  that  system 
ef  religious  admimstration  which  has  accomplMhed  so  mudh  evil  in  West* 
era  New  Yoik.  .         , 

TH]£  MINUTES  OF  tHE  TWO  ASSEMBLIES. 

We  have  given  under  the  proper  head  of  Religious  intelligence,  p.. 487, 
a  detailed  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the-  two  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Presbyterien  Church,*  Those  tables  have  oost  us  a  great  deal  of  bh 
hour. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Old-school  Assembly  fail  in  several  particulars  to 
give,  full  satisfaction.  In  .the  first  place,  we  regret  to  see  the  fiames  of 
members  introduoed  ia\o  the  records  as  movers  0?  this  or  that  proposition^ 
The  object  of  records  is  to  preserve  the  action  of  the  body^  not'  to  show 
^e  agency  of  individuals  in  shaping  its  details.  The  Minutes  of  the  As* 
sembly  have  almost  uniformly  been  kept  on  the  principle  just  stated .  Ocea« 
^  sionally  a  Pennanent  Clerk  has  attiempted  the  odier  plan,  but  its  prosecu- 

tion  has  been  in  the  end  abandoned.     In  the  second  place,  our  min* 
f  Qtes  are  not  kept  on  a  uniform. platu    For  example;  sometimes  the  mover's 

I  name  is  inserted,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.    Ti>ere  is  even  a  want  of  uni* 

t  formity  on  the  same  topic;  as  **the  Committee  <^ Elections  reported,"  and 

then  ^  Dr*  Phnner  from  the  Committee  of  Elections  reported."    The  for- 
mer is  believed  to  be  the  correct  method.    In  the  third  place,,  a  want  of 
I  care  occasionally  appears,  which  makes  havoc  with  official  decorum.    For 

I  example,  after  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  acted  noon  and 

I  passed  by  the  Assembly,  we  ^nd  added  in  conspicuous  lilies,  **Au  tohieh 

I  f#  reipeetjully  mbmittedf  A.  W.  Lblani^  Chairman**^     This  ought 

[  obviously  to  have  been  erased. 

f  In  the  fourth  place,  too  many  errors  have  crept  in,  both  in  making  up 

and  in  printing  the  Minutes*    Th&  blunders  in  the  names  of  ministers  are 

I  not  **few  and  far  between.*'    These  we  have  not  time  and  space  to  point 

I  out.    We  proceed  to  mdre  important  errors.    In  the  ^'  aggregate  of  Pres- 

byterial  Reports,"  Wyoming  is  put  down  with  10  instead  of  12  ministers; 

Burlington  with  0  instead  of  5 ;  and  West  Texas  with  6  instead  of  6* 

'  These  errors,  when  corrected,  would  swell  the  aggregate  to  2020.    On  the 

other  hand,  there  are  not  less  than  thirteen  minUters  whose  names  are 

I 

'  *  We  are  Mnpelled  to  omit  the  dgUik  of  the  New«ecbool  body  until  next  laonth.  The 

I  randU  ere  appended  to  the  Old  School  ttatif  tke, 
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down  twice;  and  probably  tliere  are  a  few  odien  in  die  nne  predliramenL 
The  responsibility  .of  these  errors  rests  somewhere  among  the  different 
clerks.  The  names  of  ministen  who  are  twice  enrolled,  are  J«  K.  Wigfht, 
A.  W.  Loomis,  J«  Qaarterman^  M.  S.  Culbertson,  (all  down  twice  last 
year  also,)  D.  W.  flakins,  H.  J.  Coe,  J.  Smith,  £.  D.  Maltbie,  H.  Davis, 
8.  J.  P.  Anderson,  C.  R.  Gregory,  F.  D.  Harris,  and  L.  Hoghes.  There 
are  said  to  be  several  ministers,  whose  names  are  not  on  the  roll  at  all ; 
among  them  C,  W.  Nassau.  After  aQ  these  eorreetions  so  far  as  aaeer* 
tained.are  made,  the  aggregate  of  our  ministers  is  2617,  instead  of  2027; 
namely,  one  not  down,  and  tuto  not  added  in,  against  thirteen  twice  down. 
In  the  Minntes  of  the  New-school  Assembly,  the  only  error  disoovered 
is  an  unaccountable  and  somewhat  remarkable  one.  The  ministers  in  the 
Synod  oi  Miehigan  number  97  in  the  Presbyterial  Reports,  and  97  in  the 
Summary,  if  correctly  added  tip.  The  addition,  however,  is  wrong,  beii^ 
only  80.  So  that  the  New-school  Church  numbers  1507,  instead  of  1490, 
as  proclaimed  by  their  Stated  Clerk ;  or,  deducting  Dr.  Brinsmade,  whose 
name  ib  erroneously  retained  on  the  roll,  as  he  bek>ngs  to  the  Old-ecbeol 
Assembly,  the  true  number  of  New-school  ministers  is  1500.  We 
think  our  brethren  ought  to  drop  Dr.  Brinsmade's  name  out  of  gratitude  to 
us,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  having  added  17  names  to  their  roll*  Dr. 
Brinsmade's  church  is  also  erroneously -added  to  the  list  of  churches^  and 
thus  the  aggregate  of  communicants  is  506  more  than  it  ouj^t  to  be.  Deduct 
this  number  from  the  aggregate  reported,  and  the  New-ediool  will  only 
number  139,570  communicants,  which  Ib  227  leti  than  last  year* 

.  In  the  fifth  place,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  statistical  information  in  the 
Qld-schoof  MinuteSk  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  half  the  Synods 
are  omitted,  and  even  the  names  of  sofne  of  the  Stated  Clerks  are  not 
given;  whereas  in  the  New-school  Minutes  these,  items  are  all  reeorded 
without  a  single  exception,  even  to  thei  names  of  the  'Moderators  of  the 
Synods.  The  New-school  Minuses  are  also  far  superior  to  those  of  oai 
own  body  in  the  plan  of  the  Summary  of  the  statistical  tables,  as  any  one 
can  see  by  inspection.  And  furthermore  the  superiority  of  the  New-school 
Minutes  appears  in  the  ahthabetical  list  o/'mims/ers,  containing  references 
to  their  Presbyteries.  .  This  list  takes  up  only  7  p9ges;  and  as  the  Old- 
school  body  is  about  a  third  larger  than  the  New*school,  a  similar  list 
would  occupy  not  more  than  11  pages.  A  far  better  |^n,  however,  of 
publishing  the  alphabetical  list,  is  to  append,  the  poet  office  address  in  fiiU, 
as  well  ^»  the  number  of  the  page  referring  to  the  Presbytery. .  An  annual 
list,  with  th^  post  office  address,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  record  of 
annusJ  changes  easily  accessible.  It  would  also  prevent  the  insertion  of  the 
same  name  ttvice  in  the  Minutes,  a  sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  this 
improvement.  We  trust  that  public  opinion  will  call  for  an  alphabetical  list 
of  ministers  hereaAer.  The  type  of  the  Minutes  this  year  has  been  wisely 
reduced ;  and  If  the  alphabetical  list  had  been  inserted,  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume would  have  been  only  about  what  it  was  last  year. 

We  have  made  these  criticisitts  With  the  greater  freedom,  because  the 
whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  records  is  one  of  >very  great  importance;  and 
it  is  our  duty,  as  journalists,  to  point  out  frankly  and  courteously  the  promi* 
^ent  defects  of  all  publications  which  fall  under  our  notice. 

EUmifUt  of  Thought.    By  Isaac  Tatloh.    WiUiun  Gk>wani,  New  Yoik. 

Isaac  Taylor's  thoughts  are  almost  always  elements  of  truth.  This 
volume  is  a  convenient  text-book  for  the  understanding  of  abstract  terms,  dec. 
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Enolakb^ — Eeduiatticdl  TY/let  i9f //.-^-Qneeii  Vtetom,  in  ber  address 
at  the  prorogation  of  Pariiament,  made  the  following  spirited  aHusieD  to 
this  anti-popish  bill :  **  I  thank  yoa  for  the  assiduity  with  whieh  joq  hare 
applied  yourself  to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  undue  assumption  of  Ecclesiastical  titles  conferred  by  a 
foreign  power.  It  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  that,  while  repeliin^ 
unfounded  claims,  yon  have  maintmed  inviolate  the  leljgions  liberty  so 
happily  established  among  us." 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Home  €f  LoriM  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  Titles  bill.  Hie  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  Puseyite  celebrity, 
took  occasion  to  laud  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to  sneer  at  Presbyterian- 
ism.    He  said, 

''The  Church  of  Rome  was  Ti^ant  and  sleepless.  She  well  understood  tiie 
strength  that  was  cren  to  the  opfMsition  jaised  asainst  her  in  this  country  by  the 
fact  of  the  Englisn  people  not  only  having  truu^of  doctrine,  but  also  qf  apos- 
tolical order.  She  perfectly  understooa  that  iMs  was  what  had  made  the 
Church  of  England  strong  t&ough  many  generations '  against  herself,  and  that 
she  could  not  point  in  triumph  to  us  as  she  did  to  the  cradle  of  the  Swiss  reli- 
gion, where  Calvin  taught  a  faith  that  1ms  since  dwindled  away,  and  where 
some  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  h«ve  been  long  denied." 

The  Duke  of  Aiigyle  gave  a  good  reply  to  the  Oxford  Bishop : 

"  The  principle  [on  which  the  linglyh  bishopries  were  founded]  was  the  same 
— ^not  similar,  but  identically  the  same — as  that  lud  down  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthoodf-^namaly,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
bishops,  not  of  their  own  people,  but  bishops  de  jure  of  all  Christians  within 
certain  limits.  (Load  cheers.)  That  was  a  doctrine  wMoh  he  considered 
utterly  fallacious,  and  against  which  he  should  always  protest.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Kight  Reverend  Prelate  had  spoken  of  the  fallen  state  of  Genevan  and 
German  Churches;  but,  considering  the  present  state  of  his  own  Church,  and 
of  the  movement  with  which  he  was  himself  nearly  connected,  this  was  surely 
not  a  time  for  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  to  sing  a  psHm  over  other  reli^^ons 
bodies.  (Cheers.)  The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  and  other  persons  had  spoken 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  ereat  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith.  Such  it 
had  been,  and  such  he  prayed  God  it  might  yet  be ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless^ 
now  the  only^  Protestant  Church  wluch,  as  far  as  he  (the  Noble  Duke)  was 
aware,  was  giving  forth,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  wed(,  perverts  to  the  Roman 
C^hoUc  faith.    (Cheers).'' 

Revival  of  Convocation, — The  Puseyites  of  the  English  Ghttn^t  feel- 
ing restivejunder  the  restraints  of  the  civil  power,  are  anxious  to  establish 
a  spiritual  organization,  a  sort  of  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Some 
are  for  reviving  the  old  Convocation,  and  others  for  going  beyond  it.  The 
old  Convocation  was  composed  entirely  of  dergymenf  and  was  originally 
an  expedient,  not  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  to  taxes.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  says  in  **the  Witness/*  that 
"the  English  Convocation  was  instituted  at  first  in  Popish  times, by  Royal 
mandate,  simply  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Ifouse  of  Commons,  whose  sole 
boeiness  was  the  granting  ef  monetary  supplies  for  public  exigencies  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  remodelled  aAerwards  to  suit  the 
Erastian  ends  of  the  earlier  Protestant  monarchs,  and  it  contains  a  secular 
taint  in  its  constitution  which  must  for  ever  unfit  it  for  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  true  spiritual  independence,^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  macie  a 
▼ery  sensible  speech  against  a  Convocation,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

'*  My  Lords,  the  Noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  the  Convoeatien  as  part  of  the 
constitution.  Li  point  of  faet,  the  Convocation  was  a  very  uninfluential  body 
fbr  100  years  after  the  Refonnataon.    (Hear,  hear.)    But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
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suppose  tiiat  we  owe  to  that  assembly  {he  oonstitoiion  and  fatme  of  our  Chnrch. 
Oonvooation  had  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  our  first  Protestant  services 
■and  artioles.  The  first  occasion  on  which  Convocation  bore  an  active  nart 
was  in  the  revision  of  the  Articles  and  Litorgy  in  1562.  But  authority  nad 
even  than  craat  weight,  and  whoever  reads  the  reoords  of  those  times  vnll  per- 
ceive that  Oonvooation  was  entirely  governed  by  the  authority  of  a  few  lead> 
Ing  persons,  and  was  much  more  disposed  to  receive  mandates  thur  to  issue 
ihem.  Even  the  canons  of  1603  were  never  submitted  to  the  province  of  Yorii; 
tmt  declared  to  be  binding  upon  it  by  Eoyal  oommand.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ai^ 
ihe  Revolution  matters  were  altered.  The  history  of  Convocation  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  a  history  of  altercations  Iwtween  th^  U{>per  House  and 
the  Lower.  It  soon  appeared  tnat  a  bodv  so  constituted  was  ill  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  solemn  delioeration  or  wise  legislation.  The  last  disputes  were 
ended,  as  former  disputes  had  been,  by  a  timely  prorogation ;  and  since  the 
year  1717  it  has  never  seemed  expedient  to  the  Government  for  the  time  being 
to  advise  the  Sovereign  to  issiie  a  license  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  Convo- 
cation.'^ 

The  Duke  of  At^gyle  also  avgued  afainsf  Uie  Convocation  with  very 
much  of  the  spirit  of  a  Presbyterian.     He  says : 

"  The  Chureh  of  England  contained  men  who  not  only  differed  on  points  of 
discipline,  but  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  most  vital  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  There  were  tneologians  as  Calvinistio  as  an v  that  could 
be  found  In  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and  Uiere  were 
others  whose  belief  was  barely  distineuishable  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He, 
for  one,  believed  that  peace  was  not  &e  first  and  greatest  object  to  be. aimed  at 
hj  the  Church.  There  were  times  when  warfiire  was  its  dutjr.  Let  those  who 
wished  to  revive  the  Convocation,  or  establish  a  new  body,  weigh  well  what  the 
consequences  of  that  proceeding  might  be.  In  the  present  excited  state  of 
reliraous  feeling,  4][uestions  would  immediatelT  arise  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
result  in  a  great  disruption  of  the  Church.  Might  it  not  be  a  preferable  alter- 
native to  an  even^  so  lamentable  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were  t 
That,  however,  was  a  ouestion  for  ^e  members  of  ihe  Church  of  England  to 
decide.    On  them  restea  the  responsibility.    (Hear,  bear).'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  reliance  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  on  the  civil  power.  Queen  Victoria  sustains  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Puseyites.  If  the  English  Church  were  independent  of  the 
State,  the  first  movement  would  be  to  persecute  and  Oorhamize  these 
weaker  brethren  who  are  in  a  comparatively  small  minority. 

Dr.  Mitrrat  at  Edinburoh.— At  a  recent  exam'fnation  of  the  Normal 
School  of  the  Free  Church  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Murray^  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  being  called  npon  to  address  the  meeting,  complied  with  the 
invitation  as  follows : 

Dr.  Murray,  after  stating  that  he  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  Scot^ 
land  and  in  Edinburgh  this  week,  and  to  have  witnessed 'the  examination  of 
this  Institution,  that  he  might  see  what  he  had  long  desired  to  see,  the  operar 
tion  of  what  he  might  call  the  foundation  institution  of  Scotland — its  eaueap 
tional  svstem— observed  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Pt'otestant  population 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  having  carried  with  them  to  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  belonged,  their  educational  institutions,  and  of  their  having 
scattered  these  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  States 
took  the  eonspicuous  stand  in  the  new  world  which  Scotland  took  in  the  old. 
He  then  stated  that  they  in  America  had  thought  much  of  Scotland  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  the  wave  of  feeling  which  passed  over  that  coimtry  when 
they  heard  of  the  religions  excitement  that  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  estab* 
lislunent  of  the  Free  Church,  was  only  second  in  feeling  and  in  dejpth  to  that  which 
swept  over  Sootiand.  The  svmpatiiy  of  their  hearts,  of  their  mmds,  and  of  their 
pooketSy  flowed  out  to  the  free  Church  of  Scothind,  and  thAt  sympathy  con* 
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tinaed  unabated  nntil  now.  Tfae^  felt  that  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
would  lay  their  foundations  with  wisdom,  and  they  s^pathixed  with  their 
doings ;  but  they  sympathised  with  them  mainly  in  their  oontinuing  their  edu- 
cational system,  and  in  sending  the  spelling-book,  the  Bible,  and  the  catechism, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland.  It  was  this  which  had  made  Scotland 
what  she  was  in  Europe.  He  had  travelled  within  the  last  few  months  through 
«  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  and  through  the  darkest  portions  of  it;  and 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say  nere  what  he  would  say  every  where,  that  then 
would  be  no  salvadon  for  these  benighted  places  which  was  not  founded  maialj 
upon  education  and  the  religion  of  i£e  Bible  being  extended  to  the  people.  The 
reverend  Doctor  next  stated  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  stodents 
in'  this  institution  were  sent  by  Government  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  receotlj 
been  ]^rf6rmin|j  a  missionary  tour,  with  the  Bible,  the  spelling-book,  and  the 
catechism  in  their  hands,  it  would  do  more  for  the  reeeneraton  of  thai  countzj 
than  the  ten  or  twenty  nuUions  of  money  which  En^and  had  sent  there.  He 
concluded  by  expressmg  the  great  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  having  witnessed 
the  exannnation. 

The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.— The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  hti 
lately  revised  its  canons,  and  has  deliberately  struck  out  the  prefix  Prolti- 
tanti  which  it  once  had  in  compliment,  or,  as  one  of  its  organs  says,  in 
charity  to  other  denominations.  It  has  also  strack  oat  the  prefix  **  Epis- 
copal," which,  it  la  said,  was  adopted  out  of  false  charity  to  '*the  Pre^y- 
terian  schism." 

Attbxpt  at  Puseyibm  in  the  Irish  Episcopal  Chitrch, — The  LubUn 
Herald  contains  two  letters  from  a  correspondent,  complaining  of  ceitaio 
ominous  innovations  in  the  decorative  arrangements  of  St.  Bride's  chuicb 
there,  and  states  that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  was  removed.  Another 
cotemporary  observes,  '*  there  is,  we  conceive,  in  the  attempt  and  its  frastn- 
tion,  a  lesson  of  vigilance  and  decision  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the 
Protestant  people  of  these  countries.  Principiia  ob$ta  is  a  principle  u(K)a 
which  it  were  well  for  England  had  she  acted  in  the  same  matter.  It  ifl 
one,  at  all  events,  which  Dublin  Protestants  are  resolved  to  honour; 
and  wB  trust,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  same  resolute  and  steeples 

i)olicy,  the  ignoble  curse  of  Tractarianism  may  be  sternly  held  at  ann^s 
ength  by  the  noble  Church  of  Ireland." 

India.— 7^0  ^^  o'  ^^^  British  government  has  just  gone  into  open- 
tion  which  declares  that  a  Hindu  shall  not  forfeit  his  civil  privileges  by 
becoming  a  convert ;  and  this  has  been  met  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox 
Hindus  by  a  resolution  to  abolish  those  restrictions  which  render  it  next 
to  impossible,  that  any  one  who  has  fallen  from  caste  by  renouncing  Hin- 
duism should  ever  re-enter  society  again.  The  penalty  hitherto  has  been 
forty-eight  years  wandering  as  an. ascetic^— «  penance  far  too  lengthened 
and  severe  to  allow  of  almost  any  one  returning  to  caste.  But  at  a  large 
meeting,  recently  held,  of  influential  Hindus,  it  was  resolved  to  change 
this  into  a  simple  fine.  The  effect  of  this  upon  converts  to  Christianity 
remains  to  be  seen.    The  following  is  from  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  excited  by  some  proceedings  calculated  to 
open  up  the  Hindu  conversion  ouestion.  In  Calcutta  a  verv  large  and  infla* 
ential  meeting  of  Brahmins  and  Hindus  was  lately  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  means  whereby  the  re-admission  of  converted  Hindus  to  tiieir  caste 
privileges  might  be  rendered  possible,  which  now  it  is  not^  as  a  lifetime  is 
insufficient  to  comply  with  the  ceremoniab  prescribed  as  indispensable  on  soch 


occasions. 
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After  a  long  disoussion,  it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmins  that  a  fine 
shoald  oonstitute  the  principal  condition  of  re-admission  to  the  forfeited  privi- 
leges of  caste.  This  is  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  act  of  the  Indian 
Le^slature,  whereby  a  Hindu  or  a  Mahommeaan  convert  to  Christianitj  was 
maintained  in  all  his  social  rights,  notwithstanding  the  rules  of  their  respec- 
tive religions  pronounced  them  to  have  forfeited  property,  family,  and  every 
other  cl^m,  by  reason  of  their  conversion. 

The  act  in  question  was  brought  into  operation  at  Madras,  a  few  days  ago» 
in  a  Tery  striking  and  impressive  manner,  by  Sir  W.  W.  Barton,  one  of  uie 
Judgee  of  the  Supreme  Court  there,  bringing  before  him  the  wife  of  a  con- 
verted Hindu,  who  had  been  abstracted  from  her  husband  by  her  own  family, 
and,  in  the  face  of  a  multitude  of  Hindu  fanatics,  giving  her  up  to  the  custody 
of  hor  husband,  who,  he  decided,  had  not  forfeited  his  rights  over  her  by  abjur* 
ing  Liis  reliffion.  This  decision  has  occasioned  a  great  sensation  among  the 
native  Hindu  population. 


E  ARLT  VeBSION  OF  THE  BiBLB.— As    SOOn    88 

Christianity  availed  itself  of  the  discovery,  for  the 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  languages  in  use 


1st.  Faust's  Edition,      ^       -       . 
2d.  Bender's  or  Bomber's,    - 
3d.  Malermis's  Italian  Bible, 
4th.  Four  Goenels  (Belgic)    - 
5th.  Entire  Bible,      do. 
6th.  Julian's  (an  Augustine  Monk), 
7th.  Belft  Edition,         ... 
8th.  B.  Ferrier's  Edition,  (Spanish) 
9th.  Gbuda  Edition,      .       .       - 
10th.  Guyard's  des  Moulin's,  (French) 
11th.  Four  versions  printed  before, 
12th.  Luther's  New  Testament, 
13th.  Estaple's  New  Testament, 
14th.  Tyndal's  New  Testament,      - 
15th.  Estaple's  Old  Testament, 
16th.  First  Protestant  Belgic  Version, 
17th.  Luther's  Old  Testament, 
18th.  Tyndal's  Pentateuch,     - 
19th.  Bruocioli's  Italian  Bible, 
20th.  Ooverdale's  Venion, 
2l8t.  Olivater's  French  History,     - 
22d.   First  Italian  Protestant  Version, 
23d.    Antwerp  and  Louvian  Bible, 
24th.  Rhemish  Testament,      - 


printing  was  invented, 
purpose  of  multiplying 
when  printed. 

A.  D. 

1462 

1466 

1471 

1472 

1475 

1477 

1477 

1478 

1479 

1490 

1522 

1522 

1523 

1526 

1528 

1527 

1530 

1530 

1532 

1535 

1537 

1563 

1578 

1582 


In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  Catholic  Douay  Bible  was  pub* 
lished,  and  was  followed  by  the  well-known  King  James's  Protestant 
Bible. 


The  oldest  and  most  known  manuscripts  are, 


1st  German         MSS. 
2d.  Italian  do 

3d.  Spanish  do 

4th.  ibiglo  Saxon     do 
5th.  French  do 


A.D. 

-  .    800 

-  -   1270 

-  -   1280 
1200  and  1300 

-  -   1299 


But  the  Latin  versions  were  generally  used  as  long  as  the  Latin  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  and  understood  in  Europe. 
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ItttmnQal  $mn^. 


HO.  I. — ^BOYBOOD  THOVOHTI. 

Semsoii  of  ripeniDg  finite  aad  rattling  sniiiy 
Melodiont  Autumn,  with  tkf  birds  and  beea. 
Bright  lingering  flowera  and  ebeatnot  laden  treety 
Thon  conjarest  carelew  boyhood  back  again : 
Moet  pleaaant  'tis,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
And  bat  the  blackbird  h/mns  the  STeninf  Star, 
Whoee  golden  circlet  geaM  the  south  a&r. 
To  let  fond  Memory  meditate  her  fill. 
Ohy  school  companions,  whither  are  ye  fled  t 
Here,  as  of  yore,  both  hipps  and  haws  abound ; 
Like  brambles  crawl  the  wayside  hedge  around ; 
And  peep  'neath  prickly  leaTes  ripe  berries  red  i 
Hark,  the  free  wind  with  beech-nnte  strews  the  gnnod ; 
Ye  answer  not,  the  Tanish'd,  and  the  dead  ! 


VO.  ZLi — ^TOVTHnX  KKKOSIl 

Yes  I  'tis  the  gillyflower  that  bloeaoms  h4 

Its  perfume  walls  me  to  the  mellow  eves. 

When  Love  unfolded  his  celestial  sphere, 

Making  earth  paradise. — Still  memory  wearee 

Enchantment  round  the  time  where,  by  the  tower 

Time-worn,  and  rent,  and  ivy  oyeigrown, 

I  lingered  *neath  the  elm  for  beauty's  flower. 

And  pressed  the  yielding  soft  hand  in  my  own. 

'Twas  life's  bright  essence«-<bliss,  Elysian  blias, 

Enrobing  yalley  and  wood,  and  hope  and  thought; 

It  may  have  haye  been  an  ignis  fatuus  gleam. 

Yet  is  ite  light  reflected  back  to  this. 

And  though  such  bloom  no  promised  fruit  bath  broogfat, 

We  gaess  what  Eden  may  be  by  sach  dream, 

HO.  in.— MATun  BSAunxi, 

How  beautifiil  the  sunset — ^yet  how  sad  f 

That  crimson  light  which  overfloods  the  grove. 

Tinging  the  yales  below,  the  clouds  above. 

And  rock,  and  rill,  and  ruin  iyy  ciad. 

Seem*  like  fimeral  sunbeams.    Hark  I  the  crow 

With  a  lone  scream  wings  ita  far  inland  way  I 

And  to  the  field,  beneath  yon  mountain's  brow. 

The  partridge  thus,  at  the  calm  close  of  day 

Pipes  in  her  scatter'd  brood — a  tone  of  yore  f 

Life  is  illusion ;  else  my  heart  bad  borne 

The  feelings  at  this  moment,  whioh  it  bore 

In  youth's  warm  noon,  and  boyhood's  cloudless  mom; 

Care's  scythe  the  flowers  of  Joy's  demesne  hath  shorn, 

Andaorrow's  waves  beat  hollow  round  her  shore. 

VO.  IV.— EEOBETI  AVD  AKTIGIPATZOaB. 

Ripe-dropping  fivits,  shorn  fields,  and  clondy  akief. 

Ye  tell  us  that  the  year  is  on  the  wane. 

That  silent  time  irrevocably  flies. 

And  that  the  past  never  comes  back  again. 

Fix  not  Hope's  anchor  in  the  sands  of  Earth, 

For  sorrow's  storms  shall  dash  thy  bark  afar 

Over  the  howling  main,  which  shows  i|o  star. 

Nought,  save  black  clouds,  and  desolation's  dearth. 

Tears  bring  not  back  the  dead ;  deaf  is  the  ear 

Of  stubborn  &te ;  be  humble,  be  resign 'd« 

And  with  unwaveriDg  heart  the  issue  wait ; 

So  Faith  will  lead  thee  through  Death's  vale  of  fbcr, 

And,  entering  with  thee  the  eternal  gate. 

Bid  the  free  spirit  all  true  pleaaurea  fiad^— SilseM. 
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THE  OLD  WAR. 

Thbrb  is  a  certain  war  which  has  been  raging  among  mankind 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  parties  do  not  nse  javelins,  nor  bows 
and  arrows,  nor  fire  arms.  Thej  do  not  use  carnal  weapons,  but 
spiritual  weapons.  They  fight  each  other  with  doctrines,  principles, 
speeches,  books,  tracts,  Uves.  The  one  party  is  God  and  godliness 
among  men.  The  other  party  is  corriipt  human  nature.  The 
grand  maxim  of  the  one  party  is  faith  in  God.  The  grand  maxim 
of  the  other  party  is  faith  in  man.  The  watchword  of  the  one 
party  is.  Trust  in  Q-od.  The  watchword  of  the  other  party  is, 
Trust  thyself.  This  is  the  old  war,  the  revolutionary  war  of  all 
ages ;  and  it  must  and  will  go  on  in  this  age  also. 

This  war  began  in  the  happy  garden  of  Eden,  when  man  and 
woman  refused,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  to  trust  God  for 
the  future  exaltation  and  glory  of  their  souls,  and  desired  to  be, 
that  very  day,  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  God  then  even 
hinted  a  promise  of  pardon  to  the  rebels.  His  divine  Son  was 
then  by  him  in  heaven,  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  He  was  daily 
his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.  Rejoicing,  too,  in  the  habi- 
table parts  of  the  earth;. and  his  delights  were  with  the  sons  of 
men.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  mountains  and  plains,  that  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  made  earth  might  be  peopled  with  a 
race  of  beings  who  would  reflect  some  of  the  eternal  rays  of  God's 
glory.  He  came  forward  and  offered  an  interceding  prayer  for 
man.  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  said  he,  I  have 
found  a  ransom.  And  he  offered  himself  to  be  born  of  woman,  and 
to  undertake  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  God  accepted  his  pro- 
position, and  spoke  comfortably  to  man.  hinting  the  covenant  just 
VOL.L— No.  11.  62 
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made.  Man  could  never  have  found  out  such  a  scheme  of  mercj. 
He  had  trusted  himself,  and  was  ruined.  After  that,  Abel  and 
Enoch,  and  all  the  righteous,  constantly  cried  out,  l^nitt  God, 
Noah's  watchword  was  Trust  Q-odj  and  in  his  time  the  thing  was 
fairly  tried.  The  rest  of  the  world  cried  out  Trust  thy%df;  and  thej 
were  destroyed,  while  Noah  was  saved.  That  strange  wUd  man — 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson — who,  we  believe,  calls  himself  a  Pantheist, 
cried  out  but  yesterday  in  Massachusetts,  Trust  thyself ;  and  proba- 
bly supposed  that  he  had  invented  something  new  when  he  said  so. 
But  instead  x)fbein^  something  new,  it  is  something  as  old  as  Osy- 
mandias  king  of  kinffs;  something  as  old  as  Belshazzar  king  of 
Babylon ;  as  old  as  the  builders  of  Babel ;  as  old  as  Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter :  as  old  as  the  serpent  who  spoke  to  the  woman  in 
Eden.  And  if  Mr.  Emerson  had  not  made  that  great  achievement 
on  which  he  so  felicitates  himself— got  rid  of  the  testimony  of 
God's  word  and  the  ^^  Calvinistic  judgment-day,"  as  he  says,  still 
some  ope  else  would  have  revived  the  old  maxim,  Trusit  thyself. 
That  maxim  will  always  exist  on  earth,  reviving  from  time  to  time, 
until  Ood  and  man  are  fully  reconciled.  There  can  be  no  Emerson 
on  earth  after  that.  And  until  that,  the  fight  must  go  on,  blazing 
through  the  spiritual  world,  like  the  old  fight  of  the  rersian  fable 
between  Ormusel  and  Ahriman.  While  it  lasts  there  must  always 
be  Emersons  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  fine  old  legend,  in  which  one  puiiicular  tone  of  sound 
is  represented  cDs  having  a  peculiar  power  over  the  soul  of  a  dreamy 
boy.  Sometimes  he  could  hear  that  particular  tone  in  the  whistling 
of  the  wind;  sometimes  he  could  hear  it  in  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
and  sometimes  in  the  mazy  multitude  of  sounds  on  a  clear  morning 
in  the  country.  He  had  gotten  hold  of  old  Plato's  idea  that  the 
planets  send  forth  sounds  of  music  as  they  roU  in  the  sky;  and  he 
called  that  particular  tone  which  had  such  a  mysterious  influence 
over  him,  the  musie  of  the  spheres.  He  said  there  was  a  tone  in 
his  nature,  somehow,  which  accorded  with  that  tone.  One  night  he 
lay  alone  upon  a  sick  bed.  At  a  dead  hour  of  the  night,  he 
screamed  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstacy,  and  said  that  he  could  hear,  even 
then,  that  strange  kev  note  come  ringing  down  from  the  stars, 
reverberating  round  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  which  he  lay,  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  hammer  sings 
its  silvery  reverberations  round  the  bell  of  the  dock.  On  the  bring- 
ing of  lights  into  the  room  he  was  found  to  be  dead.  His  spirit 
had  passed  away  in  that  strange  ecstacy.  It  had  fled  away  on  the 
wings  of  that  kindred  music. 

whether  this  singular  and  beautiful  legend  of  the  Alleghanies 
has  any  foundation  in  fact  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  We  give  it  as 
we  have  heard  it.  But  the  principle  of  faith  in  God  is  like  that 
It  descends  from  heaven ;  yet  it  may  be  recognized  every  where. 
And  there  is  a  tone  within  the  soul  of  every  righteous  man^  of  every 
age,  which  more  or  less  clearly  accords  with  that  sound  from  heaven. 
'^My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  bumt-ctfering," 
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said  old  Abraham^  when  just  abont  to  lift  his  knife  against  the  son 
of  his  love.  ^^Thongh  he  slay  me,  jet  will  I  trust  in  him/'  said 
Job,  seated  on  the  ground  among  the  ashes,  scraping  himself  with 
a  potsherd.  ^'I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever"  said 
David  when  he  arose  and  fled  that  day  for  fear  of  Saul,  and  went 
to  Achish,  the  King  of  Gath.  ^^In  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust:" 
'^In  God  I  hare  put  my  trust,  I  will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do 
unto  me,"  said  David  on  other  occasions.  '^Nevertheless  I  am  not 
ashamed;  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day,"  said  Paul  from  his  prison  in  Rome,  nfter  he  had 
been  brought  a  second  time  before  the  emperor  Nero,  When  any* 
thing  disturbed  Martin  LutTUr  more  than  usual,  he  would  say, 
'^  Gome,  let  us  sing  the  46th  Psalm."  The  German  version  of  the 
first  two  stanzas  is  very  powerful.  Dr.  Watts'  is  perhaps  hardly 
less  so. 

''God  if  the  refhge  of  hii  iaint«, 
WJmh  ftoriBe  of  ibarp  dtstraii  invide; 
Ere  we  can  offer  our  complaints. 
Behold  Him  preaebt  with  hia  aid. 

Let  moantaina  from  their  aeata  be  barled 
Down  to  the  deep,  and  baried  there, 
ConvQlsiona  shake  tbe  solid  world, 
Our  faith  shall  never  yield  to  fear." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  on  which  the  German  Reformer  rallied 
in  his  times  of  trouble*     ^^The  crafty  serpent  has  endeavoured  to^ 

Eersuade  me,  that  I  have  merited  heaven  and  eternal  blessedness 
y  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  minist^.  But,  blessed  be  God, 
who  has  enabled  me  to  quench  the  fiery  dart,  by  suggesting,  ^  what 
hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am/  *Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  me.  '  "Wherefore  I 
give  thanks  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  hath  strengthened 
me  and.  given  me  the  victory,'  said  John  Knox  as  he  lay  dying. 
Richard  Hooker  expresses  hunself  on  the  subject  of  faith  in  Christ 
in  these  words :  "  Howsoever  men,  when  they  sit  at  ease,  do  vainly 
tickle  their  own  hearts  with  the  wanton  conceit  of  I  know  not  what 
proportionable  correspondence  between  their  merits  and  their 
rewards,  which,  in  the  trance  of  their  high  speculation,  they  dream 
that  Gt)d  hath  measured,  weighed,  and  laid  up^  as  it  were,  in  bundles 
for  them ;  notwithstanding  we  see  by  daily  experience  in  a  number 
even  of  them,  that  when  the  hour  of  death  approacheth,  when  they 
secretly  hear  themselves  summoned  forthwith  to  appear,  and  stand 
at  the  bar  of  that  Judge,  whose  brightness  causeth  the  eyes  o£ 
angels  themselves  to  dazzle,  all  those  idle  imaginations  do  then 
begin  to  hide  their  faces ;  to  name  merits  then,  is  to  lay  their 
souls  upon  the  rack,  the  memory  of  their  own  deeds  is  loathsome 
unto  them,  they  forsake  all  things  wherein  they  have  put  any  trust 
and  confidence ;  no  staff  to  lean  upon,  no  ease,  no  rest,  no  comfort 
then,  but  only  in  Christ  Jesus/'    So  wrote  the  great  and  eloquent 
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Episcopalian.    When  JBalyhurton  was  dyings  lie  was  in  great  and 
aingular  t>li8S.    Yet  he  said:  ^^All  that  I  enjoy,  thoagh  it  be 
miracle  on  iniracle^  would  not  support  me  without  fresh  supplies 
from  God.     The  thing  I  rejoiee  in  is  this,  that  God  is  altogether 
full;  and  that  in  the  Mediator  Christ  Jesus  is  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,  and  it  will  never  run  out.     My  peace  hath  been  like  a 
river."     Whoever  will  read  the  diary  of  David  Brainerd  will  find 
one  continual  burning  record  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  power  of 
God.    Atone  time  he  says:  ^^I  went  on,  confiding  in   God,  and 
fearing  nothing  so  much  as  self-confidence."     And  of  Miehari 
Cecil  it  is  written,  ^^the  spring  of  all  his  Christian  virtues,  and  the 
master-grace  of  his  mind  ^vs  faith.     His  whole  spirit  and  character 
were  a  living  illustration  of  that  definition  of  the  apostle:   'Faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen*'" 
He  was  convinced  and  satisfied  by  all  the  divine  declarations  and 
promises,  and  he  left  himself  with  unsuspecting  confidence  in  God's 
hand«     This  divine  principle  quite  realized  and  substantiated  to 
him  the  things  which  are  not  seeo  and  eternal.    It  was  absolutely 
like  another  sense.     The  things  of  time  were  as  nothing.     Everj 
thing  that  came  before  him  was  referred  to  a  spiritual  standard. 
His  one  great  object  was  fixed,  and  this  object  engrossed  his  whoie 
soul.     Here  his  foot  stood  immoveable,  as  on  a  rock.     His  hold 
on  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  was  so  firm,  that  he  acted  on  them 
boldly  and  unreservedly.     He  went  all  leogths,  and  risked  all  con- 
sequences, on  the  word  and  promise  of  God." 
,    Such  is  the  key-note,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  people  of  God  are 
eet  in  accord^  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  from  Job  upon 
the  Arabian  sands  and  in  the  primeval  ages,  to  Cecil  in  London, 
and  Brainerd  id  America.     And  oftentimes,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
music  rings  around  them  when  they  are  dying;  their  spirits  pass 
away  in  an  ecstacy  of  faith  in  God;  they  ascend  on  the  wings  of 
that  kindred  music.     Think  of  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  Job,  and 
David,  and  Paul,  and  Luther,  and  Knox,  and  Hooker,  and  Haly- 
burton,  and  Brainerd,  and  Cecil,  with  all  the  other  saints  of  God- 
prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  assembled  together  to  testify  that 
they  have  found  it  safe  and  blessed  to  have  faith  in  God,  to  pnt 
their  trust  simply  in  him ;  how  immensely  would  that  holy  and 
reverend  conclave  be  illumined  with  new  spiritual  wisdom,  should 
the  illuminated  wise  man  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  put  his  head 
over  the  wall  of  their  city,  and  cry  out,  as  he  now  cries  out  to  the 
men  of  America,  Trust  thyself! 

^^  Trust  thyself,"  says  the  Cambridge  Pantheist.  After  all,  then, 
when  we  come  to  find  out  what  it  is,  this  new  Mm,  which  has 
^'gotten  rid  of  the  Calvinistic  judgment  day,"  may  not  be  so  hereti- 
cal and  monstrous  in  form  as  it  would  seem.  For  what,  according 
to  it,  is  this  self?  Pantheism,  we  believe,  represents  God  ad^a  sort 
of  Grand  Total  of  the  human  souls  in  the  world.  Says  Mr.  Emer- 
son: '^We  live  in  succession,  in  division,  in  parts,  in  particles; 
meanwhile  within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise  silence; 
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'^  ^;  the  nniyeraal  beauty;  to  which  every  part  and  particle  is  equally 
\  ^^  related;  the  eternal  One"  That  is,  the  only  deity  which  Fanthe- 
•  ^  ism  acknowledges,  their  eternal  One  sleeps  in  wise  silence  within 
<>i^i  the  human  soul,  and  in  telling  men  to  trust  themselves,  they  point 
'^^^  them  to  the  only  God  whom  they  profess  to  know.  What  mote 
n\  %  could  Pantheism  do?  Whom  else  but  self  could  it  bid  man  to  trust? 
The  Pantheists,  however,  differ  from  the  patriarchs,  the  pious  kings, 
the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  brave  saints  of  God  of  all  agej3. 
These  latter  had  not  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the  "  wise 
silence,*'  the  '^Eternal  One"  was  essentially  in  man.  They  wor- 
shipped the  King  Eternal,.  Immortal  and  Invisible,  the  Blessed  and 
only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kin^s,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can,  approach 
unto;  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see.  What  Bayle  says  of 
Spinoza,  the  great  prototype  of  the  modem  PantheilBts,  may  proba- 
bly be  found  true  of  Mr.  Emerson ;  '^  It  is  not  true  that  his  follow- 
ers are  very  numerous.  Few  people  are  suspected  of  adhering  to 
his  doctrines ;  and  among  those  who  are  suspected  of  it,  few  have 
studied  it;  and  among  the  latter,  few  have  understood  it,  and  most 
of  them  are  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  and  impenetrable  abstrac- 
tions that  attend  it.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Spinoza;  which 
inevitably  happens  to  all  those  who  frame  impious  systems ;  they 
secure  themselves  from  some  objections,  but  they  lie  open  to  others 
that  are  more  perplexing.  Of  all  atheistical  systems,  none  is  less 
'  capable  of  deceiving  than  that  of  Spinoza;  for  as  I  have  aaid 
before,  it  is  contrary  to  the  most  distinct  notions  of  our  minds. 
Objectionsihrong  in  upon  him,  and  he  can  make  no  answers  but  what 
are  more  obscure  than  the  assertions  he  should  maintain:  and 
therefore  his  poison  brings  a  remedy  along  with  it."  Thus  wrote 
even  the  French  sceptic  concerning  the  great  leader  and  Cory- 
phaeus of  Pantheism.  To  the  Christian,  this  late  form  of  infidelity 
will  not  seem  very  formidable  while  it  dwells  in  the  doubtful'  amba- 
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ges  of  the  Cambridge  seer,  alone  or  nearly  so,  in  this  country. 
-;  But  the  cloud  that  now  wraps  Germany  in  mental  darkness  may 

|;  come  hither.  .  And  it  may  come  in  a  more  definite  shape.     That 

*•  spirit  of  darkness  may  humble  its  dialect,  the  better  to  persuade. 

I  It  may,  by  greater  humility,  acquire  considerable  powers  of  decep- 

'  tion.     We  will  risk  an  utterance,  however  of  the  prediction,  that, 

^  if  it  come,  every  Christian  of  clear  mind  and  sound  judgment  will 

'  be  able  to  know  it,  by  its  Sibboletlu    It  cannot  frame  to  pronounce 

'  the  Christian  centre-truth :  Trust  God.    It  will  surely  say  in  some 

form  or  other,  Trtsst  Thyself. 

B. 

Virginia,  1851, 


Pride. — ** Pride  is  the  common  forerunner  of  a  fall.  It  was  the  devil's  «n, 
and  the  devil's  rtitn,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  devil's  stratagem^  who,  like  au 
expert  wrestler,  usually  gives  a  man  a  lift  before  he  gives  him  a  throw." — South. 
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PSALM  CXIX. 

At  a  time  when  the  Sible  is  more  praised  than  perused,  more 
extolled  for  its  style  than  consulted  for  its  doctrine,  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable for  suggestion  and  reproof,  to  look  at  the  views  which  more 
enlightened  persons  than  ourselves  have  taken  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, when  it  was  contained  in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  at 
present.  For  thisr  purpose  I  have  made  the  following  analysis  of 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 

I.  The  various  names  given  to  the  revealed  wiU  of  God. 

1.  Word  or  Words  -           -           42  times. 

2.  Law           -  -           -           -      25  " 

3.  Testimonies      -  -           -           23  " 

4.  Statates      -  -           -           -     22  '* 

5.  Oommandmejits  -           -           22  ^^ 

6.  Precepts     -  -           •           -     21  *< 

7.  Judgments       -  -           -           19  " 
.  8,  Ways          -  -           -           -        3  " 

Making  177  specific  allusions  to  the.  divine  standards  of  truth  and 
duty.  This  is  more,  by  one,  than  the  number  of  sentences  in  th^ 
entire  psalm.  There  are  but  six  sentences  in  which  one  of  the 
eight  names  does  not  occur,  viz.,  versea  84,  90,  91,  121,  122,  1S2L 
But  when  even  diese  are  examined,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  Scriptures  implied*  For  example, 
^^  when  wilt  thou  execute  judgment  on  them  that  persecute  me?" 
may  Yefer  to  the  judgments  in  the  written  word:  ^^thy  faithfulness 
is  unto  all  generations,"  may  refer  to  the  proofs  and  promises  of 
this  in  the  revealed  book:  ^Hhine  ordinances"  may  mean  those 
made  known  in  the  written  record:  "I  have  done  judgment  and 
justice,"  that  is,  according  to  thy  directions  as  I  have  read  them: 
and  so  of  the  rest  of  the  six  verses. 

II.  The  variotM  terms  used  to  express  the  practical  use$  of  th$ 
revealed  word. 

1.  The  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  term  ke^^  which  occurs 
some  thirty  times.  Besides  these  there  are  walking  in,  running  ih€ 
way  of  going  in  the  path  of,  doing  them,  taking  heed  according  to^ 
having  respect  to,  treasuring  it  that  he^  might  not  sin* 

2.  Activity  in  the  desire  and  efibrt  to  observe  the  word  is  signi- 
fied by  such  terms  as  seeking  it,  (^serving  it,  laid  it  before  me, 
turning  feet  to,  using  it  as  a  lamp  atid  a  light,  teaming  it. 

3.  Perseverance  in  the  practical  regard  of  revealed  truth  is  deno- 
ted by  sticking  to  it,  not  declining  from  it,  forsaking  it  not^  nol 
wandering  or  erring  from  it,  not  departing  from  it,  performing 
them  always,  eveh  to  the  erul;  having  them  ever  with  me,  taking 
them  as  an  heritage  for  ever^  I  will  keep,  I  will  never  forget. 

4.  !rhe  names  of  mental  exercises  often  express  the  engagedness 
of  the  mind  and  will  in  the  duties  of  obedience ;  as  meditating, 
remembering, not  forgetting,  choosing,  getting  understanding,  believ- 
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tn^,  conmdering^  hiding  in  the  hearty  inclining  the  heart  to  performy 
afraid  of, 

5.  And  80  a  general  aotivity  and  direction  of  all  the  faculties  are 
signified  by  such  phrases  as  lifting  up  the  hands  to,  eyes  failing  for j 
turning  feet  to,  opening  the. mouth  f or j  beholding ,  &c. 

m.  The  emotions  of  a  right  heart  towards  the  Scripture. 

David  sives  an  example  of  an  affectionate  and  cordial  attachment 
to,  as  well  as  sincere  approval  of  or  submission  to  the  law  of  Ood, 
when  he  so^  often  sajs  that  in  it  he  rejoiced^  delighted  himself^  call- 
ing  it  mg  delight!  my  delights!  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart!  using 
the  simplest,  most  emphatic  assertion  of  his  love  for  it,  as  thy  ser- 
vant hveth  it,  )>on»ider  how  I  love,  I  love  it  exceedingly,  0  how  love 
II  and  the  stoongest  comparisons,  as,  letter  to  me  than  gold  and 
silver — letter  than  thousandn  of  gold  and  silver — I  love  it  alove 
gold,. yea  above  fine  gold^^I rejoice  at  it  as  one  that  findeth  great 
woU—how  sweet,  sweeter  than  honey — I  longed  after  it — my  soul 
wreahethfor  the  longing  that  it  hath* 

lY .  Devotional  effeets  of  the  Bible, 

1.  The  psalm  is  full  of  prayers  \  showing  that  even  the  inspired 
writer  was  made  to  feel  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  the  word 
and  to  delight  in  it,  and  to  desire  to  obey  it*  Hence  his  supplica- 
tions in  referepoe  to  the  holy  law;  teach  me, give  me  understandr 
ing  that  I  may  ham,  make  me  to  understand,  open  my  eyes  to 
behold,  hide  not  from  me,  incline  my  heart  to,  0!  that  my  ways 
were  directed  to  keep  it,  make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of,  strengthen  me 
in,  quicken  me  according  to'i  let  my  heart  be  Sound  in  thy  stattUes* 
He  knew  iiow  to  plead  in  prayer  for  mercies  according  to  thy  word; 
and  cried  with  his  whole  'heart,  even  before  ther  dawning  of  the 
morning,  that  the  Lord  would  save  him  so  that  he  should  keep  his 
testimonies* 

2^  And  so  the  whole  psalm  is  a  continued  act  of  praise  for  the 
divine  law,  its  hopes,  comforts,  promises ;  for  what  it  had  donjp  an4 
would  yet  do;  for  its  restraints,  directions,  doctrines;  for  its  pure- 
ness,  completeness,  suitableness,  '^Thy  statutes  have  been  my 
eongs;"^^ai  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks;"  **I  will  praise 
thee  when  I  shall  have  learned  thy  Judgments;"  ^^my  lips  shall 
utter  praise  when  thou  hast  taught  me  thy  statutes." 

y .  The  sentiments  towards  mankiiMl  according  to  their  tneatment 
ef  the  diifine  law.         - 

David  was  a  companion  of  them  that  kept  it;,horrdr  took  hold  of 
him  because  of  the  wicked  that  forsook  it ;  he  beheld  the  transgres- 
sors^ and  was  grieved  because  they  kept  it  not;  .rivers  of  water  ran 
down/ his  eyes,  because  they  kept  it  not;  he  recorded  the  rebuke  of 
the  proud  who  err  from  it;  his  sei^l  consumed  him,  because  his  ene- 
mies forgot  the  words  of  €K)d.  He  taught  the  young  to<  cleanse 
their  way  by  taking  heed  to  it  according  to  those  words.  When 
princes  spoke  against  him,  he  made  the  statutes  of  heaven  his  coun- 
sellorSy  and  out  of  them  he  answered  those  wha  reprQached  hin^ 
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He  would  speak  of  this  law  before-  heathen  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed.     ^*  Mj  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  word.'' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  those  who  in' speeches  and  easajs, 
and  alas !  in  sermons,  extol  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Bible  in  everj 
kind  of  excellence,  are  not  among  its  most  constant  readers. 
The  book-making  age^  produces  many  rivals  to  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  not  so,  indeed,  when  the  119th  Psalm  was  written,  but  is  the 
Holy  Word  iess  indispensable  or  excellent  than  in  the  days  of 
DaYid?  H. 


,     THE  RULE  OF  CHARITY. 

It  is  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  any  rule  has  been  estaUiahed 
by  the  Sacred  Scriptures  on  this  point.  The  writer  has  searched 
the  word  of  God,  and  can  find  no  other  than  this  general  one  in  the 
New  Testament:  we  are  required  to  give  freely,  liberally,  cheer- 
fully, (2  Cor.  ix.  6-7);  and  according  to  our  ability,  (1  Cw.  xvi.  2.) 
Ko  proportion  of  our  substance  is  prescribed.  This  is  left  to  our 
own  judgment:  ^^  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  own 
heart,  so  let  him  give." 

The  patriarch  Jacob,  when  fleeing  from  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  from  the  anger  of  his  brother  Esau,  whom  he  had 
defrauded  of  the  blessing  of  the  birth-right ;  and  awaking  from  a 
pleasing  dream,  in  which  God  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  mani- 
fest himself  to  him,  and  to  make  great- and  singular  promises  to 
him;  made  a  solemn  vow  that  the  Lord  should  be  his  God;  and 
added  these  words:  ^^And  of  all  that  thou  shalt.  give  me,  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  But  this  vow  of  Jacob  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  prescribing  a  rule  to  determine  the  amount  we  ought 
to  appropriate  of  our  substance  to  religious  and  benevolent  purposes. 
It  may  suit  the  circumstances  of  some,  but  not  those  of  others: 
many  ought  to  give  as  much,  and  some  much  more. 

It  has'  been  calculated  that  the  Israelites  gave  as  much  as  one- 
third*  of  what  they  received  from  the  Providence  of  God*  But  what 
was  required  from  them  is  not  required  from  Christians.  We  live 
under  a  new  dispensation.  Thd  yoke  of  bondage  that  was  imposed 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  has  been  rembved  from  the  Christian  Church. 
The  present  dispensation  is  characterized  by  a  filial  temper.  Be- 
lieving Christians  are  sons,  and  not  servants.     (Gal.  iv*  7.) 

In. regard  to  charity,  alms-giving,  God  has  left  us  free,  without 
prescribing  what  amount  of  our  property  we  are  to  appropriate  to 
religious  and  beiievolent  purposes.  This,  as  already  said,  is  left  to 
our  own  judgment.  Every  one,  however,  ought,. in  the  fear  of  God, 
to^determine  what  he  can,  and  oi^ht  to  do,  in  view  of  what  God 
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hMi  by  his  kmd  Proridence,  done  for  him ;  and  especially  in  yiew 
of  the  grace  of  6iir  Lord  Je8tt3  Christ,  who,  though  he^  was  rich', 
et  for  our  sake  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might 
e  rich.    (2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

The  order  given  by  Paul  in  1  Oor.  xvL  2,  iB,  I  believe,  misundeF^ 
stood.  It  does  not  apply  to  all  Christians,  so  as  to  require  them  to 
consider,  on  every  Sabbath-day,  what  they  are  able  to  give  in  cha- 
rity, and  to  lay  it  up  in  stere  at  home.  If  diis  were  a  ^rrect  inter- 
pretatioD,  it  would  lead  to  a  sad  profanation  of  that  holy  day* 
What!  is  a  merchant  to  look  over  his  accounts  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
determine  his  gains  through  the  week  past,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wiiat  proportioB  he  can  lay  by  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  ? 
What  portion,  then,  of  holy  time  would  be  left  for  other  duties, 
demanding  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath?  Admitting  that  labouring 
men,  who  receive  their  weekly  wages,  could  determine  how  much 
they  ought  to  give  in  a  few  moments,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  any  portion  of  the  Sabbath  in  settling  the  question.  It 
might  be  settled  on  Saturday  evening,  when  they  receive  thdr 
wages.  The  text,  in  the  common  translation,  does  not  say  a  man 
is  to  determine  on  the  first-day  of  the  week  how  much  he  can  give ; 
it  only  says  every  ofie  is,  on  the  first-day  of  the  week,  to  lay  by 
him  in  store:  and  consequently  if  a.  man  were  to  determine  the 
amount  on'  Saturday,  and  then,,  on  the  Sabbath,  lay  it  by  him  in 
store,  he  would  literally  comply  with  the  rule.  Correct  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  true  meaning  of  the  rule  will  be  seen.  We  may 
adopt  Doddrige's  rendering:  *^  On  the  first-day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  something  by,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whicli 
he  hath  been  prospered,  treasuring  up,  that  so  there  be  no  collec- 
tions when  I  come."  Dr.  McKnight's  translation  is  similar.  To 
show  that  the  rendering  in  the  Bible  in  common  use,  needs  altera- 
tion, let  the  followiitg  remarks  be  considered. 

1.  The  apostle  gave  his  direction  a  considerable  tmie  before  be 
expected  to  be  in  Corinth,  to  receive  the  contribution,  and  carry  k 
to  Jerusalem. 

'  2.  As  he  wished  to  receive  a  large  contributkin,  liis  direotton 
contemplate^  not  a  single  collection  on  one  Sabbath/  but  a  collec- 
tion on  every  Sabbath  intervening  between  the  time  of  giving  the 
order,  and  his  coming  to  receive  the  amount.  A  single  collection 
from  each  member  of  the  church  would  not  have  been  mdch  in  the 
^SS^^S*^ '  because  they  could  not  give  much  at  one  time :  but,  by 
contributing  something  on  every  Sabbath,  the  weekly  collections  on 
many  successive  Sabbaths  would  amount  at  the  conclusion  to  a 
large  sum. 

o.  The  design  of  the  apostle  was  to  avoid  collections  at  his 
coming  to  Corinth,  and  to  have  all  ready  prepared  to  his  hand. 
This  is  evident  from  these  words  at  the  end  of  the  text,  ^'  that 
there  be  no  collections  when  I  come;"  and  especially  from  what  he 
says  in  his  second  epistle,  which  was  written  soiHe  time  after  his 
tm%  that  contains  his  direction :  ^^For  as  toaehing  the  aunistering 
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to  thd  saiats,  it  is  snperfluoas  for  me  to  write  to  jon:  For  I  know 
the  forwardness  of  jour  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  joa  to  them  of 
Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a  je^  ago ;  and  your  zeal  hath 
provoked  very  many.  Yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest  our  boast- 
ing of  you  should  be  in  v,ain  in  this  behalf;  that,  as  I  said,  ye  may 
be  ready :  Lest  haply  if  they  of  Macedonia  come  with  me,  and  find 
you  unprepared,  we  (that  we  say  not,  ye^  should  be  ashamed  in  this 
same  confident  boasting.  Therefore  1  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhort  the  brethren,  that  they  would  go  before  unto  you,  and  make 
up  beforehand  your  bounty j  whereof  ye  iiad  notice  before,  that  the 
same  migkb  be  ready,''  2  Cor.  ix.  1-*^. 

4.  The  apostle  did  not  mean,  as  the  common  b'anslation  says, 
that  every  one  should  2ay  by  him  in  store^  but,  in  the  common  trea- 
sury; for  if  the  first  had  been  done,  there  would  have  been  a 
necessity  of  gatherings  or  collections,  Vhen  he  came ;  but  bj 
placing  the  contributions  of  each,  and  all,  in  the  common  treasury, 
on  successive  Sabbaths,  all  would  be  ready  to  be  delivered  intolus 
hands. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  text,  (2  Cor.  xvi.  2,)  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  is  this:  The  order  was  given 
jfor  a  special  purpose,  to  procure  from  the  Gentile  churches  the  aid 
greatly  needed  by  the  poor  saints  in  Judea.  In  regard  to  existii^ 
Christians,  it  neither  determines  .hew  much  we  ought  to  appropriate 
of  our  income  for  charitable  purposes,  nor  does  it  direct  that  we 
are  to  consider  this  subject  every  Sabbath,  and  lay  by  us  on  that 
day  something  in  store.  The  proportion  is  left  to  every  one  to 
determiqe  for  himself,  and  very  wisely ;  because  the  circumstances 
^f  different  individuals  are  very  different.  I  know  a  person,  who, 
shortly  after  his  conversion,  resolved,  wh^n  he  had  only  a  few 
dollars  at  his  command,  that  he  would  give  in  charity  the  tenth  <^ 
all  that  God  might  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  him.  On  this  proper- 
tion  he  acted  for  many  years.  Receiving  unexpectedly  a  bequest  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  he  gave .  it  all  away  to  a  religious  institution. 
When,  however,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  increase  largely  his  annnsi 
income,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  greatly  to  increase  nis  proportion. 
in  like  manner*  As  a  general  rtde^  one  tenth  may  be  adopted  by 
almost  all  whose  income  is  regular. 

Some  may  act  injudiciously  in  their  charitable  donations.  Were 
a  young  man,  who  had  just  entered  on  business,  to  determine  he 
would  give  all  his  profits  ever  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  family, 
he  would  act  very  unwisely ;  because  he  would  greatly  limit  lus 
gains,  by  keeping  down  his  capital,  and  thus  diminish  his  future 
ability  to  augment  his  charitable  funds.  Were  he  to  lessen  the 
amount,  in  order  to  aiigment  his  capital,  his  annaal  gains  would, 
with  God's  blessinfl|,  so  increase  in  a  few  years,  that  a  tenth  would 
far  exceed  one  half.  Circumstances  ought  to  decide  the  propor- 
tion. A  man  without  children,  whose  income  is  regular,  may-appro- 
priate, not  only  a  tenths  but  one  half  of  his  inoome ;  whereas  one 
whose  income  is  e^ual,  having  a  number  of  children  to  support  and 
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educate,  shauld  not  give  more  than  one  tenth*  If  a  man  has  ma^e 
his  own  fortune,  he  has  a.  right  to  give  a  larger  amount  than  one 
who  has  re<;eiyed  his  fortune  by  inheritance;  because  he  ought  to 
take  into  cpusideration  the  expectations,  and  even  claims  of  his 
children. 

Other  remarks  might-  be  offered ;  but  having  already  extended 
perhaps  this  article  too  much,  I  forbear.  •  J.    ^ 
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POPERY. 

BELLARMINfi'S  FIFTEENTH  MARE  OF  A  CHURCH.' 

•  It  is  very  evident  that  American  Presbyterians  owe  a  duty  to  their 
country  and  to  posterity  in  exposing  and  resisting  popery.  The 
call  in  providence  is  clear,  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  import&nt. 
The  Man  of  Sin  is  exerting  all  his  energies,  and  the  friends  of  truth 
must  not  sleep.  Nor  is  it  very  important  what  point  is  chosen  for 
the  assault.  Popery  carries  with  it  its  corrupt  dogmas,  idolatrous 
rites,  superstitious  customs,  false  reasoninss,  and  spiritual  despot- 
isms, wherever  it  goes ;  and  although  it  does  not  introduce  them 
all  of  a  sudden,  yet  it  has  them  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  public 
mind  will  bear  them.*  The  Church  pf  Rome  is,  in  a  bad  sense, 
^^  always  and  every  where  the  same."  ^  She  is  especially  fond  of 
arguing  about  the  Churchy  and  lays  down  her  dogmas  with  great 
positiveness.  But  she  has  nothing  new  to  offer  on  this  subject.  It 
IS,  therefore,  true  that  he  who  answers  her  old  writers,  disposes  of 
her  modern  champions  also.  Bellarmine  exhausted  the  quiver,  and 
left  not  an  arrow  for  those  who  should  come  after  him.  He  was 
particularly  full  on.  the  Church,  and  has  told  uisall  that  Rome  has 
ever  pleaded  in  vindication  of  ner  claims.  His  marks  of  a  ehuroh 
have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are  still  pointed  to  as  Of  impregna-^ 
ble  strength.  Let  us  examine  one  of  them  at  present,  viz.  the  last. 
He  seems  to  have  reserved  this  as  his  ^reat  gun.  His  fifteenth 
mark  is,  '^Felicitas  temporalis  divinitus  lis  collata,  qui  ecclesiam 
defenderunt.  Nunquam  enim  catholici  principes  ex  animo  Deo 
adhsdserunt  quin  facillime  d'e  hostibus  triumpharent;"  that  is,  the 
final  mark. of  the  true  Church  is,  ^'Temporal  felicity,^ conferred  by 
Ood  on  those  who  have  defended  the  Church.  For  Catholic 
Princes  have  never  heartily  adhered  to  God  but  they  most  easily 
triumphed  over  their  enemies."  Here'  is  a  mark  very  boldly 
asserted  indeed ;  but  whether  there  is  not  more  rashness  than  wis- 
dom in  the  avowal  we  shallsee.  "Temporal  felicity,"  and  political 
or  military  "  triumphs,"  constitute  a  mark  of  the  Church !  How  id 
this?  Paul,  in  Heb.  xi.  33-39,  tells  of-  the  people  of  Ood  of  old, 
that  they,  "through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
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yiol^oe  ^  fire,  escaped  the  ed^e  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  yalient  m  fight,  tum^  to  flight  the  armies 
of  the  aliens.  Women  received  their  deaii  raised  to  life  again." 
He  is  speaking  of  the  grand  achievements  of  fatdi,  and  sajs  that 
these  things  have  sometimes  been  done  by  faith.  Bat  he  does  not 
make  such  successes  the  mitrks  of  the  Church ;  for  speaking  of  the 
very  same  class  of  people,  he  immediately  adds ;  ^^  And  others 
were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance ;  that  they  might  obtain 
a  better  re^rrection :  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockinga  and 
scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonment.  They  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asundeir,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the 
sword ;  thej  wandered  about  in  sheepHikins  and  goattskins ;  beini 
destitute^  afflicted,  tormented ;  (of  whom  tlie  world  was  not  worthy  :^ 
they  wandered  in  deserts,  ^nd  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  caTes 
of  the  earth.''  Nor  can  the  papist  say  that  these  last  #ere  bad 
people^  for  Paul  Immediately  adds^  that  they  all  had  ^^  obtained  a 

food  report,"  or,  as  the.Doway  Bible  has  it,  they  were  '^approTed 
y  the  testimony  of  faith." ^  bo  the  cardinal  and  the, apostle  quite 
disagree.  If  the  former  is  right,  the  latter  is  wrong.  Bellarmine's 
rule  ezcommunicates  many  of  Paul's  worthies*  .We  Protestants 
intend  to  adhere  to  Paul's  view.  .  Romanists  will  probably  follow^ 
th^  ihan  with  the  cap  ^^de  hotis.  ecclesiae." 

Yea,  the  cardinal's  mark  would  excommunicate  Paul  himself,  and 
l^s  cdleistgues  too;  for  he  tells  us,  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  5,  that  they 
^'approved  themselves  as  the^  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresse^s,  in  stripes,  in  imprison- 
ments, in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings*"  This 
description  of.  ^^  temporal  felicity"  would  hardly  have  come  np  to 
the  ideas  of  Bellarmine,  or  of  any  other  cardinal,  for  a  long  time 
past*  Yet  it  was  the  ruin  of  Paul's  temporal  felicity.  Nay,  in  the 
Bi^ne  Epistle,  (xi.  23-27,)  where  he  is  maintaining  -his  apostleship 
against  adversaries,  whp,  like  the  cardinal,  were  for  casting  bim 
out)  be  saysy  ^^  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool,) 
I  am  more ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the 'Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stjripes  save  one.  .  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  si^ered  shipwreck,,  a  night  and  day  I 
have  been  in  the  deep.  In  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  my  own  couhtrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  Sea,  in  perils,  among  fabe  brethren ;  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watehings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  '  The  cardinal's  rule  must  be  g^iven 
up,  or  Paul  must  be  east  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  as 
clear  as  day.  It  is  very  evident  that  "temporal  felicity"  was  no 
mark  of  being  in  the  true  Church  in  Paul's  case. 

Indeed  the  apostles  taught  their  converts  directly  contrary  to  the 
cardinal's  doctrine.  He  says  that  men  must  go  through  "  temporal 
felicity  conferred  by  Qod/'  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. .  But  they  say, 
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^^all  that  will'  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution,'' 
2  Tim.  iii.  12;  and  that  ^^  we  must,  through  much  tribulation,  enter 
into  the  kihgdom  of  God."  Acts  ziy«  22.  Morepver,  the  cardinaF^ 
mark  is  so  contrary  to  the  teachings^  and  example  of  Christ,  that 
one  would  almost  suspect  he  had  not  read  the  gospels  at  all ;  for 
the  Saviour  said  to  one,  who  proposed  to  beta  follower  of  his :  -'^  The 
foxes  have  holes,  and  th^  birds  of  the  air  have,  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  This  did  not  promise 
much  '^temporal  felicity/'  Yea,  Christ  said  that  whosoever  would 
he  his  disciple,  must  ^Uake  up  his  cross  and  follow  him."  And  our 
Lord,  the  very  Head  of  the  .true  Church,  was  poof,  was  derided^ 
iras  spit  upon,  was  betrayed,  crucified,  dead  and  buried*  He  was 
the  "man  of  sorrows." 

In  fact  the  cardinal's  mark  would -much  better  suit  the  wicked 
than  the  righteous;  for  Christ  saidi  "Blessed  be  ye  poor;  for. 
yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now ; 
for  ye  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now ;  for  ye  shall 
laugh.  •  • .  But  wo  unto  you'  that  are  rich  1  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation.  Wo  tinto  you  that  ate  full !  for  ye  shall  hunger* 
Wo*  unto  you  that  laugh  now !  for  ye  shall  fnoui^n  and  weep  J' 
Luke  vi.  20^25«  Asaph  says  the  wicked  of  his  day  had  great 
"temporal  felicity."  "I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  Tsaw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their 
death:  but  their  strength  is  firm.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other 
men ;  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men. .  •  .  Their  eyes  stand 
out  with  fatness;  they  have  more  than  he^rt  could. wish."  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  3-7. 

Besides,  what  would  the  cardinal  do  with  the.  first  three  centu- 
ries? Was  there  no  true  catholic  Church  until  the  days  of  Con- 
Btantine?  If  there  wa»,  where  was  her  "temporal  felicity"?  If 
there  was  npt,  neither  the  church  of  Borne,  nor  any  other,  church 
can  trace  back  her  history  to  Christ  and  his  apostles.  During  * 
those  three  hundred  years  the  church  could  say  as  Paul  in  his  epis^ 
tie  to  the  Romans,  "We  are  counted  as.  sheep  for  the  slaughter  all 
the  day  long:"  but  this  kind  of  "temporal  felicity"  cardinals  do 
not  relish.  .       r 

If  any  should  say  that  the  cardinal  is  speaking  of  princes  alone, 
and  not  of  the  common  people,  still  his  mark  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  either  sacred  or  profane  history.^  Bid  not  king  Josiah  pro- 
fess and  adhere  to  the  true  religion?  yet  he  was  slain  by  Necho, 
king  of  ^gypt.  If  any  say,  "  yes,  but  this  was  before  the  days  of 
Peter:"  the  reply  is^  that  "temporal  felicity*'  is  no  more  promised 
imder  the  New  than  the  Old  Testament*  Besides,  BeUarmine  him- 
self goes  back  to  times  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  cites  the 
Maccabees,  as  eases  of  the  prosperity  of  good  princes,  who  defended 
the  church.  But  has  he  forgotten  that  all  the  Maccabees  lived  in 
troublous  times,  and  thjst  Ihree  of  them  died  violent  deaths ;  Judas  ' 
being  slain  while  fighting  Bacchides ;  Jonathan  being  slain  by  Try- 
phon,  and  Simon  being  murdered  by  Ptolemy,  his  own  son-in-law  ? 
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As  to  grandeur,  pomp^  success,  glory,  all  that  makeff  'up  tbe  cardi- 
nal's  "temporal  felicity"  of  princes,  did  not  Tiglathpileser,  Shalma^ 
neser,  and  Nebuchodonosor  outshine  any  of  the  kings  of  God's  cho- 
sen people?  Did  not  Julian  the  Apostatehave  a  reign  remarkable 
for  its  splehdoui'?  Were  not  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France 
assassinated?  Was  not  Charles  IX.  of  France  sufficiently  zealous 
in  murdering  Protestants,  so  that  the  Pop*e  had  great  joy  of  him, 
and  struck  a  medal  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Bartholomew 
massacre?  Did  Charles  have  great  ^'temporal  felieity?''  Did  he 
triumph  over  his  enemies  ?  In'  a  sense  he  did,  but  it  was  as  the 
Bible  says  it  shall  be  in  such  eases,  ^^the  triuniph  of  the  wicked  is 
short."  '  Voltaire  tells  us  that  his  mental  agonies,  after  his  butch- 
ery of  his  subjects,  forced  the  blood  through  the  pores  of  bis  skin. 
His  most  christian '  majesty  of  Spain*  sent  his  armada  against  the 
heretical  Elizabeth  of  England.  Did  he  triumph  over  her  ?  Has 
not  Spain  from  that  day  been  deelining  and  England  rising? 
James  II.  of  England  ^defended'  mother  Church,  but  he  had  to  flee 
before  his  own  son-in-law,  and  died  in  exile.  Has  there  been  great 
^Vtemporal  felicity"  among  the  princes  of  Italy  since  tbe  days  of 
Bellarmine?  Do  they  in  our  day  outvie  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
in  the  happiness  of  their,  condition?  Is  he  of  Naples  yery  delight-' 
fully  situated  just  now? 

But  the  Pope  ie  the  great  Catholic  Prince;  who  defends  the 
Church.  ^  He  claims  to  be  suprenra  among  kings :  has  he  a  very 
large  share  Of  felicity  ?  Has  Pio'  None  had  a  cup  vfery  full  of 
sweets?  Is  he  the  happiest  prince  on  earth  just  now,  or  at  any 
titne  for  the  last  three  years  ?  Were  not  many  of  bis  predecessors 
poisoned,  or  otherwise  murdered  by  their  own  people  ? 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  either  that  the  cardinal's  last,  great 
mark  of  a  Church  is  not  a  true  mark,  6t  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  not  the  true  Catholic  Church.  -  W.  S.  P. 
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LABOUR  FOR  REST. 

There  is  a  rest  in  heaven;  a  rest  for  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
weary,  heavy-laden  man ;  an  end  of  bodily  exertion  and  fatigue,  of 
infirmity^  effort,  and  weariness  of  n^ind.  It  is  a  release  frooi  the 
burden  of  an  earthly  organization;  an  extrication  from  the  web  of 
worldly  relations,  in  which  we  are  so  interwoven  by  every  hair  of 
tbe  head,,  that,  Sampson-like,  we  must  csLrry  upon  us  the  web-pin 
and  the  beam.  It  is  a  relief  from  the  burden  of  care,  which  so 
dften  overloads  this  mortal  life,  and  so  often  embitters  even  the 
pleasures  of  our  natural  affections.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  sorrows 
of  misfortune,  of  bereavement,  of  bodily  disease,  of  mental  gloom 
and  dejection;  from  the  painful  conscioushess  of  sin,  its  inward 
annoyance,  its  outward  vexations^  and  tbe  experience  and  the  dread 
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of  its  penalties..  It  is  a  rest  from  the  conflict  with  evil^  and  a 
repose  amidst  the  honours  and  the  triumphs  of  victory.  It  is  rest 
in  peace  where  an  atmospherB  of  perpetual  serenity  sustains  in  the 
soul  a  quiet  exhilaration,  and'  diffuses  a  healthful  calmness  through 
all  its  exercises.    It  is  rest  in  joy,  where  every  sense  and  every 

i)Ower  becomes  an  absorbent  of  the  joy  which  pervades  the  heaven- 
y  society,  and  most  of  all,,  of  the  infinite  blessedness  of  God.  It  is 
rest  in  glory;  where  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  redeemed  wear  the 
glory  of  the  redeemer,  and  shine  throughout  by  the  transfusion,  of 
light  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

It  is  a  rest  adapted  to  ally  and  dan  be,  equally  to-  aU,  a  blessing. 
For  who  is  the  heir  of  mortality,  that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  the 
inheritance  of  immortality?  Who  does  not  need  it  as  the  comple- 
ment of  his  happiness  ?  Who  can  say,  or  commend  his  -sincerity 
while  he  says,  that  he  has,  in  this  life,  jail  that  his  nature  can  be^ 
made  to  enjoy;  that  his  worldlj^  pursuits  or  tseasures  are  to  him 
the  fountains  of  a  perfect  happmess,  and  that  the  purest  water  4>f 
life  which  can  flow  from  God  to  man  flows  from  .  them  to  his  soul 
« continually?  His  present  bordily  infirmity,  his  exposure  to  weari- 
ness, to  disease,  and  either  to  premature  death,  or  the  sure  decrepi- 
tude of  declining  years;  the  exposure  of  the  home  of  his  social 
affections  to  invasion  by  death,  and  of  his  heart  to  inconsolable 
bereavement;  the  pressure  of  care,  the  deferring  of  hope,  the  sus- 
pense of  dark '  contingency,  the  drudgery  of  toil,  the  agitations  of 
vicissitude,  the  sense  of  want,  the  straitened  sphere  of  knowledge, 
the  hampered  intellect,  the  c^rtain^  fesurful  looking  for  of  mortal 
dissolution ; — ^who  will  hold  these  as  the  unfailing  conditions  of  his 
perfect  happiness,  and  renounce  all  hope  and  all  .wish  for  a^py 
improvement  upon  them  ?    All  have  capacities  for  rest  in  heaven. 

And  this  rest  is  offered  to  all  "Whosoever  will'*  may  enjoy  it. 
^^Let  us  labour  for  it,"  sKys  the  apostle,  and  his  words  suggest 
hope  for  those  who  labour  for  it  earnestly  and.  right.  The  Bible  is 
our  guide*book  in  this  labour,  and  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of 
failure  in  those  who  duly  give  themselves  to  the  wock  of  their  salvs- 
,tion.  It  threatens  those  who  will  not  strive,  but  leaves  none  uncer- 
tain whether,  if  they  strive,  they  will  win.  It  cautions  against 
unskilful  effort,  but  allows  no  apprehension  that  humble  and  sincere 
endeavoturs  will  fail.  .  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  and  when  admonished 
that  many  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able,  remember 
that  the  unsuccessful  applicants  are  those  who  are  trying  to  serve 
Ood  and  mammon ;  who  strive  with  a  divided  heart.  They  are  the 
young  rulers,  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God^from  their 
youth,  with  the  heart  set  on  worldly  goods.  They  are  the  slothful 
servants,  who  are  afraid,  and  hide  their  talent  in  the  earth.  They 
are  the  quests  at  the  supper  without  the  wedding  garment.  They 
are  the  foolish  virgins  conning  too  li^te,  and  knockioff  after  the  door 
is  shut.  All  such,  the  Bible  would  put  in  fear  lest  uiey  should  not 
enter  into  that  rest,  while  they  would  fain  trust  that  they  are 
approaching  it.    And  wdil  may  they  fear.     Why  should:  not  the 
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mariner  tremble,  on  the  tempestuous  deep,  iiriflioiil  oompass,  cliart, 
or  helm ;  and  knowing  that  his  leak j,  crasy  craft  may  any  moment 
dash  on  the  hidden  reef  and  go  to  the  bottom?  Why  should  not 
the  traveller  fear  in  the  moonless  and  starless  night,  without  guide 
or  protector,  among  hostile  savages,  into  ^hose  hands  he  may  at 
any  moment  fall,  and  to  whose  barbarous  enmity  he  may  become  a 
prey  ?    Let  every  one  so  run  that  he  may  obtain. 

1.  But  there  is  one  who  has  no  serious  impression  of  his  immor- 
tality, of  his  accountability  to  God,  his^  destination  to  reward  or 
punishment,  as  his  work  shall  be.  lie  is  occupied  only  with  the 
mterests  of  time.  He  has  no  more  thought  of  the  future  condition 
of  his  soul,  than  though  he  hatf  bo  soul  which  can. feel  concern  for 
its  o^n  everlasting  welfare.  He.  has  active  thought  for  the  vain 
show  of  this  earthly  )ife ;  but  to  the  substantial  and  glorious  life  of 
heaven  he  never  turns  his  attention.  9%e  visible  works  of  God 
'around  and  above  him  have  many  a  charm  for  his  sense;  he  reliskcs 
their  beauty,  their  harmony,  their  fragrance.  Leaf  after  leaf  of 
this  pictorial  edition  of  divine  revelfttion  he  turns  over  with  insatiate 
curiosity  for  new  pictures ;  not  blind  to  the  strokes  of  the  super- 
human  ;pencil,'nor  offended  to  discern  them.  He  commends  them 
with  genuine  artistic  enthusiasm,  or  descants  on  them  with  philoso- 
phic gravity  and  nice  analysis,  or  plays'  among  them  with  flights  of 
fancy  and  sallies  of  wit ;  but  what  can  he  say,  or  what  does  he 
think,  of  their  Maker?  He  has  the  foppery  of  the  liteirary  fashions, 
or  perhaps  the  furniture  and  polish  of  substantial  learning;  is 
ambitious  to  be  the  first  to  read  and  the  best  to  judge  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  the  fallen  image  of  God  in  man ;  but  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
and  the  last  written  production  of  God  himself  for  man,  he  knom 
nothing  but  from  hearsay.  ^h»  public  worship  of  God  has  certain 
incidental  attractions  for  him;  w^tkits  orderly  assemblage,  its  graces 
of  diress  and  manners,  its  display  of  music,  and  whatever  of  literatoie 
and  eloquence  may  adorn  and  enliven  its  exhibitions;  but  what 
tiiinks  he  of  it  as  the  worship  of  God  ?  What  cares  he  for  it  as 
such  ?  He  is  burdened  \rith  its  demotions,  except  as  be  escapes  from 
them  into  the'  crowd  of  foreign  thought^.  He  has  no  part  nor 
lot  iii  them.  He  is  only  a  hearer,  a  spectator  of  the  worship,  if 
indeed,  he  be  so  much  as  that.  '  He  is  a  mere  individual  member  of 
an  audience.  His  fellowship  with  the  persons  and  doings  there  is 
only  with  so  jnuch  of  worldlihess  and  vanity  as  may  intrude  into  the 
6cene,  and  his  entertainment  is  only  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
their  worldly  signi^cations. ' 

Now  there  may  be  many  things  granted  about  the  general  deportr 
ment  and  principles  of  such  a  man;  his  rank  of  respectability,  his 
mental  culture  and  relish  for  improvement,  his  frequent,  attendance 
on  public  worship^  and  his  entire  complianoe  with  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment  as  to  the  conditions  of  ^eneraV  esteem.  There 
may  be  different  judgments  among  his  acqusdntances  as  tp  the  moral 
character  of  his  amusements,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  his  example 
and  influence,  and  be  himself  may  seldom  su^owledge  the  positiie 
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sinfalness  bf  his  course  in  atij  respect.  Bat  of  this  thore  can  be 
bat  one  jadgment  with  himself,  and  all  others  who  mark  his  course. 
He  is  not  labouring  to  enper  into  thejrest  of  hsaven*  He  pats  forth 
no  effort  at  ieill  in  that  direction.  It  must  on  all  hands  be  admitted 
that  if  none  ^o  to  that  rest  without  earnest  labour  this  man  must 
fall  short  of  it. 

2.  There  is  another  who  falls  more  nearlj  into  the  circle  of  the  . 

serious  and  thougfatfuL     He  thinks  often  of  the  future  state^  and 

of  accountability  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  sopnetimes  looks  forward 

with  solemn  concern  towards  his  final  account  and  destiny.  *H6 

belieres  thd  Bible.    He  de9ires  the  benefits  it  offers.    He  yiews  the 

church  as  a  divine  institution ;  yet  not  so  under  divine  protection 

and  guidance  sA  to  promise  any  special  benefit  from  connescion  with 

it  or  any  way  through  its  agency,  except  as  an .  organization  for 

I        instruction  and  persuasion.    lie  frequenuy  .hears  the  gospel,  some- 

I        times  thinks  seriously  on  what  he  hears,  but  most.commonly  retires 

froiti   the  place  of  public  instruction  with  hid  thoughts  on  other 

I        things. .   He  is  wholly  passive.     He  does  not  reach  forth  the  hand 

I         of  his  own  active  faith  for  the  spiritual  help  which  he  need^,  but 

I        Kes  dormant,  as  if  the  heavenly' grace  should  come  into  him,  without 

I        his  reception.     He  opens  not  the  mouth  to  receive  the  bread  of 

\        life;  as  though  he  thought  the  living  food  would  find  its  way  into 

j        the  system  with  every  entrance  closed  against  it.     H^  does  not 

f        breathe  to  inhale  the  element  on  whioh  he  must  live,  but  seems  to 

(        presume  that  the  spiritual  atmosphere  will  penetrate  the  system  with- 

I        out  organic  action,  and  independent  of  all  conditions,  except  the 

X        mete  omnipotence  of  God. 

^   Now  again,  with  the  full  admissiop  of  the  truth  respecting-  the 
dependence  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  with  aU  the 
I         variety  of  opinions  which  many  entertain  respecting  the  sinner's 
I         agency  in  the  work  ^f  salvation,  this  will  be  on  all  hands  conc^ded^ 
that  this  man  is  not  labouring  to  enter  into  that  rest ;  and  that  if 
any  fail  after  the  Jewish  example  of  unbelief,  and  by  neglecting  to 
;         labour  to  enter  in,  this  man  must  be  among  them. 
^  8.  Nor  is  the  case  essentially  improved- if  we  find  the  delinquency 

within  the  communion  of  the  church.  >  For  the  copimunion  of  the 
church,  so  far  from  hiding  or  extenuating  indifference  fbr  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  only  exposes  it  the  more  and  aggravates  it  into  a 
public  scandal.  For  what  is  the  profession  of  the  communicant  in 
the  church  ? .  It  is  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  revelation  of  Gt)d 
conqeming  the  future'  rest  of  his  people,  and  of  hope  that,  through 
the  grace  of  Gqd,  he  will  be  able  to  attain  it.  It  is  the  profession 
of  a  wish  and  a  purpose  to  labour  fbr  it,  by  the  appointed  ways, 
and  to  make  the  iellowship  of  the;  church  and  the  observance  of 
her  ordinances  one  of  the  ways  of  preparing  ^Uy  to  enjoy  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  In  connexion  then  with  such  a  profession, 
must  all  indifference  for  the  heavenly  portion  and  all  indolence  in 
attaining  it  be  especially  unbecoming  and  sinful.  . 
A  member  >  of  the  church  with  m  heart  cold  towards  q^iritauil 
Vol.  L— No»  !!•  64 
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things  and  warm  towards  the  world,  and  who  allows  the  pnrsnits  of 
this  world  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  his  religion,  deprive  him 
of  time  for  religions  meditation,  exhaust  his  strength,  and  dissipate 
serious  thought ;  who  takes  no  care  to  preserve  and  ineresse  his 
pious  affections  and  his  religious  knowledge;  who  has  received  as  he 
would  fain  helieve,  a  portion. of  the  heavenly  gift',  and  tasted  the 
good  MTord  of  God,  but  shows  no  concern  to  guard  the  sacred  treasure 
committed  to  him,  nor  to  preserve  and  .quicken  his  relish  fw  the 
good  word  of  Gt)d  he  has  tasted ;  who  leani^  at  ease  on  the  presomp- 
tion'  that  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  that  he  may  Ten- 
ture  along  in  the  indulgence  of  his  natural  propensities,  hoping  that 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end; — such  an  one  does  not  adorn  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  no  real  enjoyment  in  Qhristiau  ezerci3es,  no  8atiefa^ 
tion  in  Christian  privilege  or  duty  as  such,  but  only  a  relief  from 
anxiety  by  fostering  the  presumption  of  hope,  and  a  quieting  of 
eonscience  by  performing  a  duty.  Beli^on  is  thus  no  part  privi- 
lege, but  ail  duty,  all  burden.  One  makes  it  a  point  in  his  n^orldly 
economy  to  put  some  temporal  occupation  into  every  hour,  where 
this  can  be  dpne  with  any  prospect  of  profit,  maldng  no  provi8)<tt 
for  any  spiritual  exercises,  none  for  any  religious  .duty.  And 
then  the  very  thought  of  using  an  hour  for  a  reli^ons  purpose, 
becomes  the  calculation  of  worldly  lose — an  actual  conflict  of  reii* 
gion  with  the  interests  of  this  world.  Another,  with  the  design 
perhaps  less  worldly  at  the  outset,  makes  not  so  strict  an  assignment 
of  his  hours  tot^e  business  of  th^  world^  yet  goes  into  his  temporal 
pursuits  with  so  hearty  an  engrossment,  that  his  religious  privileges 
escape  unimproved  in  fact,  though  he  may  not  intend  it,  and  he  laji 
up  no  spiritual  troiiasure.  His  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  rebgions 
privileges  is  overcome  by  his  xeal  for  worldly  gain  or  his  love  for 
worldly  pleasure,  and  he  has  not  an  hour  for  a  religious  purpose. 
And  when  he  thus  feek  no  desire  for  the  pleasures  of  pious  devotion, 
how  natural  that  he  should  not  attend  to  it,  even  •  though  otherwise 
wholly  unemployed ;  or  that,  he  should  exaggerate  the  damage  to 
his  worldly  business  from  aA  hour's  absence;  or  that  he  shoold 
hnagine  a  damage  which  would  not  come  at  alL  So  one  opportn- 
nity  passes  by,  and  another,  and  another,  till  a  year  has^  passed 
away,  and  he  has  never  attended  a  meeting  ^th  his  brethren  for 
prayer,  s^'nd  has  made  no  accoupt  of  his  religious  privileges  in  gene- 
ral. So  year  passes  lifter  year,  and  no  social  religious  exercise  has 
been  allowed  a  place  among  the  guides  of  his  thoughts  ^nd  the 
incitements  of  his  feelings. 

If  a  person  had  even  but  a  little  pleasure  in  the  devout  exercises 
of  the  people  of  God,  how  easily  could  he  find  time  to  attend  them, 
without  the  least  feeling  of  loss  to  the  temporal  interest;  and  hov 
readily  would  he  yield,  at  times  to  their  attraction,  at  somewhat  of 
4  worldly  sacrifice.  And  think.  Christian  reader,  how  much  easier 
It  always  is  to  justify  to  yourself  a  sacrifice  of  tiie  worldly  to  the 
spiritual  than  of  ihe  spiritual  to  the  worldly.  The  worldly  saerifiee 
.you  will  never  regret.^    But  the  loss  of  opportudty  to  prqMure  for 
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death  and  eternity — bow  offcen  is  it  disallowed  at  tlie  time ;  UIwajs 
is  it  regretted  in  moments  of  ^  seriooa  reflection,  aad  most  of  all,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  when  thete  is  no  redemption  of  time  or  privilege, 
and  when  the  error  will  appear  in  the  hght  of  eternity.  Death 
always  casts  a  dark  colouring  on  the  short-comings  of  the  Christianrf 
for  then  aH  excuses  and  all  extenuations  vanish.  And  it  is  then  too 
late  to  redeem  lost  clays  of  grace ;  too  late  to  recover  lost  means  of 
grace.  When  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  d^ing  hour  of  a  professing 
but  unfaithful  Christian,  a  cloud  which  his  faith  can  neiuier  pien^ 
trate  nor  remove,  it  breeds  the  m^st  painful  regrets  which  man  can 
feel ;  regrets  .which  nothing  caii  relieve  but  the  faith  which  the  dying 
man  cannot  summon  to  his  aid. 

Under  these  strong  motives,  the  professor  of  faith  in  Christ  would 
certainly  be  expected  to  manifest  somewhat  of  an  earnest  endeavour 
that  he  may  not.  fail  to  enter  into  that  rest.  And  if  he  does  not, 
what  is  the  value  of  his  hope  7  If  he  gives  hiinself  up  to  the  care^ 
less,  thoughtless  habits  which  prevail  amongst  the  ungodly,  and  does 
nothing  that  can  be  caUed  labour  for  that  rest,  the  same  darkness 
which  hangs  over  the  prospect  of  any  careless  sinner,  lowers  over 
his,  not  the  least  diminished  by  his  relation  to  the  visible  church. 

Now  if  any  man  fail,  it  will  be  after  the  Hehrew  example  of 
unbelief.  And  what  was  that  example?  It  was  that  of  a  people 
descended  from  Abraham ;  a  parent  whose  name  was  'but  another 
word  for  pious  faith  and  obedience.  They  were  the  people  tp  whom 
were  ffiyen  promises^  exceeding  great  and  precious;  who  were 
remembered  of  the  Lord,,  in  that  hard  bondage  in  which  their 
fathers  were  overtaken,  and  wherein  they  themselves  were  bom. 
They  were  brought  out  of  the  house  of  their  bondage  with  a  mighty 
hand.  Heaven  and  earth  were  moved  to  break  their  chains,  to 
open  their  prison  doore,  to  prepare  their  way  before  them,^  and  to 
imprint  it  on  their  hearttr,  that  Jehovkh  was  their  God.  They  l^ad 
the  treasure  of  a  divine  law,  which  was  a  written  revelation  from 
God,  and  they  were  made  a  chosen  vessel  to  preserve  the 'reve- 
lations of  God  for  all  people.  They  bad  crossed  the  wilderness 
through  a  path,  of  wonders,  and  had  come  to  the  border  of  the  land 
of  promise,  and  had  stood  in  sight  of  their  exfiected  home,  behold- 
ing its  beauty,  inhaling  its  fragrance ,  and  tasting  its  luxuriant 
fruits.  They  bad  only  to  await  the  word  of  their  Lord  to  enter 
into  possession.  But  they  rebelled.  They  heard  of  giants,  the  B<yi8 
of  Anak^  and  their  hearts  failed  them.  They  fear  the  giants  more 
than  the  Lord  their  God.  Under  the  rebuke  of  God  and  the  sense 
of  their  folly  and  sin',  they  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  sally  forth 
without  the  word,  and  in  their  own  strength,  for  the  conquest' of 
Canaan ;  but  all  in  vain.  There  is  no  hope.  They  have  done  the 
fatal  de'ed.  The  word  has  cone  forth  that  all  that  generation  must 
lay  their  bones  in  that  wilderness.  They  must  turn  back  towards 
the  Bed  Sea;  away  from  the  vine-clad  hills  and  fertile  vales  of 
C4naan  which  they  will  behold  no  more.    They  must  plunge  again 
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into  the  desert,  and  begin  a  forty  years'  pilffrimage,  duriiig  irUck 
ike  whole  generation  must  die.  Well  tni^t  their '  beart-broken 
leader  lament,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  in  the  language  of 
the  ninetieth  P&alm:  '^Thou  tamest  man  to  destruction,  and  sajest 
retnm  ye  children  of  men..  We  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and 
by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee;  our  secret  «n9  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our 
days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath."  They  still  have  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  daily  maosa, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  an'd  the  law,  and  the  ordinances  <ii 
divine  worship ;  yet  what  uqw  are  these  all,  but  signs  of  forfeited 
goodness  and  offended  power,  planted  along  the  path  of  their  soie 
and  dismal  declipel  "With  many  of  them  God  was  not  pleased, 
and  their  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness*" 

And  now,  dear  reader,  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  your  cob- 
science.  Sow  shall  it  be  with  yauf  There  is  a  rest  in  hoh^ten.  I: 
is  a  rest  for  you.  It  cannot  be  gained  without  labour.  And  m 
tfou  labouninff  for  it  f  Remember  the  heedless  generation  of  Israel 
doomed  to  death  in  the  wilderness  because  they  would  indulge  their 
wayward  and  disobedient  spirit.  .  See  them  wandering Jn  the  desert 
struck  with  death,  and  hanging  by  the  cords  of  divine  displeasure, 
in  wasting  suspense,  over  their  graves,  as  a  warning  to  all  who  art 
hopinjg  for  the  land  of  promise  and  of  rest,  but  who  do  not  laboi]i 
for  it.  And  while  you  read  the  record  of  their  sin  and  punishment, 
take  heed,  lest  you  also  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbeliet 

J.  W.  Y. 


FAITH  AND  SPEECH. 

* 

f'l  BELIEVB,  therefore  have  I  spoken,"  said  JDavid.  '^  We  ate 
belieye  and  therefore  speak,"  savs  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  his  fellow  apostles.  Observe  the  therefore  in  each  of  these 
pas^ges,  or  the  connexion  between  believing  and  speaking,  whid 
both  Pavid  and  Paul,  distinctly  announce.  Their  speech  was  the 
necessary  result  of  th^ir  fkith.  If  these  holy  men  had  not  beUeved 
they  never  eovld  have  spoken;  they  never  would  have  spoken; 
they  could  not  have  spoken,  because,  in  that  case  they  would  hare 
had  nothing  Co  say ;  and  they  never  would  have  spoken,  even  if 
a^le  to  do  so,  because  they  would  have  had  no  disposition  to  speat 

Now  this  holds  true  universally,  in'  all  ages,  and  of  all  men,  that 
faith  prompts  to  speech.  What  it  was  that  David  believed,  an^i 
which  he  was  forced  to.u|;ter  is  not  so  specifically  mentioned  as  is 
that  which  Paul  was  compelled  to  declare,  ^^  necessity  being  Isid 
upon  him."  In  the  latter  case  the  object  of  faith  and  the  subject 
of  speech  was  the  grand,  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  of  a 
complete  and  free  salvation  for,  Jew  and  Gentile  through  the  rigbt- 
eousneas  and  atonins  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  matters  not 
what  die  nature  of  the  trudi  believed  is,  whedier  it  be  fundamenUl 
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or  sabordinate,  irhetber  it  liave  reference  to  doctrine,  or  to  disci- 
pline, or  to  tie  practical  duties  of/life,  the  real,  hearty  belief  of  it 
will  oblige  the  man  who  embraces  it  to  speak  oat.  K  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  thing  which  oocnpies  his  mind  is  trn6,  and  he  feeb 
it  to  be  important,  these  convictions  and  feelings  will  demand  a 
vent;  they  must  oome  out  in  some  way,  they  will  be  to  him  like  a 
'^fire  in  his  bones,"  giving' him  no  rest  until  he  publishes  to  others 
for  their  guidance,  comfort,  or  watning,  what  ho  has'  himself 
learned. 

We  may  lay  this  down  then,  an  one  of  the  laws  of  faith— thitt  it 

{prompts  to  earnest  spe^^h^  and  to  no  less  earnest  action.  If  we 
earn  something  new  and  interesting,  whether  from  books  or  con- 
versation, we  feel  a  sort  of  spontaneous  desire  to  impart  the  infor- 
mation to  others,  and  are  apt  to  give  it  to  the  first  fnend  we  meet. 
But  especially  is  this  true,  when  the  subject  is  one  that  tak^s  a 
strong  grasp  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  so  that  it  occupies  our 
thoughts  and  enlists  our  feelings;  in  that  case  tre  cannot  resist  the 
wish  that  it  may  lay  an  equally  firm  hold  of  the  minds,  of  others,  so 
that  they  and  we  ma^  be  brought  into  cordial  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship. And  this  feeling  reaches  its  highest  pitch,  when  the  object 
of  faith,  or  the  truth  believed  is  one,  which  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
a  direct  and  'mighty  bearing  upon  the  most  precious  interests,  the 
.present  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow  men.  If  as  the  Scripture 
saith  '^we  believe  with  the  hearf,!'  speak  out  we  must,  else  we  shall 
have  a  biDrden  on  our  backs,  heavier  than  we  can  bear  and  ever 
increasing,^  ^Hhe  burdens  of  the  Lord,"  from*  which  there  is  no 
getting  nd,  but  by  just  giving  free  utterance  td  the  deep  convictions 
of  our  souls. ,  If  we  have  nothing  to  say,  or  if  we  say  nothing  aboiit 
those  momentous  topics  on  which  God  hath  spoken  so  clearly  to  us* 
m  his  word,  the  reason  of  oitr  silence  is,  ^ther  that  we  do  not 
believe  them,, or  that  our  fkith  in  them  is  too  feeble  to  operate.  "I 
believe,  therefore  have  I  spoken." 

We  should  learn  from  this  a  lesson  of  forbearance,  particularly 
towards  those  whose  minds  are  do  taken  up  with  a  special  doctrine 
or  duty  that  they  run  perhapli  some  risk  of  beco^iing,  in4eed,  what 
many  contemptuously  pronounce  them  to  be — meii  of  one  idea. 
Hypocrites  excepted,  and  selfish  schemers,  who  have  some  personal 
ends  to  serve,  and  empty  headed  demagogues  desirous  only  of 
making  a  noise ;  we  may  be  sure  that  no  Christian  brother  ever 
speaks  on  any  subject  with  a  reiterating  earnestness,  in  private  con- 
verse, or  in  tne  publio  assemblies  of  the  church,  unless  '^  according 
to  his  measure,"  he  is  able  with  David  to  say,  ^^I  believe,  and 
therefore  do  I  speak."  We  may  not  agree  with  him  m  his  view  of 
the  sul^ect,  nor  in  his  estimate  of  its  importance ;  We  not  only  may, 
but  we  should  endeavour  to  set  him  right,  by  ^^  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,"  as  we  apprehend  it;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fruit  of  our 
efforts,  we  should  do  homage  to  his  honesty,  respecl  his  earnestness, 
and  not  put  undue  restraints  upon  his  free  speech.  To  ridicule 
such  a  person,  or  to  attempt  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  settled  Qonvio* 
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tions  10  at'^oiioe  hud  policy,  and  a  bad  lUiistratioii  of  oor  Christian- 
ity. Who  can  help  admiriag  the  mw  that  said,  ^'  stirike^  but  betr 
me?''  Bost,  in  his  history  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  dinrcbes*  thus 
describes  their  method  of  deHberation  in  their  Synods: — "Ihtte 
'were  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions,*  beginning  with  the  youngest 
These  with  their  reasons  were  severally  noted  by  the  secretary, 
when  the  president  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  sii^le  aod 
nuanimOus  conclusion.  If^  owing  to  diversity  of.  view  this  vaa 
found  ii^possible,  the  discussion  was  continued  until  all  were 
brought  to  agree;  for  unanimous  tesolutiond  alone -were  entered 
upon  the  records  ,of  Synod."  Amid  their  disagreement^  each  mem- 
ber treated  with  respect  and  tenderness  the  conscientious  opinions  of 
others.  If  such  a  rule  were  adopted  and  at^ted  upon  by  ecclesitf- 
tical  bodies  in  the  present  day,  it  might  involve  a  Icng  delay  of  the 
decision  of  some  questions,  there  might.be  frequent  postponements, 
but  when  tb6  decision  did  come,  what  a  weiglrt  and  force  it  wovid 
have,  and  how  much  more  effectually  would'  we.  ^^keiep  the  unit;  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

These  words,  moreover,  suggest  to  Ohristians  generally,  lot 
especially  to  ministers  of  the  word,  a  test  for  self-examination,  h 
there  not  ground!  to  fear  that  preachers  sometimes  discoarse  on 
topics  tiie  most  sublime  and  solemn,  in  a  very  perfunctory  way,  anj 
go  through  the  service  as,  it  were  merely  a  part  of  professional  dutj. 
Who  can  with  his.  heart  believe  what  the  Scriptuires  teach  respecting 
the  glory,  the  love,  the  work  of  our  Redeemer,  and  not  feel  himself 
obliged  by  a  holy  necessity  to  speak  cm  these  grand  themes,  vitb 
deep  earnestness,  in  season  and  out  of  season  f  A  man  naj 
preach,  as  a  matter  of  official  duty,  or  to  win  admiration,  buthoT 
feeble  and  cold  will  be  his  efibrts!  A  living  earnest  faith  is  the 
very  soul  of  eloquence.  This  will  throw  a  ch^urtn  around  an  nngainlj 
manner,  which  mere  rhetorip  can  never  <give  it;  will  teach  even  tite 
tongue  of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly*  J.  F. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  young  is  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  ministry,  and  upon  the  eldership  of  our  Church,  as  well  as  npon 
the  patent  at  the  head  of  his  family.  This  follows  obviously  from 
tfiie  fact,  that  "children,  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
•and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and  got- 
ernmenl  of  the  Church."  (Directory  for  Worship,  chap.  ix.  1) 
And  it  is  sufficiently  conceded  in  the  interest  which  has  generallj 
been  manifested  by  the  overseers  of  our  churches,  in  the  great  Sab- 
bath School  enterprise,  to  which  the  youth  of  our  own  and  of  other 
denominations  are  so  largely  indebted. 

With  due  appreciation  of  the  good  effected  by  our  pr^ent  Sah- 

*  Hutoriis  d*  L'Sgliio  dai  Vt^tw  de  Bo1miim»  1. 477. 
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tmth  School  sjstem,  wo  vexxtore  to  nmke  »  few  raggestiong,  the 
adoption  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  woald  inaterially  .enhancQ  tb^ 
efficiency  and  yaliie  of  a  department  of  Christian  effort,  so  eminent- 
ly calcalated  to  accomplish  importwitTesnlts* 

Ist  The. instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school  should  never  be  re*' 
garded  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  religious  instruction  at  home  j 
nor  should  attendatice  at  the  school  be  required  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  family  religion.  The  two  duties  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  they  may  both  be  attended  to,  ordinarily  without 
damage  to  the  interests  of  either.  If,  however,  unavoidable  circum- 
Btances  bring  these  departments  of  instruction  into  conflict,  let  th^ 
claims  of  family  religion  always  prevail,  how  great  soever  the  sacri^ 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  Sabbath  school. 

2d.  The  influence'  of  our  ^^^bbikth  schools  should  be  fully  ezertea 
for  the  purpose  of  increaeing  our  own  congregations.  It  oannot  be 
denied,  that  We  do  great  ^ood  when  we  train  children  and  youth  in 
our  sdbools,  for  membership  in  other  denominations;  and  for  this 
good  work,  there  is  much  due  to  U9*,  as  the  favour,  thoi^h  often  done 
by  us,,  has  been  seldom  reciprocated.  But  we  insist  ;v^  should  effect 
greater  work,  could  we  retain  all  our  Sabbath  scholars  as  permanent 
members  of  our  own  congregations,,  that  they  may  be  further  bene- 
fitted under  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel:  and  be  prepared,  when 
occasion  shall  serve,  to  render  assistance  a^  teachers  in  the  Sabbath 
ochool. 

To  effect  this  endy  our  eehoole  mtM  be  made  ikoreughly  Preehyte^ 
rum*  We  propose  this  course,  not  with  the^  view  of  .proselyting  the 
children  in  our  schools,,  whose  parents  do  no^  belong  to  our  Church; 
hut  in  fidelity  to  our  ^  etcn  ehUdrefiy  the  lambs  of  our  flock,  whom 
assuredly  we  ought  to  endeavour  to .  retain  within  their  own  foldir 
The  voice  of  the  good  Snepherd  is  distinctly  heard  within  our  bor* 
del*s,  as  elsewhere;  here  are  the  green  pastures  no  ..less  abundant. 
And  living  waters  flow  through  all  our  coasts,  as  free-  and  clear  9S 
gushed,  of  old  from  Horeb's  smitten  rock. 

The  only  objection  of  any  weight  that  can'  be  urged  against  this 
suggestion,  is,  that  by  imparting  an  early  sectarian  bias,  our  chil« 
dren  ^1  be  deprived  of  the  |>rivilege  of  judging  fpr  themselves,  in 
matters  of  religion  when  they  come,  to^  years  of  maturity.  .  'We  can- 
didly admit  the  force  of  the  objection;  but  we  urge  in  justification, 
the  law  of  neeesearyj  indi^eneabU^  eelf^fence*  If  we  Jo'  not  give 
our  children  a  decided  inclination  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  in  religion,  there'are  multitudes  ready  to  bias  them  in  some 
other  direction  upon  that  subject.  Above  all,  the  world  will  not 
scruple  to  bia$  them  to  the  wayfi  of  folly  and  vice,  if  they  be  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  Sabbath  school  without  minds  as  clear  and  decided 
in  favour  of,  the  tnithy  as  our  instructions  and  influence  can  render 
them. .  Our  children,  moreover,  should  be  instructed  and  interested 
in  the  missionary  and  other  benevolent  operations  of  onx  Churoh* 
They  may  thn  be  trained  to  a  oonsistent  and  systematic  benevolence 
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in  the  cause  of  Ohrist^  m^ho^  which,  the  most  eloquent  appeals 
from  the  pulpit  often  proVe  unayailing. 

The  fail^ful  training'  in  the  doptrines,  principles,  and  operations 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  we  recommend  to  be  introduced 
into  all  onr  regularly  organized  Sabbath  schools,  comprehends  every 
8cript^ral  effort  for  the  salvation 'of  the  scholar;  and  secures  the 
highest  spiritual  interest ^0f  both-  scholar  and  teacher.  It  embraces 
thorough  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  requires  constant  approach 
to' the  throne  of  grace.  While,  therefore,  by  adopting  this  sugges- 
tion our  Sabbath  schools  would  become-  more  deMminatumal^  it  is 
i{^ot  io  be  apprehended  that  they  would  become,  in  any  degree,  leas 
spiritual  and  evangelical. 

To  accomplish  the  proposed  change  in  the  character  of  our 
Sabbath  schools,  it  will'  be  necessary  to  dUeoMinue  the  u$e  of  att 
hooh»  cf  instructum  from  which  are  excluded  the  dietinetive  vietps  of 
Pre%hyterianism.  The  publications,  from  which  all  denominational 
views  are '  excluded,  so  extensively  used  at  present,  though  in 
many  respects  excellent,  are  jespecially  suited  for  temporary  use, 
on  missionary  ground,  or  in  mixed  schools,  in  whigh  several 
denominations  are  associated  with  equal  authority  to  teach;  and 
who  have  agreed,  for  the  time,  to  teach'  nothing  offensiye  to  the 
parties  so  unitedi»  There  is  no  such  union,  however,  in  a  Sabbath 
school  attached  to  a  fully  established  Presbyterian  congregation; 
and  iif.  such  a  sbhool,  thete  are  no  sectarian  preferences  to  Ve 
.xespected  but  our  own.  Except,  tl^erefbre,  in  the-  case  of  '^  union 
-schools,  proper,"  neither  expediency,  nor  necessity^  requires  the 
continued  use  of  snch  books  t)f  instruction.  For  we 'have  nearly 
all  the.  books  our  schools  need,  on  sale,  by  fbe  Board  of  Publication. 
With  the  exception  of  a  full  set  of  Scripture  Questions,  the  Board 
hkve  issued  a  complete  course  of  Sabbath  sebool  Text  Books  of 
a  superior  character,  and  pre'cisely  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 

Juestion.  And  the  volumes  wanting  to  complete  the  set  will,  no 
pubt,  be  provided,  a^  soon  as  the  demand  for  them  exists.  The 
books  published  by  the  Board  have  the  sanction  of  our  Church, 
and  the  intl'odnction  of  them  into  onr  schools  is  required,  both  hy 
the  general  obligation  to  sustain  her  institutions,  and  \rj  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  themselves. 

The  objections  to  tcn-Presbyterian  class-books,  lie  with  nearly 
equal  weight  against  Sabbath  school  libraries  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  they  do  not  meet  all  the  wants  of  onr  schools.  So  important 
an  educational  instrumentality,  as>  the '  religious  reading  of  oar 
youth,  should  neither  lie  unemployed^  nor  be  abandoned  to  a 
negative  influence.  From  books  read,'*  as  well  as  from  living 
example,  and  from  oral  instruction,  a  deep  impression  of  good,  or 
of  evil,  is  often  received  upon  the  mind,  atkd -thence  transmitted  to 
the  external  life.  As  upon  the  quality  of  the  alipsent  received  and 
assimilated,  depend  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the 
*;  so  upon  the . character  of  the  mental  food,  depend  the  life 
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and  yigoar  of  the  Bpiritnal  being.  If  we  desire,  in  the  education 
of  onr  children,  to  seeare  the  fnU  development  of  Christian  charac- 
ter according,  to  the  model  of  Presbyterianism,  we  mu»t  place  in 
their  hands  a  literature  adapted  to  that  end.  But  a  Sabbath- 
library, ,  from  wliioh  all  diecusaion  of  the  history,/ genius,  and 
tendency  of  Pxiesbyterianism  is  omitted,  cannot  accomplish  the 
object  desired.  Libraries  of  this  general  character  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed:  namely,  the 
providing  of  a  juvenile  religioua  literature,  which,  att  denomina^ 
tional  views  being  exeludedy  shkll  exhibit  only  the  principle^  which 
are  common  to  all  evangelical  denominations.  Without,  therefore, 
questioning  the  suitableness  of  such  publications  for  the  purpose 
intended,  we  must  nevertheless,  regard  them  as '  insuifl&cient  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools. 

If  It  be  thought  desirable  to  supply  our  Sabbath  schools  with, 
libraries  of  this  general  character,  we  think  it  well;'  but  .no 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  fiichoot  should  delay  to  procure  the  library 
which  has  been  provided  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration, 
by  the  Board  of  PublicatioPt  .  The  catalogue  already  published, 
affords  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  this  enterprise,  were 
it  properly  sustained,  in  furnishing  for  our  youth  and  out  Church 
a  Tpesbyterian  literature.  We  would  greatly  rejoice  to  see  this 
Board  receive  the  universal  countenance  and  patronage  of  our 
ministers  and  people ;.  for  upon  its  labours  mtust  we  mainly 
depend  for  tjie  true  history  of  our,  principles^  and  the  faitJ^ul 
biography  of  those  whoy  acting  out  those  principles^  have  adorned 
tlie  profession  of  the  gospel;  and  thus  to -provide  the  cori^ective  iov 
the  injustice  which  oar  (system  has  received  'from  nearly  all  that 
have  professed  to  write  history  for  the  instruction  or  entert^nment 
of  the  young.  Not  to  mention  the  flood  bf  pestilential  issues  from 
the  corrupt  secular  press  which,  by  the  constancy  of  the  inun*^ 
dation,  tends  to  sweep  away  all  faith  and  all  morality  in  many  of 
the  secular  schools  which  are  patronized  by  Presbyterian  parents; 
authors  are  used  aa  tezt-book6  in  history,  in  which,  if  Calvinism 
is  at  all  alluded  to,  it  is  mentioned  with  derision  and  contempt;, 
or  held  forth  to  the  youthfbl  mind,  in  horrid  caricature.  This  fact, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  subject  of  ^*  books  for^  PaTochial 
schools,  is  mentioned  here,  as  a  reason  for  providing  our  children 
a  literature  that  shall  exhibit  thb  faith  of  their  rathers  in  itff 
true  light. 

8d.  Wd  regard  the  care  and  management  of  Sabbath  schools' 
as  an  ipiportant  and  interesting  pajt  of  the  oversight  comnnitted 
to  the  pastors  and  eldershipt  Although  there  is  generally  to 
individual  who  holds  the  place  of  superinteiiident  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  ^et  the  existence  of  Hnch  an  office  does  not  preclude,  but 
rather  invite,  the  attention  and  counsel  of.  the  pastor  and  session. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  should  be  emphatically  the  pastor  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  ever  manifestbg  an  interest  in  its  progress  and 
spiritual  welfftre.  Every  teacher  and  child  in  the  .schoor  should 
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be  well  aeqTiamted  with  their  minister,  ss  tlieir  spiritual  guide  and 
firiend*  Thej  will  thas  be  toconraged  to  seek  his  counsel,  and 
to  yield  themselves  .to  an  influence,  which  they. must  perceive  to 
be '  exercised  for  the  greikt  purpose  of  brii^ging  them  to  Christ, 
and  of  promoting  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  divine 
things.!  This  pastoral  attention  to.  the  Sabbath  school  will,'bj  the 
divine  blessing,,  secure  accessions  to  tlie  Church  of  the  most  yalu- 
able  character;  and. when  the  .members  of  a  school  so  watched  over, 
.are,  in  providence,  separated  from  each  other,  pursuing  their  respec- 
tive avocations  ip  the  world,  tlief  will  remember,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life,  the  delightful  and  profitable  Sabbath  hours  spent 
in  imparting  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  things  which  make 
wise  unto  salvation.  J.  P.  Q. 


lonsttioltf  C[iong[ik 


INFLUENCE  OF    DEFECTIVE  TRAINING    ON  THE    MAB- 

RIAGE  RELATIQN.  .     v 

Is  not  the  fact  forced  upon  our  attention,  thi|,t  the  deficiencies 
which  disclose  themselines  in  the  nrairiage  relation  must  be  ascribed 
plainly, to  an'inadeqtiate  and  improper  training?  If  our  children 
were  educated  as  they  should  be,  would  they  so  often  prove  unfit  to 
enter  other  families?  It  can  excite.no  wonder,  that  young  persons 
who  have  grown  up  without  restrains—allowed  to  treat  their  parents 
with  disrespeclrT-indulged  in  all  their  whiins  and  capriees^^-«ccas- 
tomed  only  to  flattery  and  adulation-r-^hould  -be  found  very  trouble- 
some inmated  in  another  household.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all 
i:eason  to  expect  a  perverse  son  to  make  a  dutiful  son-in-law,  an 
unfeeling  daughter  to  make  an  affectionate  daughter-in-law,  a  selfish 
brother  to  mwe  a  generous  brother-in-law,  an  envious  sister  tomake 
a  fond,  confiding  sister-in-law.  There  is  no  talismanic  power  in 
wedlock  to  work  such  transformations  as  these.  In  all  ordinary 
cases,  the  bad  tempers  and  bad  habits.  whi(^  have  chi^racterized  our 
children  at  hon^e,  they  will  carry  .with  them  to  their^adopted  homes: 
indeed,  it  will  be  well  if  they  do  not  become  exaggerated  aa  soon  as 
the  restraints  to  which  they  have  been  sujb^ected  are  withdrawn. 

It  is  due,  therefore,  not  only  to  Aur  own  flesh  and  blood,  but  to 
society  ^t  large,  that  we  employ  every  means  to  educate  our  children 
to  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  to  prepare  them  to' fill  with*  honour 
and  usefulness  any  station  to  which  Providence  may  appoint  them. 
It  is  not  for  youi«elv^s  alone  that  you  are  rearing  that  groiqp  in  yonr 
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nursery*  There  are  otber  families  that  haye  a  vital  stake  in  the 
wisdotn'and  fidelity  wi^h  which  you  fulfil  this  ts-ust,'  If  you  knew 
where  they  were^  and  they  knew  of  the  ties  which  the  intermarriage 
of  your  children  with  theirs  would  one  day" constitute  between  you, 
with  what  solicitude  would  they  watch  the  administration  of  your 
domestic  affairs!  How  anxious^  would  they  be  to  see*  whether  in 
their  future  son-in Jaw  or  daughter-in-law,  you  were  preparing  for 
them  a  blessing  Or  a  scourge !  And  if  they  saw  that  you  werfe  get- 
ting ready  a  scourge — ^nurturing  a  Jezebel  for  one  of  their  sons,  or 
a  I>i  abal  for  a  beloved  daughtei^,  they  ^ould  feel  that  they  had  a 
riffht  to  remonstrate  with  you  against  the  riink  unkindness:  jand 
]]\|ustice  of  your  conduct*  And  is  it  any  mitigation  of  this  flagrant 
wrong,  that  the  families  into  which  yotir  spoile/1  children  are  to 
marry  are  unknown  to  you?  '  Is  the  owner  pf  a  menagerie  to  turn 
one  of  his  tigers  lop^e  in  the  streot,  and  then,  when  -you  complain 
that  the  ferocious  beast  has  snapped  up  one  of  your  children,. to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  plea  that  he  had  no  thought  of  his  seizing 
a  child  oiyoursf  There  is  a  moral  certainty  that  some  family  will 
euffe^,  if  you  are  grossly  unfaithful  to  your  parental. duties;  aqd  a 
sheer  sense  of  justice,  not  to  speak  of  the  delicate  sensibility  iiispired 
by  true  religion,  should  keep  any  parent  from  so  educating  hi& 
children  as  to  fit  them  to  become  the  tormentors  of  other  families. 
^^  All  things  whatsoev^  ye  wo^ld  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  If  we  try  l^o  bring  up  our  children  as  we  should 
wish  to  haye^hode  young  persons  trained  who  may  at  some  future 
period  become  members  of  our  own  families,  we  shall  not,  probably, 
fail  very  seriously  in  our  aims.  Although  to  compass  so  difficult  an 
end,  we  shall  greatly  need  the  help  of  God^  as  wd  shall  require  to 
make  his  word  our  textrbook.*  r  - 


'^r^^^'t^ 


MY  CHILDREN  STILL. 

A  young  preacher  recently  called  upon  an  eminent  divine,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  asked  hiQi  how  many  children  he  had. 
**Four  sir,!*  was  the  reply.  At  the  supper  table,  the  visitor  per- 
ceived two  beautiful  cluldren  .seated  by  the  side  pf  the  mother. 
Turning  to  the  divine,  he  said,  "I  thought  you  had  four  children, 
sir;  where  are  the  other  two?**"  Lifting  his  eyes,  the  holy  man  of 
Qod  pointed  upwards,  while  a  sweet  smile, broke  over  his  counte- 
nance— "They  are  in  heaven,*'  he  repeated  slowly  and  calmly,  "yet 
my  chil<iren  still-r-not  dead^  buj  gone  before." 

*  From  Dr<  H.  A.  Boardmaii'i  eicellent  work,  Just  .publtihtd,  <<  Thc^  Bibub  ut^ths 
Famzlt." 
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LITTLE  MARY'S  DREAM^PRATER. 

The  followiDg  beautiful  lines  wer^  addressed  to  a  little  girl,  an 
only  child — in  the  city  of  -Ne^r  York,  who  in  her  sleep  repeated  a 
passage  of  the  prayer  she  wa[S  accustotned  to  utter  'before  closing 
her.  eyes:  ^^  God  bless  me  and  make  me  m  good  girl.  AmenJ^  The 
lines  are  extracted  from  that  excell^it  paper^  now  discontinued, 
^^'The  New  York  American."  "      . 

TO  LITTLE  SCART. 

«I  knoif  tihAt  tlie  aingells  MV  wblfp^rtag  to  tbee.** 

Thoa  art  so  like  a  dream  of  heaven^ 
That  atili  thy  viabnis  aeem 
Like  that  pbeDomenon  of  aleepi, 
A  dreadB  withia  a  dream !  '    ' 

And  pom  the-  thoughts  that  memory  bringa, 
To  Toioe  thy  dreaming  honr^ 
^  The  butterfly  has  closed  its  wiqg% 
Upon  a  lily  flower ! 
M  Qod  hUi$  me,  make  me  a  good  gifV'' 


Not  such  ifae  dream'  by  slumber  thrown, 
When  griefs  rough  swell  is  o'er,"^ 
The  ebb  of  pain,  jts  after-moan ! 
The  surge  upon  the  shore ! 
.    Thy  prayer  is  but  the  echoing  ^ 
.  Of  waking  peace  and  Iq^e^  ^ 
The  rustling  of  the  spirit's  wing  I  ' 

The  cooing  of  its  dove!  * 

«  God  bUss  mtf  make  me  a  good  girV^-^ndmeH. 

The  roses  of  the  Persian  fi^Id,  '' 

■    With  ail  their  wealth  otbloom, 

Are  crushed,  though  thousands  may  bat  yield 
A  drop  of  rich  perfume. 
And  thus  the  he|irt  with  feeling  rife^    - 
Is  crushed,  alas!  by  care; 
Vet  4>lest,  if  sufiering  wriny  ftom'  life, 
Its  other  drop--of  prayer.  ' 

-     •  «  God  bUu  mtf  mtike  me  a'gfodgirV* 

Mother!  sweet  Mother!  dioo  has|4augfat, 
That  infant  soul  to  pray,  v 

.  ^  Before  a  rose-lbaf  from  its  thought, 

The  world  has  blown  away^ 
:  Prayer!  on  that  lip  that  once  was ihiiie! 

\  '  •  Thoughts,  of  thine  own  a  part ! 

Dropped  jewels,  of  thy 'Spirit's  mine, 
Bleep  scattera  o'er  her  heart! 

<«  God  bUss  me,  make  me  a  good  gifL^' 

■  * 

The  prayers  which  children  are  tatight  to  re|)eat  in  youth,  and 
the  habits  of  reverence  then  formed,  have  an  important  influence 
on  their  future  character.  If  a  prayer,  breathed  forth  in  a  dream 
is  beautiful^  how  much  more  bo  wneu  expressed  in  «  life  of  fragrant 
piety,  '  .       .' 
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SKETCH  OF  MES-  MARO  ARE  J  LIVINGSTON,, 

This  distinguished  American  lady,  eminent  in  l^irth,  wealthy  natu- 
ral endowment/ and  matrimonial  conne;zion,  was  chiefly  eminent  as 
an  humble  Christian.     The  graces  of  religion  are  the'  mgbest  adorn- 
meat  of  human  nature,  and  to  their  presence  every  earthly  distinc-  * 
tion  pays  homage.    .     .       '     ^  '  . 

liCrs.  Livingston,  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,*  of 
Khinebeck,' Dutchess  county,  New  York,  was  -born  in  1724.  Her 
father  betonged  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families,  held  various  public 
offices  of  honour  and  trust,  and  -owned  large  tracts  of*  land  in  the 
county,  one  of  whose  townships  bears  his'  name  at  this  day.  The 
old  family  mansion  is  still  standing,  venerable  in  antique  simplicity, 
and  honourable'  by  assoGiation.t  Miss  Beekman  Was 'married  in 
1742  to  Robert  B.  Livinsaton,  who  lived  at  the  Lower  Mauor^  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colonel  Seekman's  mansion.  This  gentleman  was 
th6  grea^randson,  and  his  wife  was  the  grecU  grand-daughUr  of 
the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Livingston  of  Scotland,  who  was  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of'  Gbd  of  the  conversion  of  about  five  hundred 
souls  by  a  sermon  preached  in  1630  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts.^  ^  Rohart 
R.  Livingston,  the  husband  of  Mrs;  Margaret,  was,  like  his  wife^  an 
only  child;'  so  that  by  this  marriage  great  weaUh,  respectability  and 
influence  were  concentrated  in  one  fistmily.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a 
man  of  dtrohg*  mind,  incorru|)tible  integrity,  and  popular  mannas. 
He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
under  the  Colonial  administration,  which  office  he  held  with  univer<- 
aal  acceptance  until  his  death  in  1775.  The  mo3t  distinguished 
branch  Of  the  Livingston  family  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  des- 
cended from  the  Judge  Robert  B-9  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Livingston.  § 

*  Colonel  Henry  Beekihan  mtftied,  a*  his  lint  wife^  Saiui  lAvinicittm,  daqghter  of 
Robert,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  16^6.    Thia  Robert  waa  the  nephew  of  ^he  Robert 
who  was  the  son  of  the  Rot.  John  Livingston,  and  was  the  son  of  another  son,  supposed  • 
to  hare  bean  named  William.    Mrs.  Margkret  LivingBtoUf  the  daughter  of  Henry  Beek- 
mkn,  was  thus  a  sreat  grand-dabg{iter.of  tbf  Hiv.  John  lAvihgiton* 

t  The  old  Beekman  house  is  at  Rhidebeok,  opposite  to  the  Kingston  landing,  on  the 
HndsoD. 

t  The  Rn.John  LiTingston,  (whose  father  VTifZlidm  was  also  a  clergyman,  and  hU 
fkther  Alexander  also,)  was  obliged  to  lesTe  Scotland  during  the  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tions under  Charles  I.  and  II.'  He  was  9ne  of  the  ffreatest  ai^  best  men  of  his  generation^ 
and  laboured  much  for  Christ  in  Scotland,  Ireland^  and  Holland.  He  was  much  perse- 
cuted by  the  high  churchmen  of  hia  day,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  from  the  mrnistry. 
He' was  a  thorough  Presbyterian,  He  fled  to  Bolferdam  in '1663,  wliere  he  died  in  1672. 
He  h^d  seven  children.  '  After  his  death,  one  of  his  sons,  Robckt,  emigrated  to  America, 
about  1674.  Robert  had.three  sons.  PhUipy  who  came,  Into  possjesslon  of  the  Upper  Manor; 
i2o6erf ,  who  had  the  Lowec  M&nor ;  and  Gilbert^  who  wal  a  fawyer,  and  from  whom  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston  descend^*  Robert,  the  second  son,  had  but  one  child,  Robert  R., 
the  Colonial  Judge,  and  the  husband  of  Margaret  Beekman. 

^  They  had  four  jons  and  six  daughters,  Tis.,  Robert  R.  Idvingtton,  for  many  years 
the  eminent  Chancellor  of  theBtate  of  New  York,  Miniiterto  Frante,  frc;  Colonel  Emry 
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Mrs.  Livingston,  wbo^  of  coarse,  moved  in  the  fir^t  rank  of  socie- 
ty, was  highly  gifted  in  all  the  accomplishments  whicdi  fitted  her  to 
adorn  the  position  whioh  Providence  had  assigned  to  her.  For  a 
time  she  was  worldly  among  the  worldly ;  but  at  the  age  of  forty, 
^bout  twenty-two  years  after  h«r  marriage,  a  total  aad  deeply 
mar'ked  chance  came  over  her  character. 

In  1764,  tne  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Laidlie,/a  Scotchinan,  was  called  to 
c^ciate  in  the  Reformed*  Dutch  church  in  the  city  of  New  York.* 
His  ministry  was  distinguished  from*  the  beginning  with  demonstra- 
ticns  of  the  power  of  God.  Among  those  to.  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  waer  foreordained  to  be  unto  eternal  life,  was  Mrs*  Marga* 
ret  Livingston,  who  ignited  with  the  church  in  1765. 
:  Beforje  giving  «  few  letters,  never  before  published,  which  illus- 
trate her  religious  character,  we  will  quote  some  passages  from  her 
daary,t  whioh  commences  in  1766. 

^  *^May  19, 1766.  Awoke  this  morning  with  s^attpred  thoughts:  though  I  bless 
God,  I  was,  some  time  after,  enabled  to  lift  up  my  heart  to  the  Lor^,  and  wag 
assisted.  .  0  that  it  would  please  God  to  make  me  devote  mj  first  tilioughts  to 
him.  My  morning  prayer  was  sweet.  Wtotta  chni^oh;  heard  an  ezcelleiit 
discourse  on  John  xiv.  .£6.  Some  mjurJkS'  lidd  down  for  self-examinatioii; 
which,  to  the  praise  of  free  grace,  I  could  say  I  had  experienced,  and  -was  very 
comfortable  to  my  soul.  The  prayer  was  delightful.  0  my  God  I  I  blesa  thy 
holy  Bame  for  thy  amazing  love  to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  thy  creatures. 
When  I  returned  home,  F  sought  the  Lord  in  prayer,  in  which  I  found  my 
beart  drawn  out  after  greater  degrees  of  holiness.  0  my  adored  Jeeus,  perfect 
Inline' own  work,  and  may  I  be  taught  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Give  thy  blessing  to 
thy  w^ord  this  afternoon  and  evening.  0  to  be  made  more  and  more  thine,  my 
Jesus,  iity  Lord,  my  life,  my  all. .  Blessed  be'  thy  name,  that  thou  condescend- 
esi  to  be  taiy  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and'thkt  thy  precious  blood  \m  mj  pM»- 
pert,  apd  will  through  grace  admit  me  to  thy  blisanil' presence.'' 

'  **This  day  March  IStn,  17G8,  has  been  a  blessed  day.    What  sweet  melting* 

of  soul  undef  a  sense  of  God's  goodiiess,  mercy,  and  love  to  me.    0  the  bless^ 

hope  of  being,  for  ever'with  the  Lord.    If  here,  in' this  wilderness,  in  this  bodv 

of  flesh,  my  blessed  Lord  gives  a  traasieAt  tiew  of  his  gfory^  in  which  there  is 

-'  ^ 

Setknuuiy  an  officer  ia  the  RevolutioDary  army ;  John  ^.,  nerchai|t ;  ^Awardy  United 
States  Senator  j  and  Secretary  of  State  under  General  JacktoD,  Ice;  Mrs.JemH  Mont- 
•  gomsry^  widow  of  the  General  whe  watf*  killed,  at  Qaebee;  Mt9,  Oertrvde  ievrig,  whtfse 
husband  i^as  GoYemor  of  the  State'ofNew  York ;  Afrx.  Margaret  '^lUttan,  wife  of  Tho- 
nasy  a  State  Senator)  Steretary  of  State,  fcc.;  Mr$,  Prubom  QarrMMon^  wlw»se  bw- 
band  wak  a  Methodist  preacher ;  Afr<..  Midti  Armstrong,  the  wife  of  the  Untied  States 
Senator,  ahd  the  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison;  and  Mrt,  Joannah  Liting9t9n,  whose 
husband,  Peter  R.,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  held  Tarious  high  public  offices  in  the 
S'ute.  ^       .    • 

*  Dr.  Laidli^  was  the  fii:st  minister  who  preached  m  the.  Dtatcb  chnreh  its  Rngli^. 
His  first  sermon  wss  preached  in  the  old*  Middle  Dutch  church  [now  the  Post  Offic«]  o« 
the  afternoon  of  the  Vast  ^ebbath  in  March,  1764,  from  2  Cor.  t.  11,  '*KnaiPingy  tUrt- 
fore^  the  terror  ftf  the  Lord,  wi  j^made  men.**  Ail  the  eervicea  were  in  English,  evcepc 
the  singing  (led  by  Jscobut  Van  Antwerp,  the  '<fore  singer,")  which  was  in  Dutch,  as 
the  congregation  were  not  acquainted  <with  Snglish  psalmody.  The  hooee  was  deacelT 
crowded,  t$e  aiftles  were  filled,  many  oliAibed  up  in  the  windows,  and  many  of  the  ido^ 
respectable  people  stood  during  the  wbele  exercise.^-i^«to  TorA  in  otdentime,  pp.  17, 16. 
In  all  probability  ^Mrs.  Margaret  Livingston  was  one*of.th»  larg6  audiesce  collected  oa 
that  interesting^occasion.       j       •  #  ,  • 

t  A  few  pages  x>f  this  Christip4i.hdy>s<14ary  are  published  in  the  2d  Tolome  ef  *^Tke 
Evartgeiical  Quardianand  Review,"  a  reJigiqqs  monthly >  commenced  iji  New  York  ia 
1817.  Jf  any  reader  should  happen  toljiow  where  the  manuscript' of  this  diary  can  be 
consulted,  be  will  confer  a  favour  by  addressing  Rev,  C.  Van>  Renseelasr,  Editor  qf  the 
freib^iterian M<^gazine^^  CkntnMt itre^^  PkUodelphia.  • 
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fluoh  bftpplBesg,  what  mtifti  a  full  4i8C0Ter^  ciye  in  faeaTOfnt  Alih^nghtka 
fflorious  majesty  oannot  be  fully  kno^m  even  l£ere,  jet  so  m^uch  will  be^Diaoi- 
fested  as  will  fill  the  Imppy  spirit  with  unspeakable  bliss.  Glory,  glory  be  to 
the  sovereign  Jehovah,  ior  the  precious  hope  that  I  am  thine^ 

'  'Jamuxry  28ci|  1769.  -  Accept,  0  ever  blessod  liord,  thy  poor  oreatare,  who  hath  hi 
thy  strength  devoted  herself  to  thee.  .  But  O,  iiowmany  backsliding !  if  thou 
heal  me,  as  I  humbly  trust,  thou  wilt,  then  in  thy  power  aiid  might  I  shall  run 
thy  race  with  joy.  To  thee  do  I  give  up  all  that  thou  hast  given  me,  husbau^, 
children,  parents,  friends,  estate,  time,  talentSj^all  to  be  used  for -thy  ^lory. 
Let  nothing  ia  .this  wotld-  be  too  dear  to  be  parted  with,  wjien  the  cause  aud 

§  lory,  or  will  of  God  calls 'for  it.  Help  me,  0- blessed  .Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  to 
e  true  to  thee;  let  ihj  strength  be  suffioient  for  qiej  and  thy  oontiaual  infill 
enoe,  thou  blessed  Spirit  of  all  grace,  to  lead,  govern,  and  suppoH  thy*  weak 
creature,  in  herself  altogether  unable  to  think  a  go6d  thought  Giye  me  free- 
dom of  access  to  thee^  as  my  father,  brought  nigh  by  the  Lord  Ohrist,'  Amen, 
and.amen. 

•  *^Januanf  28^.  Awoke  this  morning  with  sweet  tfafougbts  of  my  God,  and 
his  precious  dealings  with  my  soul;  recollected  the  ma>ny  mercies  that  have 
been  showed  me.  The.  faithfiilness,  truth,  and  goodness  I  have  ezperieiuDed, 
filled  my  heart  wHh  wonder,  iovor  and  joy.  O  how  sweet  to  the  longing  soul, 
when  the  blessed  Spirit  shmes  in  and  dispels  the  oloiids  of  darkness,'  doubts; 
and  unbelief,  Blessed  be'  thy  name;  Lora.of  my  life,. for  this  glimpse  ef  thy 
n^ei^cy,'  thy  love  to  me,  the  chief  of  sinners.  But  how  transient  thy  viewl 
How  soon  lost  I  0  Lord  of  my  life,  set  me  free  from  bondage,  and  place,  me  in 
the  glorious  liberty  of  thy  redeemed:  let  me  know  nof^i^^  but  the  loss  of  thy 
faivour;  sti^engthen  my  faith;  in<»rea8e  my  loi^e^'and  let  me  live  under  a  sweet 
sense  pf  thy  grace  .to  my  soul.  ' 

'*  Clernumtf  Janwiryi  3l4^  1769.  Surely  God's  people  n^ty  set  to  their 
seal  that  he  is  true  'and  a  prayer-hearing  God.  \  Ue  nas  given  me  a  Bih^ 
bath's  blessing.  Never,  0  my  soul, 'forget  tiie  precious  ^manifestations  of 
Go4's  love  tp  ^thee  on  this  occasion.  Saturday  neard  the-  preparation  ser- 
mon, and  felt ^ much  of  the  divine  presence  on.  my  way  from  church.  On 
Sundav  morning  all  was  dead  knd  insensible^;  went  to  church  under  dejection 
of  spim.  Sitting  down  at  the  table  of  my  adorable!  Redeemer,  my  whole  heart 
was  taken  up  in  prayer,  when- these  words  were  brought  vrith  power  tolny 
soul.  .  Wtiat  i»  thy  petition,  and  what  is  thy  reouest?  my  heart  answered^ 
Lord,  that  I  may  h%  ttiine.  My  whole  heart  and  all  that  I  am  was  given  up  to 
'  my  precious  Lord.    But  ^ory  bnd  praise  I  am  bound  to.  render  to  God.    Hit 

rkoonsss,  truth,  love,  and  condescensi6n  to  his  unworthy  creature  were  subh  as 
hope  always  to  remember,witii  gratitude  an4  love. ,  Returning  home  f^oni 
ohurch^'the  blessed  JjoriwsM  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  my  soul  with 
much  power,  and  favoured  me  with  a  foretaste,  I  think  1  mby  call  it,  of  the 
happiness  his  saint^  in  heaven  onioy ;  so  that  from  thi^  view  my  soul  Was  impa* 
tient  to  be  ^ne.  JoyfuUy  would  I  haye  left;  my  body,  and  taken  my  flight  to 
glory.  Twice  on  the  road  wai  I  thus  favoured.  Why  riiei'Lord?— *ven  so 
Father,  for  thus  it  pleased  thee  ^  answer  my  j;>etiiion8  and  requests  made  at 
tiiy  table.  What  shall  I  render  to  my  God  for  all  his  astonishing  mercy  to  my 
flouir  '  . 

We  now  pl'oceed  to,  give  three  unpublished  letters  of  Mrs.  Living- 
ston. It  will  be  s^n  that  they  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  simple^ 
hearted  tod  earneist  piety  which .  characterize'?,  her  .diary.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  JSilarduM  Westerhy  the 
imniirlfifr  of  t^he  Eeformed  Dntdi  Churchy  Albany.'*' 

'     Olk^ost,  Jwm  14»  1771. 

Ify  Dear  IMend:-^  have  the  pleasure  of  my  frhrad's  letter  of  ApriMast.  I 
have  often  had  experience  of  your  goodncNss,  and  have  no  doubt  of  your 

*  Dr.  EilftidiM  Westorlo  came  oVSr  Trom  Holland  in  1760,  tt  the  age^f  22,  asd  wav 
dislely  settled  in  the  Datcli  Chifcrch  St  Alhesy.    Ue  lyes  oae  of  i^e  n6Bt  Jesteed 
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exoi^sing  th^  delay  of  joar  friend  this  time.  Mr  EdwaMkas  been  inocnlated, 
and  I  have  a  new  subject  for  nraiee  and  tiuuksgiTing  to>  ^be  God  of  aH  mj 
mepeies — ^to.  Him.  have  I  given  nim,  and  he  hath,  I  hope,  restored  him  to  me 
a^ain^  (as  he  has  the  €miul-|>ox  very  light.)  Oh^  pray  for  m^  that  t  may  train 
him  np  for  my  divine  Master,  to^be  used  as  an  instrument  for  his  glory. 
Surely,  n^  Mend,  GK)d  is  a  prajer-hearinff  God — ^he  waiteth  to  be  gracious. 
You  desire  to  ihear  hour  it  was  with  me  on  we  day  ^t  yon  had  the  happiness 
of  sealing  your  covenant'  with  God  at  his  Son's  table. '  Tnilv,  my  honoored 
friend,  you  were  made  the  means,  by  yo.ur  nrayez^  in  my  behalf,  that  it  was  a 
great  day  with  me.  My  dear  Saviour  made  nis  goodness,  his  mercy,  and  grue, 
to  pass  ]^ore  me;  cave  ine  to  rejoice  in  his  love,  and  to  triumph  in  Qod  as  my 
epvenant  God  and  Father.  I  did  indeed  get  a  double  iportion  that  daj,  and 
was  enabled  to  praise  and  adore  the  God  joi  all  my  hopes.  But  oh !  how  low, 
how  poor  are  all  my  ascriptions!  I  have  season  to  Im  hamUed  before  mj  God 
for  the  Bins  of  mjr  best  tiungs,  but  thanka  be  to  God,  in  Jesus  we  are  complete. 
You  say  tha^  trials  and  temptations  have  long  been  your  lot.  Yoar  trials  I 
liave  no  aoubt  will  work  out  for  you  a  great  Imd  exceeding  wei(^t  of  glorj,  for 
an  tilings  shall  work  together^for  good-  to  them  that  love  God.  I  re}oioe  thit 
yen.  do  indeed  experienpe  a  Bupporting  Jemis,  more  ready  to  help  than  we  eea 
be  to  ask. '  Suffering,  you  know,  is  the  lot  of  all  God's  people'  here  in-thie  wilder- 
ness. You,  my  friend,  have  your'  trials^  I  have  nunc ;  many  and  various 
JTOubles  await  me  in  this  valley.  But  courage;  mighty  and  strong  is  the  Cap- 
tain under  whose  banner  we  fight.  What  if  hell,  the  world,  and  self  rag^; 
yet  Qi:u^  God  abideth  faithful,  nnchangeable;-  he  hath  proiQised,  t' I- will  never 
leave  fhee,  i|or  forsake  thee." 

^  Pr.  Livingston  favoun  jne  with  the  opportunity  of  transqiiitting  this  to  too, 
and  he  informs  me  that  'you  aie  jgoing  to  New  .York.  IJiiave  been  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  you  here,  which  is  one  reason  I  did  not  write  before;  but 
am  I  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  you  thu  summer?  ^  hope  not.  Take  one 
week  from  your  York  excursion  and^spend  it  here  with  us.  It  is  now  a  whole 
year  sinoe  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  here.  If  yon  will  order 
your  horse  to  be  sent  down  niore  by  the  post,  and  wl^en  yoiL  return  from  New 
York  let  the  sloop  put  you  on  shore  here  at  our^  home,  you  can  return  at  jour 
leisure.    You  willnnd  JOr:  Livingston*  what  your  benevdent  temper  wonld 


diviaet  nd  ■eholart  of  hii  day,  tnd.wai  an  inthnale  friend  of  Dr.6cUesorTale  Oillege, 
with  whom  be  corresponded  in  LaUn.  His  ministry  was  blessed  to  tbe  convenion  of 
many  seuls.  Tbe  following  remarks  will  serre  to  explain  in  part  tbe  iotimaej  of  Mi*. 
Livingston  with  Dr.  Westeno,  ind  also  the  manner  in  which  we  came  iato'poasesaion  of 
the  letters. 

The  futfter  of  tbe  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  oC  Albany  married  CathoHtts  [bora 
1745,]  the  daughter  of  Philip  Litingston,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Ifer  flither  Philip  Livingston  was  the  son  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Robert,  tbe  son  of  John 
the  Scotch  minister,  and  he  was  thus  tbe  comin  of  Robert  R.,  tbe  bnsband  of  Mr«.  Mar- 
garet. Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  boril  174S,  died  in  I76&,  at  the  age  of>weot/-oeTea, 
leaTiog  his  young  widow  and  thr^e  children.  In  1776,  Drl  Westerlo  msrried  tbe  widow, 
Mrs.' Catharine  Van  Rensselaer;  and  thus  became  intimate  witii  her  coasin,  Mrs.  Mai^ 
garet  Livingston.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  .that  th,e  marriage  of  (he  Datch 
Dominie  with  the  Patroon^  widow,*  was  notpopolar  with  the  worldly  part  of  tbe  <kmiJy. 
•Bat  we  look  npon  it  as  the  highest  booonr.  We  kno,w,  too,  that  it  was  greatl/  iaetre* 
mental  in  impressing  divine  troth  upon  the  mind  and  be^rt  of  onr  honoured  father,  who 
lived  during  his  minority. with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Westerlo^  in  tbe  Manor  House.  We  have 
often  heard  hinr  refer  with -delight  to  the  private  aiid 'public  p^yei^-meetinga  held  in  tbe 
Manor  House  in  the  olden  time,  and  he  alwa/s  gave  this  as  oim  of  the  reasone  whj  its 
old  balls  should  not  be  proftned  by  revelry  and  dancing.  We  place'  this  kipon  reconl  w 
flMieoruMi..  ■  .     ^ 

• 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  wis  descended  from  tbe  Scotch  minister  throegh 
•Gilbert,  the  third  son  of  Robert,  the  son  of  the  minister.'  With  the  ezc«fption  of  the 
Chsncellor'llofterr  l{.,>and  the  sUtesman  JEdt^ord,  the  Rev./oika  IT.  was  the  most  talented 
and  distiAffuished  of  this  large  l^mily. '  This  ttio  were,  eminent  in  their  respective 
spheres,  the  bench,  the  cabinet,  and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  the*^  signer  of  (he  Declaration, 'and  thus  he  became 
brother-in-la#  to  Dr.  W.esterlo  in  1776.  The  above  letter  of  Mrs.  Margaret  eeems  to 
contain  a  sort  of  introducttoa  efDr.  Livingston  to  Dr.  Westerlo.^  MrarMargat*!  mntt 
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all  yaar  acqtuuntance  to  be,  that  is,  a  pious,  good  man,  *and  I  doubt  not  will  bof 
happy  in  each  dther.  May  our  divine  Maker  be  near  yon  both,  and  give  yoti 
his  best  blessing.  I  hare  no  time  to  enlarge,  as  Mr.  Liyingston  will  soon  leave 
this,  and  shall  wait  till  we  are  permitted  to  see  each  other  for  further  conver* 
sation.  In  the  meantime,  I  ffive  .you  up  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  our  cove- 
nant God,  who,  I  pray,  will  be  with  you  wherever  you  are.  I  am,  with  great 
esteem,  your  siafter  and  friend  in  Christy 

Maroaret  LivmdsTQN.  . 
Desire  Mr.  Schuyler  to  come  here  and  lu;company  you  home  when  yoii' 
retom.' 

The  second  letter  containsan  allusion  to  the  bnmingof  her  hansd 
by  the  British  in  1777-    It  was  rebuilt  in  1779.    '  s  . 

GLiKMOsn,  Septenfber  10, 1770. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  take  some  little  tim^  from  the  hours  allotted. for  rest,  to  address 
xny  fnend,  and  pay  a .  debt  long  due  to  friendship.  Many,  lyiahy  hindrances 
have  intervened  to  convince  you  .that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  last  kind  letter,  l^ut,  alas  I  Eave 
I  not  alsb  reason  to  complain  that  my  brother,  my  friend,  together  with  my 
dear  sister  in  Christ,  should  be  within  eight  miles  of  my  home,  and  not  come 
to  see  me,  or  give  me  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  them.  Indeed  I  took  it 
hardly,  although  I  could  only  oring  you  in  a  smaU  farm  housiB)  yet  you  were' 
sure  of  finding  a  most  cordial  friend  there.  If  Christian  love  is  not' so.  warm 
as  in  happier  days,  yet  I  bless  the  Lord  it  is  not  extinct.  I  confess  freely  to 
you  that  I  qften  cry  out  with  Job,  "Oh I  that  tt  were  with  me,  as  in  months 
past,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  me;  when  my  heart  exulted  isL 
my  God,  and  I  reposed  under  the  light  of  nis  preoious  love.'^  But  God  is  good^ 
my  Jesus  is  still  the  same,  and  his  tender  mercy  fails  not;  to  him  be  for  evet 
ascribed  all  that  honour,  and  praise,  from  man  and  angels,  .that  his  glory 
demands  and  grateful  love  can  give,  aided  by  the  divind  influence.  But  what 
shaH  I  say,  it  is  my  vile  self  that  makes  the  cbanse ;  worldly  cares,  a  worldly 
mind,  together  with  the  situation  it  hath*  pleased  the  Lord  to  permit  my  cruel 
enemies  to  bring  me  into,  by  destroying  my  habitation,  and  bnnging  hie  under 
the  necessity  of  re-building  my  house,  which  is  the  cause  of  more  time  and 
attention  bemg  drawn  that  way  than  I  could^  wish.  Pray  for  me,  my  friends, 
that  the  Lord  will  be  pleased  to  revive  bis  own  work  in  my  heart,  and  giv6 
increase  of  grace,  that  ne  Will  be  pleased  to  perfect  his  strength  in  weakness. 
I  am  borry  to  inform  you,  that  my  dear  pastor,  Pr.  Laidlie,  is  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  health.  I  fekr  he  will  never  preach  a^sin;  he  is  now  gone  to  Salis- 
bury. 

I  thank  tou  for  your  wishes  oonceminff  my  Edwatd;^  His  'brother'  hatf 
bespoke  a  plaoe  for  him  with  Mr.  Ruthenord,  who  h&s  pronused  to  be  very 
attentive  to  hiin,  and  from  whom  he  will,  I  hope,  have  many  advantages ;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  gentlemen  in  America.  His  master 
[schoolmaster]  has  him  a  little  longer  under  hid  care  at  Kingston,  and  says  he 
will  be  entered  as  a  Senior,  and  then  his  stay  will  not  be  long  at  College ;  but  if 
it  is  against  the  College  rules,  he  will  enter  next  month  as  a  Jilnior.  .  Oh,  thaif 

have  become  Acquainted  with  Dr.  Wester] o  dariilg  .her  yirit  t9  Albtoy,  or  when  the 
Dr.  came  to  preach  and  adminitter  the  commcmion  at  libinebeck  or  Clermont*  Dr. 
LiTingaton  and  Dr.  Weaterlo  became  dOTdtedly  attached  to  each  other  in  after  Kfb. 
We  haTe  before  us^  written  te  the  anthor'f  beantifVil  and  clear  handwriting,  t)r.  Lit* 
ingftoi^'s  letter  of  cotidofence  to  Mrs.  Weaterlo,  on  the  death  of  her  hnaband.  It  is 
d&ted  « New  Tork,  December  Slat,  1790."  It  conUins  the  followinff  paaaage :  « I 
fondly  hoped  this  aicknesa  would  terminate  fa^vourably,  aa  others  had  done ;  bnt  the 
Lord,  whose  thoughta  are  not  as  our  thoughts,-  and  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
had  determined  otherwise;  and  the  detire  of  onr  eyes,  the  object  of  our  affections, 
is  taken  Arom  us.  He  was  the  man,  of  ajl  others  in  the  world,  whom  I  most  loved, 
I  have  lost  a  brotSier,  who  was  fs  my  own  Soal.  My  dear  sister,  I  weep  with  yop ;  I 
weep  with  yonr  dear  children;  I  weep  with  the  Chaxch  of  Chriit.  All. have  susUined  a 
loss  which  exceeds  onr  calciUatioai.'' 
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our  God  will  be  jfleased  to  improTe  onr  tender  plants  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 


»sings  ot  p^ace.  isat  our  sins  wifbiioia  it  irom  its.  uni  tor  tne  opint 
graoe  and  supplication,  to  be  poured  out  upon  all  ranks  of  m^n.  Cry  mightilj 
to,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  that  we  may  leceiye  it,  that  so  each  may  torn  f rum 
their  evil  warn  luid  our  land  become  Immanners  landJ  May  all  the  ministers 
of  our  Lord  be  stirred  up  to*  plead  powerfully  for  this  great  blessing ;  and  you, 
Sir,  in  particular,  that  wnile  yon  are  importunate  for  the  country,  the  coogre- 
gation,  and  your  absent  friend,  your  own  soul  may  be  filled  wiui  divine  love, 
and  be  fed  by  the  hand  of  our  glorified  Redeemer.  I  must  oonclade»  as  the 
night  is  fat  advanced,  with  desirmg  my  love  to  my  oonsins.  May  the  Almighty 
be  your  portion  in  time  and  eternity,  prays  your  affectionate  friend, 

MaSOARBT  LlTlKGSTON. 

I  fear  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read  this  scrawl,  but  the  time  of  nigiht  joor 
goodness  will  excuse. 

The  third  letter  presents  a  good  idea  of  tme  Christiaii  friendship, 
and  contains  sound  doctrinal  views  on  the  subject  of  perfection. 

OUBftORT,  September  18,  1790L 

S3fy  Dear  Friend: — ^I  ask  n^yBelf,..What  does  friendship  comprehend;  ths 
answer  it  evidentlj  plain  in  perusing  your  valuable  letter.  -  It  takes  in  evvij 
temporal  ^ood,  and  extends  even  to  eternity  itself.    How  vast,  how  bonndl^s, 
i^  true  Onristian  friendship.    It'  sjifrpathizes  under  afflicting  providenoes,  it 
rejoices  and  is  thankful  for  prosperity ;  but  above  all,  .it  is.  tremblingly  alive  % 
the  best  interests  of  the  immorutl  soul,  and  every  deriation  out  of  the  narrow 
waTf  is  a  subject  of  heartfelt  ^ef,  and  is  made  the  daily  snljeot  of  prayer  tt 
a  throne  of  grace.    This  is  friendship,  as  different  from  the  profession  of  the 
worldling  as  light  from  darkness.    May  I,  unworthy  as  I  am>  stm  be  remem- 
bered by  you  in  such  seasons  when  the  blessed  Spirit  shines  on  his  own  work 
within  you. '  Pray  for  the  spirit  of  supplication,  and  of  prayer  to  be  poured  out 
upon  me»  that  unbelief  may  be  eradicated,  and  a  faith  tnat  rises  to  rail  assui^ 
ance  may  *be  given  freely  of  free  sovereign  grade.    Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  how 
small,  how  contracted  is  our  knowledge— how  little  do-  we  know  of  Qod  as  tbe 
great  Jehovah — of  his  works  an4  providential  dispensations — ^who  can  know  the 
great  Incomprehensible?    Thrones,  dominions,  powers,  and  principalities,  fail 
and  lay  their  crowns  before  him,  and  doubtiess  tneir  ecstatic  praise  rises  higfatf 
thaxk  could  be  oomprehended  by  mortals,  were  they  permitted  to  hear  them. 
It  is  sufficient  that  revelation  has  informed  us  that  noly,  holy,  holy«  is  their 
song;  here  we.  know  but  in  p&rt,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  know  as  we  are 
known.    I  join  my  thanks  to  God  in  Christ  for  his  exceeding  mercy  in  pluck- 
ing the  as  a  brand  from  the  bumine;  for  still,  from  day  to  day,  drawing  his 
unworthy  cpeature  fh)m  every  depenctenoe  but  the  adorable  Jesus,  who  is  indeed 
my  life  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  all  my  secority  rests  upon  him,  for  he  ever 
lives  to  intercede  for  his  people,  and  nothing  can  prevail  against  his  Almighty 
powei".    Here  is  the  st^tbility  of  the  people  of  Ood.    I  do  not  oomprehend  the 
new  doctrine  that  is  preached  in  all  narts  of  our  land,  viz.  perfeojtion.     For  my 
part,  I  know  of  notning  in  myseli,  but  a  guilty^  and  depraved  nature,  and, 
therefore,  al^the  believePs  perfection  is  laid,  up  in  the  dear  Redeenier.     |Ti€ 
people  do  not  obtain  their  own  salvation  in  ooni  unction  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  but  tiiey  know  all  their  righteousness  to'  be  nothing  unless  washed  in 
redeeming  blood.  '  May  the  Lord  keep  his  own  from  error  and  self-deceit.     I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  here  to  administer,  the  holy  ordinanoe.    I  believe 
yon  will  receiye  a  letter  from  our  co,nsistory.    Ybo  will  brine  my  dear  consin 
with  ypu.    I  long  much  io  see  you  both.    May  the  divine  blessmg  rest  npon 
you  and  yours;  may  your  labours  be  more  and  more  blest  and  accepted,  prays 
your  sincere  friend,  MABaABST  LiriKcsToir . 

-  We  cannot  close  this  record  of  an  eminent  Christian  withoat  a 
few  remarks  suggested  by  meditation  ou  her  character. 
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1.  Mrfe.  Margaret  Liyingston's  life  shows  the  potter  of  religion.  See 
her  humility,  her  renunciation  of  the  i^orld,  her  love  of  the  sanctuary, 
her  pantings  for  holiness,  her  attachment .  to  the  people'  of  Gk)d,  her 
submission  to  Providence,  her  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her 
children,  her  delight  in  prayer,  her  entire  ;:^liance  on  Christ.  A 
person  vrho  thus  illustrates  religion,  gives  a  consistent  display,  of  its 
power. 

'  2.  Let  us  learn  to  adorn  our  station  in  life.  Cecil  remarks,  that 
a  Christian  in  the  most  itaenial  employment  ought  to  be  the  best 
workman  of  his  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  station  Providence 
allots  us,  we  are  under  obligations  to  do  our  best  for  God.  Thus 
did  Mrr.'  Livingston  adorji  the  high  sphere  she  moved  in,  and  glori^* 
fy  her  Saviour  in  a  life  of  humble  ai^  sel&denying  consecration  to 
ms  praise. 

8.  This  sketch  illustrates  the  election  of  grace^  Not  many  wise, 
not  inany  noble,  not  many  mighty  are  called.  Tet  God  candescent 
to  call  some.  He  called  Mrs.  Livingston.  Heaf  the  dear  Christian 
lady's  acknowledgments  in  ber  own  diary  :-^^^I  thank  thee,  holy, 
blessed.  Spirit,  for  opening  my  eyes,  for  making  me  the  subject  of 
thy  gracious,  influences,  and  working  faith  in-  my  heart,  and  making 
me  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.  Sless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
for  ever  and  ever,  Amen." 

4.  The  uniformity  of  Christian  experience  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  religious  biography.  The  Bible  contains  but  one  way  of  life, 
and  but  one  set  of  evidences  oi*  fruits.  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  was 
hopefully  regenerated  neBj*ly  a  century  ago,  expressed  the  same 
feelings,  and  exemplified  the  same  graces  which  belong  to  Christians 
in  all  ages.  Especially  in.  her  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  her  religion  of 
the  true  stamp.  ^^  Blessed  Jesus,  I  thank  thee,  that  ally  all  i^  in 
thee  that  thine  handmaiden  needs." 

5.  We  see  the  influence  of  an  intelligent  mind  upon  Christian 
ettaracter.  Mrs.  Livingston's  piety  shows  cultivated  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order.  No  superstition  or  ignorance  marks  her  Chris- 
tian experience.  She  understood  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  with  a 
clear  perception  of  their  relations  to  theological  system,  as  well  as  of 
their  practical  bearings^  upon  the  heartland  life* 

6.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  It, shall  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  The  piety  of  this  lady  has  descended^  by  tra- 
dition to  the  present  generation;  and  like  that  of  her  great  ancestor 
of  the  kirk  of  Shotts,  her  name  will  be  perpetuated  in  her  family 
and  in  the  Church  from  century  to  century. 

7.  God  remember^  his  covtnantj  and  the  Children  of  jthe  godly 
shall  serve  him.  See  the  promises  to  "you  and  your  children** 
verified  in  the  life  of  this  devout  Christian. 

8.  The  importance  of  early  piety.  Mrs.  Margaret  Livingston 
did  not  attend  to. "the  things  of  her  peace"  until  she  reached  the 
age  of  42,  or  24  years  after  her  marriage^  at  which  time  all  her 
children  were  bom. .  None  of  them,  therefore,  were  dedicated  at 
birth  to  God.    Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  her  devoted  and 
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peiseverinff  piety  on  the  Chureh,  if  dbie  had  embraced  religicm  early 
iQ  life?  As  it  was,  her  mark  was  \dt>  upon  her  generation;  and 
her  children  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world;  but  a  very  great 
loss  was  necessarily  incurred  in  the  absence  of  those  religious 
influences  whose  greatest  power  is  eierted  upon  the  youn^. 

9.  Seapen  U  aft,  attractive  place.  There  are'phoice  spirits  there* 
Its  so<;iety  is  of  the  good  and  Christ-like  in  all  ages.  The  Lord 
himself  is  there.  He  is  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  redeemed.  The 
eaints  and  angels  worship  him  for.  ever.  Margaret  Livingston  is  in 
the  throng.  G6od  John^  H.  Livinsston  is  there/ and  his  ^eat 
ancestor  ilrho  preached  salvation  in  the  kirk  of  Sbotts,  and  an  innu- 
inerable  company  out  of  every  tribe,  and  fomily,  and  kindred,  and 
]|iation.  Beadpr,  aim  to  be  there !  The  company  of  the  glorified  ia 
the  choicest  of  the  universe ! 


HISTORY  OF   THE  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 

PHILADELPHIA.* 

Thb  Sqcond  Presbyterian  Churc^  in  the  city  of  PhSadelphia  was 
organized  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,.  1743.  As  its  name  suggests,  there  was 
at  the  period  of  its  organization  one  other  church  of  the  same  faith  ami 
order  in  the  city.  That  church  stiU  exists  ^nder  its  original  name  of 
^  The  First  Presbyterian  Charcb  of  Philadelphia."  The  original  bouse  of 
worship  was  ^  The  Barbadoes  lo(  store,"  situated  on  the^northwest  comer 
of  Chestnut  and  Second  streets,  whe^  they  worsi^ipped  in  common  with 
the  Baptists  from  a1)out  the  year  1695.  They  continued  together  for 
abolit  three  years ;  after  which  the  Presbyterians  occupied  it  alone,  till 
they  built  a  new  hduse  of  worship  in  Market  street,  between  Second  and 
.Third  on  the  south  side.  This  occurred  in  1704.  That  body  continued 
to  worship  there  till  the  year  1820.  Since  that  time  (hey  have  occupied 
their  noble  and  commodious  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  Washington 
Bquare.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pieriod  which  we  are  about  to 
notice,  stf  far  as  thi^  church  is  concerned,  there  was  but  one  Presbyteriaa 
church  in  thfs  city,  the  other  denominations  were  rery  little,  if  at  all,  in 
advaboe  of  them.  Christ  Church,  founded  in  1605,  was  the  only  Episco- 
pal church  then  existing.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  now  worshipping  in 
Second  street  below  ^^h,  and  founded  in  the  same  year  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  existed  alone  of  its  order  in  1743.  The  first  Luthe- ' 
ran  church  foilnded  iji  1742,  was  then  the  only  one  of  its  name^  The 
Moravian  Church  was  also  founded  in  1742.  Nor  were  there  at  that 
period  more  than  two  or  three  Friends'  meeting-houses  in  the  whole  city 
dnd  liberties,  the  most  important  of  which  was  situated  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Market  streets.    There  is  reasoi^  to  beliere  also  that 

*  This  sketch  \n  derived  principally  fVom  two  ■ermons,  written  by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Cayler 
tnd  preached  by  bim  in  1843,  at  the  centeonial  anniversary  of  the  organisation  of  the 
church.  The  principal  part  of  the  sketch  is- in  the  language  of  the  venerated  author  of 
the  semfoni.  The  sermons  were  fiimished4o'  the  Editor  at  his  request,  by  TAeoderc 
CuyUr^  E$q,,  to  wbom  this  ackaowledgmiBnt  is  gratefully  ]nad9. 
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thejre  was  a  small  moit^i^otae,  or  popUh  cb«pal,  erected  a|t  Ibe  aortliweet 
corner  of  Walnut  and  Front  streets  as  early  .as  the  year  1680,  These* 
with  the  old  Swede  Churph  in  Southwarki  were  the  only  religiouf 
societies  which  preceded  the  estahlishoieDt  of  the  Second  Presbyierikn 
Church.    At  this  time  the  population  of  the  city  was  about  13,000« 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennentt  the^  first  pastor  of  this  church,  was  tb# 
oldest  son.  of  the  Bev.  T^iUiam  Tennent,  who  established  the  &meQS  Log 
College  at  Nesh^miny.  He  was  bora  in  the  county  ^of  Armagh,  in  Jrejand, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1705;  j^nd  was  eleven  years  old  when  his  father.emip 
grated  to  America.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  at  thp  Log  College; 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Ne^ 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  ia  1726.  In  1743,  he  wiui  called  to  the  Second 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  be  remained  until.his  d^th  in  1764.  Mr^ 
Tennent  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  ministers  <tf 
l^ia  age.* 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1762,  the  Rev*  Crtorg^  IHf^M,  afterwMe  pasi- 

tor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  was  chosen  its  an  assist 

ant  minister  to  Mr.  Tennent,  then  in  £Beble  and  deqlininff  health,  bi}t 

he  refused  the  qrU.    On  the  30th  of  July,  1764,  ^e  fiev.  John  Murrayf 

a  native  of  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office,  which  he  accepted^ 

He  probably. entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  beginnipg^of  the 

I        year  1765,  but  was  not  put  in  charge  by  the  Presbytery  till  the  following 

April.    His  connection  with  this  churcn  was,  however,  of  short  duration^ 

He  is  represented  to  have  been  a  n^an  of  considerable  talent  and  learnings 

i        and  the  master  of  a  powerful  eloquence.    He  appears  to  have  been  popu- 

I        lar,  useful,  and  beloved  by  the  congregation^    It  was  not  long,  however, 

I         before  reports  injurious  to  his  moral  character  followed  him  from  Europe, 

,        nvhich  eventuated  in  his  leaving  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

\         1765,  to  the  ^reat  regret,  of  the  people. 

I  From  the  time  Mr.  Murray  left,  thci  congregation  remain^d  destitute  of 

f        a  pastor  for  nearly  three  years.    This  was,  probably,  owing  in  a  great 
I         measure  to  dissensions  growing  out  of  the  circun^stances  connected  wit^ 
j         Mr.  Murray's  case.    After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  Uvobtain  a  pastoi> 
I         the  congregation  convened  for  tlie  purpose  on  the  30th  of  August  1768, 
I         and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  the  Be  v.  /antes  SjprocU^  then  pastor  of  thf 
,         congregatioaal  church  at .  Guildford,  Connecticut,  which  he  accepted,  and 
,         was  installed  in  March  1766.    Abou^  three  years  after  the  setdement  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sproat,  the  (Bnterprise  at  Campington  was  commenced.    A 
small  building  wa^  erected  at  the  north  west  corner  of  Coates'  and  Second 
streets,  for  the  purpojies  of  public  worship,  as  a  kind  of  chapel  of  ease,  or 
collegiate  appendage  of  this  church,  and  was  piincipally  supplied  by  its 
pastors  till  it  because  an  independent  charge  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
fate  Rev.  James  Patterson,  in  the  year  1813.    The  ministry  of  t)r.  Sproa^ 
continued  tiU  the  18th  of  October,  1798,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
yellow  fever,  which  raged  in  that  year.    His  ministry  was,  howevert 
interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  contest.     Warmly  attached 
to  the  independence  of  his  country,  as  were  also  the  body  of  the  oongregap 
tion,  he  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the  city  while  it  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  British.    How  long  his  absence  continued  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  as  there  is  a.  total  lack  of  records,  both  sessional  and  cor- 
porate, from  the  lOth  of  November  1780,  to  the  15th  of  April  1782. 

*  In  one  of  the  etrly  nnmbera  of  the'Preibyterian  Magtiine  for  1862,  we  eipect  to  give 
I  a  Mo^^pAy  of  the  He  v.  GUbert  Teqaent,  accompanied  by  tL  portrait. 
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Dr.  Sproat's  ministry  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  and  prosperons 
one.  Hie  principal  difficulties  arose  from  a  change  in  the  psalmody  of 
the  church  from  Rouse  to  Watts,  about  the  third  year  of  bis  ministry. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1786,  Mr.  Ashbel  Greeny  then  a  licentiate,  ajid 
at  the  time  a  professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Sproat,  and  was  ordained  and  entered  upon  l|ie  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  1 6th  day  of  May  1787* 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  Mr.  JohnN,  Abttl^  a  licentiate  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  since  one  of  the  collegiate  pastors  of  that  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  called  as  an  assistant  both  to  Dr.  Careen  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this* city,  to  preach  two  thirds  of  the  time  in  this  church,  and  one  tiiird  in 
the  Third  Church.  He  continued  in  this  relation  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  te  New  York,  where  he  laboured  with  distin- 

Saished  usefulness  till  his  death  in  1812,  in  the  43(1  year  of  his  age.  AAer 
is  removal.  Dr.  Green  had  the  sole  ohaige  of  the  congregation  till  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Janeway  was  called  to  be  his  colleague.  This  took  place  on  the 
2d  day  of  January,  1799,  but  he  was  not  ordained  and  installed  till  the 
Idth  of  the  following  June.  The  church  continued  under  their  joint  pas- 
toral care  till  Dr.  Green  removed  to  Princeton  to  take  charge  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  as  its  President,  to  which  distinguished  and  highly 
important  office  he  bad  been  elected  on  the  Idth  day  of  August,  1812,  and 
upon  the  duties  of  which  he  entered  the  ensuing  autumn.  His  conuection 
with  tbis  church,  therefore,  was  son;iewhat  over  twenty-five  years. 

From  that  time  tiU  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1813,  this  church 
ifemained  under  the  sole  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Janeway,  when  Mr. 
77iom€i8  H.  Skinner^  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Seminary,  at  New  York),  was  called  to  be  his  colleague.  This  con- 
nection continued  till  the  fall  of  1816,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner  resigned 
his  charge.  The  whole  pastoral  chaise  again  devolved  on  Dr.  Jane  way, 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  month  of  July,  1828,  when  he  resided  it 
to  take  charge  of  a  professorship  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
then  recently  instituted  in  the  borough  of  Alleghany,  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  This  endeared  connection  was  dissolved  afler  it  had  continued 
with  great  unanimity  and  cordiality  for  more  than  twenty-nine  years* 

On  the  20th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford^ 
then  pastor  Of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  wad  elected  pastor  of  this  church,  and  was  installed  soon  after. 
The  ministry  and  life  of  Mr.  Sanford  terminated  on  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1831,  after  holding  the  pastoral  office  in  this  church  for  about 
three,  years.  During  Mr.  Sanford's  mitiistry,  «i  division  occnrred  in  the 
church,  which  resulted  in  fhe  organization,  in  1832,  of  the  Central  Pies- 
byterian  Church. 

After  Mr.  Sanford^s  decease,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  pastoral  office 
of  nearly  two  years.  The  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Cuj/ler,  Z>.  ^.,  was  called 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  ;iS5th  of  November,  1833,  and  wa9  installed  pas- 
tor on  the  14th  of  January.  1634.  Dr.  Cuyler  was,  at  the  time  of  his  call, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutoh  Church  in  Poughkepsie,  New  York,  where 
he  had  been  eminently  blessed  df  the-  Lord  as  the  instrument  in  the  hope- 
ful con  version  j  as  is  computed,  of  seven  hundred  souls.  In  the  spring  of 
1850,  he  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
a  ministry  of  about  sixteen  years.     He  departed  this  life  on  the  31st  of 
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Angast  followingy  greatly  lamented,  beloved,,and  held  in  honour  as  a  faith« 
!  iul  servant  of  Christ. 

The.Rey.  Charles  W.  Shitldt^  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  was 

installed  on  the  19th  of  0<;tober,  1850*    Mr.  Shields  at  the  time  of  his 
I  receiving  the  call  from  Philadelphia,  was. pastor  of  the  church  at  Hemp* 

,  9lead^  on  Long  Island,  where  he  had  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 

ministry  and  installed  pastor  on  the  8(h  of  November,  1849.    The  Lord 
,  is  smiling  upon  his  labours;  and  the  venerable  church  which  he  serves, 

,  now  more  than  a  century  old,  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  line  of 

faithful  pastors  who  have  preached  the  gospel  to  multitudes  within  its 

!  courts. 

•         .  '  ... 

ThQ  Second  Presbyterian  Church  has  contributed  largely  from  its  mem- 

!    ■      bers  to  the  formation  of  other  churches  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  city. 

This,  has  particularly  been  the  case  with  the  churches  of  Campington,  now 

First  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  Eleventh  Church  on  Yin0 

street,  the  Arch  street  Church,  the  Seventh  Church)  formerly  the  Tabernacle 

and  now  the  Penn  Square  Church,  and  the  Central  Church  corner  of 

Cherry  and  Eighth  stredts.    It  has  in  its  day  done  its  full  share  in  the 

j  establishment  and  support  of  benevolent  institutions.    Many  ministers 

have  gone  forth  from  its  fold  to  preach  th6  gospel,  who  were  trained  and 

[  aided  by  its  prayers  and  contributions.    The  lai^est  number  of  communi* 

\         cants  was  in  1882,  before  the  division,  when  they  amounted  to  seven  hun- 

I  dred  and  eighty-nine.    This  church,  born  in  a  revival,  was  nursed  in  its 

early  years,  under  God,  by  Whitefield,  the  T^nnents,  the  Hodges,  the 

Bayards,'  the  Boudinots,  the  Hazards,  the  Eastburns,  and  t^eir  coadjutors. 

No  church  ever  had  more  distinguished  ruling  elders  from  the  olden  time 

down  to  its  later  days. 

When  the  Second  Pi^esby  terian  Church  was  organized,  tfa«  meetings  were 
held  for  about  seven  years  in  the  building  still  known  as  the  **  Academy,'' 
between  Arch  and  Market  streets,  in  Fourth  street.  This  building  was 
commenced  in  1741,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  through  whose 
instrumentality  it  was  erected,  for  the  use  of  itinerant  preachers  for  ever, 
and  for  the  use  of  his  own  adherents  for  the  time  being.  A  portion  of  the 
building  is  still  occupied  for  similar  purposes,  and  a^  number  of  congregations 
of  different  denominations  have  been  originally  gathered  within  its  walls.' 
There  this  congregation  worshipped  till  1750,  when  they  removed  to  their 
new  house  of  worship,  situated  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Arch  and  Third 
streets.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  that  building  were  mainly  collected 
by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Mr.  Tennent,  whose  heart  was  warmly 
engaged  in  the  enterprise.  It  was  at  first  built  without  a  steeple,  but  one 
was  erected  about  three  years  afterwardsi  and'  taken  down  again  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The^  house  was  enlarged  and  its 
exterior  remodelled  in  the  year  1809.  The 'last  service  held  in  the  old 
church  was  on  the  25th  of  December,  1886.   ^ 

The  present  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1837.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  (if  not  the  most  beautiful)  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  The  front  is  of  pure,  white  marble. '  The  pulpit 
is  of  the  same  material.  The  interior  is  marked  by  exquisite  taste,  sim« 
plicity,  and  convenience.*  •  <v 

*  The  engraTiDg  of  the  Church,  prefixed  to  thif  namber  of  the  Magasine,  showa  the  front 
and  flank  elevations,  according  to  the  design  of  the  archrtect,  William  Stricklandy  Esq, 
The  adjacent  bqildinga  are  omitted  for  the  pnrpoae  of  givf  itg  a  full  nifw  of  the  edifice.  Wo 
•re  indebted  to  CkarUt  MaeaU$t€rf  Ag.,  one  of  the  tratteet^  fi>r  tho  ato  of  the  drawing. 
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fh  6ibU  ihthe  FamUy,  or  H itfts  on  i)oxtt6«tie  itappin^flc    iy  H.  A.  Bd^tollA v,  piKar, 

^    Phihd^Iphm:  Ltppin^oCt,  Ghnam^,  6i  Oo.  1851. 

Th(f  rabject  is  of  inealeulable  iQiportenee)  the  manner  of  tieatiBf  it 
marked  by  ability,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  skill  of  a  reidy 
writer,  and  the  couftesy  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  The  number  aul 
variety  of  (he  topics  is  as  astonishing  as  the  ease  with  which  the  author  com- 
jnends  his  remarks  upon  them  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  Dr. 
Boardman  furnishes  an  epEample  of  the  extra  work  a  pastor  can  accomplish 
through  the  press.  Our  space .  allows  us  only  to  present  the  following 
paragraph  against  Fourierism,  a  mischievous  social  heresy. 

• 

^'  It  cAn  requite  no  argament  to  iftiow  l&at  the  very  woM  consequences  m^ 
b^  expected  to  flow  fi^ua  any  scheme  which  aimed  at  Hhe  extirpation  of  ill 
itotnral  affection;  and,  obliterating  from  the  language  'l^e  feaored  word  Hon, 
annihilated,  with,  the  word,  all  the  blessings  of  whiol^  home  is  the  foontiii. 
If  there  is  any  process  by  which  a  nation  can  be  brutified,  this  most  be  it  If 
there  is  any  machinery  by  which  a  just  conatitntion  can  be  subverted,  and  a 
ihrivine  people  precipitated  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy  and  carnage,  it  itaost  U 
this.  The  policy  of  every  wise  government  is,  to  throw  all  possible  guirds 
around  the  homes  of  its  citizens;  to  make  them  ssDictuaries  where  thejiuj 
find  a  shelter  in  times  of  public  disaster — garden^spots,  where  &e  afl^oos 
may  be  nurtured  into  strength  luid  beanty — schools,  where  men  may  be  tniitt^ 
lor  theiv  social  and  eivil  duties*  under  a  tutelage  by  so  mueh  bettor  than  uj 
other,  as  it  is  marked  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  union  of  authority  and  lore. 
To  debase  the  homes  of  a  nation.  Is  fike  poisoning  the  streams  of  which  ikj 
drink.  •  And  to  take  away  their  homes  altogether,  (for  this  is  what  Is  cooteis- 
plate^)  to  crucify  their  natural  affections,  and  deprive  them  of  the  powerful 
stimulus  to  virtue  and  industry  supplied  by  a  specific  personal  interest  in  the 
avails  of  ^eir  own  intelliffenoe  and  labour — ^is^no  less  to  out  up  their  natnot»n 
by  the  roots,  than  their  fellow-feeling.  What  will  men,  thus  rearee,  care  for 
l^e  country  they  inhabit?  It  i§  not  their  country.  They  have  none  of  ^  ties 
which  bind  men  so  firmly , to  their  native  land.  They  have  no  stake  in  the  wiL 
Still  less  are  they  knit  to  it  by  the  hallowed  associations  which  connect  ereiy 
thought  of  public  calamity  with  objects  enshrined  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  tbe 
heart.  If  the  State  fall^  it  must  fall;  they  can  take  care  of  tibemselres,  ao^ 
this  is  all  that  concoms  them.'' 

Jn  Jddrm  dtUvergd  by  tfyt  Rev.  D.  V.  McLvi*,  B.  B.,  at  Mt  Jnauguratwn  at  ?rt» 
dent  0/  Lafayette  CoUige,  Ac.    WiiHam  8.  Mtftien,  Philadelphia,  1S61. 

Df .  McLean  has  commenced  his  administration  under  the  most  fsvovTs- 
able  auspices.  His  address  is  exc^ent  and  seasonable.  It  is  &  fin< 
plea  for  Colleges.  In  Snswer  to  the  question  why  so  few  young  Jaen 
receive  A  collegiate  education,  he  mentions  various  reasons,  which  he  refbtes 
trith  great  sa^city  and  skill.  He  shows  that  colleges  furnish  the  kind  of 
education  required;  thsLt  the  want  of  public  interest  in  these  institations  is 
unreasonable ;  and  that  the  prejudices  and  objections  entertained  against 
them  are  without  foundation.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  common- 
sense  vindication  of  college;  that  we  are  acquaintea  with.  Judge  Porters 
introductory  address  is  also  to  the  point.  The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  beaif 
tifal^flttyle. 
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77^  Prognii  of  ths  Jge:  An  Address  dtoU^ered  befose  tbe  Litehury  Sodetiet  of  Wuhlng- 
ton  College,  Viiginu,  by  GsoBax  JiiHKiir,JA.  sPhiladelphia,  1861.  * 

We  copy  a  single  paragraph  of  this  excellent  address  to  shdw  (hat  the    . 
yeang  lawyer  honours  •  the  name  he  bears,  and  has  commenced  his 
professional  career  with  a  right  estimate  of  r6ligion»  and  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  both  to  'God  and  man.  -  ' 

It  was  reseryed  for  that  gospel  which  brings  life  «nd  immortality  to  light,  to 
unfold  the  true  Views  of  humanity;  and  just  in  proportion  as  these  ideas  have 
been  spread,  has  the  race  been  elevated  and  advanced.  It  is  pi^Iy  when  man 
learns  nis  true  relations  to  his  Maker,  that  his  improvement  becomes  firm  and 
enduring.  '  Heaven's  Seht  revealed,  in  a  dim,  shadowy  form,  those  thoughts  to 
several  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  they  became-  cultivated  and  re&ed  in 
many  things.  But  the  radiance  of  their  arts  vvias  dimmed  by  tiieir  moral 
debasement  and  unguarded  by  a  dound  morality,  they  perished,  and  are  known 
only  by  their  ruined  relics.  The  pyramids  have  for  centuries  beheld  the  sands 
of  the  desert  covering  up  Egypt's  godless  oivilization;  and  the  elegance  and 
learning  of  Babylon,  Fersepous^  Athens,  and'  Rome,  have  long  affo,  with  frag- 
mentary exceptions,  been  lost  beneath  the  wate  of  oblivion.  Man's  improve- 
ments la  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  political-  relatious,  may  b|9,  and  have 
been,  magnificent:  but  they  must  be  subservient  to  lus  moral  relations,  in  order 
to  be  permanent.  It  is  wheh  man  is  contemplated  upon  the  platform  of  eter- 
nity, as  a  (diild  And  heir  of  his  Maker,  endowed  with  powers  capable  of  illimi- 
taUe  expansion,  that  he  is  beheld,  far  exalted*  above  the  positions  he  held  hese 
on  this  atom  of  the  universe,  as  a  man^  a  citizen  of  a  naaon,^  a  dweller  on  one 
of  God's  worlds. 

The  lUkUitm,  of  JMigion  to  what  an  caXUd  « IHseoHs  of  th§  Mind."    Philadelphia, 

1861.  -       . 

This  pamphlet,  generally  referred^  to  Frederick  A.  Packard,  Esq.,  the 
wdlknown  editor  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union:,  contaipi  much 
interesting  matter,  on  an  important  and  difficult  subject.  We  give  the 
reBulis  of  the  author's  investigations.  - 

As  ihe  retolt-of  the  present  discussion  we  suggest  the  following  proposi- 
tions: '  .     . 

I.  It  is  as  ui^ust  to  ascribe  cases  of  what  is  commonly  called  ''religious 
insanity''  to  religion,  as  their  cause,  as  it  would  be  to  charge  our  insane  hospi- 
tals with  originating  or  confirming  the  cases  which  they  do  not  cure.  >    - 

II.  There  is  no  sucli  thing-  as  religious  insanity:  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  said  of 
religion,  as  it  can  be  of  grief,  or  disappointment,  or  chagrin,  that  it  causes 
insanity. 

III.  To  iiieulcate  the  doctrines,  as  well  as  the  precepts,  of  revealed  religioigi 
upon  the  human  mind,  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  capacity  to  receive  them,  is 
the  clear. scriptural  duty  of  all  persons  who  have  the  care  of  children  and 
youth.  •  '  ' 

IV.  To  neglect  or  dela^  such  an  encouragement  pf  the  religious  sentiment,    ^ 
from  any  appehension  of  developing  i^  tendency  to  "cerebral  disease,"  is. as 
unphilosopnical  and  fatal,  as  it  womd.  be.  to  withhold,  all  food  from  a  child 
through  fear  of  stranglinjg  it,,  or  destroying  its  digestive  orcans, 

y.  l?he  due  apprehension  and  influence  of  religious  truth,  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  constitutes  the  best  preservative  against  mental  aberrations— Espe- 
cially such  as  are  supposed  to  originate  in  moral  causes.  - 

Vl.  The  earlier  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  supreme  influence  of  religious 
truth,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  retain  its  integrity,  when  the  exciting  occasions  of 
derangement  occur. 

Mkminr  of  WiUiam^  B.  HewiUont  dee.    R.  Oatter  dc  Brothers,  New  YorL 

We  have  given  on  page  482  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hewitson's  life.  He  was 
a  choice  spirit.  His  biographer,  the  Rev.  J.  BaiUie,  has  executed  his  tai^ 
with  judgment  and  with  power.    Saeh  a  book  is  good  for  the  soul. 
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STATISTICS  or  THB  (NEW-StJHOOL)  FRSSBTTIBIAlf  CO^TBtlCR. 

la  the  following  tables,  1.  Teachers  are  kept  distinct  onless  they  are  Paslon.  S.  Pas- 
tor Elect  is  toonted  as  Pastor.  8.  H.  M.,  lihaplains  and  colporteurs  coasted  as  B.  8, 
4.  Where  a  minister  is  engaged  in  any  official  worh^  as  agency  kc,,  W.  C.  is  aot 
counted.  ' 
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N;  B.  In  this  table,  we  have  deducted  the  pastor  ai^d  members  of  the  Third  C&orch, 
Kewark,  N.  J,,  who  belong  to  t£e  Old-School  Assembly.    (See  Minutes.) 
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In  the  October  Magaaine,  the  N.  8*  pasto9s  were  phtdovn  as  466. 
Brinsmnde,  496,    The  Mggregott  was  correct« 
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Thb  American  Boasd  of  CoMMissioinsBS  for  Forsion  Missions.-^ 
This  gresiU  exeeUent  and  well  managed  liistUutioa  held  its  anniyen^aiy  last 
month  at  Portland. 

Missumaries  sm^for&i. — ^Daring  the  year,  5  Inissionaries,  lina  2  male  and  8 
female  assistant  inissionaries,  in  all  16  persons,  have  been  sent  to  different  mis- 
sions under  the  care  of  thp  Boards  viz:  4  to  South  Africa,  2  to  the  Armenians, 
2  to  the  Nestqrians,  1  to  Syria,  2  to  the  Gfahooa,  2  to  Ahmednuggar,  and  3  to 
the  Ghoctaws. 

Pablieatiora, — ^The  monthly  average  of  the  Missionary  Herald  waa  17,500; 
of  the  Jonnial  of  Missions,  41,834;  of  the  Tduth's  Dayspring,  55,500. 

Receipta  and  Eaependiiure*, — ^The  receipts  of  the  Bpard,  for  the  year  •  ending 
July  31st,  were  from  all  sources,  $274,902  21,  which  is  an  advance  on  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $23,376  69.  But  pa  the  legacies  were  $3000  lees  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  actuai  advance  in  dcnaUona  cUon^f  has. been  $26,682  17. 

The  expenditares,^during  the  same  period,  have  been  $284,830  56,  behig 

Sreater  than  the  receipts  by  the  su^  of  $9,928  35 ;  which,  added  to  the  ezistuig 
ebt,  makes  the  present  indebtedness  to.be  $43,999  40. 

'suiftrAR*. 
'     "      ^  1.  TiieMianoM. 

)f  umber  of  Missions,        •       --.- 25 

*«            Stations               -       -       -     .  r        -        -        -        -         110 
"  Out*  stations, -       -       -       33 

2.  Lahowrers  et^pkyed. 
Number  of  orduned  ^ssionaries  (8  being  Physiciaiis,)    151 


Licentiates,        - .      -       -        -       -     '  -  2 

"            Physicians  not  ordained,        -        -        -  7 

**           Other  Male  Assistants,      -   .    -        -       -  25  * 

"  ^         Female  Assistants,        -       -       *       .-  201 

Whole  number  of  labourers  sent  from  this  country  '  — ^386 

Number  of  Native  Pastors,            -       -      '  •       -  11 

"            other  Native  Pireachers,    -        -       -       -  19 

**            other  Native  Helj^rs,  ^       -       -       -  112 

Whole  number  of  Native  Assistants,    .        -       -       -      142 

"  "  labourers  connected  with  the  Mission,. 528- 


3:  The  PruM. 
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Number  of  Printing  Establishments,       -       -       -       -       -       -12 

Pages  printed  last  year, 52,669,739 

"      from  the  beginning,  .       -       .       .  948,589,286 


f<  fi 


4.  TU  CkurcUs,,      ,  - . 

Number  of  Churehes,       -       -•-       ,.' 92' 

"        '  Church  Members,        ...'-.•  24,763 

Added  during  the  year,        -       --.-.'-       •,       -       -       1204 

6.  EduooUional  Department, 

Ntimber  of  Seminaries,  '        -'-       -       --       *       -       -  7 

«*■  other  Boardinc  Schools,  -       -        -       -       -       -      22 

"  Free  Schools,  7437  supported  by  Hawaiian  Government,)  *  734 

'*  Pupils  iii  the  Seminaries,  (64  do.)  -       -       331 

•<  "        "      Boarding  Schools,  -       -  708 

"      Free  Schools,  (13,261  do.)            22,334 
'*  "       «      in  all  the  Schools,  ^23,373 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the  Missions,  comes  to  these  condosions : 
!•  That  the  missionspf  the  Board  are  mostly  of  the  expansive  kind. 
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3,  The  necessity  far  increased  expenditures,  may  be  r^rded  as  an  e?i- 
dence  of  prosperity,  and  ^f  the. divine  favour. 

3.  It  is  economy  to  afford  a  liberal  expenditure,  when  the  work  so 
expands  as  to  need  it.  ' 

4.  After  a  certain  point,  the  expehses  of  the  Missions  may  be  expected 
to  diminish^ 

5.  These  diurches  will  at  length  become  our  feilow-laboorers  in  carry- 
^ihg  the  gospel  to  other  lands. 

Episcopal  Church  in  New  YoRK.-^-The  Annual  Convention  of  tfais 
Diocese  was  held  last  month  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  two  prin- 
cipal events  that  transpired  were,  1st,  the  refusal  of  the  Convention  by  a 
laige  majority  to  admit  the  delegates  of  a  coloured  Episcopal  Church  regi- 
larly  organized;  and  2d, .the  election  of  a  Provisional  Bishop  in  the  place 
of  the  suspended,  bishop  Onderdonk.  After  a  close  contest,  in  which  Dr. 
Wainwright  fafled  of  an  election,  on  one  ballot,  only  by  one  rote,  (and 
that  a  blank  one,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crtighton  was  chosen.  We  append  the 
testimonials  as  an  ecclesiastical  (furiosity. 

•  In  conformity  with  the  canons  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church  in  tbe 
United  States  ojf  America,  the  delegates  then  affixed  their  signatores  to  the 
following 

'     TESTIXONT  OF  THX  XEXBEBS  OP  TRB  COKTSNTION.        .^ 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  fully  sensible  how  important  it  is  that 
the  sacred  office  of  a  Bishop  should  net  be  unworthily  conferred,  and  fin&ly 
persuaded  that  it  is  our  dut^  to  bear  testimony  on  the  solemn  occasion,  without 
partiality  or  afeetion,  do,  m  the  presence  of  Alsughty  God,  testify  that  the 
Kev.  William  Greighton,  D.  D.,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  justly  liable 
to  evil  report,  either  for  error  in  religion,  or  for  vioiousness  in  \\ie ;  and  that 
we  do  not  know  or  believe  tj^ere  is  any  impediment  on  account  of  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  to  that  holy  office.  We  do,  moreover  Jointly  and 
severally  declare,  that  we  do  in  Qur  conscience  believe  him  to  be  of  each  »ufi- 
ciency  in  good  learning,  such  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  of  such  virtaoos  and 
pure  manner,  and  godly  oonveraation,  that  he  is  apt  and  meet  to  exeieise  the 
o^ce  of  Bishop,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  edifymg  of  his  Church,  and  to  U 
a  wholesome  example  to  the  flock  of  Christ. 

[This  Certificate  is'  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Laj  Dek^ 
gates  in  General  Convention  assembled,  previous  to  consecration.] 

A  Je8X7IT  and  the  Archbisrqp. — A  great  excitement  has  occurred  ia 
England  in  conseqence  of  the  successful  attempt  of  a  deceitful  Jesuit  to 
entrap  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  seems  that  a  Mr.  W.  R.  Francis 
Gawthorn,  lately  a  Tractarian,  (in  which  compdiny  doubtless  he  began  to 
learn  his  bad  morals,)  pretending  to  be  a  **  convert  from  Dissent  to  the 
Church  of  England,"  and  to  have  scruples  about  remaining'in  the  Charch, 
if  she  denied  the  validity  of  the  ministrations  of  the  foreign  Protestant 
pastors,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  had  done,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  to 
draw  out  his  opinion, on  the  point.  His  object  was  to  have  the  Arch- 
bishop endorse  the  validity  of  the  foreign  ordinations,  and  thus  iodoce  a 
lai^  body  of  brother  Tractarians  to  ..hasten  their  perversion  to  Roman- 
ism. The  Jesuit  signed  the  name  of  *^ W.  Francis'*  to  his  lett^ ;  and  the 
Archbishop  replied  in  the  following  letter: 

"  Sir — You  are  far  too  severe  in  your  censure  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
though  I  wish  that  his  lordship  had  explained  himself  more  fully.  But  in  his 
origixiA  letter  to  lord  Cholmondly,  he  easprtasly  stated  that  tixey  cou^  noi  hy 
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law,  miniiter  in  our  thutcfiss;  )bat  that  evtirj  endeavour  would  be  n^ade  to  pnv 
Tide  places,  where  thej  might  celebrate  divine  worship  according  to  Uieir  own 
form.  I  fiardly  imagine  mat  there  are  two  bishops  on  the  bench,  or  one  cler- 
gyman in 'fifty,  throughout  our  Church,  who  would  deny  the  validity  of  the 
order  of  tihose  clergy  solely  on  account  of  their  wanting  the  imposition  of  the 
Episcopal  hands ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  misunderstood  the  import  of  the 
letter  which  occasioned  your  addressing  me,  if  you  suppose  that  it  implied  any 
I  such  sentiment  iii  the  writer's  mind.  I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obec^ent  and 
humble  servant,  ' '  ^  !l.  B.  Gantvae. 

W.  Francis,  Esq.^ 

[  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  lashes  Gawthome  in  a  mdnner  which  the  Jesuits 

will  remember.     He  says  of  these  violators  of  the  truth : 

[  "Popery  seems  bent  on  exposing*  itself  in  every  variety  of  wav.    Ev^ry  day 

I        brings  some  new  and  more  appalling  disclosure  of  the  incredible  enormity  of 
that  system.    All  that  Protestant  writers  ever  said  in  condemnation  of  it  is  as 
.         nothing  compared  with  the  testimonies  it  is  now  bearing  against  itself.    It 
stands  before  the  world  as  the  negation  of  good.    Truth  it  knows  not;  honour  it 
'         knows  nx>t;  it  has  said  with  Lucifer,  "£vu,  be  thou  my  ^ood;"  and  has  now 
f        put  a  period  to  its  progress  by  the  very  impossibility  of  gomg  farther,  either  in 
theoretical  or  practical  iniquity.    A  wider  gulph  between  itself  and  virtue  than 
now  exiilB  we  nold  to  be  impossible.    Fiends  mi^ht  be  more  skilful;  they  could 
(        not  possibly  be  more  wicked.    If  there  is  any  being  in  the  universe  that  can  go 
I        beyond  the  Jesuit,  (and  the  Jesuit  is  but  the  perfected  Romanist)  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  evil,  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  character  of  the  Jesuit's  code,  but  to  we 
'  extent  of  his  powers.    He  cannot  be  so  wicked  as  his  code,  simply  because  his 
nature  is  finite.    He  finds  himsdlf  surpassed  by  the  denizens  of  pandemonium^ 
I         not  because  their  system  in  its  ethical  character  is  ^  whit  worse  than  his,  but 
i        soliDly  because  they  have  a  wider  sphere  and^more  vigorous  and  active  intellects. 
(        In  short,  Jesuitism  is  the  jurisprudence  of  pandemonium  applied  to  earth.    If 
any  one  should  think  that  our  notions  are  exaggerated,  or  our  condemnation 
^        too  severe,  we  crave  his  attention  to  the  story  of  Gavrthom  and  the  Arohbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

''  The  Tractarians  and  the  Archbishop. — ^The  late  declaration  of  the 

'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  to  the  needlessness  of  the  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion of  the  clergy,  is  not,  it  appears,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  A  pro* 
I  test  against  such  an  opinion  is  already  in  course  of  signature  by  the  clergy 
I  in  the  metropolis ;  and  another  protest  against  it  is  also  lying  for  the  s^- 
natures  of  both  the  laity  and  clejrgy.  It  is  also  intended  to  petition  Convo- 
cation  upon  the  object:  the  petition  is  now  preparing,  and  wiil.be  made 
public  in  a  few  days.  The  protests  declare,  that  such  an  opinion  as  that 
expressed  by  the  Archbishop  is  '^at  variance  alike  with  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  all  ages,  and  with 
the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.*' 

Bible  Disni^imoK. — **In  my  visits  to-day,"  says  one  of  our  distribu- 
tors in  Wisconsin, '« I  met  an  unfortunate  youth,  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,'  who  fot  two  years  past  has  been  grieviously  afflicted.  The  family 
of  which  he  is'a  member  possesses  one  well  worn  and  much  injured  Bible. 
During  his  long  confinement,  the.  lad  has  seldom  been  able  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon ;  but  about  a  year  ego  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  character.  He 
was  often  compelled  tcr  hear  language  the  most  profane  and  corrupting. 
Amid  these  unpropitious  cirourastances,  the  Bible  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. Day  after^day,  in  his  weakness,  he  has  lain  upon  the  floor,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.  At  length  he  sent  for  a  friend  to  come  and  pray  with 
him ;  and  now  we  .have  reai^on  to  believe  that  Jie  is  a  disciple  of  the 
Saviour.  The  gtmki  instrumentality  in  his  reaewal  was  the  Word  of 
God,"— JBiife  Becord.  . 
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THE  BIRTHPATS  OF  THE  DEiJ). 

Thb  birihdajB  of  the  living  I  They  are.  eydr  hailed  in  the  liome  cirele^j 
loving  hearts,  as  glad  and  joyons  seasons.  At  this  moment  we  can  picture  tbc 
joy  ho^  of  the  fiver  and  receiver  of  the  simple'  birthday  offerings  of  oai 
Toath.  .  It  mi^t  be  but  a  fresh  gathered  rose,  laid  upon  the  breakfast  table,  t 
Landful  or  spring  flowers,  or  some  inexpensive  trifle,  obtained  from  the  savis;? 
of  weeks  or  months  oat  of  our  little  store,  but — ^it  was  a  proof  of  love.  It  told  ai 
"^ell  as  the  pearl  or  diamond  could  have  done,  that  tke  life  of  the  beloved  «v 
precious,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  no  trifle  in  our  eyae.  Aid 
not  the  biithdays  of  youth  alone  are  welcome.'  When  we  see  the  lines  of  grer, 
streaking  the  soft  hair,  the  step  grow  more  fseble,  tihe  voice  more  ^ftint,  tS^ 
elasticity  of  the  spirit  flee  away,  yet  there  is  joy  in  our  welcome,  for  are  tb«t 
bot  with  us  still?  Yet  more  precious,  that  they  need  our  care  aiid  watchfni- 
ness,  and  that  we  are  essential  to  their  happiness. 

The  birthdays  of  the  absent  I  There  is  moi%  bitterness  in  these.  ^  Somewba: 
W$  feel  of  a  presage  of  that  absence  which  knoweth  no  return.  Still  they  are 
amongst  the  living.  Though  blue  seas  may  divide  us,  they  may  cross  tiit«( 
seas,  and  come  to  us  again,  unchanged  in  heart,  uncooled  in  lore.  And  uatO 
then  we  breathe  forth  our  birthday  greetings,  which  we  knoif  their  fond  memci^ 
shall  meet,  though  distance  sever  us  for  awhile.  Thus  we  are  consoled — for  ilu 
absent  mav  return. 

But  the  oirthdays  of  the  dead!  Where  is  our  hope  and  joy  in  these?  It  v 
but  a  narrow  stream  that  divides  us,  but  that  stream  once  crossed,  who  sh^ 
return?  The  shores  of  the  heavenly  world  may  not  be  very  distent,  but  &£ 
impenetrable  veil  is  drawn  between  that  world  and  our  mortal  sig;fat,  and  not  ft 
glimpse  is  given  us  of  the  angel  band,  whose  feet  are  treadiq^  the  gc^den 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  let  deem  not  the  fondlieArt  unresigned,  that  it 
burstnig  with  emotion, on  l^e  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  the  dead.  TheT 
are  in  heaven,  but  we  are  on  earth.  Their  spirits  are  purified  from  the  world, 
but  ours  yet  partake  Cf  worldly  affection  and  earthly  reeret.  We  know  that 
they  shall  rise  again,  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  hi(men  from  our  mortal 
sight;  and  we  sorrow,  though  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Yet  if  therein 
one  thought  above  all  others  which  should  console  us,  it  is  tnis^—that  they  weep 
liotj.  If  they  love  us  still,  (and  who  can  doubt?)  it  is  with  thai  purified  Ic^ 
^hich  is  without  dross,  and  without  stingy  No  rezret,  no  cloud,  no  shadow  «f 
g^ef  passeth  over  the  birthdays  of  the  redeemed.  The  aged  and  the  weary  spe 
at  rest — the  faint  hc^ve  renewed  their  strength-Mhe  little  ones  are  safe  foreT«r. 
''For  I  sa^  unto  you,  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  .of  xstj  fatbe; 
which  is  in  heaven.'' 


H0W  TO  DIE  IN  FAITH. 

Would  you  then- be  so  happy  as  to  die  in  fuih,  take  these  Advices: 

1.  Be  careful  to  get  faith  beforehand;  for  death  is  a  time  to  use  faith,  not  to 
get  it.  They  were  foolish  virgin^  who  had  their  oil  to  Any  when  the  bride- 
groom was  close  at-  haiid. 


2|  Study  to  live  every  day  in  the  exercise- of  fiith,  and  biptill  impctyYingaod 


nil 
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making  nse.of  Christ  ift  all.  hii  ofiloeB^  sad  for  jlE  ttMM  finda  and  natti  f«« 
which  God  hath  giyen  him  to  believers. 

3.  Frequently  clear  up  jour  oTidetiMS  for  heaTSDy  and  beware  of  letting  sin 
blot  them  to  you.  ^         '    ' 

4^  Recorded  lay  up  the  ezperienees  of  Qod's'  kind  dealinn  with  you,  and 
be  often  reflecting  npoa  them,  that  you  may  haTS '  them  rei^y  at  hand  in  tha 
hoar  of  death. 

5.  3iedttate  mash  qb  those  promises  which  haTS  been  sweet  and  comfortable 
to  you  in  the  time  of  trial,  and  beg  that  the  Lord  niay  bring  them  to  yOur 
remembrance  when  yon  come  to  die. — TFtUtson. 


"IT  18  ALL  MY  OWN.» 

A  man  (^wealth,  liTing  a  stranger  to  religion  and  its  ordinances,  was  Walk? 

and  holding  this  soliloquy — "What  a  happy  man  I  ami    I  have  fortune,  an 

affectionatB  wife,  and  eyery  thing  to  make  me  comfortable;  and  what  is  more, 

I  am  isdebted  to  no  one  for  it;  I  hare  made  it  myself.    I  am  independent  of 

every  one;  it  is  all  my  own.    Many  persons  are  under  obligations  here  and 

I       there,  l}ut  I  am  not.    It  is  all  my  own.''    At  that  instant,  a  sudden  shower 

drove  him  to  the  nearest  church.    He  went  in,  and  just  at  that  moment,  the 

I       minister  rose  and  read  his  text — ''Ye  are  not  your  own;  ye  are  bought  with  a 

^       prioe/'    "What,''  said  he  to  himself,  "this  is  a  strange  doctrine.    Dni  it  does 

[       not  i^pply  to  me ;  I  am  my  own,  and  )ill  I  have  is  my  own^."    The  course  of  the 

sermon  exposed  his  obUgationB  to  God,  and  issued  in  totally  reyolutionizing  his 

yiews  and  feelings. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  SORROW. 

Omr  sorrows  as  well  as  our  joys  come  from  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL  God  has  some  .wise  and  beneficent  purpose  to 
accomplish  in  all  his  <^alings  with  his  people.  They  should  strive  to  co-ope> 
rate  with  Inm — should  l>e  labourers  toother  with  God.  They  should  seek  to 
learn  how  to  deal  ri^t^  with  his  providences,  that  the  wished-for  results  may 
follow*  The  following  pith^  remarks  on  this  subject^  from  a  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  ]Nrofitabls  to  the  reader. 

"When  sorrow,  when  the  cross  comes  upon  thee,  seek  not  with  the  world  to 
distract  it.  Drive  it  not  away  with  fresh  sources  of  sorrow,  but  bid  it  welcome. 
Cherish  it  as  a  heavenly  visitant,  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God  with  healinff  to 
thy  soul ;  and  thou  shalt  find  that  then  'entertainest  aneels  unawares/  Thoa 
shalt  find  the  bow  in  the  cloud;  His  light  arising  out  of  darkness;  His  form 
npon  the  troubled  waters ;  and  if  he  hush  them  not,  he  shall  say  to  thy  soul, 
'  I^ear  not|  for  I  am  with  thee.'^  He  shall  make  it  ^adlier  to  thee  to  fie  down  in 
trouble  and  an^ish,  while  he  is  with  thee,  than  ever  any  of  tli#  joys  of  this 
world  were,  while  he  was  less  present  with  thee,  or  whnrein  thou  f  orgetlest 
him. 

"The  blessed  lot  is  not  to  five  joyouslv  in  the  world,  undisturbed  by  sorrow 
or  suffering  having  our  good  things  in  this  life,  and  left  to  our  own  wavs.  It 
is  to  lie  low,  (well  is  it  for  us  if  it  oe  of  our  own  accord,  yet  any  how  to  he  low) 
under  J^s  oross.  Though  for  a  time  it  lay  heavy  upon  us,  it  is  not  so  heavy  as 
sin.  Though  it  wound  us,  the  wounds  are  'the  wounds  of  a  friend/  Though 
its  nuls  pierce  us,  they  are  but  to  let  forth  the  disease  whi<^  would  consume 
us.  Though  it  bow  us  to  the  earth,  it  places  us  not  so  deep  as  we  deserve  to 
be;  it  casts  us  down  only,  that',  when  we  have  learnt  to  lie  there  in  sUence  and 
humiliation^  he  may  raise  us  up." 

THfi  WAY  OF  TRANSGRESSORS  IS  HARD. 

I  want  to  ten  yon  a  trae  stoiy.  I  went  to  the  jail  the  other  day  to  visit  a 
young  man  only  tWenty-foor  years  of  age,  yet  hA  had  been  sentenced  te  prison 
twioe.    Before  the  last  sentenoe  had  expired  he  made  his  esM^,  by  sawing  off 
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aB  ifOA  bar;  but  in  a  fe^  monthfi  Be  was  oau^t,  and  lodged  in  tlie  j^  where 
I  saw  him. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  bQ  will  soon  die,  as  be  is '14  a  consuuption.  I  asked 
him  of  his  early  life,  and  wliat  did  be  tell  me?  That  his  father  died  when  he 
wias  only  eight  years  old,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  disobedient  to  hie  mother, 
and  to  core  for  nothing  she  nid  to  l^m^  He  kept  copipany  with  bad  boys, 
and  .soon  commenced  stealing — little  -articles  at  first,  such  as  i^[>ples,  peaches, 
*&c.;  and  then,  as  he  grew  older,  he  broke  into  houses  and  stores  with  otiiers  at 
midnight,  and  became  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

Seeing  a  Bible  resting  between  the  iron  bars  of  his  windows,  I  said  to  him ; 
"You  haye  found  God's  holy  word  to  be  true,  that  'the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard."'  - 

''Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  have  just  been  readine  it  in  the  Bible/'    I  aeked 

if  he  had  been  to  meeting  often  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  jears.    ''No  sr," 

*  said  he,  "I  was  afraid  of  Gt)dl"    I  inquired  if  his  bad  associater  endeanKiied 

to  put  Gk)d  out  of  their  minds.    "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  ^'and  I  haTe  tried  to  do 

it  too,  but  it  ^ould  come  back  asaln  to  my  mind.'' 

He  seemed  quite  penitent,  and  as  we  knelt  in  that  stone  cell,  and  I  rused 
TO-j  voice  in  prayer  for  him,  he  was  so  much  affected  that  he  wept  like  a  child. 
His  earnest  wish  was  to  return  once  more  to  his  mother,  and  to  ale  in  his  child- 
hood's home.  His  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  and  he  needed  friends  to  take 
care  of  him.  But  this  wish  was  denied  him.  An  officer  was  sent  for  him,  and 
^tons  were  put  around  his  thin  wrists,  and,  sick  and  dying  as  he  was,  he  was 
hurried  back  to  his  former  cell  in  the  State  Prison,  nearlr  uiree  hundred  miles 
off.  And  there  in  that  sloomy  cell,  away  from  all  mends,  with  no  kind 
mother  to  tend  him,  he  will  die. 

Boys,  always  mind  your  mothers  I  Always  read  the  Bible,  and  rememher 
what  you  read.  Avoid  the  company  of  bad  boys,  whether  at  home  or  at  echooL 
Always  remember  those  four  short  words  of  the  Bible:  "Thou,  God,  seost  me." 
Had  that  young  man  remembered  them,  and  also  that  verse,  "If  sinners  antiee 
thee,  consent  thou  not,"  he  would  now  probably  have  been  a  good  and  happy 
man. 


THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GRACE. 

The  doctrines  of  grace  are,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace^  the 
ver^  life  of  my  soul,  and  the  soul  of  all  my  happiness.  That  Jesus  is  a  preseol 
Saviour  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  his  most  precious  blood,  and  f^om  the  power 
of  it  by  his  Spirit;  that,  cermpt  and  wretched  in  ourselves,  in  him,  and  in  hia 
only,  we  are  complete;  that,  being  united  to  Jestfs  by  a  living  faith,  we  have  a 
solid  and  eternal  interest  in  his  obedience  and  sufferings  to  justify  us  before 
the  face,  of  our  heavenly  Father;  and  that  all  this  inestimable  treasure,  tib» 
earnest  of  which  is  in  grace,  and  its  consummation  in  ^lorv,  is  given,  freely 
eiven  to  us  of  God;  in  short,  that  he  hatn  opened  the  kmgdom  Of  God  to  all 
believers.  These  are  the  truths,  which  by  uie  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be 
placed  next  my  heart,  as  the  throne  whereon  ihe  Saviour  himself  shaU  ■it,  to 
swajr  all  its  moiions,  and  reduce  that  world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion  to  the  will 
of  the  Most  Holy.  These  are  the  truths  to  which  by  nature  we  are  enenues ; 
they  debase  the  sinner  and  exalt  the  Saviour^  to  a  degree  which  the  pride  of 
our  hearts,  till  Almightv  grace  subdues  them,  is  determined  never  to  allow. 
May  the  Almighty  reveal  his  Son  in.  our  hearts  continually  more  and  more, 
and  teach  us  to  increase  In  love  towards  him  conti];Lually,.for  having  given  ne 
the  unspeakable  riches  of  Christ.  .  « 
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PREACHING  AND  FAPER-READING. 

"  Do  YOU  ever  have  any  preaching  down  here  V*  inquired  a  colpor- 
tear  once  of  a  coalbumer  in  the  New  Jersey  pines.  ^'Sometimes 
we  have  preaching  over  in  the  school-house;"  he  replied,  ^^and  once 
in  a  while  9,  paper-reader  comes  along,  but  we  don't  set  much  store 
b^  them,  no-ways."  And  the  ^^Piner"  was  not  far  from  right  iA 
his  judgment.  A  man  who  could  not  utter  his  simple  message  in  a 
rustic  seheol-honse  without  having  recourse  to  a  pile  of  manuscripts, 
might  well  question  whether  he  did  not  lack  at  least  one  most  desira- 
ble faculty  for  a  Christian  minister. 

The  distinction  made  by  this  illiterate  collier  between  preaching 
and  ^'paper-reading,"  is  one  that  is  pretty  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  manee  certamly  prefer  extemporaneous  speak-* 
mg,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  or  the  learned  and  the  refined. 
In  fact  we  question  whether  there  is  a  single  minister  of  the  gospel 
who  can  succeed  to  his  satisfaction  in  extemporaneous  preachings 
that  is  wQling  to  write  out  his  discourses  habitually.  He  i9  prompted 
to  this  decision,  not  by  the  dictates  of  indolence,  but  from  a  clear 
conviction  of  the  superior  freedom,  gracefulness,  and  acceptability 
of  the  '^off-band"  method.  ^'I  always  find,"  said  the  beloved  Pay- 
son,  ''that  when  any  good  is  done,  it  is  my  extempore  sermons 
vhichdoit.** 

1.  But  ia  spite  of  such  strong  testimony  as  this  from  one  who 
wrote  many  of  his  discourses,  and  of  the  popular  preference  too— -it 
is  very  clear  that  a  large  number  of  clergymen  muet  write  their 
sernjpns,  or  else  abandon  the  ministry.  Those  who  are  not  gifted 
with  any  fluency  of  utterance,  and  who  cannot  possibly  acquire  i^ 
and  those  who  have  a  great  fondness  for  close  argumentation  and 
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nice  distinctions,  will  continae  to  use  notes  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  practice  of  sermon  reading  has  ondoubtedlj  the  sanction 
of  many  of  the  most  effective  preachers  of  modern  times.  The 
brilliant  Melville  of  London  writes  out  his  disoourses — sometimes 
two  or  three  times  over.  Dr.  Mason  prepared  in  mannscript  some 
of  his  noblest  pulpit  productions.  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  his  magnifi- 
cent astronomical  discourses,  and  then  delivered  them  in  tones  that 
sometimes  ^'made  the  rafters  roar."  It  is  the  usage  of  one  of  our 
most  venerated  theological  professors  to  take  a  manuscript  sermon 
to  the  pulpit,  and  if  he  does  not  find  a  better  sermon  already  in  his 
head  (and  his  heart,)  he  draws  out  the  one  from  his  pocket  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  very  highest  effects  of  eloquence  are  sel- 
dom gained  from  a  written  discourse — for  the  atmosphere  of  a  study 
does  not  warm  us  like  the  presence  of  a  living  listening  auditory. 
But  if  any  man  finds  it  necessary  to  prepare,  in  writing,  his  dis- 
courses, why  may  he  not  train  himself  to  the  habit  of  interjecting 
such  remarks  and  appeals  as  ma^  arise  in  his  mind  daring  the 
warmth  of  delivery,  or  are  immediately  presented  to  him  by  the 
time  or  place,  or  circumstances  of  his  audience.  A  preacher  of  oar 
acquaintance  once  went  from  the  dying  bed  of  a  parishioner  imme- 
diately to  his  pul{)it,  and  then  introduced  into  a  previously  written 
sermon  some  allusions  to  the  touching  scene  he  had  just  witnessed, 
in  a  manner  that  told  powerfully  on  his  congregation.  Another 
objection  to  ^'paper-reading''  would  beobviated,  if  the  reader,  instead 
of  *' following  copy,"  as  the  printers  say,  so  closely,  would  occasion- 
ally honour  the  audience  by  bestowing  a  glance  upon  them,  as  well 
as  upon  his  manuscripts.     Some  congregations  need  looking  after. 

2.  Many  clergymen  gain  a  great  advantage  by  preaching  mennh 
riter.  TIus  is  easier  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  clergyman  in 
New  Jersey  who  adopted  this  method,  said  that  his  first  sermon 
cost  him  a  whole  week  of  labour,  but  at  length  he  was  able  to  com- 
mit  a  whole  discourse  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  opportunitT 
afforded  by  this  method  for  looking  the  audience  in  the  face,  and 
the  greater  scope  thus  given  for  the  play  of  look  and  gesture,  will 
fully  repay  for  the'  trouble  of  committing  several  pages  to  memory. 
We  understand  that  the  eloquent  Dr.  Davies  often  learned  his  dui- 
courses  '^by  heart,''  and  the. late  Dr.  Baxter  did  the  same  withoot 
writing  th%m  out  at  all. 

3.  But  there  are  many  men  who  are  always  more  snccesaful  with- 
out any  written  preparation  than  with  one,  and  who  make  a  deep^ 
impression,  too,  in  spite  of  laborious  old  Ddctor  Emmons*  smart 
saying    that  "extempore  preaching  was  ggenerally  pro   temport 

reaching."  The  late  Dr.  John  Breckinridge  was  one  of  this  nom- 
er.  Place  such  a  man  before  a  large  audience,  and  leawe  him  to 
the  stimtilus  of  the  occasion,  and  he  will  rise  to  a  vigorous  and  im- 
pressive eloquence  that  enchains  every  listener,  while  in  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  his  study  he  would  write  out  only  stale  tmisn^  or 
feeble  obmmon-places.  Extemporaneous  preachers  are  very  apt  to 
be  uncertain  men  in  the  pulpit.    The  man  who  wholly  diq»ensei 
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with  notes  needs  to  have  a  large  store  of  words,  and  ideas  too,  at 
immediate  command,  and  needs  to  look  after  his  digestion  also ;  for 
hodilj  health  has  much  to  do  with  mental  action,  and  it  is  hard  to 
be  very  fluent  under  the  nightmare  of  dyspepsia.  He  also  requires 
a  careful  training  in  reasoning,  in  grammar,  and  in  elocution,  or 
else  during  the  excitement  of  delivery  he  will  occasionally  break  the 
sixth  commandment  in  certain  quarters  where  murders  are  more 
frequent  than  they  used  to  be  on  Hounslow  Heath.  It  is  certain 
that  our  royal  Saxon  tongue  must  have  a  strong  tenacity  of  life  to 
have  survived  so  many  bloody  onslaughts,  and  like  the  great  beast, 
it  still  lives,  though  ^*  often  wounded  to  the  death." 

Many  persons  have  attained  to  great  excellence  in  extempora* 
neous  speaking,  by  writing  with  great  care,  and  then  leaving  their 
notes  at  home  when  they  went  to  the  pulpit  or  the  platform.  As 
they  gradually  acquired  a  greater  command  of  language,  uniformity 
of  style  and  method  in  reasoning,  they  laid  aside  their  pens,  and 
made  only  a  mental  preparation  of  their  public  productions.  It  was 
on  this  plan,  we  have  been  told,  that  Dr.  Tyng  fitted  himself  for  ex- 
temporaneous oratory.  Looking  over  a  manuscript  letter  lately, 
which  was  written  by  the  fascinating  Summerfield,  we  ascertained 
that  his  method  was  to  revolve  his  subject  fully  in  his  mind,  and 
leave  his  words  to  be  gathered  while  in  the  pulpit.  ^'  The  best 
word,"  he  says,  ^4s  the  word  that  suggests  itself  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment.''  One*of  Summerfield's'discourses  when  it  left  his  study, 
was  a  literal  BkeUUm^  but  it  appeared  before  his  charmed  auditory 
as  graceful  as  the  Apollo,  and  glowing  with  the  warm  life-tints  of 
Raphael's  Madonna. 

As  a  pupil  learns  well  his  alphabet,  and  how  to  write  it,  and  then 
leaves  his  hand  to  fashion  the  letters  rapidly  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
80  the  off-hand  orator  may  discipline  himself  well  in  language,  style, 
knd  gesture,  and  then  trust  that  he  will  utter  correctly  and  grace- 
fully the  thoughts  which  his  mind  is  coining  during  the  heat  of  the 
delivery.    We  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  near  the  accom* 
plished  Preston  of  South  Carolina,  while  he  was  pronouncing  an 
extemporaneous  address  under  verv  exciting  circumstances.     He 
commenced  very  tamely.    Presently  his  hand  began  to  tremble, 
and  the  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hat  began  to  rattle.     Then  he 
flung  aside  his  hat  and  threw  himself  into  the  full  tide'  of  his  sweep- 
ing oratory.    But  under  all  his  intense  excitement,  he  did  not  make 
one  ungraceful  gesture,  or  utter  one  awkward  sentence,  or  miscall 
a  single  word.     Such  perfection  requires  great  study  and   long 
training,  in  addition  to  no  ordinary  gifts  of  eloquence.    Whitefield 
only  gained  his  pre-eminence  at  the  expense  of  his  eorZiie^^  auditors. 
But  we  must  close;  and  if  any  one  asks  what  is  the  ^conclusion' 
of  this  ramblinff  paragraph,  we  can  only  say,  with  the  late  dear  and 
venerable.  Dr.  Miller,  that  ^^considering  the  diversities  of  men's 
tastes  and  gifts,  no  rule  at  all  ts  the  be^t  rule.**  T.  L.  G. 
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SOUL-PROSPERITY. 

Who  would  not  ratber  be  Lazarus  than  Dives?  Paul  than  Nero  ? 
Gains,  with  all  hid  afflictions  and  poverty,  than  the  healthiest  and 
wealthiest  prince  that  ever  wore  a  crown  or  swayed  a  sceptre,  but 
never  bowed  his  heart  to  the  Prince  of  Peace?  And  have  we  no 
desire  for  the  prosperity  of  Gains — for  soul-prospebitt? 

If  we  would  have  our  souls  prosper,  we  must  not  be  too  cmxunu 
about  worldly  pro9perity.  John  desired  that  Gains  might  prosper 
and  be  in  health ;  but  it  was  only  just  in  proportion  to  his  spiritual 
prosperity,  that  he  desired  he  might  prosper  in  temporal  things.  It 
IS  lawful  for  our  friends  to  wish  that  we  may  be  prosperous,  and  it 
is  lawful  for  us  to  seek  «fter  prosperity ;  but  we  should  aim  to  have 
our  souls  prosper  in  an. equal  degree  with  our  worldly  affairs;  and 
in  order  that  our  souls  may  thus  prosper^  we  must  not  be  too  anxious 
about  the  things  of  this  world.  Martha  was  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things-*-cumbered  about  much  serving — ^and  was  con- 
sequently unprepared  to  profit  by  the  Saviour's  edifying  discourse; 
but  Mary  had  chosen  the  good  part — she  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and 
heard  his  word.  Luke  z.  38-42.  There  are  too  many  Marthas 
now,  and  too  few  Marys;  too  many  who  are  careful  and  troubled 
about  the  things  of  this  world,  and  too  few  who  make  it  their  first 
and  chief  concern  to  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful.  There  are 
many  who  receive  the  seed  among  thorns,  and  the  care  of  this  world, 
and  the  deceitfalness  of  riches  choke  the  word,  and  they  beoome 
unfruitful.  Matt.  xiii.  7,  22.  Losses,  disappointments,  and  rexa- 
tions  are  inseparable  from  the  pursuits  of  this  world;  and  if  we  let 
these  things  fret  and  chafe  us,  or  if  we  devote  our  whole  time  to 
worldly  matters,  we  shall  not  make  much  progress  in  the  Christian 
life.  As  religion  is  the  first  thing  in  value,  it  must  have  the  first 
place  in  our  affections,  and  it  must  occupy  the  first  place  in  our 
pursuits.  Christians  do  not  live  to  make  money;  they  live  to  do 
good.  What  they  have  is  the  Lord's ;  they  are  nis  stewards ;  and 
why  should  they  be  filled  with  anxiety?  Does  not  their  Lord  know 
what  things  they  have  need  of?  And  will  not  he  who  feeds  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  clothes  the  grass  with  beauty,  and  ''  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  take  care  of  them  ?  ^^  Therefore,  take  no  thought, 
saying.  What  shall  we  eat?  or  what  shall  we  drink?  or  where- 
withal shall  we  be  dpthed?  •  •  •  for  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom' of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Matt.  vi.  81-88. 

To  enjoy  soul-prosperity,  we  must  not  be  eonformed  to  thU  worlds 
The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God ;  whosoever,  there- 
fore, will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God.  Jas.  iy,  4. 
Such  is  the  emphatic  language  of  inspiration.  And  if  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  wickedness,  (1  John  v.  19,)  how  can  worldly  conformity 
be  conducive  to  our  spiritual  welfare  ?   Religion  does  not  require  us 
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to  go  out  of  the  world,  nor  to  be  altogether  secluded  frem  it;  jet 
there  should  be  a'yisible  difference  between  the  Church  and  the 
world,  for  Christians  are  a  peonliar  people.  Titus  ii.  14.  Thej  are 
not  to  be  governed  bj  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  world,  nor 
are  they  to  adopt  its  practices,  nor  follow  its  fashions,  nor  engage 
in  its  amusements;  but  ever  be  actuated  by  the  Apostle's  injunc- 
tion, '^and  be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  tfae  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God«"  Bom.  xii.  1,  2. 
^^  The  time  is  short  It  remaineth,  that  both  they  that  have  wives, 
be  as  though  they  had  none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they 
wept  not;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and 
they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not;  and  they  that  use  this 
world,  as  not  abusing  it.  For  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."   1  Cor.  vii.  29-51. 

lliat  our  souls  may  prosper,  we  must  walk  in  the  truth.  So  did 
Gains;  for  John  says,  ^^I  rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came 
and  testified  of  the  truth  ^hat  is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the 
truth.  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear,  that  my  children  walk  in 
truth.''  3  John  iii.  4.  We  must  walk  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  in 
the  love  of  the  truth,  and  in  obedience  to  the  truth.  We  must  give 
no  occasion  for  Jehovah  to  say,  ^^  All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."  Rom.  x.  21. 
It  is  God's  truth  in  which  we  are  to  walk,  for  this  points  out  the  way 
for  us  to  walk  in«  It  contains  doctrines  for  our  belief,  precepts  for 
our  practice,  threatenings  for  our  warning,  invitations  for  our  accept- 
ance, premises  for  our  encouragement,  and  blessed  assurances  of  the 
divine  cempassion  and  love  for  our  hope.  Because  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  eminently  practical,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  they 
are  not  doctrinal ;  for  what  is  a  practical  truth,  but  a  doctrine  which 
regulates  the  practice?  To  walk  in  the  truth,  we  must  receive  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  not  as  human  opinions,  but  as  the  teachings 
of  God,  and  reduce  them  to  practice  in  our  lives*  We  must  have 
something  more  than  a  speculative  belief  of  them ;  we  must  receive 
them  into  our  hearts;  they  must  influence  our  iudgments;  they  must 
control  our  affections  and  our  conduct.  And  just  as  far  as  we  are 
thus  under  the  influence  of  the  truth,  and  are  governed  by  it,  ,our 
souls  will  prosper.  The  truth  not  only  affords  us  a  rule  of  ufe,  it  is 
also  nourishment  for  our  souls.  It  is  spiritual  food — meat  and  drink. 
It  strengthens  the  inner  man.  ^'  Wherefore,  laying  aside  all  malice, 
and  all  guile,  and  hypoorisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil-speakings,  as 
new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  o(  the  word,  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby."   1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2;  2  Pet.  iii.  18.    Again, 

In  order  to  80ul-|Hrosperity,  it  is  essential  that  we  live  m  the  prae^ 
tice  of  benevolence  or  charity.  Saith  John  to  Gains,  ^^  Beloved,  thou 
doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou,  doest  to  the  brethren,  and  to  stran-> 
gers,  which  have  borne  witness  of  thv  charity  before  the  Church." 
3  John  V.  6.  He  seems  to  have  walked  in  that  truth  which  Paul 
wrote— ^' But  to  do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget  not;  for  with 
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such  sacrifices  Ood  is  weU  pleased;"  and  also  in  that  other  truth, 
^^  Ab  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  ns  do  good  unto  all  men, 
especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  Heb.  xiii. 
16 ;  Gal.  yi.  10.  He  seems  also  'to  have  remembered  what  is  written 
in  another  place — ^^  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  ourXord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  His  life  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  such  truths  as  these :  If  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we  ought  to  lay  down  bur  lives  for  the 
brethren;  if  Christ  made  himself  poor  for  our  sakes,  then  we  ought 
to  contribute  of  our  substance  for  the  tomfort  of  our  fellow-men ;  if 
Christ  gave  himself  for  perishing  sinners,  then  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can  to  send  them  the  gospel.  1  John  iii.  16 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
20*.  Qaius  had  read  to  good  purpose  what  John  had  written  in 
another  epistle,  '^But  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth'his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  firom 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?  My  little  children,  let 
us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 
1  John  iii.  17, 18.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  practice  of 
benevolence  or  charity,  while  it  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  is  also  a 
means  of  grace.  Hence  it  is  more  blessed  to  eive  than  to  receive. 
Acts  XX.  &•  And  hence,  for  our  own  spiritual  advantage  and  im- 
provement, we  should  give  liberally.  No  one  can  hope,  reasonably 
and  scripturally,  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  soul-prosperity,  who 
contributes  with  a  nigeard  luind  to  the  suffering  around  him,  and  to 
the  schemes  of  benevolence  which  have  in  view  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  God.  Such  is  not  God's  order  of  dealing;  such  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  infallible  word ;  and  where  I 
s^e  exalted  professions  of  piety,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  be- 
nevolence in  practice,  I  confess  the  whole  looks  to  me  very  like 
hypocrisy,  or  sad  self-deception.  How  .different  this  from  Gains ! 
ffot  only  the  brethren,  but  strangers  could  bear  witness  of  his  ch^ 
rity  before  the  Church  and  the  world;  and  had  he  lived  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  been  blessed  with  the  means  which  many  possess,  his 
liberal  hand  would  have  imparted  joy  to  many  a  heathen  heart !  No 
wonder  his  soul  prospered;  for  to  mm  was  fulfilled  what  is  written, 
^Hhere  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poT^ty.  The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat:  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  himself."  Pro  v.  xi.  24,  25.    And, 

In  close  connection  with  the  preceding,  is  another  particular 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz,,  direct j  personal  efforts  to  do  good 
to  the  Church  and  the  world,  to  save  sinners  from  death,  and  build 
up  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  earth.  Gains  was  a  fellow-helper  to 
the  truth*  8  John  viiL  So  must  we  be,  if  we  would  hare  our  souls 
prosper. 

We  must  make  a  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace;  we  must 
read  the  Bible  and  suitable  books  of  devotion,  attend  to  the  secret, 
social,  and  public  worship  of  God,  frequent  our  closets  as  well  as  the 
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saBctnary,  and  give  a  beooming  atteBtion  to  the  ordinances  o£  6od'9 
honee. 

We  mu8t  also  wateh  over  each  other  ae  Ckrtitianej  admonishing 
and  encoHFaging  each  other,  speaking  to  each  other  of  our  welfare, 
and  praying  for  one  another.  The  performance  of  these  duties  will 
benefit  ourselves  as  well  as  our  brethren.  How  much  more  watch^ 
ful  and  prayerful  will  it  make  us,  if  we  are  careful  to  speak  to  our 
brethren  whenever  we  see  them  going  out  of  the  right  way !  And 
how  mu(^  more  likely  will  such  a  course  be  to  reclaim  them,  than  to 
pubUrii  their  faults  to  the  world,  while  we  say  not  a  word  to  the 
guilty !  Let  us  remember  that  fidelity  to  our  Master  includes  fidelity 
to  our  brethrenu  We  have  duties  to  perform  towards  them  who  are 
in  the  Church,  as  well  as  towards  them  that  are  without.  If  we  are 
to  endeavour  to-  bring  others  into  the  Church,  we  are  also  to  watch 
over  them  that  are  in  it;  for  the  efficiencv  of  the  Church  depends 
not  so  much  upon  her  numbers,  as  upon  the  consistency,  the  piety, 
the  devotion,  uie'  faithfulness  of  those  who  are  within  her  sacred  en- 
closure. While,  therefore,  we  are  watchful  over  ourselves,  and  are 
careful  to  maintain  a  life  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  we  must 
also  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  walk  and  the  welfare*  of  those  who 
are,  with  us,  members  of  the  household  of  faith. 

Thus  will  the  Church  shine  forth  in  all  her  beauty  and  loveliness, 
and  the  souls  of  her  members  will  prosper.  Therefore,  ^^  giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  Icnowledge ;  and 
to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to 
patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness,  charity.  For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and 
abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruit- 
ful in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."   2  Pet.  i.  5--8. 

Beader,  let  your  soul  j^osper,  uid  I  shall  not  fear  your  worldly 
prosperity ! 

W.  J.  M. 


ST.  PETER  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

Whbn  Simon  Peter  had  made  his  inspired  declaration  of  faith 
in  his  Lord,  as  the  Christ,  the- Son  of  the  Uvine  God,  he  received  in 
reply  the  following  significant  benediction  and  promise:  ^^ Blessed 
art  tiiou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my-  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter,  and  <m  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoevei^  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'' 

The  latter  part  of  this  address  to  Peter  is  used  in  the  Church  for 
scarcely  any  any  other  purposes  than  these  two :  to  vindioate,  on 
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tb^  one  haad^  an  nnirersal  headship  orer  the  Tiaible  Chnreh,  as  the 
earthly  representation  of  the  supreme  power  and  authority  of  Christ, 
claiming  that  this  headship  was  expressly  vested  in  Simon  Peter,  to 
be^  transmitted  from  him  to  duly  appointed  successors  to  the  end  of 
time;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain*a  diffused  authority  among 
all  officers  of  the  Church,  especially  among  duly  qualified  and  ap- 

?ointed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  propagating  the  confession  of 
eter  throughout  the  world,  thereby  confuting  thd  presumption  of 
supreme  authority  in  Peter,  denying  all  Scripture  warrant  for  an 
earthly  monarchy  in  the  Ohnrcb,  and.orerthrowing  the  yast  assump- 
tions of  the  Papacy.  , 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  an  energetic  and  aspiring 
bishop  of  Some  had  before  him  an  open  and  tempting  path  to  an 
established  ascendency  in  the  whole  Church,  it  was  not  strange  diat 
be  should  use  these  words  of  Christ- to  Peter,  with  all  solemni^  and 
decision,  and  as  things  then  stood,  with  immense  effect,  in  further- 
ing the  aims  of  personal  ambition.  It  had  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
he  had  not.  For  what  was  the  grand  question  of  the  time  ?  It  was 
not  whether  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  universal  head  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  whether  there  should  be  a 
supreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church  at  all ;  whether  the  Tank  and 
authority  of  bishops  in  the  Church  should  not  be  equal.  Supremacy. 
once  established,  could  be  claimed,  for  many  and  strong  reasons,  bj 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  quite  to  the  point  for  the  aspiring  pre^ 
late  to  have  apostolic  precedent*  And  who  of  the  apostles  could 
ffive  it  but  Peter,  the  man  who  was  certainly  to  be  a  rock  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Church,  and  to  whom,  whether  toith  his  brethren 
or  over  them,  the  keys  were  certainly  promised.  •  So  Simon  Peter 
becomes  the  precedent  of  supremacy;  and  he,  because  these  words 
were  spoken  to  him ; — ^not  for  aught  which  savours  at  all  of  supre- 
macy in  the  history  or  the  writings  of  the  man. 

The  full  explanation  of  these  wo.rds  must  be  sought  in  the  hiBtorr 
of  Peter,  and  of  the  planting  of  the  Church.  We  refer  now  more 
particularly  to  the  sentence,  ^^  thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  Nothing  like  this  is  known  to  have  been  said  by  the  Saviour 
to  any  other  apostle,  or  to  the  apostles  collectively.  And  fitHs 
such  language  used  to  himi  alone,  no  one  can  fail  to  presume,  that 
Peter  was  to  have  a  distingubhed  place  among  the  founders  ik  the 
Church;  nay,  that  he  was  to  be  instrumentally  ^Ae. founder.  The 
words  about  the  keys  do  not  apply  alone  to  Peter,  but  are  addressed 
elsewhere  to  the  rest  with  him.  ^^  I  will  give  onto  you  the  keys,  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven."  And 
when,  on  one  occasion,  Jesus  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  said. 
*'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  gave  his  commission  a  form  more 
specific,  as  if  to  explain  the  other  and  more  general  form.  "  Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 
The  binding  and  loosing  are  acts  of  official  authority.   The  foand' 
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ing  of  the  Church  may  be  atLinstramental  agency,  casually  or  other- 
wise efiScient  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  form  of  the  Ghnrch,  and 
implying  no  superior  aathority,  temporary  or  permanent.  The 
official  authority  was  given  not  to  Peter  alone,  but  to  all  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  its  conveyance  was  signified  in  different  words  on  different 
occasions.  The  office  of  the  rock,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  assigned, 
to  Peter  only,  and  what  it  means,  we  gather  from  the  sense  assigned 
to  such  language  at  the  time,  and  from  the  history  of  Peter. 

We  remark,  in  reference  to  the  words  themselves,  they  resemble 
other  premonitiansy  obscure  and  somewhat  oblique,  given  by  the 
Saviour  to  more  than  one  of  his  disciples  relative  to  events  in  their 
future  course.  Thus  to  Simon  Peter:  ^^When  thou  irast  young, 
thou  girdest  thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest;  but  when 
thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee  and  lead  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not;" — very 
much  of  an  enigma,  susceptible  of  solution  by  scarcely  any  one  more 
than  another  of  the  events  incident  to  advanced  life,  but  applied  by 
St.  John,  perhaps  at  the  time,  yet  more**  probably  afterwards,  to  the 
violent  death  by  which  Peter  was  to  glorify  God.  The  only  thing 
decisively  indicated  by  the  words,  was  a  warning  to  Peter  that  he 
was  about  to  become  the  victim  of  some  form  of  violence.  Thus  to 
the  beloved  disciple :  when  Peter  had  been  warned  of  his  own  future, 
and  asked  respecting  John,  '^and  w;hat  shall  this  man  do?"  the 
reply  was,  ^'  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?" 
So  strong  an  intimation  that  John  was  to  live  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
that  the  saying  went  abroad  that  that  disciple  would  not  die;  while 
the  future  fact  in  the  life  of  John,  which  the  Lord  thus  obscurely 
foretold,  was,  that  he  should  continue  to  extreme  old  age.  So  now 
when  the  Lord  had  commended  Peter  for  his  bold  and  true  confes- 
sion, he  proceeds  to  encourage  in  him  some  gratifjring  hope  of  future 
eminence  in  labour  as  a  Christian  apostle.  ^^  Thou  art  Peter,  a 
rock;  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  In  other  words,  I  have  given  thee  the 
surname  of  Peter;  let  it  now  remind  thee  of  the  fundamental  part 
thou  art  to  have  in  the  building  of  my  Church ;  and  thy  work  snail 
never  be  overthrown.  Thus  far  of  his  eminence  in  successful  labour. 
Of  the  eminence  in  honour  and  authority,  he  receives  a  promise, 
encouraging  and  decided  as  the  other,  and  none  the  less  so  for  being 
elsewhere  extended  beyond  himself  to  his  brethren.  ^^  I  will  give 
onto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Consider  next  what  light  falls  on  the  words  from  their  connexion. 
Peter  confesses  Christ,  and  Christ  blesses  Peter.  The  benediction 
applies  to  the  person  of  Peter;  and  the  praise  falls  not  on  the  doc- 
trine, but  on  Peter,  for  the  sake  of  his  confession.  Now,  we  need 
not  turn  in  the  course  of  our  argument  to  say  that  Christ  meant  the 
doctrine  and  not  the  man;  as  if  he  should  have  said,  ^Hhou  art 
Peter,  and  on-  this  doctrine  that  I  am  the  Christ,  will  I  build  ray 
Church."  Such  liberties  with  language  can  make  any  words  mean 
any  thing.  And  why  turn  off  so  suddenly  from  Peter  to  his  doc- 
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trine,  as  though  the  Sayiour,  while  pretending  to  hlees  and  enconr- 
age  Peter,  did  not  mean  it  of  Peter  at  all,  bnt  covertly  intended 
only  a  doctrine  whieh,  by  whomsoerer  preached,  would  be  the  foun- 
dation of  his  Church  7  He  was  addressing  the  man.  He  calls  him 
the  rock,  and  that  by  an  agreeable  play  upon  his  name,  the  name 
given  to  him  by  the  Lord  himself;  and  as  he  meant  the  person  when 
he  gave  him  the  name,  so  now  he  means  the  person  when  he  connects 
the  name  with  the  foundation  of  his  Church.  It  is  Peter  tffith  his  doc- 
trine, but  still  it  is  Peter.  We  insist  on  the  confession ;  for  Peter 
would  have  been  no  rock  without  it ;  and  we  insist  on  Peter  as  the  man 
fitted  by  his  doctrine,  for  the  place  designated  for  him  by  hia  name. 

As  to  any  presumption  from  the  words,  aside  from  the  history  of 
that  apostle,  it  must  be  confessed  in  all  candour  to  lie  against  hia 
having  received  any  superior  authority. 

For,  1.  When  Christ  gave  Peter  his  emphatic  benediction, 
^^  blessed  art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  hadi  not  revealed  it  onto 
thee,"  he  had  a  like  benediction  for  all  of  like  faith;  not  meaning 
to  imply  that  others,  as  truly  believers  as  Peter,  are  not  as  truly 
blessed,  and  as  truly  enlightened  from  above.  While  encouraging 
his  prompt  and  forward  servant,  he  leaves  room  for  the  presumption 
that  all  believers  of  that  doctrine  have  such  revelation,  and  are 
equally  blessed. 

2.  The  language  conveying  the  trust  of  the  keys  is  a  promise  of 
authority  confessedly  given  to  Peter,  but  just  as  certainly  not  con* 
fined  to  him ;  and  it  is  here  repeated  to  him  alone  for  his  encourage- 
ment, foreshowing  that  among  the  holders  of  primitive  authority  in 
the  Church,  he,  notwithstanding  the  glaring  infirmities  idready 
revealed,  and  yet  to  be  revealed  in  his  character,  would  hold  an 
honourable  place. 

8.  And  mainly,  to  decipher  the  figure  of  the  rock  itself.  We 
inquire  for  the  ideas  connected  with  this  figure  in  the  minds  of  the 
time.  The  rock  is  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  building,  not  at  the 
top.  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.  The  only  rock  in  the 
spiritual  sense  is  Jesus  Christ; — the  rock  of  ages; — called  iu  the 
prophets  the  corner-stone.  He  is  not  a  mere  founder,  but  the  spi- 
ritual foundation  itself.  The  apostolic  rock  was  a  founder;  aser- 
vant  in  the  gospel  who  wrought  at  the  beginning,  in  establishing  the 
Church.  This  was  the  current  idea  of  the  ,rock,  and  while,  as  we 
shall  soon  remark,  it  applied  by  eminence  to  Peter,  it  was,  in  gen- 
eral, used  in  a  broader  application.  Thus  Paul  shows  the  Ephesians 
their  relation  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  by  the  use  of  this  figure. 
^^  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  So  Peter  is  not 
alone  the  rock ;  but  all  the  other  apostles  are  with  him.  And  the 
foundation,  so  far  from  being  formed  of  Peter  only,  is  not  even 
formed  of  all  the  apostles  only;  but  the  prophets  come  in  for  a 
share ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  for  the  edification  of 
Christians  in  assemblies  where  no  apostle  was  present.  Theae  all 
formed  the  upper  stratum  beneath  the  Ephesian  region  of  the 
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Chnroh;  the  lower  primitiye  rock  in  the  stmcture  being  Jesus 
Christ.  Here,  then,  is  Peter  not  placed  beneath  all  his  brethren^ 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  as  their  support  and  the  source 
of  their  authority,  but  laid  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  same  course 
of  spiritual  mitsonry ;  the  first  in  the  course  indeed,  and  thus  receiv- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  promise ;  yet  wrought  in,  not  only 
with  his  fellow  apostles,  but  with  the  spiritually  gifted  ezhorters 
and  other  teachers  who  bore  a  part,  by  the  special  aid  of  the  Spirit, 
in  edifying  those  beginning^  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  now  proceed  to  remark  that  these  words  have  ample  fulfilment 
in  the  agency  assigned  to  Peter  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  under  the  new  dispensation. 

Though  no  official  pre-eminence  was-conferred,  there  was  a  pro* 
mise  of  eminence  among  his  brethren  conveyed  in  the  form  of  the 
addre^E^  and  in  the  significant  use  of  his  already  significant  name. 
«'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church."  The 
prominence  foretold  of  Peter  may  at  least  be  such  as  would  na- 
turally grow  from  his  characteristic  forwardness .  and  promptness ; 
those  traits  which  marked  his  disoipleship,  and  which  made  him 
pronounce  for  all  the  twelve  the  confession  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

The  Saviour's  encouraging  promise  to  that  disciple  was  especially 
in  place,  on  account  of  the  unpromising  character  of  Peter  himself. 
It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  indicate  to  Peter  the  distinguished 
usefulness  which,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities,  he  might  expect  in  the 
service  of  his  Master.  While  at  one  time  he  would  provoke  from 
his  Lord  the  severe  rebuke,  *^Oet  thee  behind  me,  Satan;"  at 
another  would  rashly  draw  the  sword  in  resistance  of  what  his  Lord 
had  said  must  come  to  pass;  at  another  would  deny  his  Lord  with 
cursing  and  swearing;  there  was  surely  nothing  that  promised  any 
advantage  from  wisdom  or  constancy;  and  there  was  fair  occasion 
for  a  promise  to  awaken  expectation  concerning  him,  joined  with 
agreeable  surprise- 
To  explain  now  the  words  of  our  Lord  by  their  fulfilment  in  the 
known  history  of  that  apostle:  Fir%t,  on  that  great  day,  when  the 
first  spiritual  gift  came  down  from  the  ascended  Saviour,  and  the 
first  converts  were  made  to  the  do<Arine  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  the  man  whose  words  were  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  waa  the 
aposUe  Peter.  The  first  gospel  sermon  was  preached  by  him.  Here 
is  the  first  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  after  the  manner  of  the  new 
dispensation;  here  are  the  first  baptisms  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  HoW  Ghost;  here  are  three  thousand 
souls  added  to  the  company  of  the  disciples,  and  entering  into  the 
first  organization  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  this  nrst  scene 
of  gospel  power  and  glory,  the  leading  actor,  the  only  agent  whose 
voice  is  heard  in  a  ducourse  of  persuasion  and  counsel,  is  Simon 
Peter.    ♦*  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church." 

Again,  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  there  was  wrought  the 
most  effectual  miracle  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    The 
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irhole  city  was  dnvim  out  in  amadEement  M  the  core  of  a  oripple, 
who  was  a  public  beggar.  The  daj  of  Pentecost  was  now  past, 
and  probably  many,  who  came  to  the  feast  from  a  distance,  who 
heard  Peter  on  that  day,  and  were  then  converted,  had  gone  home. 
The  miracle  was  the  occasion  of  another  disdonrse  on  the  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  power  of  Jesus.  And  the  number  now  added 
to  the  church  was  about  five  thousand,  and  this  is  stated  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  men,  leaving  us  to- estimate  the  number  of  women  at  dis- 
cretion.* And  if  the  number  of  women  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  men,  as  has  seldom  been  the  case  in  religious  excitements,  we 
may  reckon  ten  thousand  converts  as  the  immediate  fmit  of  the 
miracle  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  preaohingof 
the  word.  That  miracle  was  wrought  at  the  word  of  Peter.  The 
entire  proceedinga  with  the  multitude,  the  explanation  and  defence 
of  the  miracle,  the  discourse  on  the  resurrection  and  power  of  Jesoi 
Christ,  were  all  from  the  lips  of  Peter.  On  these  t'f  o  great  occa- 
sions, the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  miracle  at  the  temple  gate,  % 
broad  foundation  for  the  Christian  Church  was  laid  among  the  Jews; 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  among  Hebrews  from  all  parts,  who  went 
in  all  directions  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  form  beginnings 
of  the  church  in  their  respective  regions ;  on  the  day  of  the  mirade, 
among  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem.  These  were  first  fruits  of  the  labonrs 
of  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church*  ^^Qd 
this  rock  will  I  build  iny  Church." 

And  now  the  gates  of  hell  must  try  their  strength  against  it 
There  is  persecution  from  without,  there  is  corruption  within. 
Simon  Peter  encounters  both,  and  overcomes  them.  The  ^iesu, 
and  the  captains  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees  come  open  thenu 
while  they  are  tesK^hing  the  multitude  at  the  gate.  The  two  apostle 
are  arrested,  examined,  and  threatened;  but  after  a  bold  andfim 
defence  they  are  set  at  liberty,  and  continue  their  work  with  sa^ 
cess  and  joy.  And  in  that  bold  and  effectual  defence,  wbick 
silences  the  adversaries,  and  hastens  the  work  of  Ood  to  so  complete  a 
triumph,  the  only  voice  we  hear  in  argument,  and  in  the  unyielding 
assertion  of  truth  and  right,  is  the  voice  of  Simon  Peter* 

And  in  the  conflict  with  wickedness  within  the  Church,  the  signal 
and  astounding  victory  is  given  to  Peter.  While  the  newly  converted 
believers  were  selling  their  estates  and  laying  the  money  at  the  feet 
of  the  apostles,  to  be  distributed  among  the  disciples,  as  every  one 
had  need,  one  of  the  professed  believers,  together  with  hia  vrife,  pit- 
tended  to  give  the  whole  avails  of  their  land,  while  they  kept  hack 
^  part;  and  both  the  man  and  his  wife  are  detected  by  the  discern- 
ing eye  of  Peter,  and  being  charged  by  him  openly  with  lying  t« 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  struck  dead  on  the  spot.  In  this  awful  scene 
again,  which  brought  great  fear  on  all,  and  repulsed  the  gates  of 
hell  in  their  insidious  attack  upon  the  Church,  uie  only  visible  con- 
ductor of  the  defence  is  Simon  Peter«    Thus,  at  the  voice  of  thst 

*  We  do  not  think  that  the  writer  etrengtheni  his  argument  by  laying  so  much  atre« 
upon  numbert, — ^Ed. 
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favoured  apostle,  the  Jewish  priest  and  the  Saddticee  retire  in  silence^ 
and  the  liar  and  deceiver  in  the  church  are  smitten  hy  the  awful 
visitation  of  God.     ^'The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

Thus  Peter,  the  rock,,  becomes  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Ghnrch  among  the  Jews.  The  record  numbers  eight  thousand 
converts,  with  the  intimation  of  thirteen  thousand,  forming  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  in  the  single  city  of  Jerusalem,  bv  the 
preaching  and  the  miracles  of  Peter;  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are 
confounded,  and  the  Church  and  all  the  people  are  filled  with  fear 
and  awe  of  the  power  which  was  present  and  revealed  itself  through 
him. 

But  the  most  important  step  in  founding  the  Church  is  yet  to  be 
taken ;  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  gos- 
pel in  spirit,  and  the  Church  in  form,  are  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Gentiles. 

In  Caesarea,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ^oman  power  in  Palestine, 
an  officer  of  the  Roman  army  is  graciously  visited  with  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  directed,  by  special 
revelation,  to  send  to  Joppa,  a  distant  city,  for  Simon  Peter.  A 
special  revelation  is  also  meanwhile  given  to  Peter  himself,  to  over- 
come his  Jewish  scruples,  and  prepare  him  to  obey  the  extraordinary 
summons  from  Csesarea.  He  goes  with  the  messengers;  and  his 
visit  to  Cffisarea  becomes  the  beginning  of  the  Church  among  the 
(Gentiles.  Cornelius  is  instructed  in  the  way  of  life  thi^ough  Christ; 
the  people  assembled  in  his  house  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
the  direction  of  Peter,  are  baptized*  The  rumour  of  these  proceect- 
ings  reaches  the  ears  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  fills  the 
church  there  with  surprise;  and  Peter  is  called  to  account  for  his 
freedom  with  the  Gentiles  as  unlawful.  He  relates  the  facts :  first, 
the  angel's  appearance  to  Cornelius,  then  his  own  vision  at  Joppa, 
then  the  gift  of  the  Holv  Ghost  to  the  Gentiles  to  whom  he  was 
preaching  at  Ciesarea.  And  thus  after  having  opened  the  way  for 
the  work  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  he  becomes  the  instru* 
ment  of  reconciling  the  views  of  all  the  odier  apostles  to  this  Gen- 
tile mission  of  the  Church.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Saviour's  charge 
to  him :  ^'  When  thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Thus 
conspicuous  was  the  agency  of  Peter  in  founding  the  Church  also 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  all  the  apostles  for 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  all  the  world.  ^'On  this 
rock  will  I  build  m^  Church." 

We  are  not  required  then,  to  invent  any  official  prima<fjr  for  Peter, 
in  order  to  make  out  a  reasonable  fulfilment  of  these  words,  of  our 
Lord.  We  see  that  apostle  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  for 
the  Church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  numbers  brought  into 
her  first  organisation  through  his  instrumentality,  and  by  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  other  apostles  themselves,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  working  in  and  through  him.  As  we  now  look  back  on  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  see  Peter  with  his  thousands 
of  converts  around  him,  the  fruit  of  a  few  day's  labour,  forming 
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ainoet  die  iHiole  of  die  dnwdm  body;  ifhat  we  see  the  mngry 
duefii  of  die  oppodtioii  swed  into  flilenee  before  biiii,  die  mnldtude 
Imyiog  dieir  side  iriiare  die  shadow  of  Peter  migbt  pus  orer  diem; 
vnea  we  see  him  before  die  eoniicfl  of  die  aposdes  and  Ivedoren  at 
Jemaalem,  defendiiig  his  proeeedings  as  a  jMoneer  in  the  gospel, 
opening  the  ejes  of  his  brediren  on  die  tnie  goq>el  sdieme,  filUng 
their  hearts  with  jo j,  and  preparing  them  to  send  didr  special  mis* 
aions  to  the  Gentiles;  we  cannot  bat  eonrid^*  him  as  abimdantlj 
realiiing  the  prediction  and  promise  of  his  Lord.* 

And  may  not  dds  fblfibn^it  be  eonsidered  as  complete?  What 
would  have  been  added  to  the  fblfibnent  of  the  promise  by  placiiig 
him  at  the  head  of  andiority  and  power  in  die  Church  which  he  had 
founded?  The  promise  was,  that  he  shoold  be  the  rock  on  which 
the  CSimdi  shoold  be  bmh;  and  what  had  that  to  do  with  imi¥ing 
himand  his  successors  the  head  of  the  Chnrch  on  earth?  And  even 
die  promise  of  the  keys,  i£,that  was  a  promise  of  sopreme  b^adsfaip, 
would  make  popes  of  all  the  twelve,  dther  together  or  soceessiTely, 
for  the  keys  were  promised  to  all  of  them.  Bat  granting  Peter  to 
be  the  rock,  by  eminence,  we  ask  what  more  can  be  meant  by  it 
than  that  well  known  and  onmist&keable  pre-emin^ice  in  the  found- 
ing  of  the  Church?  Suppose  one  of  the  apostles  to  have  been,  as 
Peter  was,  the  author  of  the  church  organizadon  under  the  New 
Testament  among  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  another  to  have  been 
made  supreme  bishop,  either  by  the  suflfrages  of  the  church  mem- 
bers, or  by  the  appointment  of  the  apostles,  or  eren  by  the  direct 
appointment  of  God ; — which  would  be  called  the  rock  i  Which  is 
the  rock ;  die  man  whose  labours  bring  the  church  into  ezisteiice,  or 
the  man  who  is  elected  by  the  Church  herself  to  administer  her 
laws?  We  concede  to  Peter  the  full  privilege  and  honour  impHed 
in  the  promise.  His  primitive  labours  and  successes,  in  which  he 
led  the  other  aposdes,  were  a  rock  indeed  at  the  base  of  the  Chnrch 
^-a  foundation  of  adamant.  The  gates  of  hell  have  never  prevailed 
against  it.  The  church  organization  of  those  memorable  days  has 
never  been  dissolved.  That  work  of  Peter  has  never  come  to  nongfat. 
We  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Christian  Churdi'to  those  labours  of 
that  apostle  *a8  infallibly  as  St  Luke  follows  the  genealogy  of  o«r 
Lord  to^  David,  to  Abraham,  and  to  Adam. 

Now  since  the  history  of  Peter  is  entirely  silent  as  to  any  sopreme 
authority  ezerosed  by  him,  over  the  other  apostles  and  the  whole 
church,  and  as  the  promise  of  the  Lord  -to  him  suggests  nothing  of 
diat  kind  as  a  complement  of  the  history,  the  doctrine  of  Peter*s 
supremacy  is  justly  regarded  by  Protestants  as  a  groundless  assump^ 
tion,  a  sheer  fabrication.  As  well  might  Romanism  have  invented 
a  tradition  in  favour  of  die  supremacy  of  any  other  aposde  as  that 
of  Peter.    But  the  founders  of  the  papacy  chose,  and  the  supports? 

*  The  interprelatioB  giren  in  this  aiticle»  wai  adopted  ia  aa  exegeds  of  tk«  poMigt 
which  we  wrote  ia  the  coarse  of  oar  preparations  at  Princeton  Seminary.  The  Teser- 
able  Senior  Professor  acquiesced,  with  the  remark  Uiat  every  other  iaierpretatiom 
**  like  rowiag  againat  the  itrean.*'— £i>. 
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of  the  papa^  eyer  since  have  chosen  to  rely  on  this  pretended  prece- 
dent of  St.  reter  as  the  chief  ground  of  defence  for  the  authority  of 
the  papal  see. 

This  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  stupendous  power  which  has  so  long 
held  such  sway  over  the  world.  It  cannot  stand  much  longer. 
Amidst  th^  light  now  spreadinff,  this  artful  and  vile  pretence  will 
become  ridiculous.  The  politiciu  props  of  popery  are  all  tottering; 
the  expediency  of  popery  as  a  church  convenience  has  no  modem 
recommendation^  and  never  can  have  any,  unless  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  of  civilization  goes  back  ninety  decrees ;  the  day  <^  pious  fraud  is 
almost  gone;  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  a  papal 
incumbent  can  only  generate  embarrassment  in  his  administration ; 
and  while  circumstances  thus  make  war  on  the  papacy,  and  nothing 
stands  by  it  but  the  worn  out  and  disgusting  fiction  of  St.  Peter's 
supremacy,  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  time  when  the  system 
which  thus  began  in  falsehood  will  end  in  confusion  and  shame. 

J.  W.  Y. 


GOD'S  JEWELS.* 

(Malaehi  Ui.  17.) 

Among  all  the  lovely  objects  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  sky,  which 
are  they  that  have  appeared  in  your  eyes  most  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent? I  think  they  will  be  these  three: — the  flowers  of  the  field, 
the  jewels  of  the  mine,  the  stars  of  the  midnight  sky.  Kow,  so 
fair  and  precious  in  our  heavenly  Father's  eyes  are  his  people,  that 
he  can  find  nothing  in  all  his  universe  to  which  he  can  so  well 
compare  them  as  these  lovely  works  of  his  hands.  They  are  God's 
flowers — "  As  a  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
daughters."  They  are  God's  jewels — "They  shall  be  mine  in  that 
day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels."  They  are  God^s  stars — "They 
that  are  wise  shall  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever."  They  are  fair  as  the  flowers,  precious  as  jewels,  and  soon 
shall  they  be  bright  and  glorious  as  the  stars. 

Every  king  has  his  jewels.  They  are  his  ornament  and  his  trea- 
sure. They  deck  his  royal  crown,  and  sparkle  in  his  bosom  and  on 
his  hands.  The  crown  that  encircles  the  brow  of  the  British 
Queen  is  one  blazing  mass  of  gems.  So  God,  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, and  invisible,  has  his  t^own.  "  The  saints,"  says  Isaiah, 
"are  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hands  of  their  God;"  and  "the  Lord 
their  God,"  says  another  prophet,  "shall  serve  them  as  the  flock  of 
his  people,  for  they  shall  be  as  the  stones  of  a  river  lifted  up  as  an 
ensign  upon  his  land."  The  starry  firmament  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  many-jewelled  crown  of  God,  and  every  sparkling  star 
has  been  likened  to  a  diamond  in  that  crown.    But  more  glorious 

*  From  the  Ftm  Church  Mim iOntry  Rtoord* 
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far  is  the  crolm  that  he  wears  as  die  Ood  and  Father  of  tntt  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  the  God  of  grace  and  salvation.  It  is  a  crown  not  of 
stars,  but  of  sonls — of  immortal  spirits  redeemed  with  blood  divine, 
and  shining  in  undjing  lustre  in  the  righteonsnees  and  the  image  of 
their  Lord  for  evermore. 

These  jewels  are  very  predaw.  All  jeweb  are  so.  We  hear  of 
rast  smns  of  money  paid  to  purchase  one  gem,  as  for  instance,  the 
man  of  whom  onr  Lord  speaks,  who,  havinfffonnd  pne  pearl  of  great 
price,  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it.  ^nt  this  is  nothing  to  the 
price  of  one  of  God's  jewels.  All  the  glory  of  earth  and  heaven 
would  not  purchase  the  very  least  of  them.  To  obtain  those  jewels,  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  eteraal  Son  of  the  Father,  had  to  give  his  all — 
to  give  himself.  My  dear  readers,  do  you  know  that  within  your 
bosom,  within  the  clay  casket  of  your  dying  body,  there  is  one  such 
preeious  jewel  ?  Oh  f  ^^  what  will  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

ThB%e  jewels  are  very  rare.  This  is  one  source  of  the  yalne  that 
is  attached  to  jewels.  If  diamonds  were  scattered  like  pebbles  on 
the  shore,  men  would  tread  them  unheeded  beneath  their  feet.  Now, 
God's  jewels,  too,  are  rare — one  here  and  one  there  amid  multitudes 
of  xmgodly.  The  day  indeed  is  coming  when  they  shall  not  be  few. 
The  Church  is  at  present  like  a  narrow  stream  winding  through  a 
vast  wilderness,  but  soon  it  shall  expand  into  a.  broad  and  mighty 
flood,  and  then  great  shall  be  the  multitude  of  the  saved  in  eveiy 
nation  and  clime.  But  now  they  are  the  few  and  far  distant  excep- 
tions; and  yet  this  only  renders  them  the  more  precious.  How 
i)recious  is  one  well  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  desert !  How 
ovely  are  lowly  flowers  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness! 
How  dear  and  sweet  the  voice  of  a  friend — ^a  fellow-countryman  in  a 
land  of  strangers !  How  glorious  is  one  star  in  a  dark  sky !  Sudi 
is  each  true  follower  of  Christ  in  his  Lord's  eyes  in  the  midst  of  a 
careless  world. 

God'B  jtweU  are  genuine  jewels.  Many  apparent  gems  are  mere 
counterfeits — ^fragments  of  worthless  glass  cut  into  the  shape,  and 
shining  with  the  colour  of  gems.  They  are  of  no  value.  They  may 
deceive  the  unpractised  eye,  but  the  SKilful  lapidary  at  once  detects 
the  fraud,  and  casts  the  worthless  bauble  beneath  his  feet.  Alas ! 
how  many  apparent  Christians  will  in  like  manner  be  cast  away 
when  God  makes  up  Sis  jewels!  But  God's  children  are  trut 
jewels.  They  are  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  anointed  bv  a  holy 
and  heavenly  Spirit,  and  are,  in  their  whole  views,  and  aims,  and 
feelings,  totally  different  from  the  men  of  this  world.  They  are  not 
only  better  than  others,  but  wholly  of  another  nature,  even  as  a 
diamond  differs  from  a  piece  of  glass. 

O^od's  jewels  are  very  beautiful.  Among  precious  gems  there  are 
different  kinds  of  beauty,  but  all  are  beautifuL  There  is  the  flash- 
ing diamond,  the  blood-red  ruby,  the  azure  sapphire,  the  bright- 
green  emerald,  the  soft  and  gentle  pearl.  It  is  the  same  too  with 
the  stars.    The  light  of  one  is  silvery  white,  another  green^  another 
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pitrplo,  anather  Tielet,  saother  glowii^  red.  So  10  i%  with  Gh>d's 
oaiata.  They  jure  endlessly  varied  in  their  lovely  graces,  yet  all 
loveljr,  evea^^as  one  star  difiereth  from  another  star  in  glory." 
One  is  (cUstingoished  for  meekness,  another  fpr  sea],  another  for 
patience,  another  for  unwearied  toiL  One  is  a  FauL  another  is  an 
Apollosy  another  ia  a  John.  There  may  be  the  fire,  of  a  Lather,  the 
ought  of  a  Knox,  the  depth  of  a  Calvin,  the  mildness  pf  a  Melanc- 
thon.  These  are  some  pf  the  large  and  conspicuous  jewels  in  God's 
crown,  but  there  is  the  san^e  difference  in  those  lesser  gems  which, 
though  unseen  by  man,  are  as  dear  and  precious  in  his  sight.  And 
he  (£>es  not  despise  Uie  very  Ipast  of  them.  .  The  widow  at  tiie 
teiyiple  gate,  the  woman  that  was  a  ainner  at  Jeeoa*  feet,  the  thief  on 
the  cross,.  Mary  at  Jesus'  grave,  Dorcas  at  her  b\isy  industry,  Lydia 
drinkiikg  in  the  word,  Gaius  at  the  head  of  his  hospitable  board, 
Persia  and  Phe&be  flitting  from  house  to  house  in  their  ceaseless 
labours  iji  love-^these  are  among  the  humblest  yet  most  beautiful 
of  God's  jewels.  Wouhi.;^oiu  not  wish  yourself  among  them  ?  Oh ! 
who  shall  tell  how  lovely  m  God's  eye  ia  the  very  least  of  ihese  his 
little  ones  I  What  a  glory  does  even  one  precious  jewel  give  to  the 
human  form  when  set  on  the  forehead  or  on  the  breastT  Such  is 
one*  shining  saint  in  a  family,  a  neighbourhood,  a  church.  One  im*- 
perial  rose  will  adorn  and  beautify  a  whole  garden-bed. 

I  might  haore  much  more  to  say  about  God's  jewels-^how  he 
gathers  them  at  first  out  of  the  dark,  mine  of  ruinea  nature,  how  he 
cuts  and  polishes  them  by  his  providence  and  grace,  how  he  at  last 
stores  them  up  in  his  treiM^nry  of  glory,  and  will  in  his  due  time 
bring  them  -forth  and  set -them  in  his  crown.  But  this  .must  suffice 
for  the  present.  Meanwhile  let  us  all  re^iember  that  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his,  that  he  cannot  be  deceived  hj  any 
counterfeits,  and  Aat,  when  he  "maketh  up"  and  counts  his  jewels, 
bis  omaisoient  eye  and  unerring  hand  will  separate  ^^  the  precious 
and  the  vile"  for  ever. 


AFRICA  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 

This  year  completes  just  ene  centnry  sLnoe  the  first  English  mis* 
sionanr,  Bev.  Andrew  Thompson,  was  sent  .to  Western  Afirica.* 
Now  there  are,  within  a  distance  of  1800'  miles  along  the  coast 
from  the  point,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  he  landed,  over  10,000 

*  Hr.  TbompaoB  lud  pjeviouilj  ]abbor«d  .Sire  7«mi«  iBcluding  the  time  of  PtTid 
Braiji^rd'4i  ■liatMyA&rvlabourty  for  mo  coo^ertion  of  tho  lodiani  in  New  Jerfer.  After 
being  lome  tine  in  AfricA,  he  eent  a  number  o(  the  nalive  youth  to  fngland  rar  educa- 
tion. One  of  them,  Philip  Qoaone,  J>ecaDie  hii  incceeeory  onder  the  London  Society, 
(br  thQ  propagation  oi  the  gospel,  and  maintaii^ed  a  school  for  the  education  of  his  coun- 
trymen till  18  IS.  It  was  %o  this  man  that  Vr,  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  ft.  I.,  wrote  respect 
ing  the  parents  of  two  coloured  youth  that  had  been  captured  and  brought  to  this  country 
aa  aUtrea,  and  whose  educatioa  ia  Princeton  he  proTJded  for^  with  loTere^e  to  their 
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conmmnieantfl  connected  vith  yariotu  Chrntian  chnrclies.  Surely 
we  need  no  longer  saj,  as  was  said  of  old  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  conyersion  of  this  verj  continent-^"  Verily,  thou  art 
a  Qod  that  hidest  thyself/'  concealing  pnrposes  of  mercy  nnder  the 
darkness  of  present  dispensations,  Isa.  zlv.  15.  .  The  period  is  dawn- 
ing when  the  Church  may  draw]great  encouragement  from  the  past 
history  and  the  present  aspects  of  the  missionary  fi^ld.  Few  por- 
tions of  the  heathen  world  afford  more  striking  illustrcttions  of  this 
tiian  Africa.  And  yet  to  how  limited  an  eictent  are  these  indica- 
tions of  Proridence  noticed. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  northern  Africa  was  better  known  to 
eastern  naticms  than  Europe.  Phoenician  marinersVtmder  the  patron- 
age of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  circumnavigated  the  continent.  And 
yet,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  slave  trade,*  to  which  the  ditooroy 
of  America  gave  rise,  was  the  means  of  the  first  extended  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  that  continent  by  the  moderns.  This  know- 
ledge has  been  gradually  increasing  through  the  exertions  of  science, 
commerce,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

The  whole  continent,  which  includes  about  onO'eightfa  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  may  naturally  be  ranged  under  three  grand 
divisions.  The  first  includes  the  Gaucassian  races  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To  this 
portion,  all  the  ancient  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Afriea  were 
confined.  Its  inhabitants  are  now  principally  Mohammedans.  Nor 
have  .the  few  missionary  efforts  among  them,  by  French  Protestants, 
and  the  English,  been  hitherto  sueceasful. 

The  second  division  comprises  nearly  all  tbat  part  of  the  conti- 
nent lyinff  south  of  the  equator,  and  inhabited  by  the  Kn^an  tribes, 
all  speakmg  languages  closely  related.  Missions  to  this  division 
were  first  attempted  bv  the  Dutch,  but  with  Sttle  success.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Moravians,  in  179T.  When  the  British  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1795,  the  liondon 
Missionary  .Society,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Moravians, 
sent  out  Vanderkemp,  and  others,  who  met  with  very  considerable 

ratarn  to  African.  Thii  benevolent  projeqt,  which  wit  the  germ  of  the  ColosintieB 
enterprise,  wai  interrnpted  by  the  American  RoTolution,  but  it  led  to  a  correfposdeace 
with  Granville  Sharpb,  which  it-  anpposed  to  have  euggested  to  him  the  Sierra  I.eo«e 
movement.  Althonch  Or.  Hopkina  wap  diaappointed  in  tending  theae  youth,  Taaana  smI 
Qoamine,  yet  he  had  the  aatiafaction,  in  his  old  age,  of  sending  two  other  nature  AfncaiM, 
who  had  been  trained  by  him  for  this  pnrpoae.*^JBw»ca/JZ<pirlory,  April  1840  f  ia  aeport 
of  Trutteea  of  Donations  for  Eld Bcation  in  LibjBria. 

^  A  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  aome  negroes  had  been  tahea  by  Spain 
to  her  transatlantic  possessions.  It  was'  «odn  aaeertained  that  they  far  awpnamed  the  na- 
tive Indians  in  the  power  of  endvnpee,  and  iibility  to  work.  The  climate,  too,  ptovad 
ikvoorable  to  their  health,  and  they  increased  in^omtlera.  The  Indian  race  on  toe  cob* 
trary^  was  fast  diminishing  under  the  ilUtreatnsent^  and  the  severe  burdens  impoeed  by 
the  conquerors.  'I'faey  were  averae  to  labour,  and  tnfit  for  it ;  when  obliged- to  vorfc» 
they  drooped  and  died,  tn  St.  Domingo  alone,  they  were  reduced  in  seven  jenrv  fl^m 
C^,OOO.to  14,000.  Las  Oasas,  a  Spanish  priest,  inteifered  in  their  behalf,  and  deoooBced 
their  employment  as  slaves.  Whether  he  recommended  the  substitution  of  negroea  is 
not  decjaed ;  but  it  resulted  fl-om  his  interposition^  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  Alter  tlse 
experiment  had  beeii  Airly  tried,  they  were  carried  over  In  large  numbers  by  Spanieh 
authority.    The  English,' French,  Dutcbj  and  Portuguese,  also  soon  legalised  um  traffic. 
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encoaragemtotf  At  first,  ibe  misBioiiariei  ^ected  their  efforts 
almost  wholly. to  the  Hottentots;  but  they  have  long  sinoe  reached 
the  Kaffirs,"*^  and  other  Zingiaa  tribes.  Here,  in  a  fertile,  elevated 
eoimtry  of  the  south  temperate  sone,  highly  favourable  to  health, 
English,  Crerman,  French,  and  American  missionaries  are  labquring 
with  eneooraging  saoeess.  Qn  the  eastern  and  western  ooaots,  near 
the  equator,  va^ous  stations  have  also  been  establisfaed.  The  explo- 
rations of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  have  eztoided 
inland  SOO  or  400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast.  The  Scotcii  His- 
sionary  Society,  the  American  Bo^,  and  the  Board  of  our , 'own 
Char«^  are  all  engaged  on  the  western  coast  of  this  southern  divi* 
sion.  >  All  the^e  operations  are  directed  to  one  family  of  ^nations, 
and  co-operating  to  one  great  result;  so  thai  the  success  of  either 
must  necessarily  promote  that  of  all  the  rest* 

-  The  third  division  embraces  that  vast  populous  regiNi  between  the 
Great  Desert  on  the  north,  and.  the  Zingian- tribes  on  the  south, 
eztendiug  from  east  to  west  .3500  miles,  and  along  the  coast  2800 
miles*  This^  region  is  inhabited  by  faiUionsof  pe(^le,  who  in  com- 
plexion, and  all  -  other  characteristics,  are  -mopt  strongly  marked  as 
negroes;  and  have  been,  since  'die  days  of  anoient- Egypt,  the  moc^ 
numerous  victims  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  forty  mil- 
lions were  cruelly  torn  from  their  homes,  and  brought  to  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  in  two  centuries. 
•  When,  in  1772,  Lord  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  famous  Somerset 
case,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  on  Britiph  soil,  Grwville  Sharp 
formed  the  plan  of  transporting  40()  slaves,  who  thus  became  free, 
to  Africa.  In  1787>  these  were  landed  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  in 
about  five  years  afterwards,  were  followed  by  twelve  hundred  merest 
The  enterprise  for  many  years  was  attended  with  great  diBcouraga» 
ments..  •  The  colonists  were  unprepared  for  their  part  in  the  work« 
It  directed  increasing  attention,  however,  to  Africa,  and  awakened 
new  interest  in  its  civilization.  And  in  1788,  great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailing respecting  the  geography  of  the  ii^terior,  a  few  learned  and 
scientific  ^e^tlemen  in  England,  of  whom  Sir  Joshua  ,B<>Ahs  was  the 
leading  spirit,  formed  themselves  into  An  a.ssociation  for  promoting 

*  The  «olpny  at  the  Cepe  of  Good  Hope  eoBtaitu  over  lOO^OOO  whitev,  and  50^000 
blacks.  Th^  Kaffirs  are .  ettimated  at  100,000.  Thej  are  Boaaadio  in  their  habits,  ae4 
are  both  physically  and  mentsllv  inferior  to  any  other  known  tribes  of  the  Zingian  race« 
They  are  exoeediagly  jealous  of  the  many  encroachments  that  have  been  made  upon  their 
territorial  indepeaaenoe,  and  being  shreifd  and  daring,  they  wateh  their  opportonities  to 
make  forays  across  the  bordera,  which  issue  in  wars.  The  oresent  GoTomor  of  the 
colony  is  said  to  be- a  very  kind,  humane  man.  There  can  haraly  be  a  doubt  thst  the 
present,  as  the  previous  wars,  will  xesnlt  in  tbeoatenstom  of  the  territory  of  the  eolony, 
and  the  snbjugation  of  the  Kaffirs. 

t  Most  of  these  colonists  bad  been  seduced  from  their  American  masters,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, daring  the  war  of  the  Revbletion.  The  territory  procured  was  Terr  small  {  only 
aboot  tweety-five  miles  by  fifteen.  Missions  were  attempted  therein  1798,  1796,  and 
1^97,  but  all  failed.  No  practicaUe  stations  were  formed  till  that  by  the  English  Choreh 
Missionarr  Society,  in  1808.  There  are  now  there  under  that  Society,  and  the  Wesley* 
ans,  04  schools,  with  over  8000  scholars,  near  7000charch  rnen^rs,  and  16,000  attendants 
on  poblie  worship.  The  Grammar  School  affords  instruction  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
Mathematics,  ae  well  as  the  «sttd  bruehee  of  JBngliah  leaniing.-^See  **  Report  of  Trne* 
tees  of  Donations,"  fee.)  *  • 
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discovery.  Honghtott,  •  Park,  I>enhamy  Glapperton,  and  others,  ob- 
tained much  important  information  imder  the  auspices  of  this  society. 
In  1807,  another  association  was  brganized  bj  Wilberforce,  Olanc* 
son,  and  others,  ^<for  the  i^olition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  promotmg 
eirilisaiion  among  the-  African  nations."  It  seems  to  have  been 
reserved,  however,  to  Christian  missionaries,  who  have  penetrated 
from  ahnost  all  sides  of  that  continent,. to  make  the  most  important 
discoveries.         '.  '      , 

To  no  portion  of  this  ^continent  is  tiie  attention  of  the  world  now 
directed  with  greater  interest,  than  to  that  where  American  cc^onies 
have  been  planted  on  the  western  coast.  These  colonies  (Liberia, 
and  Oape  Palmas,  which  may  be  considered  as  one,)  now  hold  politi- 
cal jorisdietion,  as  the  result  of  actual  purchase,  over  a  district 
extending  six  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  formerly  lined  with 
bafttcoons,  from  which  thousands  of  slaves  were  annually  carried  off, 
and  irith  an  average  ettent  interior  of  f<Mi7  miles.'*'  This  territory 
embraces  about  7000  or  8000  colonists,  and  200,000  aborigines,  over 
60,000  of  whom  can  speak  the  English  language.  A  republican 
government^  conformed'in  every  essential  particmar  to  the  model  of 
our  federal  government,  has  been  established  ^ere,  under  the  entire 
manaeement  of  coloured  men.f  Its  independence  has  been  reeog- 
mised  by  England  and  France;  and  with  the  former  a  treaty  of  peace^ 
friendship  and  commerce,  has  been  formed.  In  August,  1849,  the 
Rev.  R.  K.  Gnrley  was  appointed  by  the  United  Slates  Govemraent,  a 
special  agent  to  visit  and  obtain  infonnation  respecting  these  eolonies. 
The  report  of  this  visit  was  made  to  the  State  Department  more 
thui  a  vear  since,  and  was  subsequently  communicated  to  the  Senate 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Gurley  spent  two  months  upon  the 
coast.  And  although  he  arrived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rwiy 
season,  and  remained  during  most  of  the  transition  period  from  that 
to  the  dry  seaspn,  his  impressions  of  the  climate  became  much  more 
&vourable  than  they  had  been.  No  one,  he  says',  can  look  upon  the 
athletic  and  finely  proportioned  forms  of  die  native  Africans,  or  iip<Qi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Liberian  republic, 
and  retam  the  idea  that  health  cannot  be  enjoyed  upon  the  African 
coast.  He  was  convinced,  from  niuch  observation,  and  mimj 
inquiries,  that  the  dangers  of  the  climate  to  coloured  immigrants  are 
becoming  less  and  less  formidable,  and  that  they  will  be  averted,  to 
&  great  extent,  by  the  ctdtivation  of  the  soil,  an  appropriate  regimen, 
and  increased  medical  experience  and  skill.  The  country  m  the 
interior  is  described  as  beautifully  undulating,  interspersed  with 
springs  of  excellent  water^  and  having  a  soil  deep  and  rich,  and 


*  Th6  iMk  pnrehtoet  w«rt  mcde  tHro^h  the  b«noToleBee  of  indiTidsals  in 
ti7»  aad  in  Grant  Brician'^-prlBcipalljrSutiiiel  GuraeY,  wJ»o  «*nth)»«Ud  five  tbovMnd  d<il> 
Iftft,  and  a-  wealtby  geatlenaan  of  Ohio,  wbo  gave  a  laiigo  raai. 

t  Tfao  Praiident  is  olocted  for  obIj  two  years,  the  Senators  for  fovr,  and  tiie  Repf  ■ 
sentatiTee  for  two.  They  have  a  Seeretary  of  State,  a  Secrete^  of  the  Treararjr,  and  mm. 
Attorney  General  (  a  Supreme  Conrti  a  Coart  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  each  eoaiitj,  siad 
naf  istrate  Courti  that  meet  onoe  a  month..  All  these  officers  are  appeinted  by  the  I^««i- 
dent,  with  the  advioe  of  the  Senate. 
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oorered  ndtli  a  forest  of  tre^s  of  .dxtntordiiMkrV  site.  The  air,  too,  is 
salubrious  and  bracing.  The  report  also  makes  mention  of  the  pub* 
lie  revenue,  whidi  is  derived  from  duties  on  importation,  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  certain  articles-^-of  the  niiUtary  and  haval 
forces,  the  former  consisting  entireljr  of  militia,  the  latter  of  a  single 
vessel,  presented  by  the  British  government.  Schools  have  for  many 
years  b^en  sustained  there  by  benevolent  individuals  and  associa- 
tions in  the  Uniteid  States ;  and  the  missionary  societies  of  different 
denominations,  which  have  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
instruct,  in  numerous  schoc^,  both  tne  children  of  the  colomsts,  and 
of  native  Africans.*  The  laws  of  the  republic*  provide  for  a  com* 
men  school  in  every  town.  In  resjpect  to  a^culture,  Mr.  Gurley 
say?  that  his  observations  confirm  the  seneral  correctness  ef  Mr. 
Ashmun's  statement  made  in  1825,  viz.  wat  the  soil  ia  as  good  as 
can  be  met  with  in  any  climate.  It  will  yield  two  crops  of  com,  and 
other  vegetables  in  one  year.  It  will  produce  a  number  of  valuable 
articles,  for  which  the  United  States  pay  millions  everr  year  to 
foreigners.  The  foresta  teem  with  valuable  timber;  the  woods 
abound  with  game,  and  the  rivers  with  fisL  '  Coffee  k  indigenotis; 
the  sugar  cane  thrives  well-;  cotton,  ginger,  and  arrow*root  have  the 
fruitfmness  of  indigenous  products.  And  the  butter-nut  is  hardly 
less  valuable  than  the  pamn-nut.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr^ 
Gurley's  report  And  now,  just  when  tl^e  practicabiUty  of  pknting 
a  cobny  of  free  coloured  people,  from  the  United  States,  capable  of 
self-government,  self-defence,  and  self-support,  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,,  has  been  fully  established,!  we  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
coloured  population  in  this  country  has  become  very  peculiar.    They 

*  TIm  M ethoditCa  hate  14  day  aehoolft  and  SO  Saoday-whoola,  aflfordhig  ioatractioii  to 
QOt  len  than  810  papili.  Thay  nave  alao  a  manual  labour  tdioolfand  a  Faaaala  acadamy. 
The  BaptUta  haTe  a  boardiag  fchoe)  at  fiezley,  and  other  aehooli,  which  give  inatnio* 
tiOD  to  Sae  ohildraa,  ISt  of  whom-.are  natiTe  AfriiSaaa.  The  Board  of  Foseign  Muaioaa 
of  oor  own  Charch,  haa  foar  miiiionary  ataCiona  in  the  colony,  at  ail  of  which  there  aro 
echoola.  At  MonroTia,  the  **  Learned  Blacji  Blackamith,**  Ear.  Harrison  EUia,  once  a 
date  in  Alabama,  hai  the  anperintendence  of  the  Alezander  High  School,  which  haa  aa 
aacelleatirDn  aehool  hovae,  giten  by  a  citisen  of  New  York,  at  a  coat  of  1000  dollars^  with  ft 
Library,  and  Pbiloaophical  Apparataay.  giYon  by  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  Soathem 
StateB,  at  a  eeatof  600  doUara.  At  the  aaae  ataCion  there  ia  alio  an  Engliih  High  School 
■nder  Mr.  Jamea,  alao  a  ooloored  man.  JU  the  new  aetttement  of  Kantocfcy »  Mr.  ErakinOf 
the  miaaionary,  and  a  Lihoriaa,  haa  a  floarialying  acheol.  At  Sotta  Kroo,  Waahingtoa 
McDonoghy  Ibnoerly  a  akTO  of  the  late  John  McDonegh,  alio  haa  a  school.  The  Epi** 
eopaliaas  haire  schools  at  Cape  Palmas,  containing  about  70  popUs,  and  two  female  board* 
log  aehoola  aontaining  40  scholara.  In  the  Sunday  and  night  schools  of  the  mission,  are 
aboot  S40  oatiTC  pnpils,  besides  two  day  and  two  Sunday-schools  for  the  children  of  tha 
eolottists,  embracing  IfiO  aeholars. 

t  This,  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  haading  friends  of  ooloniiation,  have  alwaya  explained  to 
be  the  original  aim  and  purpoae  of  that  aeheme»  ^  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  thai 
ftionda  of  tne  cojoniea,  to  trace  their  gradual  progreaa.  Through  the  eaartlons  of  Gen. 
Mercer,  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  Samuol  J*  Milla,  ana  others,  the  American  Society  was  formed 
ia  1S16.  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Borgesa,  went  out  on  an  exploring  tour  in  1818.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Mills  on  the  homeward  passage,  excited  a  powerfhl  sympathy  in  behalf  of  tho 
eaaae.  In  1890,  the  ship  Eliaabeth  took  ont  two  agents  and  eighty  emigrants.  In  1831 , 
Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  and  Lieut.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  succeeded  in  purchasing  Cape  Montaerado. 
In  18SS,  Mr.  Ashmuo,  aa  joint  agent  of  the  Society  and  the  goTernment,  arrived  at  tho 
Cape.  Two  attacka  upon  the  colony  were  eoeeeaaihlly  repulsed.  In  1894,  by  the  eflbrte 
of  Mr.  Ashmon  and  Mr.  Oorley,  an  energetic  civil  government  was  formed.  During  that 
year,  the  colony  ettJoye4  a  roligiooa  xevivnl.  In  1847,  aa  independent  government  waa 
formed.  » 
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have  increased  here*  to  abont  three  millions,  half  a  million  of  them 
being  free,  and  the  rest  slaves.  ^^  While  the  slave  States  tare  be- 
coming more  and  more  reluctant  to  see  any  increase  of  free  blacks 
among  theio,  in  some  instances  expelling  Aeni  altogether,  the  free 
States  are  also  exhibiting  a  more  fixed  purpose  to  prevent  their 
accumulation  in  them/'  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  majoritj  on 
that  clause  of  the  new  constitution  which  prohibits  negroes  from  set- 
tling there,  was  90,069,  more  than  five  to  one.  It  is  found  that  even 
where  the  laws  place  them  on  the  most  perfect  equality,  thej  cannot 
amalgamate.  And  bislibrj  seems  to  have  pr4>ved  that  when  two 
razees  continue  together  under  such  circumstances^  the  weaker  of  the 
two  must  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  oppressed  by  the  stronger. 
This  is  beginning- to  be  made  manifest,  by  the  unexampled  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  this  country*  of  a  class  of  society  that  have 
entered  directly  into  competition  with  them  in  all  the  labours  to 
which  they  have  been  aceostotned.  Already  have  they  been  driven 
from  many  employments  #hieh  iiwenty  years  a^o  they  filled  almost 
exclusively,  f  The  pressmre  of  this  state  of  things  they  are  them- 
selves beginning  to  feel.  Auffustus  Washington,  a  coloured  man  of 
uncommon  intelligence  and  e£icatiOn,  lias  recently  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  '^Ohristian  Statesman,*'  of  Washington,  in  which  he 
says,  after  reviewing  the  whole  subject: 

'*Eyer  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutioh,  the  Government  and  people  of 
this  coontryi  a§  a  body,  have  pursued  but  one  policy  towards  oar  race.    In 

*  It  is  an  extrtordinary  iliet»  stated .  on  authority,  that  there  is  at  the  present  tioe 
more  of  an  Irish  popalation  in  the  Uniled  Statqp.  ot  Amerlea  than  there  in  in  Irelaad 
itself.  ^  ^ 

t  On  this  sahject,  we  would  refer  to  the  ahle  and  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Lmtrobe, 
written  fVom  Newport  in  August  last,  to  Thomas  Snffern^  Blsq.  Mr.  Latrobe  endtteToaiv 
to  sustain  the  following  propositions: 

•  1.  That' the- two  races  of  white  and  black  in  the  United  States  must  for  ever  remain 
separate  and  distinct,  while  they  oenttnue  in  the  same  land^-^whether  aU  the  blacks  are 
free,  or  onW  a  portion  of  them. 

5.  That  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  as  illustrated  by  the  preecat, 
and  in  accordance  widi  all  history,  must  be  that  the  weaker  of  the  two  raeee  meaty 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  oppressed,  the  extent  of  the  oppression  being  in  proportion  to 
the  occasions  of  collision  between  the  two  in  competition  for  employment. 

•9.'  That  another  neeessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  is,  that  the  two  neee 
meat  separate — in  this  as  in  all  ether  similar  caaes-^«r,  in  other  woids,  the*e  mmt  be  a 
Colonisation,  to  be  carried  on  like  all  other  previotis  Colonisations— which  may  be  &cili- 
tated  by  aid  in  the  commencement,  but  which  must  ultimately  be  a  self>paying  Colonix»* 
lion— 4he  emigrants  paying  their  own  expenses. 

4.  That  existinff  circumstances  already  press  upon  the  free  coloured  man  theBoeeeaify 
•f  emigration,  and  that  he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  its  importance.  That  theeecix^ 
Gumstances,  growing  mainly  out  of  the  vast  increase  of  our  white  population,  by  Bativv 
birth  and  foreign  immigration,  are  accumulating  beyond  all  control,  and  wiU  ultimately 
leave  the  free  coloured  man  no  alternative  but  emigration* 

6/  That  Afriea  is  the  place  fbr  which  he  is  destined-*«iid  that  the  eoloniea  plaated 
there,  now  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  are  to  be  his  ultimete  hemOb  That  in  Afiica  alone 
ean  he  escape  the  white  man's-  power,  while  the  latter  will  be  dependent  Qpoa  lu»  for 
Ae  missionary  and  commercial  agencies  here  referred  to.  • 

6.  That,  while  the  present  means  for  emigration  may  he  supplied  by  iadtvidual»  or  other 
aid,  yet  the  commerce  which  is  rapidly  growing  up  between  Africa  and  this  country,  will, 
in  a  brief  time— looking  to  the  ends  to  be  obtained— fumiah  Acilities  for  the  sanse  eaai- 
gratlon  firom  America  to  Africa,  that  is  now  taking  place  between  Europe  and  this  coati- 
nenl— «n  eftiigration  which  would  soon  reHeve  the  United  Statea  from  ita  entire  free 
coloured  populatiba-«-and  towards  whichy  where  the  Irishnaa  or  German  haeone  aotiTe, 
the  free  black  man  haa  tea. 
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eTegry  oontasfc  between  th^  great  politioal  partiee,  we  haye  been  the  loeen. 
Syery  State  that  has  lately  revisea  or  altered  her  Constitution  has  been  more 
liberal  in  extending  rights  to  the  white  and  less  so  to  the  coloured  man.  In 
view  4>f  theee  facts,  I  assame  as  a  fixed  pnnoiple  that  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
derelope  our  moral  and  ^intellectual  ci^aoities.as  a  distinct  people,  under  onv 
present  social  and  political  disabilities;  and«  judging  by  the  paist  and  present 
state  of  things,  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  we  can  do  it  in  this  country  in 
future.  •         .  ^  "  ' 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  soeiid  and  political 
distinction  on  the  entire  mass.  They  are  shut  out  .from  all  the  offices  of  profit 
and  honour,  and  from  the. most  honourable  and  lucratiye  pursuits  (^  indus^ 
try,  and  confined  as  a  class  to  the  most  menial  and  seryile  positions  in  society. 
And,  what  is  Worse  than  all,  they  are  so  educated  frdm  infancy,  and  become  so 
accustomed  to  this  de^iaded' condition,  that  man^  of  them  seem  to  Iotq  it. 

,They  are  excluded  m  most  of  the  States  jrom  all  participation  in  the  GoyerB« 
ment;  taxed  without  their  consent,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  hnrighteoua 
laws,  strong  as  the  nation  that  enacts  them,  and  cruel  as  the  graye.  ' ' 
.  They  are  also  excluded  from  eyery  branch  of  mechanical  industry ;  the  work-* 
d^p,  the  factory,  the  connting-reom,  and  eyery  ayenue  to  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility, is  closed  against  them.  .  < 

Colleges  and  acadamies  slowly  open  their  doors  to  .them,  when  they  pos« 
sees  no  means  to  ayiul  themselyes  of  their  advantages,  and  when  their  social 
condition  has  so  degraded  and  demoralised  them  as  to  destroy  all  motive  or  de- 
nre  to  do  so.  * 

They  are  by  necessity,  constant  counimeri,^  while  they  produce  comparatiyely 
nothing,  nor  deriye  profit  from  the  production  of  others.  Shut  out  from  all 
these  advantages,  and  trained  to  fill  tne  lowest  condition  in  society,  their  teach* 
ers  and  ministers  as  a  class  educate  them  only  for  the  situation  to  which  the 
American  people  have  assi^ed  them.  And  hence  too  many  of  them  aspire 
no  hioher  than  the  gratification  *of  their  passions  and  appetites,  and  cling  with 
deadly  tenacity  to  a  countiy  that  hates  them,  and  ofiers  them  nothing  but  (uiainsy 
degradation,  and  slavery. 

Since  thines  are  so,  it  is  im|)ossible  for  them,  while  in  this  country,  to  prove 
to  the  worlcT  the  moral  and  intellectual  equality  of  the  Africans  and  their 
descendants.    Before  such  an  experiment  caii  be  fi^ly  tested,  our  coloured 

Jrouth  from  childhood  must  be  admitted  to.  a  full  participation  in  all  tiie  privi* 
eges  of  our  schools,  academies^  and  colleges,  and  in  all  the  immunitiee  and 
rights  of  citizenship,  free  from  every  distinction  un  account  of  colour,  and  the 
influences  that  ignorance,  pr^odice,  and  fllavery,  have  heretofore  thrown 
around  them. 

And  hence  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  tjie  friendly  and  mutual  jrapa* 
ration  of  the  two  races  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros*, 
perity  of  both,  but  indispensable  to  the  prese;ryation  of  the  one  and  the  glory 
o£  tlie  other.  While  we  would  thus  promote^  the  interests  of  two  great  contl- 
nents,  and  build  np  another  powerful  IU»publi<v  oe  on  aaylom  for  the^Dnpessed, 
we  would,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  national  prejudices.  We  shoula  be  the 
last  to  admit  that  the  coloureS  man  here,  by  nature  and  birth,, is  inferior  in 
intellect ;  but  by  education  and  circumstances  he  may  be.  We  could  name 
many  moral  and  intelligent  coloured  young  men  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  whose  talents  and  genius  far  excel  our  own»  and  those  of  a  minority 
of  the  hundr^of  Saxon  students  with  whom  we  have  at  different  times  been 
associated ;  men  who,  if  liberally  educated,  would  operate  like  leaven  on  our 
whole  peoplej  waken  responses  in  the  unexplored  regions  Qf  Africa,  and  pour 
new  lijj;fat  on  the  republic  of  letter^ ;  but  who,  for  the  want  of  means  and  an 
nnchamed  intellect,  will  probably  'live  and,  die  'unknown^  unhonouredt  and 
unsung.'"* 

*  A  meeting  of  eoloared  people  wai  recently  held  in  New  Tork,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration their  exiiting  condition.    Among  the  ret olutiona  passed,  were  the  following : 

<'JZ«to/osrfy  That  thoae  of  onr  people  who  are  convinced  that  their. situations  are  suffi- 
cieallj  degraded  to  demand  some  action  on  their  part  to  alleviate  our  conditioAf  are  moe^ 
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Of  87  emigrants  irho  lately  Bailed  to  Liberia,  19  were  from  Con- 
necticut, 8  from  Massachusetts,  5  from  New  York,  X^enAsylrania,  and 
Ohio.  The  disposition  to  emigrate  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  as  Mr.  Latrobe*s  letter  and  frequent  newspaper 
notices  clearly  prove.  This  conviction  seems  to  be  increasing  among 
both  the  whites  and  the  coloured  people.  Several  causes — ^the  increas- 
ing emigration  firom  Europe  to  tnis  country,  the  painful  djsturbaaoes 
with  which  the  execution  .of  the  fugitive  slave  law  h|M  been  met,  and 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  African  colonies — ^are  co&^iring  to 
extend  and  deepen  it.  And.  all  that  now  seems  wanting  to  give  it 
practical  expression,  is  that  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  tlie  new 
republic,  wluch  frequent  voyas es  there  will  give*  Then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, inll  the  free  people  of  colour  in  tMs  country,  at  their  own 
expense,  without  the  aid  of  societies,  seek  there  a  theatre  on  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  Augustus  Washington,  '*'  to  prove  to  the  world 
the  moral  and  intellectual  equality  of  the  Africans  and  their  deeoend- 
ants' '  to  the  other  races  of  men.  And  as  has  been  truly  said,  they  are, 
as  a  class,  better  able  to  do  this  than  the  Irish  and  Crermans  who  are 
coming  every  year  to  this  country.  That  there  will  be  this  frequent 
intercourse,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  ^^  England,''  Mr.  Liatrobe 
remarks,  ^  has  long  s^preoiated  Africa's  capacity  to  absorb  manu- 
factures as  her  sands  absorb  the  dews.'^  And  statesmen  in  this 
country  are  beginning  to  .r^ognize  this,  as  the  debatea  on  ^  the 
Ebony  line  of  steamers"  show.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  two  millions  of  paeons  in  die  interior  obtain  their,  supplies 
of  European  goods  through  the  colonies.  In  1848,  eiehty-two 
vessels  visited  Liberia.  What,  then,  is.  to  be  the  influence  of  all  this 
upon  the  civilization  and  Ghristianizinff  of  that  vast  4xmtinent,  oeeii* 
pying,  fks  it  does,  so  central  a  geographical  position,  and  possessing 
unbounded  natural  resources ;  ana  yet  hitherto  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  degraded  portions  of  the  globe*  On  this  subject  we  cannot 
forbear  qi^otipg  somewhat  at  large  from  Dr.  B.  J.  BredLinridge*t 
recent  discourse  on  the  black  race,  before  the  Kentucky  Golomzait]e& 
Society — ^the  ablest  of  his  very  able  productions  on  tins  subject. 

''The  Ares  blacks,  fan  every  part  of  the  United  Stafeeai,  and^froiB.  tiie  eoM- 
BMUoenent  of  their  eaistenoe  as  a  separate  elass/bave  oocapied  a  peaitioa  erciy 

•Arnevtly  solicited  to  Form  mn^  organ isatloB  which  will  aim  to  adTance  tho  intererta  of  aQ 
who  maj  identify  themselToa  with  ita  operation. 

MUioiv94f  That  Mr.  L.  H.  Putnam  be  requested  to  report  at  the  »€xt  MoetiBir*  ibo  ■*- 
tare  of  his  i^ricaltoral  enterp'riso  in  Liberia,  and  whethor  it  is  in  any  w«y  oooaoctod 
with  the  Coionisation  -Sopiety,  and  in  what  way  it  wiU  rabeerTe  the  feftmml  infreou  of 
tiifi  coloured  people. 

RHolved,  That  a  committee  of  ^to  be  appointed  to  draw  ap  a  plaaof  orga»ismtioB,aB4 
report  at  a  (hture  meeting.'* 

At  the  adjoamed  meMing,  the 'fallowing  resolotions  were 'adopted: 

**BMolv9dy  That  we  fbrm  an  association  for  the  propagation  and  once^ragwncnt  of 
AiVican  colonisation,  and  that  said  association  be  known  as  tho  United  AiKcaa  It^polriic 
Emigration  Society,  and  the  standard  on  which  we  hoist  oar  ensign,  is  the  trao  of  libarty, 
and  oar  motto— Equal,  civil,  and  religioos  rights  to  every  man. 

Iteiolved,  That  the  duty  of  this  Society  shall'  be,  to  deVise  and  forward  all  plana  or 
means  that  shall  tend  to  add  to  the  benefit  and  impor|ance  of  the  ^Ject  fbr  which  this 
association  is  fbrmed — ^the  increase  of  emigration^  and  the  speedy  building  up  of  the 
Afrieaa  repoUic.*' 
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wmy  pe<mH«r,  and  eerteiBH  no^  fayonrable  to  their  genml  ptocreft.  Still,  how^ 
ever,  while  that  position  has  exposed  them  to  many  yices  and  much  Bufferings 
and  has  held  out  to  them  most  inadecLuate  inducements  to  high  or  sustained 
efforts,  it  has  been  attended  with  certain  advantages,  which  have  greatly  exceeded 
those  enjoyed  during  the  some  period  by  the  balk  of  the  human  race.  They 
have  liTed  by  the  side  and  under  the  snadow  of  a  highly  oivilised  and  mo^ 
enereetio- race..  They  have  been  protected  by  the  freest  institutionB  in  ^ 
world,  and  have  seen  the  power  and  value  of  that  which  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  fully.  They  have  received,  as  a  race,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, «  training  by  vfaich  they  have  been  edaoated  in  the  great  duty  of 
sustained  toil,  whioh,  while  it  is  the  elemental  eurse  of  hnmani^,  is  also  the 
elemental  point  ef  all  its  prc^gress ;  and  they  have  acquired,  to  a  certain  deeree, 
all  the  arts  and  trades  which  flourish  around  them,  as  the  incidents  of  a  ni^h 
isiate  of  social  development.  They  have  possessed  themselveSf  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  that  which,  in  a  higher  sense,  we  call  knowledge ;  and  it  would  not 
be  true  to  say  of  them  as  a  race,  that  they  are  wholly  uneduoated.  The  man- 
ners, the  habits,  the  wants,  and  the  attainments  of  a  oivilication — ^low  aa 
compared  with  ours,  respectable  as  eonipared  with  the  average  of  the  human 
race,  and  exalted  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  their  own  race — ^have  been 
attained  by  them.  And  to  crown  aU,  the  almost  aniversal  belief,  and  to  a 
oonsiderabfe  extent,  the  practice  of  the  Christian  relieion,  have  become  their 
heritage,  in  the  house  ef^ their  pilgrimage.  Christ  and  his  cospel  are  in  their 
midst,  far  more  really  and  substantially  than  in  the  midst  of  many  nations  we 
call  Christian.  If  we  will  consider  these  things  fairly,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
these  people  are  in  a  condition,  if  they  were  bat  placed  in  circumstances 
f ayonnng  snoh  a  result,  to  assume  a  very  different  position  from  any  they  have 
hitherto  occupied."         ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  In  the  lon^  annals  of  ihe  human  race,  there  never  has  existed  a  powerful 
and  highly  civilised  state,  in  these  immense  and  fervid  regions  which  lie  under 
tiie  equator— and  which,  encircling  the  globe,  and  extending  northward  and 
southwarjjl  to  the  tropics,  embrace  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Fortjr-seven  decree^  of  latitude  in  the  central  portions  of  the  eartii,  covering 
five-sixths  of  the  African  continent,  three-quarters  of  South  America,  the 
extreme  southern  portions  of  Asia  and  of  ^orth  America,  and  multitudes  of 
the  islands  of  the  sea — amon^  them  seme  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  of 
all — ^have  been  condemned,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  be  the  4ibode  of 
ienorant  and  scattered — ^for  the  most  part  feeble  and  semi-barbarous-~and  to  a 
deplorable  extent,  savage  and  brutal  tribes  of  men.  And  yet  there  never  was 
an  era  in  these  protracted  annals  when  the  existence  of  a  power  of  the  first 
class,  in  any  portion  of  that  vast  circumference,  would  not  have  been  an  event 
to  deoisiye  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  to  have  altered  the  whole  onr- 
rent  of  their  history,  and  modified  the  subsequent  destiny  of  tiie  irhole  race. 
"The  grand  necessity,  this  day,  of  the  human  fliuatiily^  eonsidersd  as  one  great 
brotherhood-^-the  overpowering  want  which  human  progress,  considered  In  its 
widest  scope,  this  day  exhibits,  is  the  reclamation  of  that  immense  eircum- 
ferenoe  firom  the  reicn  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  the  establishment, 
thronghoat  its  vast  emnt,  of  the  triumphs  which  man  elsewhere  has  won.'' 

"  To  us  h)ts  been  reserved  a  portion  of  this  sublime  work,  on  one  of  its  widest 
theatres.  We  haye  planted  a  civilised  state  in  Africa,  under  the  equator.  We 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  whose  priceless  heritage  is  a  free  con- 
stitution and  an  open  Bible.  We  have  done,  by  God's  mercy,  what  all  past  ages 
needed,  but  could  not  achieve.  Will  our  country  and  our  age  at  la#t  compre- 
hend and  complete  our  work?  The  oentral  continent  of  the  earth,  so  long 
buried  in  darkness,  is  at  length  invaded  by  the  true  light." 

Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  this  light  7  The  Rev.  J.  L, 
Wilson,  who  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  forming  ^  correct 
judgment,  declares  that  .the  social  character  of  the  native  AfricaQS 
is  pre-eminently  favourable  to  the  spread  of  Ohristianity .  Th^ j  have 
no  well  defined  systems  of  false  religion^  from  which  .they  must  be 
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divorei^d  befbre  the j  can  be  expected  to  embrace  the  goepel  ef  Christ. 
Th^y  hold  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion.  The 
present  crisis  in  their  commercial  affairs,  moreover,  he  regards  as 
most  favonrable  to  this  result.  The  sbye  trade  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  done  away.  A  lawful  and  most  important  oommerce  has 
taken  its  place.  A  desire — the  very  reverse  of  what  prevailed  fifteen 
years  ago— to  have  Christian  teachers,  prevails^  especially  near  the 
ooaet ;  and  great  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  missionaries."*^ 
May  we  not,  then,  discern  the  dawning  of  a  lighter  day  for  Africa? 
Are  not  such  facts  and  considerations  an  encouragement  to  Christians 
.to  go  fcHTward  in  the  great  work  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity, 

B. 


aas^sBaDsaBaBB^BS 
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PEACE  AT  HOME. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  house  as  a  clean  house ;  a 
cheerful  house,  an  orderly  house,  as  a  furnished  house,  if  the  heads 
set  themselves  to  do  so.  Where  is  the  di£Sculty  of  consulting  each 
other's  weakness  as  well  as  each  other's  wants ;  each  other's  tempers, 
as  well  as  each  other's  characters  ?  Oh !  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace 
at  home  to  chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  system,  thftt  so  many 
houses  are  unhappy.  It  deserves  notice,  also,  that  almost  any  one 
ean  be  courteous  and  patient,  in  a  Neighbour's  house.    If  any  thing 

*  PrefioQtto  1838  tto  ProUftaat  niwioDs  had  been  establtob^d  aaywhara  oa  the  v«il> 
am  ooM^y  batwean  Siem  Leone  a^d  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope»  althooghthe  popalatioB  ia 
niaay  placet  is  very  dente.  Since  Uieo»  tea  diatiact  miaaions  have  beea  estabhahed 
thercy  at  a  distance  of  |wo,  three,  and  fonr  hundred  miles  apart,  embracing  fbar  tiaiea 
that  a  umber  of  atationa,  and  a  atill  greater  nnmber  of  out  atationa.  All  theae  are  now  im 
a  floariahing  condition.  8000  children  nave  been  educated  at  them,  aome  of  whom  are 
qoalified  to  preach  the  goapet.  6000  peraona  have  bben  hopefhlly  eonvertcd  to  Christ; 
and  tea  dialects  have  baen  redoced  to  writing.  A  select  committee,  appointed  by  tha 
British  House  of  ComaMns,  to  oonaider  the  best  meaaa  which  that  soverameat  coohl 
adopt  for  soppressing  the  ilave  trade,  while  reporting  agaiaat  the  eipcdieacy  of  haepiay 
ap  a  naval  force  fur  that  purpcwe,  expreaaed .  the  opinion  that  the  intecaal  improvenieat 
and  the  civilisation  of  Aft'ica'woald  be  the  moat  effective  maana  for  Ibia  aapprossioa. 
And  for  thia  purpoae  the  inatroction  of  the  nativea  by  iniaatonary  labonra,  bj  cdncatioa» 
and  by  all  practicable  efforta,  and  the  ezteoaion' of  legitimate  commerce,  oaght  to  be 
encouraged,  wherever  the  influence  of  England  can  be  directed.  Phiianthropiata  are 
recognising  thia.  In  Maaaachuaetta  aa  associatioa  has  beea  chartered  to  found  a  oollcga 
ia  Liberia.  One  gentleman  has  presented  ten  thouaand  dollara  towards  this  fond,  beeida 
eight  dioosaad  sabscribed  ia  smaller  auma.  To  the  firat  anauai  report  of  this  associatioa 
we  are  iadebted  for  aome  of  the  atatementa  ia  thia  article.  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfiald  af 
Rome,  New  York,  haa  left  a  reaidnary  legacy,  which  will  probably  exceed  ^10,000,  for 
tiie  purpoae  of  edocatiag  coloured  peraona  ia  Africa  for  the  ministry.  Another  peiaoa 
has  rormed  two  seholarshipa  of  $1^00  each.  Aaother  gaotleoMB  baa  givea  the  Anaricaa 
Sandav  School  Union  #10,000  as  a  permanent  fund,  toe  net  income  of  which  ia  to  ba 
aspeadad  ia  their  pablicatieasy  for  airoalatien  amaag  SabbMh  Schaola  ia  JLibaria. 
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^  wrong,  or  be  out  of-  tiitte,  or  be^disagfeeabld  there,  it  in  inade  tibe 
best  of,  not  the  worst;  even  efforto  are  made  to  ezcHse  it,  »nd  to 
show  it  is  not  felt ;  or,  if  felt,  it  is  attjributed  to  acoident^  not  to 
design;  and  this  is  not  onlj  easy,  bat  natural,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend.  I  will  not,  therefore^  believe  that  what  is  so  natural  in  the 
house  of  another,  is  impossible  at  home,  but  maintain  without  fear^ 
that  all  the  courtesies  of  soeial  life  maj  tie  upheld  in  domestio 
societies.  A  husband,  as  willing  to  be  pleased  at  home,  and  a< 
anxious  to  please  as  in  his  ndghbour's  house,  and  a  wife  as  intent 
on  making  things  comfortable  every  day  to  her  family,  as  <m  set 
days  to  her  guests,  could  not  fail  to  make  their  own  homc^  "^PPT* 
Let  us  not  evade  the  point  of  these  remarks  by  recurring  to  th^ 
maxim  about  allowuices  for  temper.  .  It  k  worse  than  foUy  to  rrfer 
to  our  temper  unless  we  could  prove  that  we  ever  gained  any  thing 
by  giving  awi^  to  it.  Fits  of  lU  humoui^  punish  us  <|^uite  as  much, 
ijf  not  more  than  those  they  are  vented  upon;  and  it  actually  rc^ 
quires  more  effort,  and  inflicts  m(ff e  pain  to  give  them  up,  than  irould 
be  requisite  te  avoid  them.— ^PAiZ^v 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  GIFT. 

'TwAS  «  beantifal  gift,  fiora  a  wMto^iaind  man. 

To  hif  white-haired  brother  aendiiig, 
A  ataff  for  .the  weaiy  to  lean  vi^o^ 

Am  hia  aCepa  to  the  ^nfe  were  tending. 

And  he  lelt  thai  nature  Mqnlrea  anpfkirt, 
Ere  ahe  aieapa  en  the  lap  of  her  mother; 

And  lie  knew  that  a  branch  from  hie  childhood^a  home 
Would  aiiatain  him,  aa  would  no  other. 

Bearing  \iM  apirit  through  daya  lang  ayne^ 

To  icenea  of  fiaehneae  and  beauty, 
\Vhen  the  frieoda  of  hia  youth  around  him  amiled, 

And  liie  earned  a  pleaaant  dutjr. 


Aad  fifon^atUI  Um»  flee  why  thia  gift. 
From  a  dear  and  distant  brotherl 

*Tif  a  ample  thing,  yet  it  epeakt  to  the  heart, 
As  the  Toiee  of  a  gentle  niother. 

•  I 

O !  love  in  Hle'a  mom  is  beautiful, 

More  beautiful  still  at  even ; 
May  it  bear  ye  both  aa  a  faithful  staff 

To  the  paarly  gatea  of  Heaven^— «MrdMl. 


FBtJITS  OF.  THE  CATECHISM. 

A  HIKISTBB  giving  an  account  of  a  revival  among  hie  people,  says : 

During  this  work  of  graee  we  have  seen  more  than  ever  the  value 

of  our  CatechismS)  not  merelj  in  the  light  in  whieh  they  are  so  gen- 

erallj  regarded,  that  of  eommunieating  and  establiBhing  sound  theo* 
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redoal  views  of  divine  trnth,  bmt  as  the  meane  of  leading  inqniriDg 
eoulfl  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  In  giving  inatruction  at  the  meetings 
for  inquiry,  I  have  frequently  dwelt,  upon  the  answers  rdating  to 
the  offices  of  Ohrist,  effectual  calling,  justification,  repentance,  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  facts  have  shown 
that  they  oontain  just  the  instruction  which  a  sinner  needs  who  is 
askitag,  ^^  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  A  young  lady  who  had 
been  lor  a  long  time  in  uql  anxious  state  of  mind,  called  upon  me  for 
spiritual  counsel.  After  a  long  conversation  she  left,  apparently  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  when  she  came,  in  darkness  and  distress. 
While  walking  homeward,  endeavouring  to  solve  .the  great  inquiry 
by  reflecting  on  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
repeated  to  her,  the  answer  to  tl^  question  in  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
^^  What  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?"  came  into  he^  mind.  ^^  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  grace  by  which  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
him  alone  for  solvation,  as  he  has  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  It 
was  the  very  form  of  truth  that  she  needed,  and  almost  in  a  moment 
the  doud  was  removed  from  her  darkened  soul,  and  she  had  peace  in 
believing. 


FIVE  YEAR'S  OLD. 


I  htre  •  little  darlings  the  Idreliett  thing  eHve, 

A  Doble,  fltardy  boy  ie  he,  tnd  yet  he^i  only  five-; 

Hit  amooth  cheek  hath  a  blooming  glow,  fail  eye  ie  bleek  ae  jel,' 

And  his  lipe  are  like  two  roee-bada,  all  tremnlona  and  wet ; 

Hie  days  paaa  off  in  ranshine,  in  laughter,  and  in  eong^ 

Ae  caieleea  aa  a  aanimer  riU  that  nnga  itself  along. 

For  iike  a  pretty  friry  tale  that* a  all  loo  quickly  told. 

Is  die  young  life  of  a  Kttte  one  that* s  Only  live  yeara  old. 

He's  dreaming  on  his  happy  couch  before  the  day  grows  dark, 
He'e  up  with  momhag's  rosy  ray  fe-singing'wilh  the  lark; 
Where'er  the  flowera  are  freshest,  where'er  the  grass  is  green. 
With  UgM  locks  wsTing  on  the  wind  his  fairy  form  is  seen. 
Amid  the  whistling  March  winds,  amSd  the  April  showers; 
He  warbles  with  the  singing  birds  and  blossoms  with  the  Aowws ; 
He  cares  not  for  the  summer  heat,  be  cares  not  for  the  cold — 
My  sturdy  littk  bright  boy,  that's  only  five  years  o|d. 


How  touching  'tis  to  see  him  clasp  his  dimpled  hands  in  prayer ! 
And  raise  his  little  rosy  Cmo  with  ^verentiid  air! 
How  simple  is  his  eloquence !  how  soft  his  accents  fitll 
When  pleading  with  the  King  of  kings  to  bve  and  bless  us  all  I 
And  when  from  prayer  he  bounds  away  in  innooence  and  jcy» 
The  blessing  of  a  smiling  Qod  seems  with  the  happy  boy. 
A  ItiUe  lambkin  of  the  flock  within  the  Saviour's  Ibid 
Is  he,  my  loToly  bright  chil^  thafs  onify  five  yens 
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WASHINGTON  AT  THE  COMMUNION  TABLE  IN  MORRIS- 
TOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Ik  the  February  ntunber  of  the  Presbyterian  Manzbe  we '  gavv 
some  historieal  incidents  connecting,  the  memory  of  Washington,  in 
a  somewhat  interesting  manner,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Among  the  incidents  mentioned,  was  the  fact  that  the  only  time 
Washington  was  known  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  the 
oommencement  of  his  public  career,  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Morriatown,  N.  J*  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  article 
referred  to,  we  received  a  letter  from  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Chevalier^  of  Christiansburgh,  Ya:.,  who  stated  that,  in  a  visit  at  Dr. 
Johnes'  at  Morristown,  some  years  since,  he  was  informed  by  that 
venerable  man,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Johnes,  that  he 
had  often  heard  his  father  say,  that  the  religious  services  of  the 
Church  were  held,  not  m  the  meeting-house^  but  in  an  arehard  not 
far  from  the  parsonage.  In  order  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  facts 
of  the  case,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  0*  L.  Kirtland,  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Morristown,  who  wasvthe 
more  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries,  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  himself  mamed  into  the  fiunily  of  the  fiev*  Dr.  Johnes. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Kirtland's  reply : 

Hev.  and  Dear  Brother: 

#  «  *  *  .  touching  the  reli^ous  services  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  communion  there  attended  by  Washington,  the  information 
which  you  speak  of  as  received  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chevalier,  was 
substantially  correct.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Kirtland  was  the  son  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Timothy  Johnes — ^lived  witlv  him,  wd  took  care  of 
him  in  his  old  a^,  and  till  his  death — ^remained  in  the  homestead  o£ 
his  father,  and  cued  there  in  his  88d  year,  Nov.  J836.  Mrs.  Kir^ 
land  was  born  in  the  same  house,  and  never  had  her  home  elsewhere 
till  a  short  time  since.  She  recollects  very  distinctly  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  hear  her  fatheir  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  religious 
services  of  the  congregation  ufere  conducted  in  the  orchard^  in  the 
rear  of  the  hpuecy  whilst  Washington  was  here  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  War.  This  was  one  of  the  familiar  facts  often  repeated 
during  her  early  years.  She  has,  no  doubt,  that  a  part  of  the 
iamiliar  subject  of  the  conversation  of  her  father  with  the  family. 
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and  mth  visitors,  was,  that  the  conmranion  which  General  Washing- 
ton attended,  was  held  in  the  orchard. 

In  the  orchard  there  is  a  natural  hasin  several  feet  deep,  and  a 
few  rods  in  diameter.  The  basin  was  formerly  considerably  deeper 
than  at  present,-  having  been  partly  filled  in  the  process  of  tilling 
ever  since  the  Revelation.  Mrs.  Eirtland  recollects  that  her  father 
used  to  say,  that  when  the  people  assembled  for  worship,  they  ooca- 
pied  the  botton^  of  that  basin  for  their  place  of  meeting.  The  min- 
ister stood  on  one  side  of  the  barin,  so  as  to  be  elevated  above  hia 
congregation.  The  whole  field  incUnes  towards  the  morning  and 
mid^day  sun.  The  rising  pounds  in  the  rear  would,  to  a  gre«k 
extent,  shield  the  ccmgregation  from  the  u^ual  winds  of  winter. 
Indeed,  the  basin  was  formerly  so  deep,  that  the  wind  from  any 
direction,  would  mainly  pass  over  them» 

A  broths  of  Mrs.  K^rtland,  several  years  older  than  lieraelf ,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  tell  me  that  their  recoUeelioiiB  are 
distinct,  and  in  harmony  with  hers,  touchingthe  meetings  in  iko 
orchard,  the  communion,  and  the  presence  of  Washington  thore. 

John  B.  Johnes^  M.  D.,  now  Uvinr  in  this  place,  and  over  sixty 

! rears  of  age,  grandson  of  the  old  minister,  and  oousin  of  Mrs.  Kirt* 
and,  recouects  it  as  tiie  familiar  talk  of  his  fiither,  and  also  of  his 
uncle,  Mrs,  Eirtland's  father,  that  the  religious  services^  irhibt 
Washinfirtx)n  was  h^re,.were  in  that  orchard. 
-  Mrs.  ScoAeld,  wife  of  one  of  our  lawyers,  and  grand-daughter  of 
a  Mrs.  Ford,  whose  name  has  beeo  handed  down  to  us  fragrant 
with  piety,  informs  me  that  her  grandmother  used  to  tdl  her  about 
attending  the  meetings  in  the  orchard.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
old  lady  was  present,  WashinffUm  wa9  there  sitting  in '  hi$  eamp 
thaiVf  bratight  in  for  the  oeearian.^  DuHng  the  $ervieey  a  fooman 
tMme  into  the  congrsgation  ^0ith  a  ehUd  in  her  arme;  Washingten 
eiroeefrom  hie  emir  and  gave  it  to  the  tcoman  mth  the  ehUd. 

1  think  a  laree  amount  of  similar  testimony  may  be  obtidned, 
making  the  proof  of  the  meetings  in  the  orchard,  of  the  c<»nmmiioB, 
and  of  the  attendance  of  Washington  there,  about  as  strong  as  tra- 
dition could  make  it; 

You  wish  to  know  whg  they  should,  and  hota  they  could  meet  in 
the  open  air  in  the  winter.  Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  reafL 
amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  in  the  army,  that  the  smaU-poz 
prevailed  fearfully,  and  that  theJ^reebgierian  and  Baptist  churches, 
and  court-house,  were  occupied  as  hoev&ale — ^the  father  of  Mrs.  Kirt- 
land  having,  the  latter  part  of  the  tmie,  the  superviBi<m  of  the  hos- 
pitals—^eo  WAt  there  wad  no  place  for  the  meetmg  of  the  congr^a- 
tion,  except  in  the  open  aii'. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  soldieta  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
good  people  who  lived  here  at  that  time,  were  more  hardy  than' this 
generation.  Trembling,  as  they  were,  all  winter,  with  the  fear  of  an 
9*ttaok  from  the  British,  their  house  of  worship  occupied  with  poor, 
tick,  dying,  and  dead'men,  (for  tradition  says  that  numbers  of  dead 
men  would  sometimes  be  found  under  the  seats  in  the  morning,  i.  •• 


before  the  arrangements  for  their  care  had  been  perfected  by  my  wife's 
father^  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  the  pious  souls  of  such  a 
race  snonld  meet  in  such  a  basin  as  Providence  had  made  for  them,  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  Most  Hiebt  and  to  commemorate  the  love  of 
the  Redeemer,  even  in  winter*  We  forget  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  that  thare  were  not  those  who  would 
tlunk  rery  little  of  the  cold,  if  they  conld,  in  soch  circumstances^ 
enjoy  a  season  of  reliffious  worship,  even  in  the  open  air.  Those  now 
Uvmg  here,  who  have  heard  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  describe,  an 
eye-witnesses  of,  and  partners  in,  the  sufferings  of  the  times,  would 
think  that  a  season  of  worship  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  been 
sought  as  a  relief  from  sufieriugs,  to  which  many  of  them  were  coi^ 
■tantly  subject. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  departing  from  the  subject  of  your  inqui- 
ries to  state  a  fact. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Morristown,  in  1837, 1  think,  I  visited  my 
iMtive  plaee,  and  met  there  an  old  man,  bowed  down  with  age,  lean- 
ing tremblindy  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  His  name  was  Gook»  I^ 
my  early  childhood,  he  l^ad  been  the  physician  in  my  father's  fiimily* 
Afi  the  old  man  met  me,  he  said,  ^^  You  are  located  in  Momstown, 
are  you  Y*  ^^  Yes  sir/'  .  ^^  I  was  there  too,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^^  once ; 
I  was  under  Washington  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution*  It  was 
hard  times  then — ^hard  times.  There  was  a  time  when  all  our  rations 
Were  but »  single  gM  of  wheat  a  day.  Washington  used  to  come 
round  and  lode  into  our  tents,  and  he  looked  so  kindy  and  he  said 
80  tenderly,  ^  Men,  can  your  bear  it  7'  ^  Yogi,  General,  yes,  we  can>' 
was  the  reply ;  ^  K  you  wish  us  to  act^  give  us  the  word,  and  we  axe 
ready.'" 

This  single  fact  has  done  more  to  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  that 
power,  by.  which  Washington  maintained  such  influence  over,  the 
army,  and  kept  them  together  through  such  severe  and  protracted 
sufferings,  than  any  thing  else  that  I  have  known*  ^^  He  came  to 
bur  tents,  and  looked  so  kind,"  ke. 

I  fancy  that  he  felt  the  influence  of  those  meetings  in  theorchard^ 
when  he  went  to  sympathize  with  his  men^^perhaps  had  lately  been 
At  the  communion  table,  when  he  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
old  Doctor  of  my  native  place. 

Your  inquiries  have  pushed  me  out  on  a  train  of  inquiry,  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obli|;ed  tq  you.  I  don't  know  but  the  results 
will  render  me  as  loquacious  about  mattes  appertaining  to  the 
Revolution,  as  the  old  soldiers  to  whom  I  listened  in<my  boyhood* 

< 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

0.  L.  KiRtLAicn. 
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ORIGIN  OF  EPISCOPACY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

[In  the  lettct  of  the  Rev.  Jamee  AnderaoB,  (the  fint  Preibtteriait  Paatorin  New  Ymrk 
City,)  which  wet  poblif hed  in  the  October  namber  of  the  rrMbyUHan  Magmziue,  the 
following  account  waa  incidentally  given  of  the  first  Episcopal  Rector : 

**  The  place  did  at  first  entirely  beloi\g  to  the  Dutch.  Afler  the  English  had  it,  endes- 
Tonrs  were  used  by  the  chief  of  the  people  who  then  understood  English,  towards  the 
•ettlement  of  an  English  dissenting  minister  in  it,  and  accordingly  one  was  called  froni 
New  England,  who,  after  he  bad  preached  some  time  here,  having  a  promise  and  proapect 
of  more  money  than  what  he  had  among  the  dissenters,  went  to  Old  England,  tooK  orders 
'horn  the  Bishop  of,  London,  atid  came  back  hereesninister  of  the  Established  Cfiorch  ef 
England.  Here  be  yet  is,  has  done,  and  still  is  doing  what  he  can  to  rain  the  dieseatiag 
interest  in  the  ^ace,  verifying  the  old  saying,  'omnU  opostata  ett  teeta  tuA  08or,*  »* 

We  have  since  received  the  following  note  from  oor  respected  correspondent,  who  finr- 
nished  for  onr  pages  Mr.  Andenon's  letter.] 

• 

The  abore  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Episcopal  Chnreh  in  the 
city  of  New  York  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  its  tmth 
IB  fnllj  confirmed  by  another  contemporary  document,  to  be  found 
in  the  lately  published  "  DocumentiXTy  Sutcry  of  the  State  of  New 
York  J**  For  the  gratification  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maj  not 
have  access  to  this  work,  we  subjoin  an  extract: 

^  In  the  year  1697  Coll  Fletcher  the  GoTemour  by  his  example  and 
countenance,  promoted  the  building  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York 
by  voluntary  contribution,  and  placed  in  it  the  present  (1714) 
incumbent  Mr;  Yesey,  who  was  at  that  time  a.Dissenting  preacher 
on  Lon^  Island ;  he  had  received  his  education  in  Harvard  coD^e 
under  that  rigid  Independent,  Increase  Mather,  and  was  sent  from 
thence  by  him  to  confirm  the  minds  of  those  who  had  removed  for 
their  convenience  from  New  England  .to  the  Province;  for  Mr. 
Mather  having  advice  that  there  was  a  minister  of  the  EetabBahed 
Church  of  England  come  over  in  quality  as  chaplain  of  the  forces,  and 
fearing  that  the  Common  Prayer  and  hated  ceremonies  of  our  church 
might  gain  ground,  he  spared  no  pains  or  care  to  spread  the  warmest 
of  his  emissiaries  through  -this  Province.  But  Coll  Fletcher  who 
saw  into  this  design,  took  off  Mr.  Veeey  by  an  invitation  to  thi$ 
Liveing,  a  promise  to  advance  his  ttipend  connderablyy  &c.'*  HI.  438* 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  while  there  was  Episcopal  worship 
observed  soon  after  the  colony  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
there  was  no  church  organization  until  Mr.  Yesey's  time ;  the  mili- 
tary chaplain  being  the  only  Episcopal  minister  in  the  colony.  Dr. 
Berrian,  in  his  History  of  Trinity  Church,  entirely  ignores  the  facts 
above  mentioned.  All  that  he  says^  is,  that  ^^Mr.  Yeeey  was 
chosen  rector  upon  condition  of  his  receiving  canonical  ordination." 
It  would  have  been  more  candid  in  the  worthy  historian  of  ^^  Trinity 
Church"  to  have  told  the  whole  story.  F« 
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THE  REV,  JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D.  D. 

John  Withbrspoon,  lineally  descended  from  John  Knox,  was  bora 
February  5th,  1722,  in  the  parish  of  Tester,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hadding- 
ton, Scotland,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  the  ;ninlster.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Haddington,  where  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  talented  and  promising  boy.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old«  he  was 
removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continucfd  attending  the 
different  classes  in  languages,  logic,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  until  he 
reached  his  twenty>first  year,  when  he  was  lice^^ed  to'  preach  the  gospel. 

At  the  University,  he  was  contemporary  with  the  celebilated  Drs.  Blair 
and  Robertson ;  an4  a^mong  associates  of  high  literary  attainment,  he  held 
a  conspicuous  place.  Having  received  careAil  Christian  nurture,  he  sarly 
attended  to  the  things  of  his  peace ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  making  a 
profession  of  religion  is  unknown.  Dr.  Snodgrass,  of  Paisley,  remarks, 
**  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  the  strict  regard  to  piety  afnd  holiness,  which 
he  observed  among  those  who  believed  the  doctrines  of  grace,  was. the  first 
thing  which  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  untender  behaviour  of  those  who  have  objected  to  them  as 
relaxing  the  obligations  to  holiness,  and  who  pretended  to  enforce  a  Chris- 
tian practice  from  better  principles,  convinced  him  that  they  were  some 
way  or  other  under  a  mistake."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  religious 
convictions  were  deep  and  thorough,  and  that  his  understanding  of  the  plan 
of  salvation  was  as  intelligent  as  his  reception  of  it  was  sincere. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  University,  he  was  invited  to  be  assistant  to  his 
venerable  father  in  the  parish  of  Tester,  with  the  right  of  succession ;  but 
having  received,  in  1744,  a  presentation  from  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  to  the 
parish  of  Beith,  he,  with,  the  universal  consent  of  the  people,  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  in  the  early  part  of  1745,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Leech- 
man,  who  had  been  translated  to  the  divinity  chair  at  Glasgow.  Here,  he 
remained  for  thirteen  years,  a  faithftil  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  much  beloved  and  devoted  to  his  congregation. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  period  under  the  dominion  of 
ModeratUmy  t,  e.  there  was  a  decline  of  vital  piety,  and  a  departure  from 
evangelical  doctrine,  as  well  as  Presbyterian  order,  both  in  ministers  and 
people.  John  Witherspoon  resisted  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  and 
was  an  early  champion  of  those  views  which  afterwards  triumphed  under 
Drs.  Andrew  Thompson  and  Chalmers,  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  1753,  the  young  minister  of  Beith  published  an  anonymotis  work 
against  the  Moderates,  marked  with  keen  satire  and  pungent  truths.  Its 
tide  wasy  **  Ecde9ia8tic(d  Characteristics ^  or,  the  Arcana  of  Church 
Polity.  Being  an  humble  attempt  to  open  the  Mastery  of  Moderation. 
Wherein  i$  ehoum^  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attaining  to  the  character 
of  a  Moderate  man^  as  at  present  in  repute  in  the  Church  of  Scot' 
landJ*  This  book  made  a  great  commotion  among  tfie  Moderates ;  so 
much  that  when  a  call  was  presented  to  Dr.  Witherspoon  from  Paisley, 
Presbytery  refused  to  allow  its  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  above  book.  The^  matter  came  up  before  the  Synod  of  Glas- 
gowy  where  Dr«  Witherspoon  defended  himself  in  a  masterly  spreecb.  He 
was  finally  installed  at  Paisley,  on  the  I6th  of  June,  1757.  His  labours 
as  a* minister  were  acceptable  and  useful;  but  he  did  not  escape  from  the 
trials  whieh  a  faithful  exposition  of  gospel  truth  often  incurs. 
VoL  L— No.  12.  72 
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In  1764,  Dr.  Witherapoon  published  his  ^ Essay 9  on  important  ndn 
jeci8f^*  including  his  celebrated  treatise  on  *'  Re^neration."  These 
volumes  made  him  extensively  known  as  a  theological  writer*  and  he 
became  distinguished  ail  over  the  kingdom  as  an  accurate  and  able  divine. 
He  received  invitations  to  take  charge  of  churches  at  Dublin,  Rotterdam  in 
Holland,  and  Dundee ;  but  he  felt  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
decline  them. 

The  principal  part  of  his  writings  were  published  before  he  came  to 
America.  No  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal  without  the  conviction  of 
having  been  in  communion  with  a  great  mind.  The  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Witherepoon,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  He  was 
enbinenlly  scriptural  in  his  views  of  truth,  and  derived  his  treasures  of 
knowledge  from  the  storehouse  of  the  Divine  Word.  2.  He  dwelt  much 
upon.the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Though  a  profound  phi- 
losopher, he  was  not  carried  away  by  speculations,  but  magnified  Christ 
and  his  cross.  9-  Strong  discrimination,  acuteness  of  investigation,  and  a 
clear  precision,  marked  his  discourses.  He  was  gifted  in  '*  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,"  and  in  unfolding  it  in  all  its  bearings.  4.  He  was  a 
faithful,  practical  preacher.  His  discourses  are  solemn,  and  aim  at  reform- 
ing the  heart  and  the  life.  In  short,  few  men  were  probably  ever  blessed 
with  a  more  profound  intellect,  subjected  in  more  guileless  simplicity  to  the 
authority  of  Christ.  Dr.  Witherapoon  was  not  animated  as  a  speaker ; 
but  a  good  elocution,  characterized  by .  great  sincerity  of  purpose,  gave 
weight  to  all  his  utterances. 

The  bold  and  uncompromising  manner  in  which  Dr.  Witherapoon  had 
defended  his  Church  against  the  loose  interpretations  of  the  Moderates, 
together  with  his  natural  endowments  and  increasing  reputation,  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  champion  and  leader  of  the  evangelical  party.  He 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  opposition  to  Moderatism,  and 
in  creating  harmony  in  the  plans  to  resist  its  progress.  One  day,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  after  he  had  baffled  in  some  important  points,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  Moderate 
party,  the  latter  said  in  a  pleasant  manner,  **  I  think,  sir,  you  have  your 
men  better  disciplined  than  formerly."  "  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Witherapoon, 
**  by  urging  your  politics  too  far,  you  have  compelled  us  to  beat  you  with 
your  own  weapons."  Dr.  Witherspoon's  keen  conflicts  in  the  Scotch 
Judicatories  had,  undoubtedly,  an  important  influence  in  preparing  him  for 
the  influential  position  he  afterwards  acquired  in  the  American  Congress 
and  in  the  Judicatories  of  our  own  Church. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Witherapoon  pointed  him  out  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, on  the  death  of  Dr.  Finley.  He  was  elected  President  in  November, 
1766;  but  at  first  declined  the  office.  The  application  being  renewed  the 
following  year,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  reaching  this  country 
early  in  August,  176]9,  he  was  installed  President  of  the  College  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  When  nn  ScciUand, 
upon  being  asked  why  he  emigrated  to  America  to  take  charge  of  so  unim- 
portant#an  institution  as  the  College  was  at  that  time,  he  replied,  that  his 
chief  motive  was  to  assist  in  rcnaing  up  mviisttrs  in  this  new  and  destitute 
country.  Qod,  in  his  providence,  blessed  the  great  and  good  man  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  he  had  in  view.  Dr.  Witherapoon,  while  President  of 
the  College,  performed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Theology,  and  assisted  in 
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training  mftny  of  the  able  miaisteni  of  the  olden  time.*  During  his  Presi- 
dency, a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  occarred  in  the  College,  which  was 
the  means,  under  God,  of  converting  a  laige  number  of  the  students,  and  of 
bringing,  many  into  the  ministry.  In  the  class  of  1772,  numbering  twenty- 
two  students,  fifteen  of  them  entered  the  ministry.  Thus  was  uie  object 
of  his*  emigration  to  ^merica  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  acknowledged 
in  the  most  signal  and  glorioui^  manner. 

His  administration  was  distinguished  by  various  improvements  in  the 
course  of  college  studies.  In  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his 
**  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  18th  Century,"  **  Having  entered  on  his  new  sta- 
tion at  Princeton,  he  produced  an  important  revolution  in  the  system  of 
education  adopted  in  that  Seminary.  He  extended  the  study  of  methe- 
matical  science,!  and  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction  in  Natural 
Philosophy  many  improvements,  which  had  been  little  known  in  American 
Colleges,  and  particularly  in  that  institution.  He  also  placed  the  plan  of 
instruction  in*  Moral  Philosophy  upon  a  new  and  improved  basis ;  and  it  is 
believed  was  the  first  man  who  taught  in  America  the  substance  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  whiph  Dr.  Reid  afterwards 
developed  with  so  much  success.  Under  his  Presidency,  more,  attention 
began  to  be  paid  than  before  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  composition,  and 
to  the  study  of  elegant  literature." 

In  the  year  1772,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology;  which  was  subsequently  published  from  notes  taken  by 
one  of  the  students.  During  his  administration,  he  was  in  fact  a  Professor 
of  Divinity,  as  well  as  Presidentof  the  College. 

The  Revolutionary  war  interrupted  seriously,  for  a  tijooe,  the  prosperity 
of  the  College.  It  afforded,  however,  a  new  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon's  character  and  pre-eminent  powers.  He  early  sympa- 
thized with  Uie  Americans  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Eng- 
land. His  associations  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  Vere  all  but  unanimous 
for  liberty,  no  doubt  assisted  in  forming  his  political  opinions.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  1776,  a  day  appointed  by  Congress  for  a  General  Fast,  he 
preached  a  discourse,  which  was  afterwards  published,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Dominion  of  Providence  over  the  passions  of  men ;"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  bdidly  opposed  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country.  In  an 
Appendix,  he  addressed  the  natives  of  Scotland,  residing  in  America,  uiging 
them  to  -side  with  their  adopted  country,  and  showing  that  American  inde- 
pendence would  ultimately  be  beneficial  to  Great  Britain.^: 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Convention  in  New  Jersey, 
which  formed  the  first  republican  constitution,  in  1776,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence in  that  body.  He  took  a  decided  part  in  the  revolutionary  committees 
and  conventions  of  the  State;  and  commended  himself  to  the  people  by  his 
talents,  energy  and  zeaL 

*  The  Dumber  of  ftudenti,  under  hie  admioittration,  who  became  minitttm^  waa  abont 
120.  Among  theae  were  the  two  Smitba,  Wm.  Grabam,  Preaident  Panlap,  McKnight, 
Balch,  Spring,  Doak,  Aahbel  Green,  Abeel,  KoUock,  fcc.  .  Among  our  ^ttUamen^  were 
Jamea  Madison,  Wm.  Bradford,  Burr,  Morgan  Lewis,  Aaron  Ogden,  Brockholst  Livingt- 
ton,  Jonathan  Dayton,  Richard  Stockton,  Abraham  Venable,  Wm.  B.  Giles,  Robt.  G. 
Harper,  Smith  Thompson,  James  Burnet,  8tc.  Thirty  of  his  students  were  members  of 
Congress. 

t  One  of  Dr.  Withenpoon*s  remarks  was,  that  «  Euclid  waa  the  best  system  of  logic 
ever  written."  ' 

X  This  sermon  waa  republished  in  Glasgow,  Scotland^  with  very  serere  and  denunciatory 
notes,  stigmatixijig  Dr.  Witherapoon  as  a  rebel,  fcc. 
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On  Jane  Slst,  1776*  he  was  elected,  by  the  provincial  Gongrees  of  New 
Jersey,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  He  took  his  seat  just  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  advocated  the  measure,  and  placed  his 
signature  to  the  immortal  document.  When  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress  said,  we  were  ''not  yet  ripe  for  a  declaration  of  independence," 
Dr.  Wilherspoon  replied,  "  in  m/ judgment,  sir,  ife  &r®  ^^^  only  ripe,  but 
rotten."  He  was,  from  1776  to  1782,  with  the  exception  of  1779,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  illustrious  body,  whose  counsels  and  plans  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  American  cause.  The  excellent  publications  of  Congress,  calling 
their  constituents  to  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  were  from  his  pen.  He 
was  on  a  number-of  important  committees,  and  proved  himself  an  able 
statesman.  His  essay  on  the  nature,  value,  and  uses  of  money,  which  con- 
tained the  substance  of  his  speeches  in  Congress,  is  universally  regarded  as 
an  admirable  performance.  He  opposed  the  paper  currency  which  gave 
rise  to  so  many  evils ;  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  aiMi  of 
a  stronger  government  than  the  original  confederation ;  and  in  the  Tarioas 
discussions  relating  to  public  affairs,  he  showed  the  sagacity  and  discrimi- 
nation which  so  strongly  marked  his  character.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
mind  became  somewhat  secularized  during  the  war ;  but  Dr.  Rodgers,  who 
knew  him  well,  affirms  ^  that,  while  engaged  in  serving  his  country  in  the 
character  of  a  civilian,  he  did  not  lay  aside  his  ministry  ;  he  gladly  en- 
braoed  everyopportunity  of  preaching,  and  of  discharging  the  other  duties 
ef  his  office  as  a  gospel  minister.*' 

The  exercises  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  been  suspended  a  short 
time  during  the  war,  but  were  resumed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Vice-President,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
gave  such  attention  to  the  institution  as  his  other  public  duties  would  allow; 
and  the  College  being  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  library  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  summer  of  1783,  he  was  induced  to  visit  Scotland  in 
December,  1783,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief.  This  visit,  it  mast  be 
confessed,  was  a  bold  experiment,  under  iJl  the  circumstances ;  and  the 
result  disappointed  expectation.  But,  although  he  obtained  little  relief  for 
the  College,  he  was  welcomed  at  Paisley  by  lar^  congregations  of  admir- 
ing hearers.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  one  of  his  old  parishioners!,  which  is  worth  an  insertion  in  this  pUee. 

TuscvLUx,  near  Princeton,  \2£h  Au^mt^  1786^ 

Dear  Sir — I  have  within  these  fews  days  received  yoqr  letter  of  the  22d  Mar, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  continued  and  steadfjik 
friendship,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  me.  Yon  may  be  assured,  that  wy 
remembrance  of,  and  attachment  to  the  affectionate  people  to  whom  J  foraoerly 
stood  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor,  is  still  ui^abated ;  and  though  Providence  from 
the  beginning,  blessed  me  with  countenance  in  my  new  department,  Iliare  often 
said,  that  I  would  ride  ten  miles  every  Lord's  day,  to  preach  to  such  a  cong:re^ 
gation  as  I  had  left  behind.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  know  that  jon  bare 
laithful  psators,  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  now  in  Paisley,  mj 
judgment  of  whom,  in  younger  life,  I  find  has  not  been  disappointed. 

We  had  dreadful  convalsions  in  this  country  during  the  war,  bat  now  aH 
things  are  settled  in  peace,  and  the  College  is  thriving  as  much  as  ever.  I 
preach  regularly  at  Princeton,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  both  her«, 
and  other  places  around,  there  seems  a  greater  eagerness  for  hearing  Uie  goepel 
than  beferb  the  war. 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  all  my  old  friends.  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for 
them,  and  indeed,  have  accustomed  myself  to  such  forms  of  expression  as  to 
include  them  morning  and  evening  in  my  family  prayers.    I  am,  dbc.     J.  W. 
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In  one  of  hi«  intpoductoiy  leetarM  to  the  stodents  in  dnrintty^  Dr. 
WiUiertpoon  makes  tone  remarics,  which  throw  light  upon  a  passage  in  the 
preceding  letter^  and  whieh  iUnstrate  his  atCftchment  to  his  Scotch  congre- 
gations, and  some  of  bis  trials  in  America* 

" Notwithstanding/'  says  he,  "the  oa&y  enoouxa^ng  eiroumstances  that 
haTe  happened  since  my  arriyal  here,  and  the  eyident  smiles  of  Providence 
upon  the  College,  yet  I  confess  that  I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  a  pas- 
toral charge.  After  haying  been  for  twenty-three  years  constantly  employed  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  a  numerous,  obedient,  and  affectionate  people,  to  be 
employea  in  a  way  of  life  so  completely  different,  nrast  haye  created  some 
oneasmess.    Just  figure  to  yourselyes,  one  that  had  been  so  lone  accustomed  to 

§  reach  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  from  twelye  to  fifteen  hnn&ed  souls  every 
abbath,  and  all  subject  to  my  priyate  oyersightand  discipline,  and  now  to  haye 
such  a  thin  and  negligent  assembly,  and  mosdy  composed  of  those  who  think 
themselyes  under  no  obligation  to  attend  but  when  they  please.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  sphere  of  usefulness  seems  to  be  greatly. narrowed;  for  as  one  of 
great  zeal  and  discernment  expressed  to  me  in  Bntidn,  'You  will  be  greatly 
mortified  to  see  the  difference  between  a  small  country  society  in  America,  ana 
a  large  city  congregation  in  Scotland,  but  if  you  be  instrumental  in  sending  out 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  a  still  more  important  station,  for 
every  gownsman  is  a  legion.' " 

Dr.  Witherspoon  -had  an  important  'agency  in  organizing  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.     He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  accommodate  the  book  of  discipline  and 
government  to  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America ;  and  he 
was  also  Chairman  of  two  other  Committees  specially  appointed  to  revise 
the  chapters  on  church  censures  and  public  prayer.    At  the  first  meeting 
of  the   General  A^embly  in  1789,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  by  appointment, 
preached  the  opening  sermon  from  the  appropriate  text,  **  So  then,  neither 
IS  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase."  1  Cor*  iii.  7.     He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1789, 1791, 2,  and  4,  in  which  latter  year  he  died.    Dr.  Rodgers,  speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Witherspoon*s  influence  in  our  deliberative  assemblies,  says: 
''We  have  seen  him  in  our  own  church  judicatories  in  America,  always 
upright  in  his  views — remarkable  for  his  punctuality  in  attending  them— 
and  able  to  seize  at  once  the  right  point  of  view  on  every  question — able 
to  disentangle  the  most  embarrassed  subjects — clear  and  conclusive  in  his 
reasoning — and  from  habit  in  business,  as  well  as  from  a  peculiar  sound- 
ness in  judgment,  always  conducting  every  discussion  to  the  most  speedy 
and  decisive  termination.     The  Church  has  certainly  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
greatest  lights,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  one  of 
her  greatest  politieiamsy 

Shortly  alter  his  return  from  Scotland,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and 
for  two  years  before  liis  death«  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight,  which  con- 
tributed to  hasten  the  progress  of  his  other  disorders.  *'  These,**  says  Dr. 
Rodgers  in  his  funeral  sermon,  **  he  bore  with  a  patience,  and  even  a  cheer- 
fulness* rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety. 
Nor  would  his  active  mind  and  his'  desire  for  usefulness  to  the  end,  permit 
him,  even  in  this  situation,  to  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  and 
his  duties  in  the  College,  so  far  as  his  health  and  strength  would  admit.  He 
was  frequently  led  into  the  pulpit  both  at  home  and  abroad  'during  his 
blindness,  and  always  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  frs- 
quently  with  more  than  his  usual  solemnity  and  animation.  And  we  all 
recollect  the  propriety  and  dignity  with  which  he  presided  at  the  last  com* 
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meDcement.  He  was  blessed  with  the  use  of  his  leasoniDg  powers  to  the 
Tery  last.  At  length,  however,  he  sunk  under  the  aecuuiolated  pressure  of 
his  infirmities ;  and  on  the  r5th  day  of  November,  1794,  in  the  seTentj- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  his  eternal  rest,  full  of  honour  and  full 
of  days."* 

Dr.  Witherspoon's  preterite  wsft  uncommonly  commanding— second,  as 
has  been  said,  only  to  that  of  Washington.  He  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  dignified  in  his  manners.  His  social  feelings  were  deep  and 
lively  ;  he  was  corapaniable,  full  of  anecdote,  and  particularly  fond  of  the 
young.  His  persoruU  religion  was  marked  by  a  consistent,  righteous  and 
useful  life.  He  was  faithful  in  his  duties  to  his  household  ;  and  in  all  the 
relations  to  God  and  to  man,  has  left  behind  him  an  example  and  a  name 
which  will  be  cherished  to  the  remotest  posterity  .t 


%mm  anh  Crititisira, 


Eitayt  on  th»  Prmitive  Church   Oficir§,    RpriDt^  by  pennifleioD  fit>m  the  Parscrrar 

Review.     Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  1851. 

This  volume  contains  six  essays  on  iipportant  points  of  Church  Govern- 
ment. I.  On  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Eldership.  II.  On  the  powers 
of  the  Primitive  Presbyters.  III.  On  the  perpetuity  of  the  AposUeship. 
IV.  On  the  official  rank  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  V.  On  the  angels  of  the 
churches,  and  the  false  aposdes.  VI.  On  the  Apostolical  Succession. 
The  discussions  of  Episcopacy  have  had  in  this  country  an  armislioe, 
which  the  volume  before  us  will  probably  prolong.  Every  new  invention 
in  the  art  of  war  is  an  argument  for  peace.  The  reasonings  in  this  volume 
cannot  be  overthrown  bv  all  the  ingenuity  of  sectarian  Tract  publications. 
A  strong  position  of  Episcopacy  is  annihilated  in  the  third  essay,  which  is 
one  of  the  ablest  in  the  book.  In  fact,  the  Episcopalians  abandon  tlie 
position  themselves,  and  do  not  pretend  to  call  their  bishops  aposdes. 
Occasionally  a  bishop,  like  '  *  «  «  calls  himself  an  apostle;  bet 
instead  of  magnifying  his  office,  it  only  magnifies  a  universally  perceived 

*  Dr.  WUherspoon's  works  were  pablished  in  Philadelphia  by  Wm.  W.  Woodward.  !& 
1802.  Dr.  Green,  who  was  his  pupil,  contemplated  a  new  edition,  and  wrote  a  biofrapkh 
cal  sketch  of  his  Tenerable  preceptor,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edition.  It  is  to  be  bc^icd 
that  our  Board  of  Poblication  will  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  their  prosperitj,  to  p«b- 
lish  a  complete  edition,  with  Dr.  Green's  sketch. 

t  Dr.  Witherspoon.  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elisabeth  Montgomery,  wboB 
he  married  in  Scotland.  At  the  period  of  bis  emigration,  his  children  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  1.  Jamet,  the  eldest  son,  held  the  rank  of  Major  in  tbe  ReToJa- 
tionsry  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  2.  John  was  a  phyaiciaa- 
3.  David  married  the  widow  of  Gen.  Nash,  and  practised  laW  in  North  Carolina.  4.  Am^e 
married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  and  6.  Ftaneet  married  David  Ramsay,  M.  Dl,  the 
celebrated  historian.  The  Rev.  J.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  ie  the  soa 
of  David,  and  grandson  of  the  distinguished  man  whose  name  he  bears.  The  Rev.  S.  S. 
Woods,  D.D.9  of  Lewistown^  Pa.^  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  by  bie  iecoac 
marriage. 
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distiBctioii.  Episcopacy,  regarded  as  a  mere  ecclesiastical  arrangement 
and  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  holj  dajrs,  gowns,  reading  prayers,  Alc. 
stands  a  better  chance  in  an  argument  than  when  perched  on  the  airy  High 
Church  pinnacle.  The  Essayist  is  an  Assayer  in  the  Theological  Mint 
at  Princeton,  where  the  minutest  intrusion  of  false  pretension  is  detected 
by  the  old  fiishioned  tests  of  Scripture.  •  Presbyterians  are  under  no  appre- 
hension of  suffering  from  any  discussions  in  this  advancing  age*  especially 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  power  of  Puritanical  and  Presbyterian 
parity  is  read  in  history,  seen  in  present  progress,  mid  foretold  in  every 
sign  of  the  future. 

The  Littener,  by  Cabolivs  Fbt.    R.  Carter  A  BrotherB,  New  York,  1861. 

Caroline  Fry  is  a  very  wise  talker,  as  well  as  a  quiet  listener.  The 
▼olume  contains  in  the  general  sound,  practical  comments  on  the  duties, 
incidents,  errors,  ^„  of  every  day  life*  The  author  listens  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  th^n  discloses  her  own  meditations.  The  work 
is  the  more  interesting  from  being  the  production  of  a  welklisciplined,  home- 
loving  female.    Let  us  hear  a  few  words  from  the  Listener  on  music. 

Music  IB  the  gift  of  God.    Man  did  not  communicate  to  the  extended  wire 
its  vibrations:  man  did  not  give  to  the  sniroundin^  air  its  nndulatoi^  motion; 
man  did  not  organise  the  ear  to  such  exact  responsiveness,  or  the  brain  to  such 
aottte  sensibility  of  what  the  ear  conveys.    Man  could  not  have  made  music 
had  not  Gk>d  intended  it.  ^  The  power  was  his,  and  the  sift  was  his :  man  has 
possession,  and  thinks  it  is  his  own.    It  administers  to  his  pleasures;  it  buys 
him  the  applause  of  men ;  it  feeds  his  unhallowed  passions,  drives  away  thought, 
and  helps  to  make  him  happy,  in  forgetfulness  of  what  he  is,  and  is  to  be. 
For  these  purposes,  the  worldly  parent,  if  she  finds  this  talent  in  her  child, 
takes  possession  of  it,  exnends  upon  it,  as  above  described,  no  small  portion  of 
another  talent  oommittea  to  her  keeping,  and  occupies  with  it  a  fourth,  or  a 
sixth,  or  an  eighth  part  of  her  children's  early  years — ^perhaps  the  .only  years 
that  ever  will  1^  theirs — and  her  heart  never  misjrives  her  that  she  has  perverted 
the  gift,  or  defrauded  the  ^ver  of  this  talent.    The  Christian  mother  follows 
her  example,  though  not  with  the  same  motive.    The  talent  is  now  divested  of 
all  unhallowed  purposes  and  dangerous  effects.    It  is  acquired  without  vanity, 
and  used  without  ostentation.    Instead  of  leading  the  young  performer  into 
company,  to  exhibit  herself  for  admiration,  it  now  contributes  to  make  the 
excitement  of  mixed  society  unnecessary,  by  supplying  her  with  innocent 
amusement  at  home.    Never  let  the  Listener  be  supposed  to  say  a  word  against 
the  ase  that  is  made,  in  such  families,  of  this  delightlhl  talent;  the  evenine 
recreation  of  a  well-spent  day — ^the  home  festival  of  domestio  cheerfulness  ana 
affection ;  or  the  solaoe,  perhaps,  of  some  anxious,  lonelv  hour.    I  believe  that 
music  stands  thus  in  many  families,  entirely  divested  of  every  injurious  appli- 
cation, and  administering  to  one  part  of  the  Creator's  purpose— the  happiness 
of  man.     But  I  do  question  whether  it  is  made  any  where,  so  much  as  it  might 
be,  subservient  to  the  other:  the  service  and  honour  of  the  Giver;  or  even  to 
the  ftxvt,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  *'  happiness." 

Closet  Hourti  or  Jidi  to  ^irUual  hnprvoemttU,  Ac    By  Ri.T  PALma,  Pastor  of  the 
First  CoDgregational  Charch,  Albany.    E.  H.  Pease  ic  Co.,  Albany,  New  York. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  as  a  practical  work  of  uncommoi^  in- 
terest. Mr.  Palmer  has  commenced  his  ministry  in  Albany  with  great 
acceptance  and  success ;  and  his  closet  hours  as  well  as  his  public  hours 
bespeak  the  devoted  Christian,  the  intelligent  theologian;  and  the  accom- 
plished scholar.  Mr.  Pease  shows  that  Albany  is  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  the  art  of  publication*  ^ 
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signs  of  warfare  between  these  two  bodies.  *«  The  Indq^endent,**  the 
able  organ  of  the  former,  says :  *'  There  is  now  no  Attempt  to  conceal  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  [New-School]  leaders  openly  to  discard, 
as  they  have  for  a  loag  time  practieaUyy  the  Plan  of  Union*  A  thorooghly 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  is  also  to  be  established  in  the  North- 
west. I  do  not  complain  of  these  things,  except  thai  they  are  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  partnership  relation  which  exists  between  them  and 
Gongregationalists  ,in  Home  Missionary  work.  Let  this  par^ership  be 
formally  dissolved,  and  &en  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  most 
vigorous  prosecution  of  their  plans.  But  I  do  protest  against  using  Con- 
gregational funds  (see  Mr^  Coe's  statements  before  the  Assembly  at  Utica,) 
to  extend  Presbytenanism,  and  to  build  up  Presbyterian  colleges  and  semi* 
naries.  It  is  not  known  at  all  in  New  England  that  all  the  colle^i^es  and 
seminaries  aided  by  the  Collegiate  Society,  except  Beloit  and  Iowa,  are 
wholly  under  Presbyterian  control.  Even  Western  Reserve,  for  which 
$90,000  were  raised  in  Nc^w  England  recently,  is  put  down  as  Presbyte- 
rian in  the  list  of  institutions  belonging  to  that  denomination.  The  Plan 
of  Union  indeed  is  no  longer  regarded  by  our  Presbyterian  friends.  I  am 
convinced  thai  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  the  interests  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  demand  a  change,  and  a  separation  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
increased  Mcienctft  and  in  this  I  am  not  alone.  Many  of  the  most  judi- 
cious men  East  and  West,  of  both  denominationst  are  of  this  opinion." 

Master  Ain)  Slave  BAPnzBD.-rAn  interesting  incident  occured  recently 
at  the  church  of  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  in  New  York.  Some  eight 
or  nine  persons  were  admitted  members  of  the  church,  and  of  three  who 
were  baptized,  two  were  a  master  and  his  slave.  The  former  was  a  tall, 
middle  aged  white  man,  though  of  rather  dark  complexion,  and  the  slave 
was  a  very  interesting,  intelligent  and  good  looking  mulatto  giil  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  They  knelt  and  were  baptized  together — she  in 
the  name  of  Jessie  Ackerman.  In  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  a 
short  notice  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers,  signed  **  Master,*'  stating  that  for 
**her  gratification^  and  the  benefit  incident  to  a  six  months*  journey 
through  a  large  part  of  our  country,  her  mistress  invited  her  to  accompany 
us  on  our  western  and  northern  tour.  She  will,  ere  long,  return  to  the 
South  with  us,  as  {legalh/)  a  slave." 

Pews  in  Methodist  Churches.— The  Southern  Christian  Advocate 
says  :  Trouble  is  anticipated  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Northern  M.  £.  Church,  on  the  subject  of  pewed  churches.  The 
Western  portion  , of  the  connection  seems*  determined  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  policy  of  allowing  churches  of  that  description  to  be  supplied 
with  preachers,  and  to  carry  the  Question  into  the  General  Conference — 
the  election  of  delegates  turning  on  that  pivot.  Zion*s  Herald  has  a  .long 
article  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that  six  apnual  Confeieaoes 
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hare  their  churches  pewed ;  that  the  Bishops  hava  held  Conferences  in 
oharches  of  this  description^  dedicated  them,  preached  in  hundreds  of 
them,  and  stationed  ministers  in  them ;  and  that  di  this  has  been  done  with 
the  implied  sanction  of  the  General  Conference,  since  no  caveat  has  been 
put  in  against  the  episcopal  administration  on  this  account.  The  Hersid 
argues  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  turn  back  the  tide,  and  that  the 
attempt  will  be  of  no  further  effect  than  to  exasperate  bad  feelings  and  pro- 
voke success  to  the  innoyation. 

.  Missions  or  thb  Moravian  Church.— According  to  the  published  ac- 
counts of  this  body  «f  devoted  Christians,  we  find  they  have  thirteen 
mission  establishments,  as  follows : 

RrtAbliriud.  atatknif.         Mtalonstte. 


Danish  l^eit  Indies, 

1732 

8 

26 

Ghreenland,  ^ 

1733 

4 

23 

North  America, 

1733 

4 

12 

Surinam, 

1734 

9 

51 

South  America, 

1736 

9 

58 

Jamaica, 

1754 

13 

29 

Antigua, 

1756 

7 

24 

Barbftdoes, 

1765 

3 

9 

Labrador, 

1770 

•4 

30 

St.  Kitts, 

1775 

4 

10 

Tobago, 

1790 

2 

4 

Central  America, 

1848 

1 

4 

New  Holland, 

1850 

1 

2 

Making  a  total  of  69  stations,  on  which  are  employed  282  missionaries, 
male  and  female.  The  Moravian  Church  has  more  members  in  its  mis- 
sions than  in  its  domestic  churches^  the  number  of  the  latter  being  less 
than  70,000. 

The  Armenians. — Armenia  was  once  a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia, 
occupying  the  region  which,  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Mount  Caucasus, 
lies  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  with  Mount  Ararat  in  its  cen- 
tre. As  a  distinct  kingdom  it  has  long  since  been  broken  up,  and  divided 
between  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  Armenians  are  a  nation  "  scat- 
tered and  peeled."  They  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  countries  imme- 
diately adjoining  what  was  once  the  dwelling-place  of  their  forefathers, 
but  in  India  to  the  east,  and  westward  ,as  far  as  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Austria. 

Christianity  was  introduced  amongst  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourtli 
century,  at  a  time  when  the  **  silver  had  become  dross,  and  the -wine  mixed 
with  water."  Ceremonies,  and  relics,  and  pretended  miracles,  appear 
to  have  occupied  their  attention  much  more  than  the  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  which  the  Apostle  sums  up  when  he  says,  *<In  Jesus  Christ 
neiUier  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;"  but  ^  faith 
which  worketh  by  love."  Yet  such  as  it  was  amongst  them,  they  were 
satisfied  to  endure  for  its  sake  n\any  and  grievous  persecutions,  at  one 
period  from  the  heathen  Persians,  then  from  Greek  Christians,  and  lasdy 
from  the  Mohammedans;  until  at  length,  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  trere  broken  up  as  a  nation  by  the  Persian  con- 
queror* Shah*  Abbate,  who,  that  he  might  defend  himself  the  more  easily 
against  the  Turks,  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Armenia.— CAA.  Mi$s. 
OUdner.  \ 
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CinirA."***A  Society  Yum  been  formed  in  England  called  **  The  Cliineee 
Society  for  furthering  the  promnlgatlon  of  the  Gospel  in  China,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  by  means  of  native  evangelists.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  publication  of  this  Society: 

China  Open-^How  far  can  this  he  snuff-— Forty-foar  yean  since 
the  single-minded  Momson,  concealed  in  a  odlar  in  Canton,  was  pur* 
saing  his  solitary  laboun.  Now  five  ports,  together  with  a  small  islandY 
are  the  imperially  recognized  habitations  of  Europeans. 

In  1886,  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor,  threatened  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  the  profession  of  Christianity  and  the  reception  of  Christiaa 
books;  and  the.  missionaries  at  Canton,  surrounded  by  spies,  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  any  influence  over  the  people.  But  in  1M5, 
a  government  notifieatioa  was  issued,  pvoclhiming  full  toleration  for  the  pro- 
fession of  every  form  of  Christianity,  ^y  the  treaty  .of  Nanking,  foreign 
missionaries  were  permitted  to  evect  chapels  at  the  Five  Ports  and  Hong- 
Kong,  and  to  journey  inland  for  twenty  four  hours.  A  recmit  alteration, 
however,  allows  the  missionary  to  extend  the  duration  of  his  visit  to  several 
months* 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  describes  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Chang  Chew,  fifty  miles  inland  from  Amoy:  where  he  was 
enabled  to  distribute  traets  and  preach  the  gospel  without  molestation.  He 
says,  ^  It  may  become  a  grave  question  for  the  consideration  of  wise  men 
at  home,  whether  all  our  missionaries  in  China  should  seek  to  nestle 
under  the  wing  of  British  law.  Whatever  the  variety  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  accorded  by  all  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that  a  missionary 
can  work  for  days  together  in  an  inland  city,  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  wall  of  Chinese  exclusiveness  is  surely  breached  and  erufobling^ 
and  the  day  approaching  when»  in  all  its  proviocesb  *  oumy  ahaU  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased/  " 

HiMTARiTic  iNscRiFTioifs.— ^In  the  September  number  of  this  Magaaine, 
page  541,  an  article  was  inadvertently  copied  from  a  New  York  paper» 
giving  some  statements  about  the  inscriptions  in  Arabia,  which  Forster 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Exodus*  Although  the  Quarterly  Review 
ri844^  sustained  Mr.  Forster,  all  the  recent  investigations  of  learned  men 
have  thrown  discredit  upon  his  speculations, 
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"DEATH  IS  YOURS.»» 
•  1  OoB.  m.  S2. 

Is  mvntf  What,  that  ''last  enemy/'  so  dreaded  by  mortal  man;  that  grim 
inexoiable  foe,  dissolving  soul  and  body,  Aram  whose  stroke  none  ajre  ftee,  m  he 
mimef  Yes,  preoibus  assurance  I  Death  is  ndne.  My  own  lioh  legacy;  my 
covenant  gift  from  the  Qod  of  mv  salvation,  who  himself  Ims  "  QMitlML  dealk." 
(2  Tim.  i.  10.).       .  , 

Death  is  mine  I  0,  glorious  consolation  I  Mine;  my  conquered  enamj. 
Kow  it  can  have 'no  dominion  over  me*    No  tenors  iio:ir,  no.  shudderings,  for 
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is  swallowed  m  in  Tiotory ;''  (1  Cor.  zr.  54;)  in  Hhe  710(077  of  Him 
I  have  belieyed.      0  Death,  de^ttful,  wily  foe,  where  is  now  tbj  sting  t 


"Deatii 
^'whoml 

Thy  barbed  pan(^  thy  stem  agony,  thine  ezonioiating  sufferings,  thine  insup- 
portable piuns,  what  are  they?  All  shadowy,  transient,  earthly  1  I  mind  them 
not,  since  over  them  aU  I  have  the  victory,  the  i^orious  victory  of  my  Redeemer. 
•  0  my  Bonl,  be  thou  stirred  np  with  deeper  love,  with  more  exalted  praise  to 
that  BLedeemer,  who  for  thine  own  sakct  has  alr^y  oonauered  death  and  the 

grave,  and  for  thy  sake  still  proelaims,  "  O  Death,  i  will  be  thy  plagues ;  0 
rave,  I  vrill  be  thy  destruction  1"  (Hoeea  xiii.  14.) 

Come,  weary  som,  tired  out  with  thy  burden  of  sin  and  sorrow,  with  tempta- 
tions, and  trials,' and  afflictions,  and  corruptions,  take  courage,  for  "Death  tt 
yours;*'  your  preoieu8»  legacTi  your  conquered  enemy>  your  fiaithfnl  frienid* 
Look  no  longer  upon  him  with  terror.  Soon  will  he  free  you  from  this  oumber- 
eome  tabernacle  of  clay,  and  giv^  you  angel  wings  that  you  may  mount  and  fly 
away  to  your  rest  in  heaven ;  soon  will  he  unlock  for  you  yonder  gates  of  bliss, 
that  you  may  lor  eVer  bathe  in  those  everlasting  fountains  of  joy  at  the  jng^t 
hand  of  your  God  ;^  soon  vrill  he  usher  you  into  the  company  of  that  happy 
throng  "which  no  manean  number,"  (Kev.  vii.  9,)  Uiat  vrith  them,  before  the 
great  white  throne,  yon  may  join  in  that  new  song,  ''  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  who  hath  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  his  blood."   (Rev.  v.  9,  12.) 

Tes,  Death  is  mine,  and  "to  me  to  die  ia  gain."  (Phil.  i.  21.)  And  when 
God  shall  call  me  to  lie  down  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  cheerful  submission 
will  I  endure  eretj  ill,  and  every  racking  pain,  that  when  all  is  over,  I  may 
sweetly  fall  asleep  m  Jesus,  and  awake  satisned  vriUi  his  likeness.  (Ps.  xvii.  15.) 

Come  then,  my  weary  soul,  rejoice  I  Come,  Wonder,  and  admire,  and  praise, 
with  triumphant  exultation,  the  matchless  love  that  has  redeemed  thee  from 
death,  that  has  ransomed  thee  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  (Hos.  xiii.  14.) 
And  when  thou  shalt  have  entered  the  darx  stream  of  Joraan,  though  its  waters 
be  chill,  and  its  waves  swell  high,  forffet  not  tiie  voice  of  Him  i^ho lias  trodden 
the  way  before  thee,  "  Fear  not ;  for  /  nave  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by 
thy  name ;  thou  art  mine ;  when  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  witn 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee ;  for  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour."  (Is.  xliii.  l-^.y^Sdeded. 


SATAN'S  TEMPTATIONS. 

Theu  is  no  deeper  distress  of  mind  on  earth  than  is  sometimes  felt  by  men 
who  are  sorely  tempted  with  thoughts  of  unbelief,  despair,  blasphemy  or 
ttnnatural  wickedness.    A  few  words  to  such  may  be  seasonable : 

1.  Resist  the  devil  and  he  shall  flee  from  you. 

2.  Do  not  expect  to  out-wit  and  out-reason  him ;  but,  like  Christ,  quote  the 
word  of  God  against  him.  The  metal  of  that  sword  is  too  high,  and  its  edge 
too  keen  for  him.  ' 

3.  I^y  firm  hold  on  the  promises  made  to  the  tempted,  and  encourage  your- 
selves in  the  Lord  your  God.  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that' thy  faith  fail 
not."-^He  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  aoove  that  ye  are  able  to  bear.** 
These  are  but  specimens  of  manv  sweet  promises  made  to  the  tempted.  There 
is  another,  sweeter,  if  possible,  than  both  these.  It  was  made  to  one  of  God'a 
tempted  people,  who  peatly  desired  that  Uie  messenger  of  Satan  mieht  buffet 
him  no  more.  It  is  in  these  words — "  My  grace  is  suflicient  for  thee."  Is  not 
ihis  enough  t 

4.  Be  much  on  your  guard  in  lames  of  high  religious  privilege  and  enjopaent. 
Pirates  let  empty  vessels  pass  without  molestation,  but  attack  those  well  freighted. 

5.  Be  on  your  guard  m  the  dity  of  sadness,  whatever  makes  it  so.  Satan  loves 
to  terri^  those  already  a&Hghted. 

*d.  ''Whenr  a  Christian  is  about  some  notable  enterprise  for  God's  glory,  then 
will  Satan  lie  like  a  serpent  in  the  way,  or  as  an  adder  in  the  path,  to  bite  the 
horde's  heels,  that  the  nder  may  fall  backward." 
7.  Beware  of  attempting  to  comprehend  things  beyond  your  reach,  to  under. 
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stand  thitt^  unintell^ble,  or  to  know  l^ngs  not  revealed.  "There  are  three 
kinds  of  straits,  wherein  Satan  aims  to  entrap  the  believer;  nice  questions, 
obscure  Scriptures,  and  dark  pro,Tidenoes.'' 

8.  '*A11  temptations  are  laid  in  selMghteousness  and  self-exoellenej.  God 
pursues  these  by.  setting  Satan  upon  thee,  as  Laban  pursued  Jacob  for  his 
imaffes.  These  must  be  torn  from  thee,  how  unwilling  soeyer  thou  art.  These 
hinder  Christ  from  coming  in,  and  until  Christ  come  in,  guilt  will  not  go  out.'' 

9.  Your  adversary  is  "3ie  Hon  of  tfie  evening."  He  may  assanlt  you  even 
when  dying  a  Christian  death.  He  has  thus  assaulted  many.  When  John 
ELnox  was  ovine,  he  had  a  fearful  conflict,  but  gained  a  great  victory  by  the 
words,  "What  I  am,  J  am  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  ''Wnat  hast  thou  which 
i^ou  hast  not  received?"  ^    c> 

10.  Our  great  refuse  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  temptation,  is  the 
throne  of  grace  and  the  blood  of  Christ.  Christ  is  our  life.  Nothing  but  the 
blood  of  Christ  can  quench  the  fire  of  God's  ^rath,  the  fire  of  lust,  or  the  fiery 
darta  of  Satan.  That  blood  can  be  obtained  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  nowhere 
else. — Dr,  Plumer, 


u  THE  TIME  IS  SHORT." 


A  **9kadoWj' — "  a  vapour,"— a  "  dream," — a  "  post," — a  "weaver's  shutde," — 
a  "vain  show," — ^the  "  grass  which  flourishes  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
is  cut  down,"— every  imaginable  figure  is  made  use  of  in  Scripture  to  show  how 
limited  is  the  span  of  our  present  ezistenoe.  And  the  knell  of  another  fleeting 
year  has  just  added  its  response  to  the  same  solemn  truth. 

"  The  time  ia  sharf*  for  sorrow  and  for  ioy.  Man  of  the  world,  whose  'portion 
is  in  this  life,  if  you  have  "your  good  things,"  whither  are  they  ebl^ng?  and 
what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof?  Christian,  grieve  not,  your  "  heaviness" 
is  only  for  a  season,  your  severest  affliction  is  "  light,  and  but  for  a  moment," 
and  "not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 

"  The  time' is  short"  It  is  indeed  short  to  prepare  for  eternity.  Thou^tless 
reader  of  these  lines,  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  to  perish  for  ever;  a 
heaven  to  win  or  to  lose,  with  all  that  is  comprehended  in  that  dreadful  alterna- 
tive. You  are  called  to  consideration,  to  decision,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to 
prayer,  to  repentance,  to  faith,  to  "work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  You  have  golden  opportunities  now — ^you  have  every  help  you 
want,  held  out  to  your  acceptance  now.  But  how  long  will  this  last  ?  W  here 
are  the  thousands  who,  during  the  past  year,  were  summoned  to  their  last 
account  M  the  notice  of  only  a  few  hours  ?    "  The  time  is  short." 

Again,  it  is  short  for  improvement.  We  have  all  much  to  acquire — young 
persons  more  esnecially — ^if  we  would  "  serve  our  generation  according  to  the 
wiU  of  God."  The  Christian,  though  pardoned  and  justified  and  accepted,  if 
called  to  labour  with  the  anxiety  of  one  wrestling  for  a  prise,  to  obtain  nearer 
and  nearer  advances  to  his  Saviour's  likeness.  He  is  caUed  to  do  this  in  oppo- 
sition to  perpetual  hinderances,  and  in  the  midst  of  unceasing  conflict.  He  is 
directed  to  "  give  all  diligence  to  add  to  his  faith  virtue  and  knowledge  and 
temperance,  and  patience  aud  godliness  and  brotherly  kindness  and  charity." 
And,  for  all  these  things,  "  the  time  is  short." 

Once  more,  it  is  short  for  usefulness.  Every  Christian  has  a  work  appointed 
him  by  the  great  "Master  of  the  vineyard;"  he  has  influence,^  the  circle  of 
which  may  seem  small,  but  the  real  extent  of  which  he  cannot  estimate ;  he  has 
talents  wherewith  to  occupy  till  his  Lord  oome.  It  i^  in  a  suffering  world  that 
he  is  to  go  about  doing  eood ;  it  is  in  an  ignorant,  sinful,  dying  world  that  he 
is  to  hold  forth  tiie  Word  of  life,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some.  But  if  he 
should  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  him,  he  must  do  bo  "  while  it  is  day, 
for  the  night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."     Wherefore,  * 

"  Whatsoever  thine  hand  Jindeih  to' do,  do  it  unth  thy  might ;  for  there  is  «o 
yfork,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  vjisdom,  in  ihe  grwoe^  vhiiher  thou  goest" 
(Ecdes.  iz.  10.)-^Churchmain's  Monthly  Mag. 
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ERRATA. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  corrections  to  be  made. 

Page   97,  on  15th  line  from  top,  for  «  walk"  read  «  milk." 

158,  on  33d        «        <<        insert  *'  qf  traveUeri**  before  <<  of  all  sects.*' 

159,  on  32d        «        *'        for  "  Liturgies"  read  «  Liturgists." 
330,  on  19th      «<        "        for  "  Coit"  read  «  Hall." 


364,  on  30th       "       *<        for  «  action"  read  «  actor." 

504,  on  30th       "        «        for  "  ruin"  read  «  sum." 

527,  on  8d  line  fi-om  bottom,  for  <<42  or  24"  read  •«  40  or  22." 


See  page  96  for  an  error  on  page  73. 
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